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Introduction 


JAMES R. BAKER 


Our intention as editors of this special issue of Twentieth Century 
Literature is to honor the accomplishments of John Fowles. At the time 
of our announcement and call for papers more than a year ago, we had 
in mind a comprehensive image that would include Fowles the novelist 
and short-story writer, of course, as well as Fowles the essayist, the poet, 
the translator, the naturalist, the traveler—a composite image that 
would evoke the charming, always sympathetic, man who has talked 
with us and corresponded with so many of us during a difficult decade. 
Some of the difficulties were personal—threats against his health, the 
sudden death of his wife, Elizabeth—but one was more broadly felt and 
shared—the breakup of cultural consensus in the West after two 
decades of angry “deconstruction.” Near the close of Daniel Martin, 
published in 1977, a certain scene foreshadows our situation today. The 
middle-aged man, conscious that henceforth he must pursue “whole 
sight” against the desolation of contemporaneity, says goodbye to 
young, lovely Jenny, his Hollywood companion. Hurt, angry, wearing 
the telltale necklace of shards gathered in the Anasazi ruins at 
Tsankawi, she assures Dan their affair is passing, “it would be got over.” 
And Dan thinks, “Our time’s slick comedown from Forster's ‘Only 
connect’. . . only reify.” In spite of the sometimes frightening changes we 
have seen—especially in America where chaos sometimes reigns on 
campus—Fowles the man went on “practicing humanism” (his phrase) 
in the hope that it too would not be swept into the dustbin of history. 

As our editorial deadline approached, we could see that the 
collection of academic studies received (all focused on the fiction) would 
not reflect the man we knew, so we urged him to become a contributor. 
He gave us an essay, “Behind The Magus,” published here for the first 
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time in the United States, and two recent poems tendered with the 
self-effacing warning, “for what they are worth.” If our editorial 
procedure here was somewhat unorthodox, we hardly cared. As letters 
and exchanges grew, so did our sense of connection and community. 

Yet Fowles has said from time to time (and he does so again in- the 
interview with Dianne Vipond) there must always be a gulf between the 
writer and the academic specialist who is tempted to idenufy himself 
with political agendas, viable theories, popular movements. Fowles the 
reader keeps “a dozen books or more going at the same time . . . poetry, 
fiction, biography, science and anything else that takes my fancy.” Out 
of that melange he remembers “a few books that over the years I have 
found ‘useful. One such is Consciousness Regained by Nicholas 
Humphrey . . . another is The Lost Gods of England by Brian Branston.” 
The first is by an evolutionary scientist who writes of the emergence of 
reflexive consciousness in our species, and thus our capacity for what 
we may call (in fashionable jargon) “metafictions.” Branston, “a 
Cambridge primatologist,” describes a pagan culture admirable for its 
closeness to nature and its essentially “feminine” religion—eventually 
lost, deliberately destroyed by a power-driven, patriarchial, Christian 
society. Fowles reads constantly in evolutionary theory (a favorite is 
Stephen Jay Gould) and in the new literature on consciousness by 
Searle, Penrose, Dennett, and others. Within the walls of Belmont 
House there is “a stormy sea of papers through which I try to sail.” The 
islands, then, are the novels, stories, the occasional poem. Attitudes and 
ideas do not harden into a fixed philosophy, because the only principle 
is that familiar humanistic openness still evident in new essays such as 
The Nature of Nature and the Tree (Yolla Bolly Press, 1995) and the 
forthcoming retrospective miscellany called 1 Write Therefore I Am. 

It is the novelist, however, who continues to fascinate academic critics, 
regardless of their nationality, even though there has been no major fic- 
tion since A Maggot in 1985. New novels may appear: work continues on 
Tesserae (in part, a tribute to Elizabeth) and on Jn Hellugalia (“Hellas- 
Portugalia . . . to embrace all the Mediterranean”); meanwhile, we have 
the existing canon, already the subject of dozens of essays and two dozen 
books. What supports this critical vitality? The answer is that Fowles ac- 
commodates many of the attitudes and theories of postmodernist criti- 
cism. First, the novels are overtly feminist, offering no heroes for our most 
unheroic era; second, they are clearly deconstructionist in spirit and form, 
since the narrator abdicates nearly all the seignorial rights and preroga- 
tives of his conventional predecessors. The novels, from The French Lieu- 
tenant’s Woman forward, have been studied and praised as illustrations, 
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precocious illustrations, of the triumph of deconstruction. While these 
postmodernist attitudes are inherent in the tradition of tolerant human- 
ism to which he clearly belongs, Fowles is also a Francophile and ac- 
quainted with the deconstructive theorists. This becomes obvious in The 
French Lieutenant’s Woman (1969) and reaches full flower in the stories of 
The Ebony Tower (1974). It continues, with new complications, in the ill- 
understood final novel, A Maggot, composed of ambiguous and contra- 
dictory voices that ultimately fail to make up a clear or conclusive history 
of a strange event; for history, like fiction, is too human to make perfect 
sense. And the novelist of the postmodern period, deposed, bewildered 
like the rest of us, can no longer plot a story that arcs inevitably toward 
perfect closure. We are beyond that conceit. 

Our collection of essays begins with Professor Susana Onega’s “Self, 
World, and Art in the Fiction of John Fowles.” Following this survey of 
Fowles’s career as novelist, and the evolution of his critical reception, we 
offer studies centering on what appear to be the “core” texts—The 
Magus, The French Lieutenants Woman, The Ebony Tower, and Daniel 
Martin. The first (first-written, flawed, revised, still flawed) embodies 
what many feminist thinkers believe to be a key mythos of the postwar 
period: a young chauvinist and intellectual snob is shown the path to 
redemption by a benevolent magician (magus) who understands the 
Jungian verities—notably the need of contemporary man to forsake 
power achieved or maintained through violent means by deferring to 
the anima shrouded in his unconscious. Fowles himself has said the 
worst flaw in the novel is his failure to make the redemptive magus a 
woman. Essentially the same psychological fable informs The French 
Lieutenant’s Woman, but this time the narrative is invaded by a 
metafictionist-magus who forces us to measure our own psychological 
status by choosing an appropriate conclusion. Again, in The Ebony 
Tower, contemporary males fail to measure up against the ghostly 
chivalric heroes of yesteryear; and this time the metafictionist entertains 
(at times he seems to indulge himself in fun and games) by contorting 
each story with artful equivocation perhaps best appreciated by an 
adept in “theory.” In Daniel Martin—particularly if we look at means 
rather than themes, as so much of this critical literature does—a clever 
narrator tells the story of an inept would-be novelist (who has been 
rescued from a trivial life by anima encounters) unable to compose a 
sequential account of his personal evolution, actually getting down on 
paper only a wonderful final line—“Whole sight; or all the rest is 
desolation” —a line the controlling narrator adopts as his first. 

If this synopsis of the “core” fictions, and the critical fictions they 
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have generated, borders on parody, it is only intended to demonstrate 
the paper compact that may be formed, largely unconsciously, between 
the writer and his academic followers. We think our essayists avoid that 
pitfall and carry us beyond the prevailing clichés. 

This special number of TCL appears at about the time we expect to 
see John Fowles in America. He will visit the West Coast in April and 
May of this year (speaking at Seattle, Portland, Stanford, and Los 
Angeles) and then make a series of visits on the East Coast. But don’t 
dust off the teapot. Our visitor has been here before. He is 
“half-American” in spirit and, as those who know his work will realize, 
the kind of American who appreciates Crazy Horse more than General 
Custer. On returning to England he will be greeted in July by an 
international “Symposium on the Writings of John Fowles” to be held at 
home, in Lyme Regis. He has promised to speak on “Lyme and Its 
Literary Associations.” 

San Diego, California 


DIANNE VIPOND 


This John Fowles special number came about at the suggestion of 
James R. Baker, a founding editor of Twentieth Century Literature and a 
scholar who has conducted two major interviews with John Fowles. Our 
purpose in this issue is to honor John Fowles, the man and the artist. In 
one of his most autobiographical essays, The Tree, Fowles writes: “What 
is irreplaceable in any object of art is never, in the final analysis, its 
technique or craft, but the personality of the artist, the expression of his 
or her unique and individual feeling.” 

There is no question that Fowles is a master craftsman, a novelist 
par excellence, who seamlessly welds innovation to tradition, extending 
the formal boundaries of prose fiction. Novelist, short-story writer, 
poet, essayist, translator, screenplay writer, book reviewer, he is a 
protean writer who defies easy categorization, which perhaps, in part, 
accounts for the continuing critical interest in his work. A novelist of 
ideas who probes the cosmology of his time, he is an astute and leading 
chronicler of life in the postmodern era. Not only does he engage and 
delight readers with compelling narrative, but through subtle, social 
critique and odysseys of self-discovery causes them to interrogate their 
own values. His open-ended, labyrinthine fictional universe provides 
the reader with the freedom to choose among a variety of aesthetic, 
moral, and ethical alternatives that are always centered in humanism, 
the philosophy most compatible with Fowles’s personal worldview. The 
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Fowlesian protagonist is always the man or woman on the brink, in 
pursuit of love, often caught in an historical interregnum, poised 
between alternatives necessarily involving loss but ultimately yielding 
increased self-awareness. The initial and sometimes misdirected passion 
of his characters becomes forged by experience into compassion as their 
peripheral and tunnel visions are transmuted finally into “whole 
sight” —the egoist learns to accept personal and social responsibility as 
concomitant conditions of freedom. From The Collector through A 
Maggot this progression is evident as the self-absorbed obsession of 
Clegg evolves through Nicholas, Sarah, Charles, David, Daniel, and 
Miles, into the other-directed, compassionate, communal responsibility 
of Anne Lee. John Fowles’s rich and complex imagination yields 
fictional worlds that are firmly based in the real one. Never one to avoid 
the most difficult philosophical questions, he invites the reader to 
discover what is most worthwhile in life through his highly self- 
reflexive, densely intertextual, and authentically historiographic novels 
that are his virtual reality. Because they continually explore what it 
means to be human in an increasingly dehumanized world, they are 
sure to find an enduring place in literary history. 

A few words about the interview. When I wrote to John Fowles in 
January of 1994 about the possibility of an interview, he graciously 
agreed to meet with me that spring in Lyme Regis, where he currently 
resides. Although I had sent him the questions in advance of our 
meeting, he only had about two days’ lead time to consider them before 
the interview. As we had arranged, I called him when I arrived in 
Lyme, bolstered by five reels of audiotape, two boxes of batteries, and 
two tape recorders, only to learn that “I don’t like tape recorders.” I 
can’t say I blame him, being something of a technophobe myself, but my 
first thought was that I should have learned stenography or speed 
typing during the preceding months of my sabbatical. Plan B. There 
was none, but John Fowles quickly said that what he would like to do 
would be to respond in writing to my questions. It only seemed fair, 
given that I had had time to prepare them. Why shouldn't he have time 
to consider them at some length before replying? In fact, this freed us 
to meander off on conversational tangents without the pressure of 
“getting it down” on tape or paper. We actually did, however, spend a 
couple of hours sitting on a wooden bench under the towering copper 
beech tree in his magnificent garden going over the questions, 
something of a living first draft. I clarified some of the questions; he 
ventured some tentative answers. Fowles was extremely generous with 
his time. We were able to talk at considerable length for several more 
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hours about his life, his work, books and literature in general, as well as 
film. Throughout the course of our conversation, I was taking many 
written as well as mental notes, especially about the books that he would 
refer to in passing or as having had an impact on him in one way or 
another. We established that I would send him a revised list of interview 
questions that he would then respond to in writing. 

When I returned from England, I read the texts he had 
mentioned, which helped me to refocus some of my initial queries. I 
revised the original questions, although not heavily, and gave him carte 
blanche to ignore anything he wished. During our correspondence over 
this special number, he began to refer to the interview questions as the 
“unholy inquisition,” but in spite of this, he answered every one. My 
choice of questions was based primarily on three considerations: Fowles 
as a philosophical writer; the process by which he as an artist creates; 
and what has become something of a debate in the critical literature 
surrounding his work—his depiction of female characters and issues of 
feminism. I also included some miscellaneous inquiries based on my 
reading of his work. What appears in this issue of Twentieth Century 
Literature are Fowles’s candid and considered responses to these 
questions. His answers reinforce what struck me most during the 
personal interview: his generosity of spirit, his personal honesty, and his 
total lack of pretension. I had been prepared to meet the impresario 
from chapter 55 of the The French Lieutenant's Woman; instead, I was 
confronted with the living exemplar of the humanism that is at the 
center of all Fowles’s writing. 

We have ordered the essays in this issue to reflect roughly the 
chronology of the publication of Fowles’s novels. Although our call for 
papers specifically mentioned the non-fiction, we did not receive any 
manuscripts treating it and hope that given the sheer volume of his 
non-fiction output and its general importance to his fictional ouevre 
that readers of this special number will begin to consider it as a viable 
subject for future critical study. 

Fowles kindly provided us with two previously unpublished poems, 
“Je fable” and “In the Middleyard,” for this issue, which also leads me to 
encourage critics to focus on the poetry, another facet of his work that 
has been largely neglected in the critical literature. These poems are 
followed by James Crowden’s “The Garden, Wild, Belmont, Lyme,” 
placed here for two reasons: it is in the same genre, poetry, and yields a 
revealing, creative view of an important physical setting in Fowles s life, 
his garden wild and tame, yet another reconciliation of opposites which 
reflects the ongoing Heraclitean dialectic so prevalent in his work. It 
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also describes the environment in which the interview took place. “An 
Unholy Inquisition” reveals what Fowles is thinking “now.” Susana 
Onega’s essay, “Self, World and Art in the Fiction of John Fowles,” 
helps to place Fowles’s work in a literary historical context that 
highlights his contribution both formally and thematically to contempo- 
rary literature. A self-portrait drawn by Fowles in 1948 appears as a 
graphic companion piece to his essay, “Behind The Magus,’ which 
discloses elements of inspiration for one of his early and most popular 
novels, while demonstrating the impact of nature upon his fiction. 
“Heraclitus Against the Barbarians: John Fowles’s The Magus,” by Paul 
H. Lorenz, yields a comprehensive reading of this seminal novel. The 
French Lieutenant’s Woman, Fowles’s most celebrated novel, is discussed 
in terms of its narratology and relationship to cognitive psychology by 
Katherine Tarbox in her essay “The French Lieutenants Woman and the 
Evolution of Narrative.” David W. Landrum considers its Marxist 
elements in his article, “Rewriting Marx: Emancipation and Restoration 
in The French Lieutenants Woman.” Richard Bevis and Maria Jesús 
Martinez in their respective essays, “Actaeon’s Sin: The ‘Previous 
Iconography’ of Fowles’s “The Ebony Tower” and “Astarte’s Game: 
Variations in John Fowles’s ‘The Enigma,” examine the impact of art 
and the genre of detective fiction in their analyses of Fowles’s novella 
and a key story in The Ebony Tower. Peter Brandt’s treatment of Daniel 
Martin in “Somewhere Else in the Forest” discusses the motifs of loss 
and la bonne vaux and considers Jane as a muse figure. Eileen 
Warburton in her essay, “Ashes, Ashes, We All Fall Down: Ourtka, 
Cinderella, and The French Lieutenant's Woman,” breaks new ground as 
she points out the many connections among these different texts. 
Finally, Joan M. Sibley provides valuable information about the Fowles 
archive in “The John Fowles Papers at the Harry Ransom Humanities 
Research Center, The University of Texas at Austin,” which should 
prove to be an invaluable resource for Fowles scholars. 

Our very special thanks go to John Fowles for his generous 
contributions of original material to this issue of Twentieth Century 
Literature. His cooperation and support have been unflagging since its 
inception. 

Claremont, California 
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Two Poems by John Fowles 


Fabler or fabloiier, to tell a story that is partly invented, occurs in Old 
French. This “poem” must seem as it first did to me: ridiculous. It tells 
of a character in a fiction that wasn’t—and still isn’t—even properly 
written; which I had never consciously conceived or willed, and indeed 
always felt it better (more shamanistic if less Christian) simply to harbor, 
to live with in secret, than to actualize. The elderly Alethia (Allie) flits 
past in twilit rags and tatters, much more a ghost than a fact. At least 
she has given herself a name. She thinks she is, among other things, a 
diplomat’s divorced wife. I slowly comprehend from certain half-heard 
lines that she is related to my wife Elizabeth, who died of cancer on the 
first day of March, 1990. Eliz had neither a diplomatic lover, nor was 
she a botanist or a member of a resistance group, as my fabulous 
character appears to wish to present herself; but (as I’ve already hinted) 
Elizabeth remains the ultimate revenante in my green life, forever unable 
to leave each now. Though physically I know her to be mere cremated 
ash, she stays as alive to me, behind her mask, as she could never be in 
the other kind of reality. 


JE FABLE 


How could I forget, after so long? 

Your moods, your whims, your sudden purposes and will, 
Those wretched chains your rolebound husband 
Wrapped about your freedom and your flair, 
The way you walked, decades behind reality, 

Yet made the dullest tat flash sudden all. 
Through glades and mountains, meadows, edges 
Picking, drifting, drowned in spring; 

And when we loved, how close you clung; 

Such fevers, driving love to cries... 

Those tears, those fights, those teasing funs. 
Then when you glimpsed a sudden first 

(Look oh look oh Christ oh look) 

Just as you must have been with them... 
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If either you or they had ever been. 
Then when you were shrewd, sharp-wise, 
That look you had and little smile 
When one who begged your belief so clearly lied 
And made you coolly blind him back. 
The truth you had, unchanging truth, 
It terrified when you were real, razor-edged 
As any honed hair-slitting blade; 
Too cold, too male, too steely-blue 
If you’d not been, behind it all, 
Astarte, Nerthus, Freya, whore... 
At which you stare, you shrug, deny it all, 
And yet you bare your secret heart: 
To hell with tense, and damn the past, 
“Were” never was. You are the now, 
‘The now is you. 
12th January, 1994 


In The Middleyard 


Always the waves, their hiss and anger 
Sexed to the sexed, though not to all. 

God knows there are some distances 

That must be kept; one must stay free, 

Be many-minded, not just the selfish me. 

If I were it, ld stay above, 

For this is best. If you must look, look down, 
Though not to despise, but just to plumb. 
Pin it you can’t, it won’t be one; 

They live beyond all white imagining of wait, 
Of manyness, of space and change, of clicking time 


I feel Lyme calm today, October mild, and 

Through my dim and clouded eyes, my computation 
Of its it, the itness that it gains through me, 

These three small girls infuse the sea. 

They must touch nine. Their skinny costumes, 
Shrieks and games, those ancient games, 

Their gravities and grace .. . 


Do airs and ripples twitch its mind? 

My Greece, two thousand years or more ago 
And now, Lolitas making love to liquid, 

These screaming muses in the water: 

Kilvert smiles and Carroll too; the other Charles, 
He of the orchid and the worm, ignores. 
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Some say 
It is arachnoid, central, countless upped 
To sense each dark vibration of a chord, 


Each Melusine and bearded monster .. . 
Not Me. 


Like it, unfanged, I simply wait and watch 
And am the empty soul. Lost in blue infinities 
For one moment I sense the cosmos whole. 


15th October, 1995 
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The Garden, Wild, Belmont, Lyme 


JAMES CROWDEN 


Caught between the novel and crazy golf 
The tea table and the sea 
The balcony of knowledge 
Overlooking the lawn, 
On whose perimeter the trail starts 
In several places, 
The voluptuous sloping, slipping hillside 
Forever winding and interwoven with paths 
That interlock at rare species 
Or wintering colonials, 
That somehow flower occasionally 
Like colonels, 
Or not at all, as the case may be, 
Odd species unnamed to the untutored eye, 
The long languid leaves of loquat 
Odd shapes, that trigger strange thoughts 
The rare orchid or two nestling under 
Heady trees that have survived the storms, 
And the attentions of various gardeners 
Now respond to Glaswegian* tones of endearment, 
So different from the past doctors’ prescriptions. 
And yet within this walled paradise 
The chance to admire without naming, 
The feeling of freedom to roam 
The literal litoral path 
Observed and observing 
An oasis of thought, a small jungle 
Beneath whose trees, the mind wanders. 
Glimpses and glimpses again 
A small flower out of season 
The slender stem, unfolding 
A rare fruit for the eye, 
The shipping lane of leaves falling 
Trunks that bolster the sea 
The sound of shingle shifting. 

5th October, 1994 


* John Fowles explains, “My friend and gardener Neil was born in Glasgow.” 
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“An Unholy Inquisition” 


JOHN Fow.es and DIANNE VIPOND 


DV: You call this “An Unholy Inquisition”; don’t you like being closely 
questioned? 

JF: About as much as a resistance fighter being interrogated by the 
Gestapo or an atheist by the Inquisition! But I don’t, as some seem to 
think, just blindly disregard academics. Certainly not so much as that 
little gibe I put in the dedication to the “Behind the Magus” essay (“For 
CIRCE and all the other tomb-robbers”) might suggest. The Circe there 
is real, the charming Kirki Kephalea who teaches at Athens University, 
but by “the other tomb-robbers” I was sniffing like a fox at other 
academics. Most academics want facts, facts, facts, and of course I know 
that their pursuit is profoundly useful. It’s just that my daily, present 
world sometimes seems very remote from theirs. Novels are like old 
love affairs, there is so much, not all bad, that one doesn’t want to talk 
about, so much one can’t. A great deal of all novels’ beauty and 
excitement for the writer lies in the now in which they were or are being 
written. Like most I am a bit manic depressive, though the poles for me 
seem to lie much more between a writing self and a non-entity. One self 
knows profoundly it is neither important nor socially relevant at all; 
another, far rarer, seems sometimes possessed. I feel identity with the 
average tribal shaman. 


DV: How do you feel about the state of the arts, especially the novel, at 
the end of the millennium? 

JF: I should guess I’m more optimistic than most. I don’t like the way 
pessimism—the black, absurdist view—has so often become fashion- 
able—a supposed proof that the artist really understands the 
world—during this century. This isn’t to dismiss its only too real and 
manifold cruelties and horrors, just to question whether the black view 
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isn’t being exploited because it’s so much easier to maintain and defend 
than its opposite. Optimism, however slight, always relies on an element 
of the rational, of realism. I don’t believe we shall ever achieve valid art 
through formlessness and unthinking hazard. We need less of would-be 
all-comprehending vision, and more of honest craftsmanship. 

Darwin, Freud, and Nietzsche sent this century, almost as much by 
being misunderstood as the reverse, through a prolonged typhoon, but 
there seem signs that the planet is trying to right itself from the 
wreckage. Many of our changes of direction already seem wrong in 
retrospect, and we now realize better what a dangerous evil-fascinated 
species we are. I am torn, believing the arts must be allowed to evolve. 
Attempts to stop that are futile. At the moment I’m just reading a very 
good new poetic novel (Philip Marsden’s The Bronski House, 1995) about 
the history of Poland during this century: its endless invasions and 
catastrophes, the destruction of all stable family life . . . yet somehow 
something seems to survive amid the horrors and holocausts. In a way it 
resembles that of the poor old novel, how in spite of the countless 
“invasions” by visual arts it sull makes a nonsense of that silly question 
I’ve been hearing most of my adult life: “Js the novel dead?” Like Poland, 
it isn’t! 


DV: In the past, you have indicated that you have half a dozen or so 
unfinished novels. If I recall correctly, Daniel Martin once fell into such 
a category. Do you have any plans for revising and publishing any of 
these? Your readers are anxiously awaiting the next Fowles novel. Do 
you have any plans for a new novel? 

JF: I can’t pretend I sit on a hoard of unfinished books and am obsessed 
with being published. I should loathe the being so bound. There are 
two “possibilities.” I have talked publicly of one, usually a sure way of 
aborting any project. It is a novel set in a quasi-mythical Balkans. I’ve 
been fiddling with that for nearly a decade now and my feelings 
towards it remain impossibly mobile and fluid. I reconceive it every 
month or so. This is a pleasant experience for a unique and only reader 
(myself), but a nightmare for anyone else, including publishers. I 
experience this book (temporarily titled /n Hellugalia) as | might a living 
dream. There is another, Tesserae, a sort of existentialist mosaic of what 
it was like in the 1950s to be poor, unfocused and unpublished; but I 
think Kerouac and his “movement” did all that more brilliantly. I really 
don’t have much normal literary vanity—or perhaps it is that I know my 
actuality miserably fails what I secretly wish for it. Almost all writers 
write to be known, to become a distinct flavor. I should prefer to be a 
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sort of folk-remedy. I’m not a Buddhist, but dislike most of the typical 
egocentricities of artists and intellectuals, the thinking classes, both in 
te) 


Europe and America. 


: <i 
DV: What role do the female characters play in your fiction: 


JE: I consider I am a sort of chameleon genderwise. I am a novelist 
because I am partly a woman, a little lost in mid-air between the genders, 
neither one nor vother. I certainly think that most novelists are a re- 
sult of not being clearly typed sexually. I’m just reading Margaret Drab- 
ble’s excellent new life of the English novelist Angus Wilson. He was very 
much such a typical masculine-feminine writer. 


DV: There seems to be a compulsion on the part of the artist to create, 
in the case of a writer, the need to write, to tell, to reveal, to question, to 
record, to leave a verbal trace. Does this reflect your experience? If so, 
how? 

JF: This trace-leaving used to be an obsession with me. I am these days 
much more occupied with savoring the present. I generally admire 
other writers who have the same mania for recapturing the fleeting 
now. Poets do this best of course. The tragedy of my own life is that I 
am not a great poet. I deeply envy both T. S. Eliot and Philip Larkin, in 
England our two technically finest poets of this century; yet much 
dislike other aspects of the nature of both. Two other British poets I 
more fully admire are Seamus Heaney and the Scot Norman MacCaig. 
That last should be much better known than he is. 


DV: As a wordsmith of the first order, what does language mean to you? 
Does it reveal? conceal? represent an attempt to impose order upon chaos? 
JF: I adore language, and especially English with its incomparable 
richness. I think of that richness less as a doomed attempt to impose 
order on chaos than as an attempt to magnify reality. I have no time for 
the old socialist belief that you must avoid all rare words and 


communicate by lowest common denominators alone. As well say you 
must use inferior tools. 


DV: You have mentioned the influence of Alain-Fournier’s Le Grand 
Meaulnes on The Magus and of Claire de Duras’s Ourika on The French 
Lieutenant's Woman, two of your major novels. As a Ride and 
translator of French literature and an English writer, what do you see as 


the most significant differences between the two lan 


artists perspective? guages from an 
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JF: I’ve always been glad I studied French at Oxford. It introduced me 
(through the Romance languages in general) to the other great culture 
of Europe and much of America. I am English, yet would guess myself 
closer to the other side of Europe than most other English writers—with 
some obvious exceptions, of which Julian Barnes is a current example. 
Again I feel a bit of a mid-air person about this . . . and happily so. This 
doesn’t mean I speak French well at all; but I read it sufficiently. I had 
my say on this in “A Modern Writer's France” (Imagining France, ed. 
Crossley and Small, Macmillan, 1988). 


DV: What aspect of writing do you find the most challenging? In the 
past, you have mentioned tone of voice and dialogue. 

JF: Easily the hardest thing is saying what you feel, partly because so few 
of us really know what we truly feel. That is clearly connected with 
“tone of voice.” I’m no good as a mimic, unlike quite a number of 
well-known writers. Perhaps that’s what makes me feel dialogue, the 
playwright’s skill, so important. I deeply envy people like Harold Pinter 
for his brilliant minimalist use of both spoken speech and its silences. 
One of the greatest arts of the novel is omission—leaving it to the 
reader’s imagination to do the work. 


DV: You refer to the other arts quite often in your novels, notably 
painting in The Collector, The Ebony Tower, more specifically the work of 
the Pre-Raphaelites in The French Lieutenants Woman, and the 
Rembrandt self-portrait in Daniel Martin. Music seems to be more 
prevalent in The Magus. How would you characterize your use of the 
other arts in your novels? 

JF: The visual arts, from the cinema to painting, absorb me most; music 
far less, though I do like some in my life. At the moment it’s a new CD 
I have of Condon’s Chicago jazz, another marvelous tape of 
Turko-Greek music from Istanbul, and a new record of Bach's 
unaccompanied cello sonatas. Almost all music interests me, but 
especially (almost exclusively) that performed on a solo instrument—the 
orchestral and choral somehow calls far less. 


DV: You have written about the work of Thomas Hardy and that of 
D. H. Lawrence. Do you see your work, in any way, as continuing in this 
Particular tradition of the English novel? Im thinking of Hardy’s 
meliorism and romance and Lawrence’s social critique and depiction of 
male/female relationships. 

JF: Hardy interests me privately because he is, so to speak, a dead 
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neighbor. I see his “country” from my study Meet I adored 
Lawrence when I was a student 1n the 1940s ane oe econ 
although so many nowadays find him politically oe T a a 
deep recrudescence of sympathy for his almost metap ay ote o e to 
the now—the importance of conveying the immediacy and reality of the 
present. I am worried far less by his someumes COREE LTS views on 
society and man-woman relations. I feel closer to Onet obsessive, 
intensely self-absorbed line, in which I’d also put Golding, than to any 


other in Britain. 


DV: You have written about your father’s fascination with philosophy in 
The Tree. Do you attribute any of your own interest in the world of ideas 
as represented in your fiction and in The Aristos to his influence? 

JF: Yes, I think so. He had been trained as a lawyer and approached 
all philosophy like a prosecuting counsel. But above all he made me 
realize that the suburban view of life was crippling and hideously 
insufficient. 


DV: Your essay “Hardy and the Hag” refers to Gilbert Rose’s 
psychoanalytical theory in which he posits that the love interest in most 
novels, i-e., the male character’s pursuit of an idealized young female, 
masks the novelists sense of separation from and loss of the original 
mother/child bond, perhaps Oedipal in the Freudian sense. You have 
written about your father in The Tree, but I don’t recall any reference to 
your mother. Do you attribute any particular aspect of your own artistic 
development to your mother’s influence? 
JF: I found Rose’s use of separation-and-loss theory useful, but to say 
that it has deeply influenced me is not really true. As always I am driven 
back to a natural history image. A common small fly of trout streams 
over here, the caddis (Trichoptera), builds a case for its chrysalis out of 
the grit on stream-beds. I’ve been the same over countless theories and 
views of existence and literature. I have made them a part of me, but 
never the whole of me. 
As for my mother, now several years dead, I have slowly grown into 
a realization of how much I owe her—I think above all for her maternal 
normality, in a way sheer conventionality. I have also a guilt that I never 
fully acknowledged this to her, indeed never had a shadow of Christian 
a toward her faults, among which, poor woman, were het 
feral eee A elein life consisted of its trivia. Sbg 
most of her views on art ber and as a young Oxford snob I thought 
art beneath notice. But psychologically 1 now 
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realize, almost every day of my life, that she did make me. I am her. I 
am happiest that she came of Cornish—or Celtic—stock. 


DV: You are obviously someone who is sensitive to words both 
semantically and phonetically. Is there anything to the observation that 
more than a few of the titles of your novels have the letters “MA” 
figuring prominently in them: The Magus, Daniel Martin, Mantissa, A 
Maggot, as do several words that seem to be central to your work: maze, 
mask, magic? a kind of maternal muse, perhaps? 

JF: Writers are often blind to clues like this about their work. It had 
never occurred to me before. But yes, I see | am indeed M-dominated. 
Perhaps in part through my attachment to feminism. 


DV: You have said that you find Jung’s theories most congenial to the 
purposes of the literary artist, and numerous references to Freud 
appear in your work. You have also noted the childlike qualities of the 
artist. The observations of mothers, infants, and children by the English 
pediatrician Donald Winnicott have been developed into theories about 
the real or true self, the “child within” of current psychoanalytical 
literature. Do you find these hypotheses of any relevance to your 
concept of the artistic personality? 

JF: Fragments of Freud and Jung have long helped me make my 
chrysalis-case, especially the latter. I’ve always said that if I knew myself 
deeply disturbed I'd rather go to a Freudian; but that Jung is infinitely 
more valuable for an artist. One of the Eranos yearbooks (Pantheon 
Books, 1955) was important for The Magus. I know very little of 
Winnicott. 


DV: How do you decide upon titles for your novels? choose names for 
| your characters? 


i JF: I suspect I generally go to the subconscious, again partly to the 
worlds of Freud and Jung. I remember discovering that Alison 
) (Alysson) means “without madness” in Classical Greek long after I had 


given her that name, knowing she would be the central character of The 
F Magus. It was for me a kind of proof that whatever had made me 


1 originally pick her name was deeply right. 

; 

2 DV: When you were interviewed by Michael Barber, he suggested that 

t Daniel Martin seemed to be Nicholas Urfe twenty-five years later; you 

7 agreed that this was precisely what you had intended. Is Henry Breasley 
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another projection of this character at a later stage in life, all of them 


comprising portraits of the artist as young, middle-aged, and aimee 
JF: No. Breasley is in no sense meant to cou sae at or 
autobiographical, but much more a separate char n ee co 
ago, as a student of French, I was deeply impressed by ahs: sauce o 

La Bruyère, his whole concept of that way of entering the world of ideas 


and commenting on social custom. I am going to be contradictory. In 
another sense they are all self-portraits. 


DV: You have revised The Aristos and The Magus, which is somewhat 
unusual for a writer to do. They each hold a rather significant place 
among your work as a whole, the former, a work of nonfiction that 
clearly outlines your personal worldview, the latter, your “first novel in 
the truest sense of the word. Your revision of these books seems to 
confirm this. Would you agree? Do you subscribe to the theory that a 
work of literature is never really finished but simply abandoned at one 
stage or another? 

JF: I think the need for sales, for money, makes most writers eschew 
revised versions. But in all perfect or quasi-ideal worlds we are never 
truly satisfied with what we have done. It’s always wanting another shot 
at a lottery; like a mania for exquisitely fault-free typography. Most 
works of literature have always been left at some stage of imperfection. 


DV: The word “silence” recurs throughout your fiction. Are you using 
it in the same way that a musician uses silence as the backdrop to his or 
her composition? What role do these silences, both implicit and explicit, 
play in your novels? Are they invitations to the reader to participate in 
the text, in the heuristic process that is the act of reading? 

JF: I'm a deep believer in silence—the “positive” role of the negative. Yes, 
certainly it can be an obvious way to oblige the reader to help form and to 
experience the text. Although I feel no ambition to imitate them I have 
long had sympathy and respect for writers like Beckett and Pinter. I feel 
very strongly that reading should almost always be a heuristic (“teaching 
by revealing self”) process. I like it that in the Middle Ages literature was 
in the domain of the clerics or clerks. Of course that religious parallel can 


lead t mere preaching, didacticism, but I cherish the reminder that we 
writers have inherited a moral, ethical function. 


ee would agree that there is an element of eroticism in 
yo : iy o n The Uses of Literature, Italo Calvino writes, “In the 
päcitiy erouc writer we may . . . recognize one who uses the symbols 
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of sex to give voice to something else, and this something else, after a 
series of definitions that tend to take shape in philosophical and 
religious terms, may in the last instance be redefined as another and 
ultimate Eros, fundamental, mythical, and unattainable.” Do you think 
this applies to your work? What about to Mantissa? 

JF: I confess to your element of eroticism. I did once (very 
spasmodically) collect eighteenth-century “pornography.” Certainly 
France taught me that the usual Anglo-Saxon and American unbalance 
over sex (in both their obsession with and their prudishness over it) was 
ridiculous. I happen to like Calvino’s fiction very much, indeed class 
him with Borges and Saul Bellow, two other writers I much admire, but 
don’t quite know what he meant by the “other and ultimate Eros.” I 
don’t for instance have much time for texts like De Sade’s 120 Days of 
Sodom. Td rather say I am implicitly erotic! 


DV: In The Magus, you write about the “characteristically twentieth- 
century retreat from content into form, from meaning into appearance, 
from ethics into aesthetics.” Is this a reference to the tendency toward 
reification that many postmodernist texts seem to exhibit? What does 
this statement have to say about your intentions as a writer? 

JF: I suppose I hanker after a more Victorian attitude. I really don’t like 
total obsession with form, the “look of the thing.” By “content” I 
suppose I mean seriousness. All writers are rather like prostitutes: they 
know they have to sell by physical appearance, though underneath they 
may have far more serious intentions and meanings. 


DV: On several occasions, you have quite modestly claimed only partial 
knowledge of French critical theory. This comes as something of a 
surprise from someone who studied French literature, reads French, 
has written a philosophical book himself, is familiar with Barthes and 
Robbe-Grillet, among others, and writes novels which constantly seem 
to test the current boundaries of the novel form. To what extent do you 
see the relationship between theory and the practice of writing as a 
dynamic, dialectical one? Has theory played any part in the tasks you 
have set yourself as a writer? or influenced your thinking about the 
contemporary novel in any way? 

JF: As I have repeatedly said, I wouldn’t count myself even remotely an 
academic. I really don’t know the post-structuralists and deconstruction- 
ists at all well. But I suppose my partial knowledges of Barthes, 
Kristeva, and so on are like bunkers on a golf course—by being there 
they do slightly direct where you drive. But I'd doubt if anyone plays 
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bunkers. Im not unaware of them, but don’t } 
o with writing. I dislike in any novel a too overt 
not more fantasy, sci-fi and all the 


golf just to think about 
feel they have much to d 
use of theory. I'd say more realism, 
rest is what is needed in the twenty-first. 


DV: During your discussion of The Tempest in Islands, you raise the 
question of whether art has the power “to change human nature in any 
but very superficial ways.” Yet in your own work you consistently seem 
to engage in social critique in one form or another as you chronicle the 
second half of the twentieth century. You have described yourself as 
“broadly socialist.” What opinions do you hold about the relationship 
between art and social change? literature and politics? (his)story, i.e., 
narrative and history? 

JF: I have always felt much closer to socialism, even the old Marxism, | 
than to its rightwing and fascistic opposite. I'd say what is wrong with 
most European socialism, like the Democrats in the U.S., is that it is too 
static, too trammelled by past—and partly unionist—theory. I’m afraid 
socialism has never understood the vital importance of art: how 
important the avant-garde is as a cultural barometer, yet how it must 
partly cling to tradition. Art may change human nature, but only very 
generally . . . very slowly also. 


DV: Considerable attention has been given to low self-esteem as a cause 
of individual acts of violence and aggression. What does your concept of 
the nemo described in The Aristos have to say about this? 

JF: Man is wedged between being both a social creature and the 


individual. I think the nemo, the sense that you are nothing or nobody, 
can drive all of us to violence and unreason. 


DV: Novels have been described as elaborate lies, yet most serious 
writers appear to be trying to get at some sort of ineffable truth through 
writing. What kind of truth do you strive for? 

JF: Every writer knows this dilemma. That for a novelist his trade 
demands the ability to lie and yet something in him or her is yearning tO 
express a whole truth about the human condition. The one I hope for is 
the Socratic. Partly skeptical, often cynical, but always looking for an 


See I find that the truth seldom lies too far from socialism and 


DV: rai “ 
Me Pa you have written, “The truth is that the person who 
ys benefits and learns most from the maze, the voyage, the 
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mysterious island, is the writer . . . the artist-artificer himself.” Is this 
psychographic self-exploration distanced by invention and the interven- 
tion of fictional characters a form of self-creation? Is it another version 
of “Madame Bovary, cest mov’? 

JF: Yes, P'd agree with that. Above all you are in search of yourself. The 
trouble is that so often you lose track, through vanity. Vanity is the 
nightmare haunting every writer’s step. Of course, most audiences don’t 
help at all. They take a writer’s self-absorption unto themselves. He or 
she does what they imagine they secretly want to do themselves. 


DV: To what extent do you believe that complete self-knowledge is 
possible? Is this similar to “whole sight” to which you refer in Daniel 
Martin? The quest for selfhood, the journey of self-discovery itself 
seems to be as, if not more, important than any of the conclusions that 
your protagonists tentatively reach at the end of your novels. Is this a 
gesture in favor of process over product? 

JF: Yes, that is what I meant by “whole sight.” This thoroughness of 
vision is more important than any seeming recipe for success in life. . . 
being a socialist or anything else. We still haven’t beaten Socrates’s most 
famous piece of advice: Know thyself. 


DV: In Daniel Martin, Jenny observes that Daniel’s real mistress is Loss. 
You have also repeatedly mentioned the impact of Alain-Fournier’s Le 
Grand Meaulnes (another novel which centers around the motif of loss) 
on your writing of The Magus. In The French Lieutenant's Woman, 
Charles’s quest lies in his loss of Sarah. You have written in Islands and 
in several other contexts that the “genesis of all art lies in the pursuit of 
the irrecoverable, what the object-relations analysts now call symbolic 
repair.” Would you comment on this? 

JF: I agree with all this. It seems so obvious it needs no commentary. 
Deep down, I write today because I shall die tomorrow. 


DV: You quote from Ourika, “Ideas are the only motherland.” This seems 
to get at something which in part may account for the international appeal 
of your work. You have been described as a novelist of ideas. How im- 
portant are ideas and what part do they play in your fiction? Could The 
Aristos be regarded as something of an intellectual/philosophical blueprint 
for the concerns of your fiction? 

JF: Ideas, right down to the symbolic aspect of objects, that whole vast 
and peculiar city of being, are all vital to me. Yes, certainly The Aristos 
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ain both this and myself. I would still very 


was an early attempt to expl j uld sti 
; oie 4 —if not always with how it is said! 


largely hold by what I said there 


DV: With the publication of Daniel Martin, you described yourself as a 
humanist, yet existentialism seems to be as present in that novel as in 
any of your earlier ones. What is the relationship between these two 
worldviews as you employ them? Are you using humanism ina broad 
rather than a narrow philosophical sense? What does humanism mean 
to you? cit 

JF: For me humanism is essentially the holding of a dislike or contempt 
for violence. It is in one sense a philosophy of compromise. The present 
world is a disturbed wasps’ nest, socially, politically, and personally. For 
me mankind’s most obvious fault, not least in its appalling attitude to 
other species, is its lack of humanism. 


DV: How would you describe the free will versus determinism tension 
in your writing? 
JF: I wouldn’t, and couldn’t! But know it exists. 


DV: Are individual freedom and self-conviction antidotes to the abuse 
of power? To what extent is the responsible use of power a motif in 
your fiction? 

JF: Firstly, I think very much so; secondly, I should hope always, if 
analyzed. “Power” seems always fascistic, potentially. It always kills true 
thought and feeling. That is why individual action and at least seeming 
free will are so important. The irresponsible interests me far more. AS 
every decent journalist knows (most novelists also!) abuse and indecency 
yield much more (are far more spicy) than use and decency. 


DV: Your non-fiction, which is often about a subject other than art, 
frequently reveals your own aesthetics. Why do you choose these 
vehicles to discuss artistic concerns in general and sometimes your ow? 
art in particular? Are these books masked volumes of literary criticism? 
JF: It's just that I venture to Suppose that my general views of art, eve? 
in the little novel reviewing I do, will be of some general interest. I 
never approach someone else’s book without thinking that this will be a 


little square of mosaic i 
osaic In my general portrait. This i P in. I am 
aware of that. i a esan: 


DV: In the foreword to your book of poems, you suggest that the 
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y “crisis” of the modern novel is its self-consciousness. Do you think 
metafiction is a natural stage in the evolution of the genre as a literary 
form? 

a JF: Well, I suspect there was such a crisis until fairly recently. Whether 

a it was a “natural” sase or one leading to eventual extinction . . . who 

o knows? But I strongly feel the novel is not dying. And that the greater 

1 complexity of technique caused by its added self-consciousness does or 


can fulfill the ultimate purpose of both explaining and teaching more. 


DV: You have been called a protean novelist—always breaking molds, 


i trying something new. Is part of your reason for employing various 
$ types of novels as vehicles for your fiction an effort to be true to the 
i original meaning of the word “novel,” new? Do you consciously set out 
E| to experiment with narrative form or does the narrative itself dictate its 
structure? How does your experimentation with form represent an 
expression of artistic freedom, a refusal to be categorized? To what 
N extent does your preference for multiple endings indicate a refusal to 
conform to the dictates of tragedy or comedy? an incorporation of 
chance/hazard? 
JF: I am a great believer in freedom, but don’t like totally irrational 
e freedom, or anarchy. I remember when I studied French that I really 
n didn’t get on with what most of my teachers assured me was true 
greatness, as manifested in Racine and Corneille. I found a far greater 
if depth in Molière. Simply, I just don’t like very constricting, 
e mathematical symmetry and forms. Disbelieving set form is how I feel 
g free. 
S| 
y DV: The doppelgänger motif is ubiquitous in your fiction. Twins, sisters, 
parallel characters, and often the dynamics of male-female relationships 
all seem to point to “the double.” Your poem “The Two Selves” also 
t, deals with the idea of a dual persona. Could you comment on your use 
E of the double? 
n JF: I honestly don’t know, but I suppose it’s a sort of longing for an 
P impossible freedom. I have some sympathy for those suffering from 
a that psychiatric illness, I think they call it multiple personality 
I disorder. I often wish I were someone else, and very much so with 
A some other forms of non-human life. This is another reason that I 
“a adore nature. 
DV: Both in Daniel Martin and in The Tree, you make a distinction 
| between “looking for” and “looking at,” in both contexts with specific 
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reference to orchids. Looking at seems to be the favored Ta Doroi | 
one need to look for before one can look at? Something on ae ele oi 
a kind of marriage of the Western quest (looking for) with a ee 
Zen-like contemplation or looking at. Is this the psychologica work that 
most of your protagonists are engaged in during their quests for 
ON one begins to “look at” very often by first “looking for.” 
“Looking for” I do vaguely attach to science, wanting to increase 
scientific knowledge. “Looking at,” in a full sense of existential 
awareness of the now, is an art we have more or less lost in the West, far 
commoner with peasants and, I’d guess, women than with intellectuals 
of either gender. I do try to suggest a realization of that. I called ita 
sense of existingness in a recent essay. It is abominably difficult to 
define, but I think both D. H. Lawrence and Virginia Woolf—and 
indeed Golding in his last and posthumous novel The Double Tongue—at 
least sensed it. 


DV: In The Tree, you write, “the key to my fiction . . . lies in my 
relationship with nature . . . in trees.” You refer to the journey into the 
artist’s unconscious that is never fully comprehensible but yields the 
artistic product and is experienced second-hand by the audience. You 
liken the choices of the artist to the choices of paths that one could take 
during a walk in the forest. “Behind every path and every form of 
expression one does finally choose lie the ghosts of all those that one did 
not.” Is there any connection here with the concept of loss to which you 
have referred as a necessary condition for artistic creation? How does 
this relate to the sacred combe, la bonne vaux? 

JF: The knowledge that you haven’t, can’t, explore every path is part of 
the sense of loss—all that you’ve missed seeing. Perhaps what I said to 


Susana Onega in Spain [Form and Meaning in the Novels of John Fowles 
179] puts this best: a 


I am, I suppose, a wanderer or a rambler, 
and deviates through life. I always think the 
the road is very important when you are creating narrative, 
pecause yen are continually coming to forks. You don’t exactly 
ee here you are going, but you have deep principles or 

gs that guide you very loosely. On the actual page you often 
do not know when a scene is going to end, how it is going to end, 
or, if you end it in this or that way, how it is going to change the 


future of the book. This i 
K. lhis is a state of uncertaint in terms of 
the modern physics, indeterminacy. . . . hee 


A person who strolls 
notion of the fork in 
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DV: In your essay, “The Nature of Nature,” you suggest that your 
inability to write about nature in any profound way is because of your 
perception of it as sacrosanct; your experience of nature is not 
translatable into words. Are you intimating that despite your inability to 
write about nature per se, your perception and experience of nature are 
somehow mysteriously related to your creativity as an artist? 

JF: Yes, very much so, others such as Woolf have felt this. 


DV: Your attribution of The Odyssey (like that of Butler and Graves) to a 
woman writer, your praise of the lais of Marie de France, and of course, 
your generally strong, grounded female characters all suggest an 
egalitarian attitude toward gender. You have aligned men with external 
reality and women with internal imagination. Is there a hint here of an 
attempt to reconcile the world of ideas with the realm of the 
imagination? intellect and art? the Jungian anima and animus? the male 
and female attributes that are inherent in each individual but which 
society so often misshapes for its own not always honorable ends? 
JF: There seems a general tendency to associate “ideas” with the male 
sex and intuitive imagination with the female. It’s always secretly 
surprised me that so many of the artists we now consider great were not 
feminine. I’m afraid the well-known historical bias toward my own 
gender can’t be balanced by supposing there are countless women who 
haven’t yet been recognized. I don’t think that there have. One much 
more likely explanation may be that so many male artists do have a deep 
feminine element in both their subconscious and their conscious. 
Perhaps we assess the artists of the past too clumsily by using mere 
animal-sexual definitions. I’d love to think that Homer had been a very 
feminine ancient Greek male. A homosexual? 

I have sympathy with Lou Salomé’s view after her relationship with 
Rilke. Male artists, while better than mere men, are at best no more 
than imperfect women. 


DV: Are there any specific models for your female characters? You 
once mentioned that your wife Elizabeth was inspiration for some of 
them. 

JF: I've often said that I’ve only written about one woman in my life. I 
often feel when writing that the heroine of one novel is the same 
woman as the heroine of another. They may be different enough in 
outward characteristics but they are for me a family—just one woman, 
basically. In my own life that woman has been my wife Elizabeth, who 


no 
or 
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t about trying to do an account of her, but so 


ied in 1990. I’ve though 
clic M RA E lose behind many of my characters. 


far haven’t, knowing she lies so c 

DV: You have claimed to have a feminine mind. Could you elaborate on 

this? è 

JF: Vil quote a previous answer from 1977: 
The women in my books are usually standing for other things. 
I've used a phrase in Daniel Martin, right feeling, which I derived 
from Jane Austen, that central moral position that hovers behind 
all her scenes. Women enshrine right feeling better; a compre- 
hensiveness of reaction to the world. It suits me to set that in 
women characters only because I am a male writer. If I were a 
woman writer, I think I would simply reverse the situation as 
many women writers do, as Emily Bronté does in Wuthering 
Heights. Reason and right feeling are not the same thing. 


DV: The French Lieutenant's Woman has been described as a feminist 
novel. Do you see yourself as a feminist writer? Is it possible to be a 
feminist writer if one’s female characters are essentially symbols as 
opposed to fully integrated, individuated characters in their own right? 
JF: I hope I am a feminist in most ordinary terms, but I certainly 
wouldn’t call myself one compared with many excellent women writers. 
Part of me must remain male. I have a very good academic friend, Dr. 
Jan Relf of Exeter University, and she is constantly pulling me up for 
the careless way I talk of women. Masculinity is like the old pea-soup 
fog, a weather condition I remember from youth. It takes you a long 


time to realize not only where you are but where you ought to be. True 
humanism must be feminist. 


DV: You have said that you rather admire the Victorian novelist Sabine 
Baring-Gould, though accept that he is now counted as minor, and in 
1969 introduced his 1880 novel Mehalah, set in the Essex salt-marshes. 
Your emphasis on individual freedom is particularly applicable to 
women. Like Baring-Gould’s title character, Mehalah, Sarah Woodruff 
is characterized as a “new woman” of the late Toen period. One 
critic [Pamela Cooper] has suggested that your female characters are 
essentially passive, that they are objects of male desire or inspirational 
a apin but not independently creative themselves. Is there any 
a se ree ease them to the brink of artistic creativity but 


JF: This reproach is probably Justified. In part it’s because woman 
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remains very largely a mystery to me—or perhaps I should be more 
honest and admit that this mysteriousness has always seemed to me 
partly erotic. It’s certainly not because I resent their artistic skills. If I 
ever do finish Hellugalia, the central character will be female. 


DV: Your characters are often preoccupied with making sense of the 
past. You don’t write historical novels per se but novels set during earlier 
periods of history that must be understood in terms of their 
relationship to the present, which makes them contemporary rather 
than historical novels. Do you see your role as a novelist in any kind of 
historical terms? 

JF: I don’t feel there’s much point in any historical novel which doesn’t 
have considerable contemporary relevance. True history is best left to 
the historians. I do enjoy their work, but as I enjoy traveling abroad. 
(See the next.) 


DV: In “Notes on an Unfinished Novel,” you write, “history is 
horizontal.” Could you explain what you mean by this? 

JF: I was trying to emphasize the importance of the now. The nowness 
of any given point in time is pure and virginal. You don’t begin to 
understand ordinary history until you have at least some sense of this 
staggering perpetual yet evanescent nowness. 


DV: In Islands, you write, “the major influence on any mature writer is 
always his own past work.” In what ways has your own past work 
influenced your writing? 

JF: Academics always seem to wish to explain everything in a writer by 
past influences. There are of course very good teaching reasons (keep 
the little devils quiet) for this but as I grow older I more and more 
deeply see myself as one being, not the several beloved of deconstruc- 
tionists. The hazards and incidents of life are far too complex for me to 
think someone, some writer or idea, can ever have been “a major 
influence.” Chance (what I call in a recent essay the kerawnos)—the 
countless other artists and theories that I have bumped into or that have 
bumped into me—has made me. 


DV: What kinds of changes do you see in your writing over time? 

JF: There are some, a kind of hardening of fixed views, as I grow older. 
But I am very, very conscious that I must stay open—that is, remain 
capable of judging other values, both in literature and normal 
experience. 
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DV: How do you feel about your novels being taught in English classes? 
JF: A great deal of pity for the poor devils. But more sous Believe 
the literary process is fundamentally beneficial, both for its artes and 
its audiences and especially when it widens their concept of fi eedom, 
both personal and social. I like feeling a vast stream of artists is both 
behind and ahead of me. One can’t stand on the bank. One is willy-nilly 
in the stream; one is the stream. And by “one” I mean both writers and 


readers. 


DV: Recently, you seem to have been writing essays rather than fiction. 

Is there any particular reason for this? 

JF: I feel squeamish about the element of lying in all fiction. Just as I 

wish I could have been an excellent poet, I also perhaps secretly wish I 

had been, like my father, a sort of philosopher. | 


DV: Trust the teller or the tale? 

JF: Neither. Being human means automatically, given the nature of 
individuality and the cosmos we inhabit, that we are fallible. Everything 
is relative. No absolutes, except our—both yours and mine—final 
ignorance. We may pretend we know, but we never do. Least of all how 
lucky we are to still dwell in the now. 


Sull . . . still. I exist still as I write this, you exist still as you read it. 
Can't you sense a mystery, a precious secret told to you alone, in that 
word? 

1995 
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John Fowles came to public notice on the American literary scene 
earlier than in Britain, and was sooner appreciated by popular fiction 
reviewers than by academic circles. As Jeff Rackham has pointed out, 
Fowles was “generally dismissed as a teller of yarns and suspense and 
while even the earliest reviewers praise[d] his craftsmanship, most 
[found] no need to search for symbolic echoes” (89). 

In Britain, it was only after the publication of The French Lieutenant's 
Woman in 1969 that academic critics started paying systematic— 
although not always sympathetic—attention to Fowles’s work. Walter 
Allen (64) singles our Ian Watt as the decisive British critic to stamp the 
seal of academic approval on The French Lieutenant's Woman, while 
Bernard Bergonzi’s Volte face in the “Preface” to the Penguin edition of 
The Situation of the Novel has been pointed out by Ronald Binns as “not 
untypical” (318) of the British critical scene. According to Malcolm 
Bradbury, the reason why the critics virtually ignored John Fowles in 
Britain was that the 1960s were “characterized by a general diminution 
in critical discourse and by the lack of mythology and sociology about 
the nature of fiction and art [while] Fowles’ emphases and concerns 
were very much of a piece with aesthetic speculation in the novel 
elsewhere, especially in the American novel” (259). 

Though Fowles’s work drew more critical attention in the 1970s, 
much of it was shallow (and pejorative) criticism as late as 1977. For 
example, in an article entitled “The English Sickness,” Pearl K. Bell 
laments the absence of any major contemporary British writers worth 
adding to the Leavisite canon?, and chooses Fowles’s Daniel Martin 
(1977)—with Margaret Drabble’s The Ice Age (1977)—as a pointed 
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el dominated by the “passionate intensity” of “the 3 
ctment that curiously contrasts, for example, with 

ontention that John Fowles’s fictions are a good 
ation of the ‘great tradition’ in 


example of a nov 
worst” (80), an indi 
John B. Humma’s c ( 
example of “the signally evident contmu 


English fiction” (80). yi: 
Bell’s and Humma’s contradictory opinions are by no means a rare 


| phenomenon in the critical assessment of Fowles’s work. Indeed, j 
sometimes even the same critic seems to be able to hold contrary i 
opinions simultaneously, as Fowles amusedly pointed out to James í 
Campbell in the course of an interview: “Are you saying I m an 
experimentalist? A moment ago you were sayıng I was a traditionalist” ] 
(Campbell 462). In fact, one of the most striking characteristics of the 
critics’ reactions to Fowles’s novels and short stories is precisely their 
often contradictory nature. Another is the wide range of critical and 
generic perspectives from which each fiction has been approached: 
French existentialism, the romance in its gothic, sentimental, and 
medieval varieties, the pastoral, detective and science fiction, Freudian 
and Jungian psychoanalysis, Sade and pornography, Zen Buddhism, 
Campbellian and Frazerian myth, classic realism, the nouveau roman, 
post-structuralist and deconstructive theories, historicism, the appren- 
tice novel, music and the plastic arts, the Tarot, the New Physics, Johan 
| Huizinga’s theory of play and the Apocryphal Tobias and Sarah story 
are among the most significant. Contradictory reactions and a wealth of 
different critical positions are traits that point to the complexity of 
Fowles’s fiction and, consequently, to the difficulty of pinning down his 
literary achievement in simple terms. If we are to properly assess 
Fowles’s contribution to contemporary British writing we should first 
attempt to place his work within the larger context of the crisis in 
Weltanschauung that took place in the 1960s—the decade that saw the 
publication of The Aristos (1964), originally subtitled “A Self-Portrait in 
Ideas,” and of his first three novels, The Collector (1963), The Magus 


(1966) and The French Lieutenant's Woman (1969)—and the ensuing 
effects of this crisis on the theory of art 


There is general agreement am 
the 1960s was a period of crisis, 


sensibility in the Western world at large. This decade was characterized 
by widespread demands for engagement and commitment expressed, 
for example, in the Student Revolt of May 1968 in Tamas ene in the 
United States, in the anti-Vietnam War and Civil Rights eE in 
Black and Feminist activism and in the appearance S TANE Left. 
These popular movements, together with an increase of interest i 


and literature. 
ong critics and historians alike that 
heralding a complex change of 
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pacifism, in anti-militarist and “green” political options, became the 
most evident expression of what Fredric Jameson has described as a 
“mutation in the sphere of culture,” leading from the old humanist to 
the new postmodernist “cultural dominant” (56). 

For Jameson, there is clear evidence of this cultural mutation in the 
changing attitude to modernism, that now becomes canonized, 
institutionalized by academe, and confronted by the artists themselves 
as offering a set of dead classics that must be displaced and 
commodified. But postmodernism also stands in dialectical relation to 
classic realism. As Patricia Waugh (1984) has pointed out, in the field of 
literature we now witness a widespread tendency toward metafiction, 
the assumption of a tone of ironic and parodic playfulness and the 
flouting of the traditional realism-enhancing conventions of classic 
realism. A central element of this rejection and ironization of classic 
realism is the theoretical belief in what has been described as “the death 
of the subject,” that is, the postulation of the disappearance of the 
“bourgeois individual subject” as a valid philosophical concept, a 
phenomenon which Fredric Jameson exemplifies through the compar- 
ison of Edvard Munch’s: painting The Scream and Andy Warhol's 
portraits of film stars, like Marilyn Monroe or Edie Sedgewick. As he 
explains, The Scream constitutes “a canonical expression of the great 
modernist thematics of alienation, anomie, solitude and the age of 
anxiety,” while Andy Warhol's stars are good examples of human 
subjects “who are themselves commodified and transformed into their 
own images” (61). For Jameson, these paintings perfectly synthesize the 
transformation of the modernist cultural dynamics of “alienation of the 
subject” to the postmodernist dynamics of “fragmentation of the 
subject” (63). Therefore, Andy Warhol's commodified star-figures 
constitute a telling example of “the death” of the subject itself— “the 
end of the autonomous bourgeois monad or ego or individual 
[characteristic of] the period of classical capitalism and the nuclear 
family” (63). 

As Malcolm Bradbury suggested in the above quotation, for a series 
of political, social, and academic reasons the impact of this cultural crisis 
was little felt in Britain, where academe continued to give preferential 
attention to the anti-modernist, anticosmopolitan, and staunchly 
realistic trend of so-called Movement writers such as Larkin, Wain, 
Amis, and Sillitoe. 

In America, by contrast, writers and critics alike were fully aware of 
the shift in world-view. Thus for example, as early as 1967, John Barth 
published an article entitled “The Literature of Exhaustion” in which he 
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tried to analyze the reasons why the E e A had | 

-ently reached a dead end, and seemed incapable o responding to 
gp pate ae H plained how the old literary forms 
the shifting cosmovision. He exple S ae 

SEGRE i in the hands of successive generations of 
progressively degenerate in l EN i a un oe 
writers until they reach a point of exhaustion. : oye W eative 
writer realizes that one particular literary form is eee s/he feels 
compelled to take the conventions of this Rove to the ra cranny a 
new form out of the absorption and recasting of the exhausted form 
itself. s PEN i 

Barth developed this idea further in another essay, The Literature 
of Replenishment: Postmodernist Fiction, in wian he described 
postmodernism as the new literary form arising out of, not one, but 
rather two “exhausted” forms: classic realism and modernism. 
Accordingly, he described postmodernist literature as being character- 
ized by a double, contradictory impulse to simultaneously absorb and 
transcend the two antagonistic literary forms preceding it. 

For Barth, therefore, while modernist literature had evolved out of 
the “exhaustion” of the realist aesthetics, postmodernist literature 
would stand in what we can describe as a parodic relationship to both 
preceding literary movements: classic realism and modernism. 

The combination of the realism-enhancing elements characteristic 
of popular and classic realism with the metafictional, realism- 
undermining elements of modernism creates a characteristic paradoxi- 
cal tension, expressing what Linda Hutcheon considers to be the basic 
trait of postmodernist literature: “a longing for the return to the 
traditional relish in story telling while simultaneously underlining the 
fact that this return is problematic” (Poetics 124-25). The Canadian 
critic is much more specific than Barth when she contends that this basic 
tension is best expressed in one particular kind of fiction she calls 
“historiographic metafiction,” a type of novel that systematically blurs 
the boundaries between history and literature, leveling them to the 
same fictional status. 

In his 1967 article Barth singled out Samuel Beckett and Jorge Luis 
Borges as the only two writers who had seriously tried to transcend 
modernism, going beyond the writing innovations of Joyce and Kafka. 
By contrast, in “The Literature of Replenishment,” he mentions a long 
list ot postmodernist” writers, most of them American and continental 
European,3 adding to them just one British novelist, John Fowles. 
ch eee nee ee and Borges—two ae, a 
between modernism ae grea xX miration—as the necessary lnk 

postmodernism is significant in that then 
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conceptions of self and world may be described as diametrically 
opposed though complementary extreme developments of the modern- 
ist conception, which, I contend, Fowles would try to absorb and 
transcend in his own fiction. 

As Robert Nadeau recalls (1—6), from the early Greek philosophers 
to the era of Newton, theories of art invariably were theories of 
imitation relying on a dualistic metaphysics that presented the spiritual 
world in dialectic opposition to the physical world. The work of art in 
general and literature in particular were considered human construc- 
tions that attempted to reproduce God’s creation, the only original work 
of art. Defining God as the only original writer/creator, the medieval 
writer thought of himself as an imitator of the only two original books, 
written by God: the Book of Nature and the Book of Scriptures. 
Therefore, as Gabriel Josipovici explains (35-36), for the medieval 
writer—and reader—a book such as The Divine Comedy allowed of two 
different levels of interpretation: the literal (or historical), and the 
spiritual (or analogical). The literal meaning was perceived as 
imagination and the spiritual or analogical meaning as numinous 
experience, as mystical illumination, allowing writer and reader alike to 
transcend their human condition, bridge the gap between material and 
immaterial reality and negotiate their transformation from men into 
Cosmic Men or Anthropoi. Within this transcendental logic the modern 
concept of original authorship as defended by the romantics and the 
symbolists would have no meaning, for the function of the anonymous 
artist was to imitate God’s holy original creation as objectively as 
possible. 

The progressive reliance on rationalism, empiricism, and material- 
ism that goes back to the Enlightenment heralds the end of dualism. 
Deprived of the transcendental component, imitation degenerates into 
plagiarism. The modern writer, incapable of conceiving his transcen- 
dental individuation and cosmic integration, now attempts self- 
definition in the only terms available, that is, by assuming the divine 
role of Original Creator of his own textual world. The romantic 
emphasis on the uniqueness and wholeness of the individual self as well 
as the symbolist emphasis on the overall structural and symbolic 
coherence and autonomy of the individual work of art, are logical 
Outcomes of this movement away from transcendental dualism, and 
towards the modernist concentration on the solipsistic description of the 
individual inner reality and the general loss of faith in representational 
art, with which the complete separation of self and world comes to its 
climax. 
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ion of self and world is fully in line with 
this modernist “inward turn.” Beckett's belief that the contemporary 
writer comes at the tail end of a centuries-long tradition of writing, 
together with his realization that language, as an See symbol 
system, is incapable of expressing reality accurately, that there is an 
unbridgeable gap between the signifier and the signified, led him to the 
tantalizing conclusion that “there is nothing to express, nothing with 
which to express, nothing from which to express, no powerto express, 
no desire to express, together with the obligation to express (Esslin 2). 
As an existentialist, Beckett rejected objective generalizations and 
overall totalizing value judgments and defended the truth value of 
individual perception. As a Berkeleyan idealist, he discarded the 
possibility of knowing the external ontology and, consequently, 
restricted his notion of reality to the inner reality of self-perception. | 
Therefore, Beckett's work as a whole may be said to have developed out 
of the tension created by his obsessive compulsion to record the 
inescapability of self-perception, confronted with his conviction of the 
impossibility of writing because everything has already been written and 
language can only imperfectly communicate meaning. Beckett ex- 
presses this tension by creating self-begetting author-characters, like 
Molloy, Malone or “the unnameable,” who struggle between their 
anguished attempts to construct their self-identity through writing, and 
their overriding temptation to silence. Developing Pascal’s conception 
of faith in God as a wager on human destiny, Beckett depicts God as an 
absent and inscrutable manipulator, known, if at all, through the 
arbitrary and absurd tasks he appears to set human beings. 
~ Jorge Luis Borges responds to the modernist split of self and world | 
in a totally opposite way. Rejecting Beckett's extreme solipsism, he takes 
for granted the impossibility of being original and totally ignores the 
post-romantic notion of imitation as devaluated plagiarism. Following 
Montaigne—one of Fowles’s most admired French writers—he rejects 
the Concept of individual authorship for that of a supra-individual 
spiritual Voice, a composite of the individual voices of all the dead 
poets, who—like the anonymous medieval writer—would joyously 
contribute endless variations of the same, all-enveloping text. In “Tlön, 
Ugqbar, Urbis Tertius,” for example, he imagines a world called Tlon 
ee supra-individual spiritual authorship is the rule: “The books are 
stom sled. The concept of plagiarism does nou exit thas been 
Ee all the works are the work of a single author, who 1s 
ginable permutations” (439, my translation): 


Samuel Becketts concept 
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Borges also rejects the concept of lincar time in favor of the notion of 
co-temporality, and contends that each writer creates his precursors 
(1989b:90, my translation). This done, he bridges the gap between self 
and world by imagining the world as a pre-existing, all-enveloping text, 
a “Library of Babel,” made up of infinite spiralling shelves and 
staircases, reflecting themselves in numberless mirrors and containing 
“every possible combination of the twenty-odd orthographic symbols, 
that is, everything that is thinkable” (1989c, 467, my translation). 
Borges’s world is an atemporal, ever-changing and labyrinthine text 
ruled by hazard, where a man can dream another into existence only to 
discover that he himself exists in somebody else’s version of the same 
dream ( 1989d, 451—55).4 

To sum up, we could say that both Becketts and Borges’s heroes 
reach similar situations by different means: where the Beckettian hero 
can only aspire to write himself into existence, secluded in the 
prison-house of his own brain, forever threatened with silence and the 
fear that he is the victim of an inscrutable and remote God’s cruel 
whims, the Brogesean hero, free from the need to assert his 
originality is also, however, caught up in an all-enveloping textual 
universe, condemned to the rewriting of endless variations of the 
pre-existing and life-giving text. Still, there is a crucial difference 
between Beckett’s and Borges’s responses to the modernist “inward 
turn.” In Beckett’s case, it confirms and takes to an absurdist extreme 
the unbridgeable gap between self and world, forcefully precluding 
any kind of human transcendence. For the Beckettian hero the only 
knowable world is contained within the bone walls of his own brain, 
ume shrinks to the present moment, and living consists in the 
Physically decaying hero’s panic-stricken waiting for the extinction of 
his self-perception. 
Borges’s joyous acceptance of imitation as a creative act of 
'nterpretation rather than as devaluating plagiarism has the opposite 
effect. Turning the world into a text and denying the possibility of 
original authorship paradoxically solves the problem of solipsistic 
closure: it cancels the need to define self and world oppositionally as 
aooo and allows for the notion of shared subjectivity/ 
“qe m the all-enveloping textual world, a near enough 

of the book as imaginative and spiritual labyrinth. 
Coe to Beckett, therefore, Borges manages to suggest the 
ate ro: component of writing, while paradoxically denying the 
ne ee Phyaies on which it had traditionally been based: there is 
world of Ideas beyond the textual world, no original Book 
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God of which the writer's book is a pale imitation, or, in ? 
no objective truths or a prior absolutes, beyond 
inderstanding a process that evades final 
atinue re-writing these human 


written by 
Kantian terminology, 
the metaphors created for u 
definition. However, the artist must CO1 
books, must go on creating metaphors because they can still confer 
meaning on human existence. 

Conferring meaning on human existence has, of course, always 
been the function of myth. As Robert Nadeau® has pointed out, 
transcendental, mythical thinking did not truly bridge the gap between 
self and world. What it did was to impose a pattern of meaning over the 
otherwise unintelligible flood of external phenomena that allowed 
primitive man to integrate with it; that is, myth allowed primitive man to 
bridge the gap between self and world imaginatively, transforming the 
world as “other” into a meaningful human world. In this sense, it is , 
interesting to recall, as Nadeau does, the parallelism between the 
mythical striving for unity and the suggestion of the New Physics that all 
phenomena in the cosmos are manifestations of a basic oneness. The 
crucial difference between the uses primitive man and Borges make of 
myth is that, while primitive man was not aware of the constructedness 
of his creations, Borges is. 

My contention is that the Borgesean problematic recuperation of 
the mythical component of writing as a way to transcend the modernist 
“inward turn” constitutes the most important recurrent element in the 
fiction of John Fowles, as well as in that of Lawrence Durrell, the great 
expatriate British writer whose Alexandria Quartet has been described as 
“The Missing Link to Postmodernism” (Vipond 54-68). Lawrence 
Durrell is indeed another name John Barth might have mentioned 
together with Beckett and Borges—a well as with Cortazar, Queneau, 
Butor, etc.—as examples of fully innovative and creative writers linking 
modernism to postmoderism. 

Barth and Nadeau? as well as Hutcheon (“The ‘Real Worlds’ ” 
81-94) and Lodge (Modes 226-27), consider John Fowles a key writer 
linking modernism and postmodernism in Britain, and he is indeed 4 
writer placed generationally after Beckett, Borges, and Durrell, with a 
double background* in the English and the French literary traditions 4s 
well as in post-structuralist critical theory; he has also often pointed out 
his feeling of alienation and exclusion from the English way of life,” and 
is perfectly aware of the problematic crossroads (Lodge, Novelist) 
between the temptation of mimetic transparency and the desire tO 


undermine and renew the inherited conventions in which thé 
contemporary writer is trapped. 
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In “Notes on Writing a Novel” Fowles quotes and comments on some 
of the memoranda he had written while he was writing The French Lieu- 
tenant’s Woman. Midway through the essay he comments that “Alain Robbe- 
Grillet’s polemical essay Pour un nouveau roman is indispensable reading 
for the profession even where it produces no more than total disagree- 
ment” (89). As he explains, one of Robbe-Grillet’s answers to his “key 

uestion: Why bother to write in a form whose great masters cannot be surpassed?” 
(89-90), is misleading in that “it reduces the purpose of the novel to the 
discovery of new forms: whereas its other purposes—to entertain, to sat- 
irize, to describe new sensibilities, to record life, to improve life, and so 
on—are clearly just as viable and important” (91). Expressing his preoc- 
cupation with renewing the novel without sacrificing intelligibility and the 
old humanist values of classic realism, Fowles shows here the characteristic 
hesitation between the modernist “consolation of form” and the “longing 
for the return to the traditional relish in story telling” that Hutcheon—as 
well as Barth and Lodge—considers to be the basic trait of contemporary 
fiction. Fowles’s way out of this intellectual impasse strikingly recalls John 
Barth’s parodic mechanism of absorption and rejection: 


To what extent am I being a coward by writing inside the old 
tradition? To what extent am I being panicked into avant- 
gardism? . . . There are apparent parallels in other arts: 
Stravinsky’s eighteenth-century rehandlings, Picasso’s and Fran- 
cis Bacon’s use of Velasquez. But in this context words are not 
nearly so tractable as musical notes or brushstrokes. One can 
parody a rococo musical ornament, a baroque face. Very early on 
I tried, in a test chapter, to put modern dialogue into Victorian 
mouths. But the effect was absurd. (90) 


With characteristic accuracy, Fowles is here intuiting that, for all its 
Practical difficulty, in literature as in the other arts, the contemporary 
Writer’s assimilation and emulation of past forms can only be achieved 
through parody. The same realization is presented as a fulcrum in the 
education of David Williams, the purblind abstract painter in “The 
Ebony Tower,” confronted with one of Henry Breasley’s masterpieces: 


There hung the huge Moon-hunt, perhaps the best-known of the 
Coetminais oeuvre. . . . As with so much of Breasley’s work there 
Was an obvious previous iconography—in this case, Uccello’s 
Night Hunt and its spawn down through the centuries; which was 
qi turn a challenged comparison, a deliberate risk . . . just as the 
panish drawings had defied the great shadow of Goya by 
accepting its presence, even using and parodying it, so the 
ey of the Ashmolean Uccello somehow deepened and 
uttressed the painting before which David sat. It gave an 
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essential tension, in fact: behind the mysteriousness and the f 


ambiguity (no hounds, no horses, no prey ... nocturnal figures 
among trees, but the title was needed), stood both an homage 
2 


and a kind of thumbed nose to a very old tradition. (23) 


Rimgaila Salys has pointed out how “The medieval paintings of 
“The Ebony Tower” . . . in both their style and subject reveal the heart 
of Fowles’s thinking on nature and the depiction of nature in art” (11). 
To this might be added the observation that Henry Breasley’s 
multilayered absorption and parodic recasting of the Western tradition 
of painting iconically reflects Fowles’s own approach to the literary 
tradition he stems from. Like the mature painter’s recasting of Uccello’s 
Night Hunt, Fowles’s “The Ebony Tower’ —as well as his other 
fictions—is meant to stand both as “an homage and a kind of thumbed 
nose to a very old tradition.” This conception of art is the technical 
lesson Breasley, the mature artist/magician, has tried to teach David 
Williams, the young, successful painter and critic, who has given up 
intuition for technique and representational art for abstraction, a man 
who “always inclined to see his own life (like his painting) in terms of 
logical process” (56), instead of, as Breasley does, in terms of intuition 
and passion: “‘Don’t hate, can’t love. Can’t love, can’t paint’” (49). 
Therefore, although Breasley’s proposal involves the parodic absorp- 
tion and rejection of the past masters, his defense of representational 
art and his equation of (true) love and (significant) art situate the old 
painter far away from Andy Warhol’s commodified and dehumanized 
film stars, of his great billboard images of the Coca-Cola bottle or the 
Campbell’s Soup Can, that Fredric Jameson has described as “those 
explicit fetishes of late capitalist flatness or depthlessness, of superfici- 
ality in the most literal sense” (60). Indeed, the old painter’s defense of 
representational art over abstraction and his equation of love and art 
confer a clear humanist and patriarchal cast to his conception of art, 
further enhanced by his constant attempts to make David see the 
archetypal component of the situation they are living at Coetminais and 
his insistence that he should read Jung and compare the two girls who 
keep him company, Diana and Anne, to the two damsels in the medieval 
romance Eliduc (58).1° 

We could easily draw a parallel between Henry Breasley’s rejection 
of abstract painting and Fowles’s disagreement with the radical 
formalist proposals of Robbe-Grillet. What is more, Breasley and Fowles 
share an interest in Jung and in myth in general, and we can say thal 


anal, ua 
the lesson David Williams learns is the same lesson that will be imparted. l 
by a magus-like teacher and/or a mysterious 


with more or less success, 
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woman, to every other Fowlesian purblind hero, for, as the writer 
himself has pointed out!? beneath their structural and thematic 
differences, Fowles’s novels and short stories share a single unifying 
topos: that of the young hero’s quest for maturation and cosmic 
integration, usually | carried out simultaneously in its archetypal, 
psychological and existentialist versions. 

The archetypal quest structure is not so evident in The Collector at 
surface level. In the preface to the revised edition of The Aristos (1980), 
Fowles explains that, in this novel, he had used as a model Heraclitus’s 
opposition between “a moral and intellectual élite (the aristoi, the good 
ones...) and an unthinking, conforming mass—ho? polloi, the many” 
(9). In his own version of the pre-Socratic theory, the aristos-to-be is 
embodied by Miranda, a brilliant art student, the pollos by Frederick 
Clegg, a lower-middle class “collector”!? whose literary ancestry goes 
back to “the inarticulate hero .... James Dean and all his literary 
children and grandchildren, like Salinger’s Holden Caufield, and 
Sillitoe’s Arthur Seaton . . . (Fowles in Newquist 218). In a very direct 
way, then, The Collector, as Robert Huffaker has pointed out (75), may 
be said to grow out of the “Movement,” the realistic trend associated 
with the Wain-Larkin-Amis troika, that constituted the literary 
mainstream in Britain in the 1950s. Frederick Clegg, Miranda’s 
kidnapper and murderer—like the gang of psychopaths in Anthony 
Burgess’s A Clockwork Orange—may be described as a parodic 
development of the inarticulate “Movement” hero, and the novel as a 
whole as Fowles’s attempt to renew the Movement’s “exhausted” form 
through the parodic mechanism of absorption and rejection. 

But this interpretation, though valid, does not exhaust the novel’s 
meaning, for The Collector is much more complex than it appears at first 
sight. The author himself has explained how the idea for the novel 
came from two different sources: a newspaper report he had read 
about a real gitl who had been kidnapped and kept in an air-raid 
shelter for several days in London; and Béla Bartok’s opera Bluebeard’s 
Castle (in Newquist 219). That is, in addition to shaping the concrete 
circumstances that provide the plot, Fowles is also exploring the 
influence of an archetypal situation: the ogre-like man who punishes 
the woman’s curiosity and disobedience.'* What is more, the novel is 
suffused with literary echoes that range from the merely generic—the 
ee novel, the memoir, the fairy tale, the gothic romance and the 
ae ae the more or less pervasive influence of concrete literary 

ch as The Arabian Nights, Persuasion, Northanger Abbey, and The 
empest. Finally, the novel is also suffused with the basic tenets of 
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existentialism, of Heraclitus’s theory of the Many and the Few, and of 
Freudian psychoanalysis. All these philosophical, psychological, operatic 
and literary echoes are knit together by the single archetypal topos of 
the hero’s quest for maturation, still recognizable for all its realistic and 
parodic displacement as an inversion of the modernist version of the 
myth, the Kiinstlerroman: transforming himself from butterfly collector 
to woman collector and murderer, the young working-class hero 
frustrates the possibility of his own and of Miranda’s self-maturation 
and he becomes an aloof and ogre-like monster, the frightful parodic 
development of the alienated and pathologically introverted Beckettian 
subject. 

In Fowlesian terminology, Miranda’s failure to educate Frederick 
Clegg, to teach him the language of art and to help him abandon his 
collecting and voyeuristic activities, can be interpreted as Clegg’s 
inability to achieve “whole sight” (Daniel Martin 7), that is, as the 
kidnapper’s failure to bring about his transformation from collector to 
creator, from disciple to magus or, in archetypal terms, from man to 
Anthropos. From a Beckettian perspective, it also evinces a failure in 
communication that condemns kidnapper and victim to their own 
separate and impenetrable subjective worlds. From this perspective, the 
subterranean cellar-dungeon becomes an apposite emblem of the 
subject’s isolation and mental alienation that heralds Martin Green’s 
brain-like hospital room in Mantissa. 

The archetypal quest pattern is more overtly presented in Fowles’s 
second published but first-written novel, The Magus (1965), a work of 
great complexity, which Fowles kept rewriting for over ten years!* and 
from which we can say all the other novels and short stories derive in 
one way or another. On the surface, The Magus shows the pervasive 
influence of D. H. Lawrence, T. S. Eliot, and other high modernists and 
evinces a variety of generic influences: the didactic pupil-master 
colloquy, the broadside ballad, the fairy tale, and the romance. Unifying 
all these literary echoes is again the single topos of the hero’s quest,!® 
this time overtly presented in the Kiinstlerroman form characteristic of 
Lawrence and Joyce, and simultaneously developed at different 
symbolic levels: as an existentialist search for eleutheria, the radical 
freedom of the existentialist; as the Fool’s quest through the major 
arcana of the Tarot (McDaniel 247-60); and as the Campbellian hero's 
quest for individuation (Onega, Form 35-67). Significantly, these 
philosophical, esoteric, psychological and archetypal versions of the 
hero's quest are eventually revealed as wholly fictional. The lesson Urfe 
learns is basically the same that Miranda failed to teach Clegg: how to 
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redefine his notions of self and world. To do so, Urfe, the self-centered 
womanizer, will have to be re-educated by means of a series of trials 
intended to test and correct his perception of reality. Maurice Conchis, 
the mature artist/magus, will organize for him the godgame, an 
elaborate performance involving several artistic mechanisms, and he 
will also make Urfe listen to the narration of his own life story and of a 
series of tales with a moral, such as “The Tale of the Prince and the 
Magician.” This tale iconically sums up the aim of Conchis’s teaching. It 
tells the story of the young prince who is told by the king, his father, 
that princesses, islands, and God, do not exist. The prince then meets a 
stranger who presents himself as God and convinces him that his father 
had lied. He returns to the king who retorts that in reality the stranger 
is only a magician, and that all kings and gods are merely magicians. On 
hearing this the prince is distressed and wants to die. But when he sees 
the awful face of death and remembers “the beautiful but unreal islands 
and the unreal but beautiful princesses” (552), he decides that he can 
bear the burden of unreality. As soon as he accepts as the only reality 
the unreal reality of magic, the prince himself starts turning into a 
magician. Peter Wolfe sums up the moral of the tale asserting: “No 
reality underlies appearance; the phenomena is all. Truth and reality do 
not exist objectively but inhere, instead, in the perceiver” (119). 
Although basically correct, this interpretation of the tale places the 
emphasis on the artificiality and constructedness of the human 
representations of reality, and not on the capacity man has to palliate 
the awful awareness of the relativity and limitation of human 
knowledge through art: it is the prince’s acceptance of the value of the 
artis/magician’s constructed reality that turns him into a godlike 
magician, or, in archetypal terms, it is the prince’s faith in the spiritual 
capacity of art to reconcile man and cosmos analogically that brings 
about his own transcendental transformation and cosmic integration. 
We can say, therefore, that the aim of the tale and of the other 
trials set by Maurice Conchis is to correct the young Nicholas’s 
conception of reality and truth as a way of bringing about his 
transformation from an egotistic woman collector (like Clegg, another 
equivalent of Bluebeard) and failed poet-to-be, to a loving husband and 
a truly creative writer, a description of the mature artis/magician that is 
in line with Henry Breasley’s warning “The Ebony Tower” that love and 
creativity go hand in hand and that, for all the infinite variety of 
incidents, both art and real life can be summed up in a simple story of 
love and death that goes back to the myth of Tristram and Yseult.!6 In 
consequence of this, Urfe’s realization of Alison’s worth and the 
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abandonment of his collecting activities—necessary prerequisites for his 
achievement of “whole sight” —closely follows his realization that fiction 
and reality cannot easily be separated, and that reality cannot be 
reduced to a totalizing formula, that, as Maurice Conchis himself 
discovered as a young man, “that great passive monster, reality, was no 
longer dead, easy to handle. It was full of a mysterious vigor, new 
forms, new possibilities” (309). It is this complex, versatile, and 
mysterious kind of reality that only art in its most creative expression 
can hope to reflect or symbolize. 

The other novels and short stories written after The Magus all focus 
on the same basic questions from different perspectives. In The French 
Lieutenant's Woman, Fowles takes the reader back to the Victorian period 
in an ironic mode, in order to compare the nineteenth-century 
totalizing notions of the nature of fiction and reality, and of self and 
world with those of existentialism. As Elizabeth Rankin among other 
critics, has pointed out, The French Lieutenant's Woman ends with the 
Darwinian metamorphosis of the last Victorian aristocrat into the first 
existentialist. The novel’s third ending leaves Charles Smithson at a 
typical existentialist crossroads, his Victorian faith in the unity and 
coherence of the self shattered, pondering doubt-ridden on the next 
step to take and incapable of foreseeing his future, for, although 
Charles Smithson gives up his collecting activities, his maturation 
process does not bring about—as it did for the Prince turned 
Magician—his transcendental individuation and cosmic integration. 
Turning from a Victorian into an existentialist, Charles loses his 
reassuring belief in a well-ordered, unitary cosmos, immediately 
accessible to the subject, and experiences the—characteristically 
Beckettian—agonizing vision of the void, as the world fragments and 
appears unattainable by unmediated perception. Therefore, reaching 
“whole sight” for Charles only amounts to accepting the modernist 
“inward turn,” the alienating and isolating realization that chronological 
ume, the reassuring extension of the present from the past to the 
future, is a human construction, that time is “now,” and that the only 
knowable reality is the reality of self-perception. 

In Daniel Martin, Fowles, in a characteristic development, sets 
himself the task of finding an alternative to this solipsistic dead end by 
rejecting existentialism and moving toward what we can describe as a 
Borgesean position. The novel tells the story of a world-famous 
screenwriter in the process of making the momentous decision to give 
up his career in order to start an autobiographical novel. He thinks he 
has been wasting his life and talents and hopes that autobiography will 
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help him to come to terms with himself. Rather than feeling the 
alienation of the modernist subject, Dan suffers from what Fredric 
Jameson has described as a characteristically postmodernist fragmenta- 
tion, as his university nickname, “Mr Specula Speculans,” a man of 
infinitely mirrored faces, suggests. 

In The French Lieutenant’s Woman, the intrusive and parodically 
omniscient narrator once toyed with the possibility that “Perhaps 
Charles is myself disguised” (85), and he also suggested on several 
occasions a puzzling identity between the flesh-and-blood writer and the 
fictional narrator. These playful suggestions were matafictional winks 
primarily aimed at undermining the traditional division between fiction 
and reality and at enhancing the constructedness of the external as well 
as of the fictional ontologies. In Daniel Martin this possibility is taken to 
the limit: John Fowles, a writer in his forties, writes a novel about 
another writer in his forties called Daniel Martin, who in his turn must 
write an autobiographical novel, using for his hero the pseudonym 
“Simon Wolfe,” a name Dan has picked up at random from the 
Hollywood directory, but which, as the critics have pointed out (Wolfe 
182, Conradi, 95), can be rearranged to form the name FOWLES 
(Simon WOLFE). 

Throughout the novel, Daniel Martin will self-consciously ponder 
the difficulty of his allotted task, always postponing it, with the result 
that when we reach the very last paragraph of the novel we are 
surprised to discover that he has not written his novel yet: “That 
evening, in Oxford, leaning beside Jane in her kitchen while she cooked 
supper for them, Dan told her with a suitable irony that at least he had 
found a last sentence for the novel he was never going to write (704, my 
emphasis). Dan’s unwritten last sentence is “Whole sight, or all the rest 
is desolation,” as Dan’s “ill-concealed ghost’—John Fowles himself 
assuming the persona of external author-narrator—cannot help but tell 
the reader in the metaleptic comment with which the novel ends: 
“Which is perhaps why, in the end, in the knowledge that Dan’s novel 
can never be read, lies eternally in the future, his ill-concealed ghost has 
made that impossible last his own impossible first” (704). 

With characteristic delight in surprising the reader, Fowles has 
hidden this vital information till the very end of the novel. Now, by 
making the first sentence in Fowles’s novel—“Whole sight, or all the rest 
is desolation” (7)—both the flesh-and-blood author’s real beginning, 
and the unwritten intended ending of the fictional Dan’s future 
autobiography, Fowles’s novel entitled Daniel Martin acquires a circular 
structure in which the real and the imaginary, the written and the 
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unwritten, the actual and the potential, merge, and where the identities 
of author, narrator, character and also fictional and flesh-and-blood 
readers are revealed as the fragmented facets of a unique subject, a 
kind of Borgesean supra-individual composite subject, standing astride 
the boundaries of fiction and reality. Thus, Daniel Martin becomes an 
all-enveloping textual world, a Borgesean Library of Babel, trapping 
within itself characters, fictional and flesh-and-blood authors and 
fictional and flesh-and-blood readers alike. 

The acquisition of “whole sight” by Daniel Martin is eventually 
brought about by his understanding of the nature of his love for 
Jane—the sister of his ex-wife—by accepting that the real and the 
unreal cannot be separated and that, in fact, reality can only be pinned 
down by true art, as Daniel Martin finally intuits: “To hell with cultural 
fashion;.to hell with élitist guilt; to hell with existentialist nausea and 
above all, to hell with the imagined that does not say, not only in, but 
behind the images, the real” (454). 

Dan’s rejection of existentialism could be interpreted at face value 
as evidence that Fowles has finally solved his doubts between French 
experimentalism and British realism in favor of the latter—this was 
David Williams’s wrong interpretation of Henry Breasley’s defense of 
representational art. However, Daniel Martin’s decision to give up “the 
imagined that does not say . . . the real” has to be interpreted in the light 
of Fowles’s own definition of reality. It is relevant in this connection to 
recall that when Dan decides to recreate his past he rejects film for 
fiction because, as he reflects, the medium the novel employs, the word, 
is imprecise enough to permit a recreation of reality exclusively by 
analogy, with no “fascistic overstamp”: 


Images are inherently fascistic because they overstamp the truth, 
however dim and blurred, of the real past experience . . . the 
word is the most imprecise of signs. . . . What I was trying to tell 
Jenny in Hollywood was that I would murder my past if I tried to 
evoke it on camera; and it is precisely because I can’t really evoke 
it in words, can only hope to awaken some analogous experience in 
other memories and sensitivities, that it must be written. (100, 
my emphasis) 


Dan’s contention that the word can evoke reality analogically in a 
way film cannot brings to mind the classic dualist oudook on art and 
literature summarized above. As he explains, the kind of art he is 
interested in should be capable of reproducing not only the external 
world accurately but also, and more important, of expressing the reality 
that lies “not only in, but behind the images” (my emphasis). Therefore, 
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by rejecting existentialist formulas, Daniel Martin is not advocating a 
return to classic realism, for it was precisely with the advent of 
rationalism and mechanicism that literature and art lost their reassuring 
spiritual ability to reproduce the metaphysical world analogically. What 
in fact Daniel Martin is advocating is a recovery of the transcendental 
function of art, restoring to it the capacity to suggest the complex 
nature of the “real” reality that lies hidden behind or beyond the 
material world. This would explain Daniel Martin’s parodic rewriting of 
Descartes’ Cogito, ergo sum as “I create, I am, all the rest is dream, 
though concrete and executed” (236). For Daniel Martin—as well as for 
the other mature artists/magicians and for Fowles himself—art, not 
reason, is still the superior form of knowledge capable of conferring 
meaning on human existence and of making man godlike, conscious 
though he may be that there is no metaphysical reality beyond or 
beneath the textual reality created by art. 

From this perspective it is easy to see the close complementarity of 
Daniel Martin and Mantissa (1982), a satiric novel in which Fowles takes 
up again the question of the split between self and world from what we 
can describe as a Beckettian perspective, pushing the modernist 
formula of alienation and isolation of the subject to an absurdist 
extreme by means of a consistent parody of poststructuralist and 
deconstructive tenets.!7 He presents the amnesic writer Miles Green, 
trapped—like the Beckettian self-begetting authors-characters, or like 
Pincher Martin in Golding’s novel—in a hospital room that is eventually 
revealed to be the inside of his own skull. Daniel Martin’s identity, as we 
have seen, was fragmented and inextricably mixed up with that of 
Fowles and with his fictional alter ego, Simon Wolf, and he shared with 
them the roles of author, character, and reader. By contrast, Miles 
Green appears to be obsessed with the preservation of his self-identity 
and his autonomy in writing: he repeatedly and stubbornly refuses the 
help of Erato, who is both his muse and the doctor who has restored his 
creative capacity, applying to the amnesic writer a kind of sexual shock 
therapy that ironically echoes Henry Breasley’s above-quoted warning 
that love cannot be separated from art. Needless to say, Miles Green’s 
aspiration to achieve original authorship and subjective autonomy by 
silencing his muse, that is, the intuitive, the sexual and emotional, and 
also the supernatural side of arn! is invariably frustrated and he 
remains forever trapped within his own subjective world, forever 
condemned to satisfy his thirst for creativity in the barren rewriting of 
endless variations of his own struggle for autonomy in writing. 

Mantissa may be described as the clearest expression of Fowles’s 
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definitive parodic rejection of Beckettian solipsism and nouveau roman 
formalist excesses. After it, A Maggot, his latest novel to date and, 
significantly, his most powerful historiographic metafiction, would 
seem to be Fowles’s most sustained attempt to reconcile the theoretical 
questions about self, world and art he had been tackling separately 
in his earlier fictions. In tune with his definition of reality as com- 
plex and mysterious, Fowles situates A Maggot in Augustan England, 
only, however, to confront the Enlightenment, with its empiricist 
achievements in the sciences, its cult of rationality and its religious 
and political conservatism—represented in the novel by the Tory 
barrister Henry Ayscough—with more ancestral, secret alchemical and 
esoteric practices, embodied in the Cambridge scholar and aristocrat, 
Mr. Bartholomew. In line with the efforts of historiographic 
metafiction to decenter history and to open a space for the 
articulation of marginal cultural facts, the novel's plot hinges around 
the birth of the Shakers, a minority dissenting sect which is described 
in the novel as full of vitality and spiritual force by comparison to 
official Anglicanism. 

Mr. Bartholomew’s father, an anonymous Duke, has hired the 
clever, staunchly rationalist barrister, Henry Ayscough, to gather and 
interpret every possible testimony that might throw light on the 
disappearance of his son. However, the more evidence Ayscough 
gathers, and the more he applies his reason to its analysis, the more 
puzzling the results become. Apparently, Mr. B. has undertaken a 
journey from London to Dolling Cave in Devon in the company of his 
servant, Dick Thurlow, and of three other travelers: an elderly 
merchant presented by Mr. B. as his uncle, Mr. Brown, who turns out to 
be an actor called Francis Lacy; Mr. B.’s apparent bodyguard, Sergeant 
Timothy Farthing, who is in fact another minor actor called David 
Jones; and the pretty maid who travels on the same mule as the 
manservant, addressed as Louise, who is soon recognized by Jones as a 
prostitute known in the trade as Fanny or the “Quaker Maid,” but really 
named Rebecca Lee, born Hocknell, the mother of the historical 
founder of the Shakers. What is more, every witness questioned by 
Henry Ayscough offers a different interpretation of the events that led 
to the disappearance of Mr. B. and to Dick’s death, so that the 
barrister—and the realism-biased reader with him—ends up with four 
main different versions, that is, very far indeed from the narrator- 
historian’s proposed goal of reaching utter objectivity and perfect 
historical truth. 

The multiplicity of alternative versions the novel offers has led 
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realistically oriented critics to complain about the fact that “Ayscough 
never does reach truth incontestable, nor does the reader” (Tarbox 
138), and even to conclude that “Fowles has failed to write a serious 
book” (Moynahan 49). However, as I tried to show in an earlier work 
(Form 137-63), once the univocal, either/or linearity of historical 
“objectivity” and rationality are abandoned in favor of the dualistic logic 
of myth, the fanciful versions of the journey invented by Mr. B. as well 
as the different—celestial and infernal—interpretations given by 
Rebecca and David Jones about the circumstances of Mr. B’s 
disappearance in the cave, cohere in a single, unifying whole. From an 
archetypal perspective, the journey becomes a dual physical and 
spiritual hero’s quest for a new totality of the self (Jung, 183-84) which 
neatly follows the Jungian scheme of the quaternity (Jung 175). 

Within the overall scheme of the quaternario the contradictory 
versions gathered by Ayscough acquire an unassailable logic and the 
multiplicity of names and characters’ roles gain overall significance. 
Further straining the idea of the fragmentation of the subject he had 
already tackled in Daniel Martin, Fowles now literally splits his hero into 
three different characters. Following Jung, who sees the human subject 
fighting to reconcile his conscious, his unconscious, and his anima 
potentialities, he makes Mr. B., the Christ figure at war with the Father, 
stand for the conscious; his manservant and suspected twin brother, 
Dick Thurlow, for the unconscious; and Rebecca for the anima. Mr. B. 
allows Dick, his instinctual half, to lead him and Rebecca, his feminine 
facet, to the womb of the Mother Earth—Dolling’s Cave, in the heart of 
the myth-packed Wessex of Hardy, of the prehistoric culture of 
Stonehenge. There Mr. B. must find a new totality of the self by 
assimilating his instinctual animality and by acknowledging his female 
facet, knowing that this fight involves agonizing suffering but also the 
hope of rebirth, for, in order to achieve its individuation, the ego must 
sacrifice its unconscious, obliging it to find its way out of the maternal 
womb. After the events in the cave, Mr. B. disappears and Dick 
Thurlow is found hanging from a tree, simultaneously dead and 
life-giving, as the little posy of violets apparently growing out of his 
mouth clearly indicates. 

In sum, from an archetypal perspective, the fragmented bits of 
information gathered by Ayscough cohere like the pieces of a puzzle 
into a perfect fourfold design according to which the real aim of the 
journey from London to Devon is to perform a ritual act that would 
analogically enact Mr. B.’s spiritual quest for individuation and cosmic 
integration, and would thus bring about Mr. B.’s transcendence from 
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man into Anthropos. However, undermining this reading is the fact that 
Mr. B. is an endless storyteller and a cunning manipulator, who hired 
the other travelers and persuaded them to perform a series of roles 
while keeping them in the dark about the real aim of the journey, a 
journey he carefully planned and whose results he has accurately 
foreseen. In this sense, we may say that he is the author of his own life 
story. Explaining to Francis Lacy his belief in predestination, Mr. B. 


likened mankind to an audience in a playhouse who were not 
actors, and had no notion that they acted to fixed and written 
lines, and even less that behind the actors lay an author and a 
manager [and that] we were like the personages in a tale or novel 
that had no knowledge they were such; and thought themselves 
most real, not seeing we were made of imperfect words and 
ideas, and to serve other ends. (149-50) 


Mr. B.’s comparison of the world to a theater and of mankind to an 
audience in a playhouse, a well-worn literary device, brings to mind the 
metatheater in The Magus. Like Maurice Conchis, Mr. B. hired two 
players (Francis Lacy and David Jones) and a prostitute, Rebecca, 
reputed for her acting ability, as companions for his journey. But unlike 
Conchis, who enjoys godlike control, and more in line with Nicholas 
Urfe, who is acutely conscious of having “a God like a novelist . 

watching and listening and giving [him] marks for good and bad 
behavior” (539), Mr. B. is painfully aware of the fact that the notion of 
self he and his fellow travelers have wholly depends on their not 
knowing that they are just cardboard puppets, the literary figments of 
somebody else’s imagination. In this light Mr. Bartholomew’s authorial 
autonomy to pull the strings of the other characters and to delineate his 
own destiny is severely called into question: he is a fictional author, like 
Daniel Martin, but he knows, as Daniel Martin does not, that even 
behind himself there is still another author and that he, like the 
characters he himself manipulates, is “made of imperfect words and 
ideas, and to serve other ends.” Imperfect words and, we could add, 
parodic and derivative or intertextual words, for even his identity as 
original character is ironically undermined by the narrator’s teasing 
habit of calling him “Mr. B,” like Samuel Richardson’s rakish hero. This 
reduces Mr. B. to the status of unfree literary character, forever 
trapped within the boundaries of a Borgesean textual world, forever at 
war with a father figure, the anonymous Duke, who suddenly reveals 
himself as the godlike true Author of the only original Book: Fowles’s 
novel entitled A Maggot. This reading gives an unexpected metafictional 
twist to Mr. B.’s journey, undermining the mythical interpretation and 
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suggesting that the versions of reality art provides cannot after all 
confer meaning on human existence, that its only power is to transform 
the flux of experience into patterns. However, if Mr. B.’s revolt against 
the anonymous Duke can be read as the refusal of the (fictional) Son to 
play the role allotted to him by his (flesh-and-blood) Father, Mr. B.’s 
mythical integration with the cosmos can only be interpreted as the 
fictional character’s success in stepping out of the boundaries of his 
textual universe and into the external world. That is, the achievement 
of the hero’s new totality of the self is revealed as an essential 
transformation from fragmented and unfree Borgesean character-as- 
ficiional-author to godlike, autonomous writer. In other words, Mr. B.’s 
quest becomes “an exercise in creative artistry” aiming at his essential 
transformation into “the novelist of himself” (Eddins 204—05). This 
interpretation echoes Daniel Martin’s suggested shared identity with 
John Fowles, and is in keeping with Nicholas Urfe’s new sense of 
freedom when he discovers at the end of his quest that: “There were no 
watching eyes . . . the theater was empty. It was not a theater. . . . It was 
logical, the perfect climax of the godgame. They had absconded, we 
were alone” (The Magus, 1977, 654—55).!9 


As I hope to have shown, Fowles progressively refines his own 
concepts of self and world in the light of his theory of art. In The French 
Lieutenants Woman he analyzes the shattering of the Victorian 
world-view and of the bourgeois individual subject through Charles 
Smithson’s loss of faith in a unitary cosmos perfectly accessible through 
the senses and his ensuing agonizing feeling of alienation and isolation 
as he undergoes a Darwinian metamorphosis from the last Victorian 
into the first existentialist. In The Collector and Mantissa Fowles 
concentrates on this existentialist “inward turn,” taking the conse- 
quences of the split of self and world to the limit, in the first novel from 
a serious and, in the second, from a ludic perspective. For all their 
differences, the personalities of Frederick Clegg and Martin Green may 
be said to share the same basic pattern of alienation and introversion 
characteristic of the generally modernist and specifically Beckettian 
hero. Both repeatedly fail to communicate with other human beings 
and to reconcile themselves with the world. Fowles sees no way out for 
this kind of alienated hero. At the end of the novels they remain 
trapped within the maddening vicious circles of their own mental 
worlds. This might be one reason why Fowles hesitatingly but also 
progressively moves away from Beckettian existentialism toward what 
we can describe as a postmodernist position. He builds characters like 
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Daniel Martin and Mr. B., whose identities are shifting and fragmentary 
rather than alienated, and places them in a Borgesean textual world. In 
contrast to Frederick Clegg and Martin Green, these fragmented 
fictional characters eventually achieve their self-reunification and 
manage to bridge the gap with the external world when they become 
their own authors/magicians, that is, when they conquer their fear of 
hazard and of the impossibility of human knowledge, learn the value of 
true love, and understand that, for all its constructedness, art—the 
human representations of reality—“even the simplest, is the expression 
of truths too complex for science to express” (Aristos, 1980, 151).2° 
Midway between them stand Nicholas Urfe and David Williams, whose 
processes of maturation and cosmic integration are presented just as a 
possibility that might become an actuality after the novels end. 

Kerry McSweeney has described John Fowles as “more an 
unfolding than a growing artist” (31), thus pointing to a most important 
characteristic of the writer: his tendency to take up the same topics in 
every novel, testing their various implications a bit further each time. In 
A Maggot Fowles succeeds in providing the most complex and 
developed answer to the questions about self, world and art he had been 
addressing in his earlier fictions. As we have seen, he equates the 
fragmentation of the subject to that of Jung’s male archetype and 
proposes his self-reunification and cosmic integration in mythical terms, 
but insisting all the while that the human transcendence he offers is 
only a rhetorical gesture, a ritual act. That is, Fowles makes the reader 
stand in the position of the Prince turned Magician: the validity of the 
hero’s—as well as of the reader’s—numinous experience of transcen- 
dence is made to depend on the individual reader’s capacity to accept 
this constructed reality as true, without the help of any realism- 
enhancing mechanisms. 

This ambiguity of the novel's message and the possibility offered 
the reader of constructing his/her own alternative readings are what 
confer on A Maggot the uncertainty characteristic of postmodernist art, 
confirming Linda Hutcheon’s description of the postmodernist ethos as 
“a problematizing force in our culture today [that is] fundamentally 
contradictory, resolutely historical and inescapably political” (xi). 

What Hutcheon calls “political” could be, broadly speaking, termed 
“ideological”: for all its metafictional and parodic distance, Fowles’s 
attempt to recover the transcendental function of art reveals at heart 
the old modernist yearning for mythical closure, as Fowles himself 
acknowledged in a passing remark: “I think all the arts draw on a 
nostalgia or a longing for a better world—at root a better metaphysical 
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condition—than the one that is” (Baker, “Art of Fiction,” 54). What is 
more, the fact that all his novels may be described as variations on the 
male hero’s quest for maturation with the heroines invariably playing 
the suspect archetypal double role of virgin/whore—or temptress/ 
muse—adds to the reader’s impression that, although Fowles has 
repeatedly defined himself as an atheist,?! a socialist, and a defender of 
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feminist issues,?? the roots of his imagination are firmly rooted in 
patriarchal humanism. 

Whether we agree or not with Fowles’s attempts to recover the 
transcendental component of writing and with the clearly humanist and 
patriarchal stance of his creative imagination, what we cannot deny this 
extraordinary writer is the colossal effort he has made to absorb and 
recast the Western tradition of writing,23 adding to it his own often 
contradictory because human—or should we say, postmodernist? — 
convictions. 


NOTES 


! The Research carried out for the writing of this paper has been financed 
by the Spanish Ministry of Education (DGICYT: Programa Sectorial de 
Promocion General del Conocimiento, no. PS 94-0057). 

2 In Bell’s words: “Even if one limits the range of critical reference to the 
post-Lawrence generations, it is dismally clear that the extraordinary mine of 
wit, intelligence and stylistic command that enriched the English novel from the 
mid-1930’s until about a decade after World War II—the flourishing years of 
Evelyn Waugh, Graham Greene, Joyce Cary, Christopher Isherwood, George 
Orwell, Anthony Powell, and the young Kingsley Amis who wrote Lucky Jim—is 
by now more exhausted than the British Treasury. The best, as Yeats wrote, 
lack all conviction, and the worst are full of passionate intensity” (80). 

* He mentions Barthelme, Bellow, Coover, Elkin, Pynchon, Vonnegut, 
Mailer, Barth himself, Nabokov, Butor, Robbe-Grillet, Cortázar, and Calvino 
(66). 

1 Borges’s theories of supra-individual spiritual authorship and of the 
world-as-text have interesting points in common with Roland Barthes’ 
contention in “The Death of the Author” that the role of the author is that of 
mere scriptor, someone who “is born with the text, is in no way equipped with a 
being preceding or exceeding the writing” (145). In contrast to T. S. Eliot’s and 
Harold Bloom's theories of authorship that put the emphasis on the 
relationship between the dead masters and the individual writer, Roland 
Barthes—and the poststructuralist and deconstructivist critics after him— 
contends that what confers reality on the individual (as author/reader) is the 
text, defined as a pre-existing and all-enveloping intertext, endlessly begetting 
and trapping within itself writers and readers alike (136). 

° According to Gabriel Josipovici this kind of (modernist) textual labyrinth 
sull has a numinous capacity: “The book becomes an object among many in the 
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ad, it draws the reader into tracing the contours of his own l 
labyrinth and allows him to experience himself not as enh in we world but 

as the limits of this world. And, mysteriously, to recognize i n Is i ejk eed of 
these limits and to experience a joy as great as that whic r TIA s through us 
when, looking at long distance, with Dante, into the oes o : » we sense the 
entire universe bound up into one volume and understand what it is to be a 
man (309). f N : 

6 In his own words: “As the symbol-making animal fragmented his world 
into discrete unities [after the acquisition of language] he needed mythological 
thinking to pull the jumble of particulars into some, meaningful pattern. Myth 
made connections, bespoke causes and origins, and in general, imparted to the 
world of his creation the sense that it was his world indeed” (5). 

7 In Writings from the New Book on Nature, Nadeau convincingly argues for 
the existence of a close cause-effect relationship between the collapse of 
Western rationalism and the rise of postmodernist fiction in terms of the 
discoveries of the New Science and he mentions as examples of this the writings 
of six American writers—Barth, Updike, Vonnegut Jr., Pynchon, Robins, and 
Delillo—and one single British writer, John Fowles. 

8 Fowles explained to Lorna Sage that, when writing, he often felt “an 
opposed pull” between the “crushing sort of [English] realistic tradition and the 
comic tradition and so on” (33) and the more experimental French temptation. 

®“In many ways... , I have been put in exile in this country. I feel myself 
as having gone abroad, although I continue to live in England” (Stolley 56). 

10 On this, see Onega (““‘The Ebony Tower’ ”). 

1! “The voyage is very important in the history of the novel and may in fact 


aid in novel writing. I call the thing you [Robert Foulke] refer to the quest 
pattern, as in the tradition of medieval romance” (Foulke 370) 


1g 


room. Open and re 


Collectors” and “creators” are “the two classes into which Fowles divides 
mankind”, according to John Mellors (63-72). Dwight Eddins prefers to speak 
of “collectors” and “liberators.” He equates the collector to the essentialist 


author; the liberator to the existentialist author, defined as the kind of author 


capable of “reconciling his own ideations with the fortuitousness of existence” 
(1976:205). 


a On the use Fowles makes of the Bluebeard myth, see Grace. 
He published a second, revised edition in 1977. 


15 Fowl i sei . ; 
es told Daniel Halpern in an interview that while writing the first 


e e ay knew the basic idea of a secret world, whose 
'olved ordeal and whose final reward w ledge 
obsessed me” (Halpern, 35). reward was self-knowledge, 


16 rae Sere 3 
TER ma s surpr ising discovery David Williams makes at the end of The 
sword between hen es an and Yseult. Lying in the forest with a 
chastity. And then , ; y (09). old medieval people. All that nonsense about 
17 tye pe 
See Onega, “Unreal Reality;” and Form and Meaning 23-9 wel 16227 


ig wles defin S 

Fo es the muse as the “ 

; 1e n r 5 “3 2 l 
processes that writers can’t massan ( r etaphor for mysterious menta 


19 The di z aker, “An Interview” 673). 
a rae of the Tory M. P. John venae masters in “The 
character's desperat, onsttutes a striking “variation” on the rebellious 
perate attempt to disobey “the unreal literary rules” (232): 
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created for him by the author, by stepping out of the text, thus simultaneously 
killing himself as a character and becoming “the Deus absconditus, the God who 
went missing.” (235) 

20 Lawrence Durrell’s hero, Darley, makes a similar climactic discovery in 
Clea when he comes to realize that “poetic or transcendental knowledge 
somehow cancels out purely relative knowledge . . . [and is] above, beyond that 
of the relative fact-finding sort.” (Vipond, 59). 

21In a relatively recent interview conducted by James R. Baker Fowles 
renewed his atheist faith: “I stay an atheist, a totally unreligious man, with a 
deep, deep conviction that there is no after-life” (“Art of Fiction” 63). 

22 See, Woodcock. 

23 As I have suggested elsewhere (“British”), Fowles and Durrell initiate a 
specific trend in British writing that has become the most productive trend in 
the 1980s with the publication of such historiographic metafictions as Lawrence 
Durrell’s Avignon Quintet (1974-85), Peter Ackroyd’s Hawksmoor (1985) and First 
Light (1989), Charles Palliser’s The Quincunx (1989), and Jeanette Winterson’s 
The Passion (1987). These novels are equally chaotic and self-conscious at first 
sight but invariably hide perfectly devised mythical patterns that unify the 
novels at fabula, story and text levels. The quincunx, and its cabalistic 
counterpart, the numerus aureus, appears in Durrell’s The Avignon Quintet (or 
Avignon Quincunx) and in Palliser’s The Quincunx. In Peter Ackroyd’s Hawksmoor 
(1985) it takes the (aberrant) form of a gnostic septilateral figure. In First Light 
we find an elliptical circle of white stones enclosing a prehistoric tumulus that 
recalls the New Physicists’ coricept of the parabolic curve on whose vertex 
opposites are integrated, and in The Passion the Moebius ribbon-like double loop 
formed by the major arcana of the Tarot. These figures are all mandalic 
figurations of the totality, expressing the transformation of man into Anthropos 
and so, suggesting the mythical reunification of man and cosmos, of self and 
world. However, in line with the contradictory nature of the postmodernist 
world view, the possibility of mythical transcendence is simultaneously 
undermined by the metafictional element that highlights the intrinsic 
constructedness of the world created and reveals the hero as a fictional 
author/character struggling for autonomy and freedom, thus forcing the reader 
to realize that the transcendence the novels offer has validity only within the 
cardboard limits of the literary texts themselves. 
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For CIRCE and all the other tomb-robbers. 


I HAD SPENT the 1950-51 academic year as lecteur d’ anglais, a 
faintly glorified kind of assistant, at the University of Poitiers in France; 
but was rather firmly told at the end of it that my services would not be 
required during the following year. It was not quite being sacked, but it 
felt like it; and, moreover, deserved to be it. I had been a truly awful 
“reader,” not least because I then knew a good deal more about French 
literature than the English I was supposed to be teaching. I still 
remember vividly describing during my first lecture how Rupert 
Brooke had died among the poppy-fields of Flanders, while my 
blundering through Eliots Four Quartets must have beaten all records in 
making the rather obscure totally incomprehensible. I still wake with a 
shiver of horror when I remember how I must have confused and 
misled the Poitiers students of English during that year. To worsen bad, 
I fell in love with the faculty professor's favorite student. A true firing 
had been completely earned, on both personal and academic grounds. 

I didn’t at all enjoy what I was reduced to after Poitiers, aged 25 
and still living at my parents’ suburban home at Leigh-on-Sea in Essex, 
endlessly poring over the grey, grey columns of the Times Educational 
Supplement. Nothing lured me at all, perhaps because I still didn’t fully 
realize that I had absolutely no vocation at all for academic teaching. I 
had only my second in French from Oxford, and a first-class loathing of 
suburban England; and, on top of that, a near lethal illusion that I was 
intended (as if there were a God and life could show intentions) to be a 
poet. 
Eventually, late in the autumn of 1951, something came unexpect- 
edly to the rescue. The British Council had been appointed the agent of 
a boarding-school in Greece, supposedly based on Eton and enshrining 
the spirit of Byron. The Anargyrios and Korgialenios College had been 
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built and founded in 1927 and was under royal patronage. I am pretty 
sure no-one there had any real notion of what Eton was like, and quite 
sure they had no comprehension at all of “Byron’s spirit.” However, all 
the other good teaching posts had by then gone, and I was in a field of 
only two or three other broken-down horses. I duly won the job. 

I barely knew Greece or the Greeks at all, and had next to no 
understanding of their terrible recent history, first under the 
sadistically cruel Nazi occupation of 1941—44 and then during the 
multiple horrors of the Civil War of 1945—49. Above all I knew nothing 
of the foul horse-mongering that had gone on in the wretched 
“Percentage Agreement” between Stalin and Churchill. I certainly 
didn’t realize what a dangerous old man the latter had become, driven 
by his fear of communism and hopelessly anachronistic vision of a 
renascent British Empire. I didn’t even realize that a distinctly 
conservative right-wing government had taken over in Greece, aided 
and abetted by a patronizing and very misguided Anglo-American 
alliance. Greek women were not to get the vote till 1952, and a king had 
been re-instated in 1947 (against the wishes of most ordinary people in 
the country, though not those, officially, of the direction at the school to 
which I was going). The worst new horror was not to come until 1967, 
yet the dreaded day of the abominable colonels already lay pent in the 
air, like so many other latent fascisms in human history. 

I had perhaps one small saving grace—though far more personal 
than literary. I had, ever since leaving Oxford in 1949, kept something 
I then called Disjoints . . . a sort of broken and very personal record of 
what was happening to me. This journal truly was almost entirely about 
myself, and in no sense a decent historian’s version of matters. Its only 
value lay in the clumsy and often distinctly callow account of a young 
Oxford student born in 1926. That value, it seems to me, must largely 
lie in its nakedness, by which I don’t mean its honesty. “Honest novelist” 
is almost an oxymoron. But perhaps it will one day have some value as 
an account of mid-century innocence, if not downright foolishness. At 
any rate while I was in 1993 attempting to transcribe its barely legible 
manuscript pages, I came on the passage that follows. I had totally 
forgotten it. 

I had arrived at the boarding-school on the island of Spetsai (in 
katharevousa, the so-called “pure” form of Modern Greek; it is Spetses in 
the domotic) at the beginning of January 1952. If Athens, then still 
some way from its present hideously polluted and overcrowded 
condition, had impressed me, the six-hour boat voyage from the Piraeus 
to the island, in the armpit of the Peloponnesus, had neighbored 
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heaven. The five blocks of the school, a mile or two outside the small 
main village, were very nearly grotesque (actually and architecturally 
much more so than I made the place in The Magus, the novel I was 
much later to write about the island), yet I found it all both moving and 
amusing .. . to be only a glance away from the hills above Epidauros, 
and those near Mycenae and Tiryns; and above all, to be so 
miraculously remote from the suburban deserts of Essex. 

I have always been deeply interested, obsessed and absorbed by 
nature, and fell headlong and hopelessly in love with that of Greece, 
literally at first sight. I remain deeply attached to that difficult, devious 
and hospitable, sometimes monstrous yet almost always charming 
people, the Greeks, and have long said that in fact I have three 
homelands: my own England (not Britain), France and Greece. My love 
for all three of them may seem rather strange, since it is above all of 
their rural, “natural history” aspects and little, or not at all, of their 
cities and larger towns. I have a sort of nickname for these aspects of 
both France and Greece that attract me: la France sauvage and agria 
Ellada, the wild sides of both countries. 

This coincides with a more special interest I have developed over 
the years: a bit of a mania for pursuing wild orchids. Terrestrial heaven 
for me is always Crete in late March or early April. When I had a mild 
stroke a few years ago in London, they must have thought me half mad 
at the Royal Free Hospital in Hampstead, where I was treated. I kept on 
muttering and repeating a weird word: tentbredinifera, tentbredinifera, 
tentbredinifera, tentbredinifera. Ophrys tentbredinifera, the Sawfly Orchid, is 
in my opinion the loveliest of all its genus, the Bee Orchids. I had come 
on a small colony of them in flower only a year or two before on a 
mountain in south-eastern Crete; and had then and there a shade 
over-pessimistically decided, in my ward in that Pond Street tower 
overlooking a certain historic cottage, that my days were done . . . 
tragically I should never know such acute bliss again. There is one thing 
wrong about the Royal Free: it overlooks Keats House, really not quite 
the best place for those inclined to dramatize and exaggerate their own 
suffering. 

The following passage was written during the very first few days 
after my arrival on Spetsai. The Magus was not even thought of then; yet 
this last year, when I reread these lines for the first time in decades, I 
realized that it was the sperm and egg, the very genesis, of the as yet 
unwritten—unimagined indeed—book. That is why I reprint it here, 
almost exactly as it was written. Perhaps it’s vain so exactly to detail the 
moment of conception of an as yet unborn child. There are countless 
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little corrections and rewritings I am tempted to make now, but I have 
avoided all but the very slightest changes. This was it, for better or for 
worse. 

The person I call “Sharrocks” is now my old friend Denys 
Sharrocks. In 1951 he was the senior English master, whom I'd 
supposedly come to the island to help. 


THE SCHOOL & THE ISLAND: 1952 


The school is in a park by the sea, which one can hear on the shingle. 
The garden is full of cypresses and olive-trees. There are hibiscus in 
bloom. A well-equipped gymnasium, a football-pitch, tennis-courts, 
even two fives courts! A school which is a dream, superbly situated and 
equipped for 400 boys. But there are only 150, and they are dwindling 
in numbers. So many things could be done here—an international 
school, a co-educational one. Sharrocks thinks any change is hopeless. 

I met the deputy headmaster—a pleasant man with crinkled eyelids 
and an honest smile. We ate with some of the boys. I speak no Greek, 
the other masters speak no English, so I could talk only to Sharrocks. 

I have no time to write this in detail. Tant pis. It needs rewriting 
from the end of the vista. 8 Jan 1952 

I went for a short walk in the morning. It was very cold with a 
choppy sea blowing up against the shore. I saw two kingfishers sitting 
on the strand, least expected of birds. A kestrel, and what looked like 
choughs; and several other birds. And there were many flowers. 
Sharrocks says there are no birds here—but there seem to me great 
possibilities. The variety of natural life excites me—the natural historian 
has a profound advantage over all other men. When I pass through a 
new country, the birds and the flowers and insects mean—from the 
point of view of my own pleasure—as much to me as the humans and 
their artificial world. They form a kind of ubiquitous sanctuary. 

I went down with Sharrocks to the village to buy some utensils. We 
ate fried cuttlefish—very pleasant—with fat olives and chips, and drank 
beer in a small restaurant with a motheaten stuffed buzzard hanging 
from the ceiling. The people seem so friendly; amicable—able to be 
friendly. 

Today I met most of the rest of the staff—as yet they possess no 
characters, but only the nicknames I base on their unpronounceable 
Greek surnames. 

I sat at a table with seven boys for supper—a Cretan on one side of 
me who was nearly inarticulate, and a Turk on the other who spoke 
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fairly well. But it is going to be difficult to keep up a thriving 
conversation for a whole term on a vocabulary of a hundred or so 
words. 

The plunge has been taken; the work seems, from the point of view 
of hours, easy. Four teaching periods a day, total three hours, and two 
duties a week, total five, which makes 23 hours a week. I cannot 
complain. The boys are ebullient, spontaneous, and eager; more 
feminine than English boys. I saw a newly-arrived (from holidays) boy 
kiss a friend on the cheek. The older boys show more affection to the 
juniors than an English boy would dare. Facially, and in other habits, 
one might almost be in England. 

The boys, however, cannot discipline themselves; there are no 
organized games; and the day of seven periods followed by two and 
three-quarter hours homework is too much. The teaching methods 
appear antiquated. The school needs reorganizing. Partly it is the lack 
of a University tradition like Oxford and Cambridge in England, or the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure in France. There is no core of cultured 
masters. Here they seem to know their subjects, but to have few outside 
interests, and little except gossip in common. Rather like village 
schoolmasters in England. 

But the island is a jewel, a paradise. I went for a long walk up into 
the hills inland—through the pine trees, up stony goat-tracks in a cold 
bright silence. It was a perfect cloudless day with a small wind from the 
central Peloponnesus; with almost the warmth of a warm March day in 
England. The pines are small, shapeless, and loosely scattered, so that 
the views are rarely impeded and often superbly framed. A sea of these 
pines is a sea of round tops like cork-oaks. What is strange in the hills is_; 
the silence; no birds (yet they are everywhere around the school); very 
few insects; no humans, no animals; only the still silence and the 
brilliant light and the blue sea below, with the Argolian plain and its 
small central mountains opposite. A purity and simplicity of emotion, a 
kind of quintessential Mediterranean ecstasy, pervaded the air; the air 
infused with pine-resin and winter sharpness and the brine from far 
below. 

I saw no one for a long time; one or two shepherds called in the 
distance. Sound carries fantastically. A small boat chugging out to the 
daily steamer anchored off the village sounded a few hundred yards 
away. But it was two or three miles. I passed an astronomy station, 
strangely isolated in this hill-forest. On another hill further east I could 
see a monastery looming white among the black cypress trees which 
guarded it. The view became more and more beautiful at each new 
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stage in the climb. Opposite, Argolia, like a relief map, indented, edged 
by small bays with pink-orange cliffs and further inland, dark green 
pine-woods. But these woods are so open, so airy, that there is no sense 
of the somber, the far North. Nothing like the terrible forests of the 
Pasvik River in arctic Norway where I’d been three years before. You 
can see these woods for their trees; and they are a relief, like groves, 
sanctuaries from the hot, bare plains. Argolia appears well-inhabited— 
one or two white rashes of village, and a regular speckling of isolated 
farms and cottages. Only the central mountains are barren and 
uninhabited. To the right, the beautiful islands around Hydra, and 
Hydra itself blue and pale-green and pink, floating in the veronica-blue 
sea. Massy islands, with bluff peaks, and big cliffs and escarpments, but 
balanced together in the distance. All the colours are vivid, but soft, 
pastel without being furry, aquarelle yet solid. To the right, over the bay 
of Nauplia, the big mountains of the Central Peloponnesus—snow- 
covered, like pink clouds low on the horizon, glittering faintly in the 
oblique sunlight. Far hills, cliffs, villages, and the vast carpet of the sea. 

I climbed up and up and came onto a rough road, and found 
myself on the central ridge of the island, bathed in sunlight, an 
undulating sea of pines falling to the southern coast, which is much 
more deserted than the north, and has only a few cottages and a villa or 
two to populate it. The sun was over Sparta; the sea between Spetsai 
and the Peloponnesus glittered brilliantly, variegated by small ruffling 
breezes. A fire far below, near a cottage, sent a column of smoke 
straight up into the air; but up where I was there was a small, cold 
breeze tempering the warm sunlight. Nearby I saw a man, the first I 
had seen, cutting faggots. Two more men appeared riding donkeys. 
One of them stopped by me and stared at me and smiled, and said 
something sharply. He wore a stained pale blue beret and ragged 
trousers; his face was linseed-oil brown, like an old cricket-bat, and he 
had a good black mustache. He repeated the same phrase as before. I 
stammered something. He stared back. “Anglike” I said. 

“Ah!” he nodded, half-shrugged, kicked at his donkey, and rode on 
without another look at me. His companion drove the other donkey, 
minute under a mountain of pine-branches, past me, with a friendly 
“Kalemera sas.” 

“Kal’emera” I said, and went my way. 

I walked along the road for a while. I walked through a small 
brake, and a woodcock flew off from under my feet. A lizard scuttled 
away. It was very warm, airy; I struck off the road and came to a cliff 
facing westwards. I sat on the edge of it, on a rock, and the world was at 
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my feet. I have never had so vividly the sense of standing on the world; 
the world below me. From the cliff, successive waves of forest fell down 
to the sea, the sparkling sea. The Peloponnesus was absolutely without 
depth or detail; just a vast blue shadow in the path of the sun; even with 
field-glasses, no details could be seen, except in the snowy mountain- 
tops. The effect was weird and for a few minutes I felt incomprehensi- 
bly excited, as if I were experiencing something infinitely rare. 
Certainly I have never seen so beautiful a landscape; a compound of 
exquisitely blue sky, brilliant sunlight, miles of rock and pine, and the 
sea. All the elements, at such a pitch of purity that I was spellbound. | 
have had almost the same feeling in mountains but the earth element is 
missing there—one is exalted and remote. Here the earth was all 
around one. A sort of supreme level of awareness of existence, an 
all-embracing euphoria. It cannot last long. At the time I could not 
define what I was feeling; the impact and uplifting had made me lose 
myself. I was suspended in bright air, timeless, motionless, floating on a 
sublime synthesis of the elements. Then there was the fragrant wind, 
the knowledge that this was Greece, more than that, the spark which lit 
ancient Greece; and very strongly, the memory of all those grey streets, 
those grey towns, that greyness of England. 

Landscapes like this, on such days, advance men immeasurably. 
Perhaps ancient Greece was only the effect of a landscape and a light on 
a sensitive people. It would explain the wisdom, the beauty and the 
childishness. Wisdom lies in the higher region—and Greek landscapes 
are full of higher regions, mountains over the plains; beauty in nature 
in every corner, a simplicity of landscapes, a purity which demanded a 
similar purity and simplicity. A childishness because such beauty is not 
human, not practical, not evil—and minds fed on, surrounded by, such 
a paradise must become its dupes, intensely attached to it, and after the 
initial offering of worship (i.e. the Golden Age) they must be creatively 
sapped by it. One created beauty to supply a lack of it; here there is 
plenitude. One does not create; one enjoys. 

I walked back toward home, thinking of Treasure Island. The sun 
fell, gilding the crests; the valleys were green, gloomy. I came to a valley 
full of the tinkling of goat-bells. There were twenty or thirty of them; 
the goat-herd called regularly “Ahi! Hia!” and gave a fluty, penetrating 
whistle. I glimpsed him making down through the trees, surrounded by 
goats, a tall man in dove-grey trousers, patched very pale grey at the 
knees, and a black coat. I hurried down the path to catch up with him, 
but I caught sight of a small plant by the side. I fell on my knees, and 
incredibly, there was an Early Spider Orchid (probably Ophrys fusca) in 
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bloom before me, a little thing some six inches high, with one large 
flower, its blotched purple lip insolently outspread, hooded by the pale 
green sepals, and the green bud of a second flower. I knelt down and 
took the details, the goatherd forgotten and his goats tunkling fainter 
and fainter away. Now it was getting dark; the mountains looked dark 
blue, the Argolian countryside black. The air was cold. I walked swiftly 
down the goat-tracks, as there was still a good way to go. At last I stood 
on a bluff from where I could see the school. It was studded with 
anemones, little plants three or four inches high, pink and mauve, 
nodding in what slight breeze there was. 

I tumbled down through the olive-terraces, past a ruined farm, and 
onto the road, which led to the school in a few minutes. I think one of 
the most satisfying walks I have ever made. Once one knows the 
background, the school is best seen as a kind of necessary evil. Such a 
day—vision—dwarfs pedagogy and all things pedagogic. 


There is now an excellent history of mid-century Greece: Mark 
Mazower’s Inside Hitler’s Greece of 1993; Andrew Thomas’s Spetsai (the 
Lycabettus Press, 1980) has a good description of the island and its 
history; while I have tried to say something of the literary background 
of The Magus in the foreword to all later editions. It was my first novel 
and I worked on it for nearly fifteen years, yet still feel it never quite 
came off. 

There is one other name I should have mentioned among the 
“influences.” He had during my time as a student quite as much a one 
as the French Alain-Fournier, but he has recently suffered that fate 
worse than death in the English literary world: been judged vieux jeu, 
distinctly passé. I could never defend the poor dying man’s anti- 
feminism and anti-semitism, but the older I grow, the more clearly I 
recognize his genius in other ways. He is in my view easily our largest 
novelist of the earlier twentieth century; with only one possible rival, 
James Joyce. 

Anyone who has read the preceding extract will guess who I 
mean—D. H. Lawrence. My own experience on the island was dense, 
pregnant with existingness, an intense, as in a prolonged lightning- 
flash, realizing what I am; which is also a shadowing (which I tried to 
reproduce in another context in The Magus) of what I should or must 
become. Such experiences, which I think most of us artists and perhaps 
all of us at some point usually have, come in a very brief space, gone 
almost as soon as arrived. Often we do not even recognize them. Yet 
something in them, if we do, despite their comparative evanescence, is 
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for ever. A form of that “isness,” that present being, ran—however 
clumsily I expressed it—through The Magus. And above all else I owe 
that to Lawrence. 

The school is now defunct, I suspect largely unmourned by those 
of us who worked there. I was sacked, along with many others, both 
Greek and English, on the staff, at the end of the 1953 school year. The 
romantic side of the story took place in England, incidentally, not in 
Greece, as seems commonly, though mistakenly, supposed. 

One of the isolated villas on the south coast that I had seen on that 
first January walk was Yasemia (jasmine), then owned by the Botasis 
family, I believe friends of the more famous Venizelos one. Eleutherios 
Venizelos was a liberal who died in 1936. He had fought for the 
liberation of Crete from the Ottoman Turks, and later gained much 
other territory for Greece, marred only by what the Greeks called, and 
still call, the Catastrophe, the 1922 disaster or terrible forced exodus of 
so many Greeks from Smyrna and the rest of Turkey at the hands of 
Mustafa Kemal (Ataturk). Venizelos became almost a Messiah to the 
new refugees and people in the lands he had gained; but further south, 
in an older Greece, he was seen very differently, almost as a devil, and 
largely responsible for the Asia Minor Catastrophe. He was also 
anti-royalist. In effect he tried in the 1920s to modernize and 
reconstruct Greece. In 1932 he had to resign; a putsch he attempted in 
1935 failed. King George, exiled since 1923, was invited back, and in 
1936 gave power to a quasi-dictator, one Metaxas, who was to die in 
1941. Now Venizelos was sent into exile. Thus, in the rift between the 
intelligent Venizelos and the conservative Metaxas, Greece’s insolvable 
splitness between liberal democracy and right-wing monarchy was 
proven. Anargyros himself seems to have walked the tightrope between 
the two sides; at any rate a tobacco millionaire and himself Spetsai-born 
in 1849, he made the great Venizelos president of the trust to run the as 
yet unbuilt school in 1919. It was finally built in 1927. Anargyros 
himself was to die a year later. He wasn’t much liked on the island, as 
much Albanian as Greek, although he built its main hotel and most of 
its few roads. It had a small adjoining island, Spetsopoula, now owned 
by the shipping magnate Niarchos. He had nothing to do with the 
magus of my novel. He wasn’t even there when it was written. But one 
thing that certainly did affect it was the old Spetsiot flag from the 1830 
War of Independence: an anchor entwined by a snake and with an owl 
(the scops owl was common on the island) surmounted by the motto, 
Eleutheria y Thanatos . . . Freedom or Death. 

I was later to visit Yasemia several times, and I kept many of its 
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features in the book, especially its Moorish colonnade. The original 
name of the headland on which it stood was Sphantzina, according to a 
map I still have of the island drawn for John N. Botasis in 1901. It was 
probably Albanian, like many other of the island names. There was no 
building on it in 1901. It did indeed have its private beach, as in the 
book, and I well remember, the first time that Denys Sharrocks and I 
visited it, that a harmonium was being played, quite the most 
incongruous sound imaginable in such a divine landscape. The Good 
Friday beach and tiny chapel just to the west used to be quite as 
deserted as they are in the book, but I understand it is now a popular 
tourist jaunt, though Yasemia remains private. 

To say “sacred” would be blasphemous, but I simply cannot bear to 
see it all changed. I recognize that it must be, but like all novelists I 
think of that lonely villa on its beautiful headland far less as it really is, 
or indeed ever was, but as I invented it. Many people have found it 
incomprehensible that I’ve never returned, though I have been back 
several times to other parts of Greece. Perhaps my account of this walk, 
which I was to do a number of times again in the following eighteen 
months, may partly explain a little why I have never gone back. . . 
elected exile. 

Some thirty years or more later my translator into Modern Greek, 
Phaidon Tamvakakis, very kindly gave me a book by Nikos Demou: The 
Light of the Greeks (To Phoston Ellenon). It was not until I read the 
powerful essay and quotations that accompany the photographs there 
that I began to understand what had happened to me on that then long 
past January day in 1952. The Greeks see, feel, apprehend light not as 
others do, and from the beginning of history to its end. It is so infinitely 
more than the bikini-clad, tanning-oil, bouzouki-dancing experience 
that so many package tourists (or grockles, as we call them here in the 
West of England) suppose. Among other things it is all beauty and all 
truth. It is in every thought of Heraclitus, Socrates and Plato, it is in 
every painted vase, in every landscape, in every anemone and orchid, in 
every line of Seferis and Cavafy, almost in every taverna. 

It and its absence are life and death. It reveals everything and 
spares nothing. It can be both achingly beautiful and consoling; it can 
be terrifyingly ugly. No other race feels this quite as sharply as the 
Greeks; so intensely, so all-consumingly. 

It was not for nothing that the ancients made the witch-magician 
Circe the daughter of Sol, Helios the sun, which was also one of Apollo’s 
guises. I fell totally under the spell of Circe during that far-off day in 
1952; and unlike Ulysses with his disinfectant moly, have never really 
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escaped from it. I dedicated the first edition of my book to Astarte, who 
does in mythological part lie behind Circe. But I wish now I had offered 
it to something else. On holiday from the school in 1953 I climbed 
Mount Parnassus alone; when I got to the very top there I remember a 
ring of violets that someone had rather poetically planted to crown it. 
The clouds had cleared, all was sun, the view sublime, this was certainly 
the loveliest moment of my life. Inside the crown of violets, beside the 
cairn on the very peak, was a word traced in pebbles in Greek. 

For all Greeks always, and for all of us who truly love their land, it 
was the only word: ows. 
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Heraclitus Against the Barbarians: 
John Fowles’s The Magus 


PauL H. LORENZ 


Most men live as though their thinking were private possession! 


To domesticate magic, that is science; 
To accept the limitations of scientific rule, 
That is magic, or leads to magic.? 


In John Fowles’s The Magus, as in his poem “Barbarians,” the real 
threat to humanity can be found not only inside the walls of Western 
culture, but also ensconced within the very walls of our own individual 
consciousnesses. This is revealed as Nicholas Urfe takes part in the 
godgame of self-discovery which obviates the barbarism within his own 
self-construct, within each of his assumptions and presumptions. It is a 
barbarism which blinds him to the subconscious existence within 
himself of life-sustaining values as well as to an awareness of his 
interconnectedness with others. It is a barbarism—and this is the central 
premiss of Fowless godgame—which can only be removed from 
Western culture through the process of individuals, like Nicholas, 
discovering within themselves the freedom to act in ways which are not 
dictated by the outmoded social structures of the culture they were born 
into. 

The Magus is a novel “about the difficulties of attaining personal 
freedom, especially in terms of discovering what one is” (Barnum 201). 
But this task is complex because Fowles is confronting one of the basic 
constructs of Western culture, what Wilson Harris has described as a 
deep-seated belief in an “authorial civilization” which “runs hand in 
hand with various barbarisms that reside in the most cultivated 
personalities, in ourselves as well as others” (50). This belief in 
“authorial civilization” manifests itself whenever a person or an 
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institution, from a position of power, establishes key concepts as 
inviolable so that no real dialogue on certain issues is possible because 
the person in a position of power (e.g., Nicholas) believes that his 
position rests on a foundation which is absolute and unchangeable. It 
also manifests itself when a writer attempts to control the actions of his 
characters or the responses of his audience. One way for a writer to 
avoid participating in the “authorial civilization” he is questioning is to 
make the “author” as much a fiction as the “characters” in the text he 
writes (Harris 51). This is why, in leading Nicholas toward a discovery 
of the true nature of personal freedom, Fowles constantly reminds his 
readers of the writer’s godlike power to create and control fictional 
worlds. Like Conchis, Fowles is playing a godgame with the minds of his 
readers: he is experimenting with the possibility that his readers’ eyes, 
like those of Daniel Martin, can be opened to the expanded world of 
Heraclitean “whole sight.” Thus, in The Magus, there is a blending of 
form and function. The writer as well as the reader “must live the 
myth” as it is coming into being (Barnum 194) for although fiction 
requires a creator or, at least, an assembler or a compiler, it does not 
require the heavy hand of a controller. Fowles argues in The Aristos that 
if the universe had had a creator, “his second act would have been to 
disappear” (19), just as Conchis and Lily disappear after the conclusion 
of the godgame in The Magus so that a changed Nicholas can confront 
his world with the knowledge that he too has the power to control the 
game. As such, the godgame is an instrument of liberation. 

Fowles knows that for The Magus to succeed, his readers, like 
Nicholas, must enter the “marriage” of complementary, syncretic 
opposites where, in the tension between a multitude of Heraclitean 
extremes, life truly exists (cf. Aristos ch. 6). Heraclitus complained that 
the people of his time did not understand how “a thing agrees at 
variance with itself” [fragment 78] (Kahn 65), how the living and the 
dead, the young and the old, the mortal and the immortal are one and 
the same [fragments 92 & 93] (Kahn 71). For Heraclitus, all life exists in 
the living tension between complementary pairs of opposites which he 
perceived as single forces playing against each other like the “bow and 
the lyre” producing music, harmonié (which Empedocles called Aphro- 
dite or Love), the counterpart to Strife or Conflict. The Heraclitean 
world is one based on “the principle of proportion or agreement which 
creates a harmonious unity out of potentially hostile powers” (Kahn 
196). It is a world in which “Conflict is Justice” [fragment 82] (Kahn 67) 
and “Man’s character is his fate” [fragment 114] (Kahn 81), a world 
where every entity, whether fictional or actual, is free to act naturally. 
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In The Aristos Fowles presents his personal interpretation of the 
Heraclitean philosophy which informs The Magus. According to Fowles, 
Heraclitus described mankind as divided into a moral and intellectual 
elite, the aristoi, and an unthinking, conforming mass, the hoi polloi. 
These are two Heraclitean extremes, but between them there are infinite 
gradations of moral and intellectual acuity which can be (and are) actu- 
alized in men and women. In fact, Fowles argues, “the dividing line between 
the Few and the Many must run through each individual, not between individ- 
uals” (9-10). Viewed in this way, Fowles and other modern Heracliteans 
can identify the good with the thoughtfully considered moral actions of 
the aristoi, who possess whole sight, and evil with the thoughtless actions 
of the blinder-wearing hoi polloi without justifying any system of totali- 
tarian or aristocratic rule (in the modern sense of the word), for each of 
us contains within ourselves elements of both the aristoi and the hoi polloi. 
This is why the only meaningful area in which moral or social change can 
be discussed or actualized is within the consciousness of a single indi- 
vidual (cf. Kierkegaard 29-32). Initially an “existentialist,” it is not sur- 
prising that Fowles shares this Kierkegaardian awareness with Camus, 
who also recognized the ability of art to bring about a renascence of 
“justice and liberty” (Camus, “Artist” 210-12) through the reestablish- 
ment of a Heraclitean equilibrium (Camus, “Helen’s” 188-91). For Fowles, 
a person with whole sight knows that “we all live at a crossroads of 
irreconcilable poles” whose very irreconcilability “constitutes our es- 
cape.” With whole sight, a person knows that “the Many are like an 
audience under the spell of a conjuror, seemingly unable to do anything 
but serve as material for the conjuror’s tricks” even though “the true 
destiny of man is to become a magician himself.” This requires that a 
person like Nicholas accept the limited nature of the freedom available 
to the individual, accept the inevitability of personal isolation, and accept 
the responsibility of learning to use his particular powers to “humanize 
the whole” (Aristos 213-14). 

The original edition of The Magus (1965), unlike the revised edition 
(1977), was quite sympathetic to Nicholas. It was dedicated to Astarte, 
the Phoenician earth goddess/queen whose intervention in the sacrifice 
of her son by Isis led to the resurrection of Osiris and the establishment 
of a religion which promised eternal life to all who were initiated into its 
mysteries (Campbell 1.425). Yet, the original ends with Nicholas 
turning his back and walking away from Alison in a kind of male 
victory. In this version, the metamorphosis achieved consists in Nicholas 
becoming “as firm as Alison herself” (606) in his determination to 
control his own life. The revised version,® which is less sympathetic to 
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Nicholas and lacks the dedication to Astarte, ends with the suspendeq * 


image of Alison still trying to convince a recalcitrant Nicholas that 
without her he will “never be more than half a human being” (667), In 
the revised version, the question of whether or not Osiris will accept 
reanimation in a religion of life is left open, as It still is in the 
Heraclitean tension of our own world. 

Each of the characters in The Magus is an individual manifestation 
of a syncretic entity. Nicholas Urfe represents the consciousness of the 
average English man, just as John Briggs, Nick’s replacement on 
Phraxos, both in the next school year and in the next cycle of the 
godgame, represents the consciousness of the average American. After 
Nicholas meets Briggs, he comments, “I began to understand why 
Conchis had picked him. If one had taken a million young 
college-educated Americans and distilled them down into one quintes- 
sential exemplar one would have arrived at something like Briggs” 
(633). The characters are syncretic because the godgame is a kind of 
experiment to test the possibility of metamorphosis within the 
consciousness of the average educated Western male. The events of the 
godgame are meant to be instructive. They are not meant to be 
understood as literal truth, but rather as metaphorical descriptions of 
complex modes of feeling. 

In the godgame, Nicholas must be viewed as an anti-hero. He is an 
Oxford-educated male who feels that Oxford’s greatest gift to civilized 
life is the same “Socratic honesty,” a product of our “authorial 
civilization,” that Fowles exposes in Daniel Martin. As a result of his 
training, Nicholas places a higher value on words and appearances than 
on substance. In his club at Magdalen, “Les Hommes Révoltés, ” Nicholas, 
showing rare whole sight, hints at how the novel should be read as he 
explains how he and his friends: 


~ 


argued about being and nothingness and called a certain kind of 
inconsequential behavior “existentialist.” Less enlightened peop* 
would have called it capricious or just plain selfish; but we didnt 
understand that the heroes, or anti-heroes, of the Frenci 
existentialist novels we read were not supposed to be realistic. We 
tried to imitate them, mistaking metaphorical descriptions Q 
complex modes of feeling for straightforward prescriptions of 
behavior. We duly felt the right anguishes. Most of us, true to the 
eternal dandyism of Oxford, simply wanted to look different n 
our club, we did. (19) 


When Nick’s “existentialist” philosophy is put to the test of suicide, Nick | 
twice fails to pull the trigger because suicide does not satisfy the | 
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3 demands of appearance. He had sought a Mercutio death, “a death to 
ad be remembered, not the true death of a true suicide, the death 


obliterate” (64). 


In Nick’s conception of honesty is also a matter of appearances rather 
pt than substance. His “Socratic honesty” consists of conquistadorial 
he justifications of his own narcissistic behavior. This is perhaps most 


evident in his attitude toward women. Here, Nick is not even honest 


on with himself, as evidenced by statements such as “I didn’t collect 
he conquests, but by the time I left Oxford I was a dozen girls away from 
on virginity” (23). With women, Nicholas is cold and calculating, using 
b them at his own convenience. While he claims that he made sure “the 
eh current victim knew, before she took her clothes off, the difference 
hy between coupling and marrying,” he admits that he allowed his 
ng relationship with Janet, a girl he “didn’t love and would never love” to 
Si > reach a point where he knew that she believed that they were to be 
married. As the story develops, Fowles uses, because “marriage” is the 
A Heraclitean model, the quality of Nicholas’s relationships with women 
he as a kind of litmus test to determine whether or not he has understood 
a the lesson which Conchis is trying to share with him, to determine 
of whether he has attained whole sight. 

To the unenlightened Nicholas, “the feeling of relief that dropping 
a a girl always brought” was evidence of his “love of freedom” (23-24). 
na On the island, when Conchis tells Nick that Alison, unlike Janet, is able 
‘al weet through him, Nicholas responds in defeat, “I suppose I don’t 
his ae what love is, really. If it isn’t all sex. And I don't really care a 
eo ce any more, anyway.” Nicholas’s defense is that he is the 
ine ‘spresentative of modern Western man. “It’s not all me,” he claims. “It’s 


he V ne age. In all my generation. We all feel the same” (149). Clearly, 
Icholas is a barbarian, or at least he contains the barbarian within him. 
le recognizes this fact after talking to the dishonest neo-Nazi Mitford 
lof _ at the conclusion of the godgame (627-28), but by this point, he also 


p S aud within himself something of the pious Leverrier. who had 

“at cs metamorphosis through a previous cycle of the godgame 

w When Ni fin, 

of enteri n Nicholas reaches Greece, he immediately realizes that he is 

; of World 18 another world, a world which contrasts sharply with his own 

the sinist of Oxford-inspired Socratic rationalism. For Nick, Greece has a 

In scious ascinating Circe-like quality. His initial reaction is an uncon- l 
experien enon of the reality of the Heraclitean world which he will 

Jick Hh O En ] on Phraxos, for the true setting of this novel is not in Greece | 

the Sand, but in Nick’s moral consciousness.2 The world of | 
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consciousness that Nicholas enters when he goes to Greece is a 
different from the English consciousness which he carries around 
within him as the Greek landscape is different from the English (51), i 
is a world of consciousness which is calmly aristocratic in a Heraclitean 
sense; that is, it is a consciousness possessing whole sight, ą 
consciousness in which, in the words of Heraclitus, “Conflict is Justice" 
(Kahn 67), a concept foreign to Nick’s barbarian understanding. 

Nicholas is guided into this new world by Maurice Conchis, the 
emcee of the godgame, a kind of psychological and worshipful 
venture into virtual reality. In the ancient world, games, sports, and 
dancing developed out of religious worship associated with the 
goddess religions (Olivovna 18). These games, much like Conchis’ 
godgame, were intended as celebrations of human life and physical 
potential and thus were “playful” acts of worship in which there were 
no real losers. That is why Nick is frequently reminded that the game 
is better if he pretends to believe and why Conchis is concerned when 
Nick receives a physical injury in the portion of the game where he is 
arrested by “German” soldiers. The playful, non-hierarchic, non- 
competitive nature of a sacred game like the godgame, is, in itself, a 
telling negation of the stern power and assumed importance of any 
form of totalitarianism, including the totalitarianism of omnipotent 
celestial gods, or men who act as if they were. Competitive games and 
sports, on the other hand, reinforce the cultural values of the Aryan 
invaders who displaced the goddess religions of Europe (Olivoyna 
192). Nicholas, in his Aryan mind-set, wants to win the godgame. In 
his barbarian mind, he thinks the game is an ego-satisfying 
competition for power, rather than a civilized celebration of life in the 
ancient Greek tradition. 

Fowles plays many games with names in The Magus, besides the 
obvious one with the identities of Lily/Julie and Rose/June. Nicholass 
family name is Urfe, which Fowles explains in the foreword to the 
revised edition is his own childhood pronunciation of “Earth” (9) 
Nicholas claims to be related to Honoré d’Urfé, the author of 4 
seventeenth-century pastoral called L’Astrée, or “The Star,” which Nick 
does not read until after he leaves Phraxos. Nick’s roots, as his name 
suggests, are clearly in the earth, but his pretensions are with the g0% 
in the sky. When he finally reads L’Astrée, he discovers that the pastor? 
is a story of earthly rather than celestial values. It is his own story: k. 
story of a man who has been dishonest in love, who must struggle tO i 
back the trust of his lover (94, 592). Even this game with names sugges" 
that Nicholas has within himself, in his heritage, all that is necessat} ii 
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a achieve a metamorphosis of perception which will allow him to live in 
ind harmony with present realities. 


. Tt This game of names continues with Maurice Conchis. An issue is 
ean made of the pronunciation of the “ch” in his last name. The islanders 
» a pronounce “Conchis” with a hard “ch,” so that it is homophonic with the 
ice” plural of “conch,” the spiraled gastropod which is often used to 
symbolize feminine mystery and appears in mythology as the shell 
the trumpet of the Tritons. Conchis himself prefers his name pronounced 
ful with a soft “ch” as in the word “conscious,” or childishly mispro- 
and nounced, “conscience” (75, 83). Thus, Conchis’s role extends beyond 
the that of the theatrical emcee suggested by his initials. He becomes an 
nis's instrument for the reawakening of Nick’s conscience, especially that 
ical feminine moral consciousness which lies buried deep in the subcon- 
rere, scious prehistory of the Urfe family. 
ame | Even the title of the novel is part of a word game. While the 
hen original edition began with an identification of the word “magus” with 
le i$ the magician® in a pack of Tarot cards, the revised edition makes this 
10n- only one of the possible interpretations or masks which the title 
If, a assumes (485). The word “magus” is also related to the Magi of the 
any Bible who were among the first to recognize the arrival of a new 
a world of values. Though the identity of the Magi, who lived in Persia, 
an 


is an unresolved issue in religious studies, many regard the Magi as 


ryan the guardians of a tradition of Aryan religious poetry and even claim 
e that Zarathustra was a Magus. In this view, the Magi are clearly 
> in 


a associated with the celestial, masculine religion of the Indo-European 
a mvaders of the Mediterranean and the continuance of Indo-European 


i religious tradition in Christianity. Others regard the Magi as “an 

he aboriginal tribe of sorcerers and necromancers” who were “responsi- 
ae ble for the degradation of Zoroastrianism” (Eliade, History 1.321—22). 
la 


_ The Magi are reported to have used no temples, altars, or statues for 

"A religious purposes. In other words, the Magus may also be seen as the 
1 r oe of organized, male-dominated, celestial religion. Fittingly, 
ess magus exists in the marriage, in the tension between these 


ick sh 
ee Heraclitean religious extremes. 
ods “m The methodology of Conchis invokes yet another interpretation of 
g ‘il agus.” Conchis’s use of Lily/Julie in his attempts to convert Nicholas 
tor to a reli 


the eva gion of life is reminiscent of the methodology of Simon Magus, 
il in ay Christian heretic important enough to be mentioned by name 
€ Bible. Simon Magus proclaimed himself “the divine power that is 


i sts i c » . soe ` 
2 10! eae Great” (Acts 8: 10). Mircea Eliade explains Simon’s religious ideas 
ry) M this way: 
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in fact he was worshiped as the “first God,” and his 
companion, Helen, discovered by Simon ina brothel at Tyre, was 
regarded as the last and most fallen incarnation of the Thought 
(Ennoia) of God; redeemed by Simon, Helen-Ennoia became the 
means of universal redemption. . . . The union of the “magician” 
with the prostitute insured universal salvation because their 
union is, in reality, the reunion of God and divine wisdom, 


(History 2.375) 


If Eliade is correct, the religion of Simon Magus was a Heraclitean 
attempt to synthesize the celestial male-dominated religion of the Aryan 
tradition with the earth-centered feminine religion of the autochtho- 
nous peoples of the Mediterranean. With Conchis playing the role of 
Simon Magus and Lily/Julie playing the role of the sacred prostitute 
Helen, it can be assumed that one purpose of the godgame is to show 
Nicholas a state of consciousness in which there is a balance between 
male and female principles, between the carnal and the spiritual, 
between the dialectical unreality of words and the physical actuality of 
the things they signify. In Heraclitean philosophy, as in the religion of 
Simon Magus, those with whole sight strive to keep body and soul 
together. 

As Nicholas plays his role in the godgame, there are frequent 
references to other cycles of the game played with other players in 
previous seasons. The cycle of the game which is most instructive of the 
game’s true purpose, however, is the one in which Conchis discovers his 
own whole sight. The details of Conchis’s story do not always 
correspond to factual history, but his story does have enough internal , 
consistency to make it plausible as the model for the game. In his / 
Socratic youth, Conchis claims to have belonged to a club, the “Society 
for Reason,” which treated science as a religion and sought to organize 
the doctors of the world into a scientific and ethical elite. Conchis gav¢ 
Nicholas the society's manifesto, which claimed that “adherence to 
reason is more important than adherence to any other ethos whatever 
whether it be of family, caste, country, race, or religion” and that “the 
first duty of science is to eradicate unreason” wherever it may be foun 
(193-94). Members pledged to control their lives according tO the 
principles of Socratic rationalism and Aristotelian science while denyi®§ 
that any other methodology or truth existed. 

Over this manifesto of “Socratic honesty” an older and wise! 
Conchis had scrawled the word “Merde” (194). From his enlightened 
a eae selene seach is aware that rationality and logic aN 

) , for directing thought into useful chann 
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i i ents essential to the nature of humanity, as the 
is a rather than elem z ai 


as manifesto claimed. Conchis tells Nick that “any fool can invent a plan 
ht for a more reasonable world. In ten minutes. In five. But to expect 
ne people to live reasonably is like asking them to live on paregoric” (175). 
Oy Rather than denying the validity of the nonrational, the wiser 
ut Conchis sees that viewing art and science as Heraclitean extremes allows 
a human understanding to exist and freely develop in the tension 


between them. He tells Nicholas that “All good science is art. And all 
in good art is science” (416). Conchis's objection to science as religion is 
an similar to his objection to the intellectual word-worlds of the novel, for 
he is familiar with novelists who, like the scientists of the “Society of 
of Reason,” create fictional worlds which repeat the Socratic error (417). 
His conscious decision to abandon the world of pure reason came in two 


y | Steps: First there was the intellectual understanding of the reality of 
en ’ experiences which cannot be explained scientifically. Later there was 
al, the personal experience of an actual world where science, logic, and 
of rationality were of no use in making important, life-and-death 
of decisions. Thus, Conchis objects to anyone who creates a fictional world 
al whose logically coherent system ignores the realities of the actual 
world,’ defining a standard which Fowles strives to live up to. 
nt Conchis achieved his intellectual metamorphosis through his visit 
a with Gustav Nygaard in the remote north of Norway. Though he went 
he to Norway in pursuit of his scientific interests in ornithology, Conchis 
his soon developed a scientific interest in the case of Henrik Nygaard, 
ays Gustav's brother, who appeared to have lost all of his rational faculties. 
nal, Henrik lived on a point of land jutting into the river which was the site 
his / Ofan ancient Lapp dolmen. In Henrik’s cabin, Conchis finds two bible 
ety quotations, one from Exodus ‘and one from Esdras, written in blood. 
ize Both of these quotations refer to the guidance of god as light which 
ave appears in a pillar of fire. Conchis discovers that the dolmen and the 
to! Milat of fire are one and the same. They are images of God, evidence of 
er, 1e wisdom of God, but they are not God because they have material 
the existence, In The Aristos, Fowles writes, “Look out of the window: | 
nd maig you see is frozen fire in transit between fire and fire” (21). ; 
the dot universe, all that there is, is made of fire. But for Henrik, the 
ing a 1s absolute and unchangeable, a concrete manifestation, a 
Ea S aene which has ceased to participate in the transit of life | 
isel A 18 the universe, rather than merely a temporal state of existence. 
aed or k ik is a Jansenist who believes in a cruel god who has selected him 
are | ia °rment and punishment; thus, the frozen pillar of fire he sees is the 
nels 8¢ of a vengeful god in the Aryan tradition. Henrik’s belief in his 
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god is sincere and total even if it is not rational. He is caught up in, and 
participates in, the fierceness of his god. Conchis observes, I had never 
seen a face that expressed such violent determination never to 
compromise, never to deviate. Never to smile (310). Henrik iS so 
incensed by the intrusion of Conchis and scientific inquiry into his 
world that he becomes a berserker, attacking Conchis with an axe, In 
this blending of form and function, Henrik’s homicidal behavior 
reflects the cosmic mission of the god he faces. 

When Conchis views Henrik communing with his god of 
destruction and death, he knows as a scientist that the frozen pillar of 
fire exists only in Henrik’s mind, but he also recognizes the inadequacy 
of his scientific beliefs to account for the reality of what is being 
experienced. Conchis describes his vision of enlightenment: 


In a flash, as of lightning, all our classifications and derivations, 
our aetiologies, suddenly appeared to me like a thin net. That 
great passive monster, reality, was no longer dead, easy to 
handle. It was full of mysterious vigour, new forms, new 
possibilities. The net was nothing, reality burst through it. 
Perhaps something telepathic passed between Henrik and 
myself. I do not know. 

That simple phrase, I do not know, was my own pillar of fire. For 
me, too, it revealed a world beyond that in which | 
lived. (314) 


Henrik’s pillar of fire is one of certainty, destruction, and death; 
Conchis’s pillar is one of uncertainty and the possibility of metamorpho- 
sis into a new world of life. Henrik’s world does not permit a smile; , 
Conchis’s new world demands the Heraclitean complement, the | 
knowing smile of a buddha who is aware that he does not know. 

In Conchis’s world the smile was to become all important. It is 
symbolized by the smiling stone head from sixth century B. C. E 
Didyma with which Conchis attempts to enlighten Nicholas. “That is the 
truth,” Conchis tells him, “Not the hammer and sickle. Not the stars an 
stripes. Not the cross. Not the sun. Not gold. Not yin and yang. But the 
smile” (150). It is a smile like Sarah’s in The French Lieutenant’s Woman. lt 
is the smile which eliminates the pretensions of science, birth, etiquet® 
and social order. It is a smile which cannot be responded to on an 
intellectual level, but “can only be met with a smile in return” (FLW 
150). In Norway, Conchis discovered the existence of a reality outsid® 
the purview of science, but it is on Phraxos that Conchis faces his 0W” 


pillar of fire and discovers the nature of the freedom which th 
discovery implies. | 
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In the seventy-eight chapters of The Magus, the only chapter with a 


aa title is the one in which Conchis tells Nicholas about his experiences 
er : i à Fino 
Tn with the Germans during World War II. The title is the Greek word 
soe eleutheria, “freedom.” Before explaining how the war taught him the 
) his meaning of freedom, Conchis, as he usually does in the godgame, 
win explains the conclusions he expects Nicholas to draw from what he is 
vior about to experience. Conchis understands war as something which can 
only occur in a masculine, Aryan world of “brute force, humorless 
| of arrogance, illusory prestige, and primeval stupidity.” It is a product of a 
r of world in which men consider themselves superior creatures and 
uacy consider women as inferior objects intended for their use, a world of 
eing coupling without love. It is a world whose pretensions are patently false, 
a world whose adherents feel that brutal violence is the only defense 
| against the laughter of ridicule. Warfare, for Conchis, is “a psychosis 
ons, | caused by an inability to see relationships,” a legacy of the Aryan 


That barbarians (420). 


ae Colonel Wimmel and his Aryan emissaries, die Raben, are 
new z nae A k 3 
ap representatives of Henrik’s conception of god. Like a vengeful pillar of 
and fire, their purpose is to torment and punish the innocent into an 
acceptance of the prestige, the power, and the logic of brute force. 
For Science, logic, and reason are insufficient to explain the motivation 
h I which leads Wimmel to offer to spare the lives of the eighty hostages he 
has taken in reprisal for the deaths of four Germans—on the condition 
ath; that the villagers find and turn over to him the guerrillas responsible— 
vho- when he knows the guerrillas have already been arrested. Science, logic, 
e and reason are insufficient to explain why he continues to brutally 
the torture the guerrillas after he knows that they have told all that they 
| know. Nor do they explain why a man who claims he is not a sadist but 
It is a realist feels it is necessary to decorate the trees with the naked, 
E half-gutted corpses of two women whose major crime was the baking of 
; the bread for the men they love. Colonel Wimmel has a divine purpose in 
and this destruction of established human values. He declares, “I have only 
the e supreme purpose in my life, the German historical purpose—to 
n. It fae order into the chaos of Europe. When that is done—then is the 
ette, vO r lieder-singing.” “German order” consists of the unconditional 
y Gt . ptance of the vengeful German’s right to inflict brutal and 
LW penal punishment at will, the acceptance of a world where “nothing 
side yarus, everything is permitted” (435). The basic assumptions of 
own amel’s “religion” are as inviolable as the “Socratic honesty” with l 


; Which N; IT ; 
this M Nicholas justifies his relations with women. 
‘mmel offers Conchis, who is the mayor, what appears to be a 
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choice: If Conchis kills the guerrillas, the eighty villagers will be saveq, $ 
Conchis, in scientific, utilitarian fashion, decides to accept the offer for 
the greatest good to the greatest number, po ae Soe that the 
gun is empty, and he is expected to beat the men to d a p tt n point, 
one of the guerrillas reminds Conchis of eleutheria.’ Aware that 
choosing freedom is the only defense against inhumanity, Conchis 
decides to join the hostages to be executed (he is wounded in the 
execution, but does not die). That Conchis recognizes the Heraclitean 
import of his decision to choose eleutheria is made clear when Conchis 
tells Nicholas, “My reason has repeatedly told me I was wrong. Yet my 
total being still tells me I was right” (442). i ) 

While Conchis made an existential choice of moral life, his friend, 
Anton, the sensitive German commander on the island, chose instead a 
death motivated by despair. When Nicholas expresses pity for Anton, 
Conchis criticizes him for his barbarian beliefs. Nick’s pity shows that 
he, like Wimmel, believes in a masculine world where those in the 
minority may be persecuted, tortured, killed, and raped. Conchis tells 
him, “You are sick. You live by death. Not by life.” He is convinced that 
his story of Wimmel’s actions on Phraxos is “the only European story. It 
is what Europe is. A Colonel Wimmel. A rebel without name. An Anton 
torn between them, killing himself when it is too late. Like a child” 
(446). The absolute freedom of a Colonel Wimmel, of an all-powerful 
god, or an unregenerate Nicholas denies other human beings freedom 
of choice. Freedom must be relative; it must be a product of “marriage,” 
born out of the Heraclitean tension which naturally exists between 
contrary orders of thought. 

Thus, eleutheria exists in the Heraclitean tension between an 
individual’s desire to act on the basis of free will and the demand of 
society that the wills of others be considered. In The Aristos, Fowles 
explains how free will is a benefit of living harmoniously with society: 

At the most obvious level, the final decision of a committee: 
though it may not be the decision that some individual members 
would have arrived at “of their own free will,” does represent 4 
freedom of general human will in the face of an apparent) 
determining biological system. This is perhaps the deepest 
psychological attraction society holds for the individual; thoug” 
the more easily comprehensible individual in each of us tends 1o 
think of other people’s opinions and beliefs as in some way 
hostile and confining, a deeper intelligence in each is aware that 


what springs out of this conflict is a greater general freedom < 
and one in which each eventually shares. (69) 


Thus Heraclitean conflict leads to freedom, as well as to justice: ol | 
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les, an individual’s free will is strictly related to the individual's 


edi Fow f a 2 . É 
fon freedom to live im conditions of social equality. That is why Conchis 
the takes his place among the hostages, equal to all of the other men of the 
mi village. He is aware that “the greater intelligence and greater 


hat knowledge, both of self and of life” that each individual possesses, the 
will be the freedom enjoyed by all (Aristos 70). The way to 


hi reater 
ik Riev a more human society, for Conchis and for Fowles, is through 
an the education of the individual. Freedom, eleutheria, is a product of 
his whole sight. 
my The motivation of Conchis and the others involved in putting on 
the godgame is now clear. They are aware that the way to ensure 
nd, their own freedom and to create a world better suited to human 
da happiness is through education. The godgame is an experiment in 
on, methods to spread effectively the perspective of whole sight. Nicholas 
hat | has been chosen as an experimental subject because he is representa- 
the tive of the educated English male. If Nicholas can learn to open his 
ells eyes, Western society must hold within itself the possibility of its own 
hat salvation through a metamorphosis into a society that is more human, 
It more free. 
ton Early in Nick’s cycle of the godgame, he is presented with a little 
ild” tableau in which he is shown something of the nature of his own 
ful consciousness. Nicholas, at this point, does not have enough self- 
om awareness to recognize his own world when it is presented to him. The 
2). tableau presents a world presided over by Apollo in all of his naked 
een masculine power. Nicholas watches as a satyr, complete with goat 
| haunches and an eighteen-inch leather phallus, pursues a naked 
an | nymph. The nymph escapes into the vegetation, but her place is quickly 
lof | taken by Artemis, who, with the approval of Apollo, kills the satyr with 


vles an arrow. 


ty: The scene is certainly ambiguous. In some myths, Artemis is the 
tee, earth mother, the protector of women and childbirth. In others, she is 
er the virgin hunter, the sister of Apollo. Her killing of the satyr might be 
nt a seen as the earth mother’s protection of the nyumph’s freedom and a 
a | a nation of sexual coupling without love, or it may be seen as 
h ie ses it, as advocating a world “where Miranda is nothing and 
sto him to S eigned” (188). That is, he sees the tableau as Conchis meant 
way RA g It, as the final victory of Apollo over Dionysus (191), a victory 
that hes religion of death over the Dionysian religion of earthly, sensual 
a of hee ceonsciously, Nicholas understands that this tableau is a criticism 

. s world of consciousness. He comments, “I also felt irrationally 
For Jealous of all these other people who had appeared from nowhere to 
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poach in ‘my’ territory, who were in some way in conspiracy against 
me, who knew more” (188). ; 

Nicholas wants to be Caliban and reign supreme. While he would 
not admit it, he wants to live in the world of Clegg in The Collector, a 
world of death where women are to be collected and displayed like dead 
butterflies by a single ultimately powerful male ego. Late in the novel, 
Lily Montgomery essentially accuses Nicholas of being Clegg. She 
accuses him of falling in love with Alison “as an unscrupulous collector 
falls in love with a painting he wants. And will do anything to get” (613). 
Nicholas in true Clegg fashion considers Alison “a girl with as much 
morality as a worn-out whore from the Place Pigalle” (613). In the world 
of Clegg and Nicholas, a desirable woman can only be a goddess or a 
whore, and only whores allow themselves to be touched by men. 

Alison has been touched by men, but she has more of the goddess 
in her than Nicholas suspects. She is tired of being, in her own words, “a | 
stupid Australian slut,” “a piece,” who can sympathize with another's 
feelings and trusts her own emotional truth. She regrets the lack of 
mystery and delicate emotion in her all too material life, for she already 
instinctively understands the lesson that Conchis uses the story of Lily to 
teach to Nicholas: “It is not only species of animal that die out, but 
whole species of feeling. And if you are wise you will never pity the past 
for what it did not know, but pity yourself for what it did” (152). She 
knows that the greatest threat to human life is “not the bomb. It’s us” 
(36). She knows that the relationships she enters into with men are 
unhealthy, and she seeks the truth to heal them. When Nicholas meets 
Alison in Athens, it is clear that she knows that relationships need to be 
built on emotional truth rather than on the conquistadorial principles of | 
the “Socratic honesty” that Nicholas continues to practice as he lies 
about having syphilis in order to keep his mind on his latest hopes of 
acquisition, the two elusive women on Phraxos. 

On the climb up Mount Parnassus, Alison demonstrates her 
connection with the human life around her. She gives the muleteer two 
packages of cigarettes to thank him for his help because, true to her 
emotions, she “felt two packets fond of him” (262). At the top of 
Parnassus, she instinctively understands the “light,” while the beauty © 
the “being-now-ness” of the home of the gods, the “intellectual joy 
marrying and completing the physical one,” comes as a shock t° 
Nicholas, a shock which he is not yet prepared to accept (264): On 
Parnassus, Alison is a nymph, a goddess. She cavorts in the nude an 


attempts to teach Nicholas to make love rather than to have sex. Shé 


exists i i i : : j 
s in the Heraclitean tension, the “young and ancient; innocent ani | 
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ast A corrupt; in every woman, all woman” (269). Her real self is as naked as 
f her body. She is Eve as she was in the Garden of Eden, “Eve glimpsed 


ld again through ten thousand generations” (274), but Nicholas refuses to 
A accept Alison as she is, for she is more developed than he is. She makes 
ad him realize that his venereal disease is not syphilis but something in his 
el, view of the world which is far more terrible in its capacity for 
he destruction (270). Although Nicholas has a vision of the promised land 
tor with Alison, he remains committed to the collection of objects of desire 
3). rather than to the establishment of a meaningful relationship with 
ch anyone. He remains a total narcissist. 
rld This is borne out as the godgame continues. As his relationship 
ra with Lily/Julie becomes more sexual, he begins to consider the 
possibility of adding her sister June/Rose to his list of conquests. When 
ess he finally gets the opportunity to go to bed with Lily/Julie, he regards it 
“a } as a total victory for his masculine ego, evidence of his male right to 
r's possess any object he desires. Perhaps this is the venereal disease that 
of Lily/Julie hopes the condom she insists he wear will protect her from. 
dy Once the sex is finished and Nicholas is seized for his trial, once the 
to object of desire is possessed, Nicholas becomes a vengeful man wishing 
ut to punish the “whore” who had “used” him. At his trial, the faults of 
ast Nicholas are explicitly presented, but the point is made that Nicholas, 
he the representative of Western culture, is not personally at fault for his 
as” “marriage-destructive” attitude. As Dr. Maxwell comments: 
S We must always remember that the subject has been launched 
be into the world with no training in self-analysis and self- 
| orientation; and that almost all the education he has received is 
of | positively harmful to him. He was, so to speak, born short- 
jes sighted by nature and has been further blinded by his 
of environments. It is small wonder that he cannot find his 
way. (521) 
1er After Nicholas is reviewed by the gods and goddesses of the ancient 
wo World and the representatives of modern Jungian theory, he is given 
er the Opportunity to play the vengeful all powerful god of a Wimmel or a 
a Henrik, or, like Conchis, to choose to be human and refuse to torture 


i a innocent. Significantly, when he is given the whip, the cat of nine 
Joy als, and Lily/Julie, an innocent like Jesus or Conchis before her, 


9 makes herself available for scourging, there is too much humanity in 
EA ee for him to use the cat. He understands that “the better you 
| ne tand freedom, the less you possess it” (526, italics mine). Despite 
mi | 's hopeful sign, he remains a hateful man seeking an outlet for his 


reye ; A X 9 
nge. But, his world of consciousness is changing. He awakes from 
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his ordeal to find himself alone ina dead city, a “medieval Hiroshima” 
(542). He finds himself in a world which he must leave if he has any 
hope of continuing his life. ‘ 0 

Back in London, Nicholas, who still relies on the Socratic standard 
of truth that he learned at Oxford, attempts to make some sense of his 
experiences in the godgame. His conception of the truth is still factual 
and materialistic and still ignores the validity of emotional truth, This is 
evident not only in his quest for facts to establish the identities of the 
players in the godgame, but also in his relationship with Jojo. Feeling 
that his sexual drive is the source of his failure to establish healthy 
relationships with women, Nick decides to enter into a sexless 
relationship with Jojo without realizing that he is only using the 
homeless girl of the streets, as he has used all of the other women in his 
life, for his own purposes. Kemp, Nick’s aging communist landlady, 
criticizes him for ignoring the human reality of emotional relationships, | 
but echoes Dr. Maxwell when she tells him, “It’s not your fault. You're 
a victim of the dialectical process” (655). Her judgment is correct, but 
Nicholas is not simply a victim of the dialectic described by Marx, he is 
most essentially the victim of the one-sided “dialectic” of “authorial 
civilization” practiced by Socrates—and taught at Oxford. 

It is Lily Montgomery, the syncretic mother of Lily/Julie and her 
sister on Phraxos, a woman even Nicholas realizes is a contemporary 
reincarnation of Demeter, who explains the situation to Nicholas, 
though he still has no respect for the values of the goddess. He 
associates Lily Montgomery, as the early Christians associated Demeter, 
with “the stink of sulfur” (613). She has to remind him that he is the 
representative of the established order. It is he who controls the | 
contemporary situation, and it is he who tells lies and acts for the wrong 
reasons (609). She tries to tell him that sexual behavior is of little 
importance, that honesty in relationships is most essential to love (614), 
but Nicholas still cannot comprehend that true honesty is an entity 
purged of fossilized Socratic certainty. 

The novel ends as ambiguously as it does because all metamorpho- 
sis requires sacrifice, and great changes require great sacrifices. For 
Nicholas to metamorphose into a man who has the ability to love, into â 
man capable of entering into a loving relationship with Alison, he woul 
have to abandon the entire past theory of his life, abandon his 
commitment to all that is barbarian in Western culture. He would havé 
to learn, to use the words of David Levin; that: 


Men may be masters in relation to women: but, as Hegel and f 
Marx understood, the master’s position of mastery is alway®s 
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a” $ nevertheless, a position of degradation and enslavement. The 
archetypes which our patriarchal society has stereotyped, and 


ay . « oss $ F 
which it continually reproduces as “essentially” and “inherently 
rd feminine, must be developed, now, by our society as a whole, and 

; by men in particular. At the same time, society must allow women 
iS to free themselves from the bondage to degraded and degrading 
lal stereotypes, so that they can begin to develop themselves in 
16 relation to other creative archetypes. (284) 
he It cannot be denied that Nicholas has changed as a result of his 
2 experiences in the godgame, but remains to be seen whether Nicholas, 

y as representative of Western man, has within him the desire to complete 
i his metamorphosis, to accept a world of Heraclitean eleutheria. He is the 

3 judge, he is in control of his own destiny, the decision is his. Even as a 
a character in a novel, he is free to make his own decisions. That is why 
| Fowles ends the novel with a quotation from the Roman lyric poem 

S Ano +99 ` “ : 
ee “Pervigilium Veneris” (c. 150 C. E., anonymous) or The Celebration of 
re a : ; P 

Venus.” The poem, which celebrates spring and new beginnings 
ut : ; 

j brought about by the birth of love in the world, repeats the quoted 
1S : ; F 2 f a : 3 
a] refrain of hope three times in nine lines: “Cras amet qui numquam amavit, 
ia ; , » 

f quique amavit cras amet” (Tomorrow may he love who has never loved, 
m she who has loved may she love again tomorrow). The godgame has a \ 
r serious purpose. Conchis and the other producers of the godgame, 
A including Fowles, believe that the hope for Western culture lies in a 
ie Heraclitean understanding of the nature of love. The playfulness of the 
3 godgame is serious, for, as Lily Montgomery reveals to Nicholas, “there 
re is no God, and it is not a game” (637). 
he } 
ng Notes 
tle H 3 à PE. 

4) A leraclitus, Fragment III (Diels 2; Marcovich 23b). 

F ; Faustus in Lawrence Durrell’s play, An Irish Faustus (12). 

aty i All references and quotations are from the Revised Edition of The Magus 
un ess specified. 

nO- ee Each of Plato’s Socratic dialogues provides a clear example of what Wilson 

‘or He is means by “authorial civilization.” The character Socrates, who always 

oa aie the position of authority, never questions the key concepts of his own 

ild wane Rather, working from an inviolable foundation of beliefs which are 

: op eee and unchangeable, Socrates asks questions designed to “guide” his 
his ou pen Into giving responses which demonstrate the correctness of Socrates's 
ave Opposes emmined position. Socrates controls the discussion so that his 

ie aes never get the chance to challenge the basis of his position in the way 

md i ae hallenges theirs. The discussion is so one sided that the “Dialogues” are 

1S | of the Ogues at all, but lessons designed to convince students of the correctness 
1y > master’s position. 
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5 Nicholas comments: | 
When that ultimate Mediterranean light fell on the world around me, | 
could see it was supremely beautiful: but when it touched me, I felt it wag 
hostile. It seemed to corrode, not cleanse. It was like being at the 
beginning of an interrogation under arc-lights: already I could see the 
table with straps through the open doorway, already my old self began to 
know that it wouldn’t be able to hold out. It was partly the terror, the 
stripping-to-essentials, of love: because I fell totally and forever in love 
with the Greek landscape from the moment I arrived. But with the love 
came a contradictory, almost irritating, feeling of impotence and 
inferiority, as if Greece were a woman so sensually provocative that I must 
fall physically and desperately in love with her, and at the same time so 
calmly aristocratic that I should never be able to approach her. (51) 

6 The word “magus” is also clearly related to the words “mage,” “magic,” 
and “magician.” A mage is a practitioner of alchemy. As the contents of The Book 
of the Sacred Magic of Abramelin the Mage (1458) indicate, medieval alchemists 
were interested in more than the metamorphosis of matter. Their magic was | 
also designed to form a bridge between the spiritual and the physical worlds. It — 
had the power to calm the spirit, heal maladies, consult with spirits, and procure 
visions. In other words, the mage or magus was continuing to perform the 
function of the shaman, who was invested with similar powers. Unlike the 
alchemist, who often used his powers for personal gain, the shaman’s powers 
are used more legitimately. They are used only when it is necessary to restore a 
sense of balance in the cosmos. Thus, as Eliade argues, every shaman is a 
magician, but not every magician is a shaman. The shamans are the “aristoi” of 
magicians (Shamanism 5-8). While Nicholas often considers Conchis to be a 
mere conjuror, Conchis is a shaman in so far as he reports his ecstatic 
experiences in the realm of the spiritual in an attempt to spare Nicholas some of 
the dangers involved in a journey across the arc of the cosmos. 

7 Conchis tells Nicholas: 

There had always been a conflict in me between mystery and meaning. I | 
had pursued the latter, worshiped the latter as a doctor. As a socialist and | 
rationalist. But then I saw that the attempt to scientize reality, to name it 
and categorize it and vivisect it out of existence, was like trying to remove 
the air from the atmosphere. In the creating of the vacuum it was the 
3 E ee because he was inside the vacuum. (417) 
: 
signifies both a power of destruction and death — as in the burning of @ 
city or a funeral pyre — and also a principle of superhuman vitality; 4 
temporary phenomenon that dies out or is quenched and an eterna 
principle that is everywhere one and the same, whether in the altar flam® 
the forest fire lit by lightning, or the blazing torches of war. By meditating 
on the fire one who knows how to read oracular signs can erceive the 
hidden harmony that unifies Opposing princi 3 r vithin the 
5 : : | g principles not only with! 

cosmic order but also in the destiny of the hum h (Kahn 2 

9 Conchis’s choi y of an psyche. 6 

onchiss choice of freedom and life is deep] rooted in autochthon0 
Greek culture. As Joseph Campbell has observed PRA i 
eee had been permitted to occur between the two contrary ord eg ' 
of patriarchal and matriarchal thought, such as in the biblical tradition 
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was deliberately suppressed in favor exclusively of the male... . [I]n 
Greece the masculine will and ego not only held their own, but prospered 
anner that at that time was unique in the world: not in the way of 
the compulsive “I want” of childhood (which is the manner and concept of 
ego normal in the Orient), but in the way of a self responsible intelligence, 
released from both “I want” and “thou shalt,” rationally regarding and 
responsibly judging the world of empirical facts, with the final aim not of 
serving the gods but of developing and maturing man. (3.173-74) 


inam 
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The French Lieutenant’s Woman and 
the Evolution of Narrative 


KATHERINE [TARBOX 


The writer studies literature, not the world, 
He is careful of what he reads, for that is | 


.. what he will know. 
Annie Dillard, The Writing Life 


It has always seemed to me that The French Lieutenant’s Woman is 
Fowles’s most enigmatic novel and that its power to disturb arises from its 
experiments with narrative limits. I am proposing that this novel is an 
anatomy of the relationship between human cognition and narrative, and 
that it naturally implicates itself in this relationship as well. The stories 
within the novel dramatize the ways in which human subjects make ex- 
perience intelligible through storytelling processes, activities mirrored by 
the narrator in his struggle to bring the novel as a whole into being asa} 
narrative edifice. Yet at the same time the novel communicates a mood of 
despair about the fact that our narrative habits leave behind or eclipse 
unnarratable reality—all the Deleuzean Desires, all the affects, aporias, 
and imponderables that cannot speak and become real because they can- 
not fit the trajectories, protocols, and causal clockwork of narrative logic: 
The novel moves well beyond lament, though, because while it both nar- 
rates and defines the limits of narration, it simultaneously aims to pro 
duce, through its exertions, an evolved reader. This reader, by virtue of 
accepting the radical cognitive challenges the novel offers develops new 
perceptual skills and Processes that enable him or her w read in other 
than narrative ways, in other than institutionally conferred ways that take 
their being from narrative practice in the first place j 
A peat Regis is a perfect microverse, a brilliant spatial | 

Plays the way that humans impose narrative order 0? 


| 
i 
i 
i 
} 
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nonnarrative experience, with its hermetic system of roads, paths, 
streets, and cart tracks. It is an impress on a landscape—with its wild, 
engulfing channel waters and its looming, crumbling cliffs, repositories 
of inscrutable geologic and cosmic mysteries—that is the expression of 
all that is unknowable and which is coextensive with our being itself, 
with our undomesticated impulses, desires, and appetites. 

Sarah, who always represents this extra-narrative reality as well as the 
attempt to become unstoried, is set by those in power among the paths of 
Lyme—the same conduits all the inhabitants use—and told not to stray. A 
long paragraph details how the paths splay outward, like narrative, into a 
series of binary choices that progress to familiar, approved destinations. 
She can “either turn down Cockmoil” or go “along the half-mile path” to 
the Cobb (62). She seeks escape from being written by this architectural 
syntax in her bonne vaux “poised in the sky” (166), an “eyrie,” a place 
suggesting flight, the trope of desire and aleatory movement. She leads 
Charles into this unmapped territory, and he is afraid of the transgres- 
sion: “The road he walked” suddenly became “a brink over an abyss”; he 
felt something “had gone wrong with his reading of the map,” but he felt 
both “lost and lured” (145). He feels “beset by a maze of crosscurrents . . . 
swept hopelessly away from his safe anchorage” (176); “a slip and within 
a few feet one would have slithered hopelessly over the edge” (166). 

Sarah’s flight from linear, causal narrative must be seen as a subver- 
sive attempt to evolve beyond the cognitive habits that produce a narrative 
mentality in human beings, habits richly displayed by the townspeople of 
Lyme. They call Sarah “Tragedy” or “Whore,” names that net her unruly 
being in canonical narratives. Mrs. Poulteney demands that Sarah match 
the story elements and meet the narrative shape of the Christian sin-and- 
expiation plot. The Vicar, speaking of Sarah, sighs, “That's a long story,” 
(33) and assembles a tale that meets his listener's expectations. Charles, 
when he realizes he’s forced a virgin, tries madly to reconcile this stunning 
and disruptive narrateme, against a list of plots in his mental files: the 
hysterical woman, the power-hungry woman, the man-hating woman, 
ae on. When he breaks off his engagement to Ernestina, he offers her 
ue of familiar plots—the cad-and-bounder plot, the I-am-not- 

a. plot, and so on—that might help her subdue her huge and form- 
cae and explain his inexplicable (even to him) behavior. Ernestina 
Re r often overcome by the anarchic forces of her own feelings. 
D harles becomes angry with her she writes in her diary, I cannot 
dhe aaa SO very upset . . . I wished to cry . . - SO very vexed’ (253). But 
plines herself and shapes her feelings into the mold of the sermon 


(92) 
(fe) 
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narrative: “Let this be a lesson to me to. . . obey . . . Let me earnestly anq 
humbly learn to bend” (253). 1 

All of these characters play out what Mancuso calls “the basic 1 
motivation of all psychological functioning” (102), which is the drive to 
“assimilate input . . . to an acquired, internal representation of narrative ( 
grammar structure” (91). He adds that we can only process Incoming l 
input, store it, and later retrieve it if it includes “semantic material | 
representing all the properly sequenced story grammar parts of a text” s 
(95). A repertoire of probable causes and likely effects are imprinted € 
along with narrative syntax. When Sarah tells Charles that she gave 
herself to Varguennes, he recognizes the fallen-woman plot, but when 
she talks bizarrely of marrying her shame and pain, of social suicide, he 
cannot compute cause and effect, cannot process this information ] 
against his repertoire of internalized stories. He tells her to go away,in | | 
effect to erase this unacceptable story and try again to write one that can 
be sanctioned. She appears to agree and Charles is extremely pleased, 
smiling, relieved at the result of his repair procedure. Mancuso notes 
that the need to shape experience against a narrative template is as 
strong as the drive to eat, sleep, and breathe, and that doing so 
successfully generates extreme pleasure in the thinker (101). Charles 
can, now that Sarah is “cured” (182), write the dénouement of her story, 
which before had been unimaginable. “He saw the scene already” (182). 
The problems, of course, are that hardwired narrative thinking 
brackets perception, disallowing other ways of perceiving unmediated 
life experience, and it becomes profoundly deterministic. 

This cognitive model stresses the intertextual nature of human in- | 
teraction. Humans collaborate to produce mutually satisfying narrative 
accounts. In fact, Mumbry notes that it is these narrative transactions that 
construct “the impossible object . . . society” (6). Schleifer, Davis, and 
Mergler note that this fact gives rise to institutional cognition: “It is pre- 
cisely because knowledge is always another’s knowledge that instituted 
cognition is possible” (166). In this novel, characters finish each others 
thoughts and sentences, anticipate each others’ next moves, imagine scenes 
others leave unnarrated, and echo each others’ words of advice. 

Power resides in the hands of those who tell the best—that is, most 
intelligible, MON satisfying — stories, and prevailing narratives work to pro- 
ducs and maintain an obedience culture. In Mumbry’s words, narrative 18$ 
a singularly potent discursive form through which control can be drama- 
tized, because it compels belief while at the same time it shields truth claims 
from testing and debate . . . Symbolic resources that serve the ends 9 
control are realized through practices of Storytelling and listening” (100). 
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an uses science despotically, bringing powerful scientific 
reasoning procedures to bear on unstable narratives like Sarah’s, to 
realign them and bring them into congruence with narratives that serve 
his interests. If she does not conform, she will be sent to an asylum; 
obviously, society offers incentives for adherence to canonical narra- 
tives. Her emotions are as unacceptable as her actions. Emotions are 
largely taught not by experience, but by stories, wherein narrative 
situations set up standard expectations for certain appropriate 
emotional responses. In this way emotion is, as Kerby says, “linguisti- 
cally mediated, . . . a cognitive response” (48). Grogan cannot retrofit 
Sarah’s profound and unnamable emotion to a narrative that would 
sufficiently account for it and sanction it. She insists to Charles that her 
pain is sensual, generative, and enabling, even if it is not to be 
explained. Grogan says, “You must not think she is like us men, able to 
reason clearly, examine her motives, understand why she behaves as she 
does. On must see her as a being in a mist” (156). 

Grogan consigns Sarah to the melancholia narrative, with its 
putative causes, effects, crises, and dénouements. In a symbolic gesture 
he takes the La Ronciére text down from his shelves and gives it to 
Charles, in effect prescribing and dispensing narrative for the confused 
man. Charles will be able to replace the unprocessable Sarah with a 
scientifically created replicant. Charles’s reading becomes a paradigm 
for the reading process itself, where the reader comes to see the story as 
a generic template that can be extended to other situations. Dr. 
Matthaei, the author of this text, relates how he used Marie de Morrel’s 
story to diagnose six other women who exhibited random one-to-one 
correspondences to her story. The tale also seduces Charles to patch 
himself into the story: He “identified himself at once with the miserable 
Emile de La Roncière” (235). 

E S the eaten the novel Grogan acts once again as a voice of power, 
ea of Victorian morality. In trying to free himself from given 
Fee SS) Charles has attempted a profound subversion. Fearing that 
ee el spin off into antisocial and renegade plotlessness with 
imsele ey appeals to him to return to community by reinscribing 
ae eae the Christian atonement plot. He says, “If you become a 
Cresk. enone generous human being, you may be forgiven (398). 
emar ag scons always destined to fall back into scripted existence, 
TEI eae the bait: all of a sudden his guilt seemed almost 
New life ik o pianongaye his life its hitherto lacking punposo Aa [A] 
(399 y ahead of him, great challenges, but he would rise to them 
's shows how swiftly and urgently the confused mind seeks 
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narrative form, as Charles’s dream of a brave new life with Sarah ° 
collapses into a trite quest narrative, with its hero facing a rising action 
(predicted in his use of the word “rise”) pulsing with complications anq 
obstacles. A 

Personal identity itself does not precede or exist outside of 
narrative operations. As Kerby puts it, the self “appears © ie 
inseparable from the narrative or life story it constructs for itself” (6), 
and one learns to construct narratives by others’ examples. Reciprocally, 
we restrict our actual lives by emplotting them to maintain a coherent 
identity. Charles feels caught in these narrative dynamics, feels himself 
“a brilliant man trapped, a Byron tamed” (130), and fights all through 
the novel to free himself; he feels that Sarah might bring him a “new 
vision” if only he could “cleanse himself” (368). With her he sees “a 
glimpse of another world, a new reality, a new causality, a new creation” | 
(365). But his revolution against received narrative life and identity is 
destined always to become a re-volution, a sense of not only story itself, 
but familiar story repeating over and over. 

The narrative mode of cognition accounts for the phenomenon of 
re-volution at the social level as well, and is one of its most deleterious 
effects. The great “social revolution” (42) Sam seems to represent to 
Charles is a red herring, a great irony. He and Mary move from one 
story of servitude to another, not carving out a new history, not 
breaking out into a new life, but into an old story Mr. Freeman 
previously inhabited. Sam loves Mary for the “part she played in his 
dreams” (210). She is “prettily caged behind the counter of a 
gentleman’s shop,” putting collars “round her small white neck before \ 
each admiring duke and lord” (210). Freeman’s Store becomes Sam's 
“Oxford Street grindstone” (424), where he spells out, ironically, 
“Freeman’s For Choice” in collars. In Jameson’s terms, history is “the 
experience of Necessity” (102), and Necessity is what Charles might call 
Duty, a commitment to narrative thinking and canonical narrative 
forms; and, Jameson adds, Necessity is a “narrative category that 
determines the inexorable form of events” (102). A chronically 
re-voluting history, on the personal and social levels, is “what hurts, it is 
what refuses desire and sets inexorable limits to individual as well 3 
collective praxis” (102). We must see Charles “for what he is: a m™ 
struggling to overcome history” (295) 

What this novel dreams is not the 
New or of the fetishized h 
insidious pattern of histori 

| „levels, by 


postmodern hallucination of T 
appy apocalypse; it dreams of disrupting ut 
; cal re-volution, on the personal and colectiv? | 
pushing the limits that linguistic consciousness places 0n ou! 
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perception. It dreams of a “horizontal evolution” (206) of consciousness 
that will produce an extra-narrative mode of understanding, making 
not new but more consciousness available to us, more love, more 
freedom, more desire, more tolerance. Horizontal evolution is the 
action of metamorphosis, and one of the great subjects of this novel is 
its own ongoing metamorphosis and its challenge to readers to evolve 
commensurate cognitive skills. 


The air itself is one vast library, on whose pages are forever 
written all that man has ever said or woman whispered. 
Peter Ackroyd, The Trial of Elizabeth Cree 


The subject of metamorphosis opens with a question of origins: 
Where does narrative consciousness come from? Sarbin and many other 
narrative psychologists believe it is epigenetically acquired through 
listening and reading (11-17). Characters in this novel read a great 
deal, and we watch how their reading determines their processing of 
life experience, in the manner described by Sarbin. Mrs. Poulteney, who 
reads the Bible obsessively and uses it as her template in all matters, sees 
Ware Commons as “Sodom and Gomorrah” (89). Mrs. Talbot reads 
romance novels and she worries about Sarah, “imagining scenes from 
the more romantic literature of her adolescence . . . [O]ne image . . . 
summed up her worst fears. A pursued woman jumped from a cliff” 
(51). Ernestina reads “The Lady of La Garaye” and from it learns a 
romantic conception of marriage and wifehood. When Charles stops his 
listening by falling asleep, she hurls the book at him; it suddenly 
becomes a projectile, its physical clout meant to discipline him back into 
participation in what she feels should be a shared narrative template. 
Charles at one point looks at Sarah and “suddenly, out of nowhere... 
Emma Bovary’s name sprang to his mind” (120). Smug in his 
confidence that he had arrived at an accurate match, he feels “at ease in 
-all his reading, his knowledge of a larger world” (122). The narrator 
comments, “such allusions are comprehensions” (120). Charles fears 
ae Ae his reading cannot account for a life situation, “when 
rae een until then an objective situation, one perhaps desonibad 
i cae to itself in semi-literary terms, ao becomes unique” (140). 

: Situations he seeks a hasty “restoration of the status quo (140). 
a e pauaton acknowledges his own participation in this cycle of 
ote z writing” through his use of epigraphs and footnotes, 

ee at his own shaping of the novel's world of experience is 
7 and determined by narratives he’s internalized, that, in effect, 


his ; Š 
authorship is transindividual; and because the epigraphs parallel 
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exactly what is going on within the chapter, we see the degree to which 
stories are lived over and over. The narrator has read a great deal, and his 
readings of Maud and Tess and Alice Through the Looking-Glass and To 
Marguerite, continued, to name but a few, determine the way Sarah Is mul- 
tiply presented as Siren, persecuted daughter of an ambitious father, 
fantasy figure, and tragic lost love, respectively. The narrator’s cognitive 
processes are identical to those of his characters, and he shows that all 
telling and writing is first a listening—to the voices of others’ stories, 

The narrator is aware of this process, though, in a way that the 
characters are not, and, like Sarah, he parodies it. At the halfway point in 
the novel, when the book peaks out in front of you in two neat halves, 
suggesting the high point of the Freytag pyramid, the action is rising to its 
crisis. Sarah has disappeared, lightning is flashing, the storm is mounting, 
and Charles is coming unglued. The narrator even parodies the orgasmic 
nature of narrative climax: “reactions, reactions to reactions spurted up 
angrily in [Charles’s] mind” (208). The page is studded with exclamation 
marks to the point where the narrator becomes exasperated by his own 
compliance with the formulas for narrative crisis: “But it was too much!” 
(208). If the subject of parody is that narrative thinking inevitably brings 
us to this pass, what, then, is the “other” that is being hinted at through the 
parody? We have the sense that an alternative to narrative thinking lies 
coiled and gestating within the chrysalis of accumulating narrative. And 
we also have the sense that if reading produces narrative cognition, it 1s 
reading that can metamorphose it. 


T - . 9 a 
We need to explore new modes of inventing alternative modes of | 
existence. 


Richard Kearney, The Wake of Imagination: 
Toward a Postmodern Culture 


Sarah attempts to lead Charles to this extra-narrative space, access 
to which may only be gained through narrative. He often feels, in 
language that is strongly analogous to the linearity of narrative, like “a 
man who at last comes, at the end of a long high wall, to the sought-for 
door” (186), and Sarah is the door. She works in the same way the 
narrator does, by simultaneously writing and undercutting what she 
writes. She works to make it appear that she is living the fallen-woman 
plot. Charles feels that she had “fallen into the clutches of a plausible 
villain” (175). But at the same time she games with “fall” as a concept ê 
gesture, and a word. Through a parody of falling she locates an other | 
sense of falling and turns the grim falling action of the scarlet-wom” 
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ich | „jot into a liberatory flight. To Sarah, a fall is a free fall out of narrative 
his P quirements into unstoried experience and perception. 
To To burlesque her role as fallen woman she often takes prat falls. 
ul- On the cliffs she slips and “falls to her knees” (118) so that Charles can 
er, catch her. Later she calls herself “une femme à genoux” (208). In the 
ive final act of her metadrama she “falls” down the stairs of the Endicott 
all Family Hotel and turns her ankle—a twist perhaps inspired by Charles 
who, steeped in frail women stories himself (and we should recall 
he Ernestina indoctrinating him with “The Lady of La Garaye”), had said, 
in «j dread to think, Miss Woodruff, what should happen one day if you 
es, should one day turn your ankle” (118). 
its Part of Sarah’s seduction is to make Charles “fall for” her. Grogan 
1g; makes the semantic connection between falling and love when he says to 
nic Charles, “Don’t blame yourself for falling for that girl” (225). As with 
up the fallen-woman plot, this kind of falling-for is a regulated fall into the 
on courtship plot, where love's claims are specified in a familiar narrative. 
wn In the world that is, falling for this fallen woman sets in motion a 
at” predictable falling action; yet Sarah wants to fall into a space where no 
1g claims are specified, least of all those of love. She uses the falling trope 
he to name her release from narrative traps: “I threw myself off a 
ies precipice . . . I knew of no other way to break out of what I was... I 
nd | have set myself beyond the pale” (175). Here she approaches what Best 
1S and Kellner describe as “the body that breaks free from its socially 


articulated, disciplined, semiotized, and subjectified state. . . to become 
disarticulated, dismantled and deterritorialized, and hence able to be 


of | Téconstituted in new ways” (90-91). She is also like Angela Carter's 
character, the free-falling Sophie Fevvers, who became “nobody’s 

n: daughter” flying “nowhere in the direction of nothing” (280). 

we 


Sarah’s desired release from plot is also a desire to be released from 
à narrative-bound sense of identity. She has “a determination to be who 


255 she lis]” (1 19), which allies her with the wren who sings “I am what I 
in am” (240). Animals are what they are because they have not been 
“a culturally articulated through narrative practices. Julian Barnes’s 
o Woodworm makes this point when he says, “Man is a very unevolved ] 
he Species compared to the animals... You are as yet at an early stage of i 
heg = our development. We, for instance, are always ourselves: that is what it 
an = Means to be evolved” (28). Sarah wants to be more than a protagonist in 
le | ae of life's many available plots; she wants to locate her own reality that 
je Sts outside of “the appalling ennui of human reality” (240). One 


€ 
4 | R taph from Hardy hints at a similar desire for Charles: “And ah for 
ani an to arise in me/That the man I am may cease to be” (339). The 
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image of Charles at the end of the novel, walking behind a gun carriage $ 
“on which rests his own corpse’ (467) is a hopeful image, one that 
echoes Sarah’s emergence as a winged creature from her “black pupa” l 
(444). ya “ : 

Part of her strategy to be who she is, Is to make “normality . . | so 3 
elusive” (182) by becoming a trans. Her androgynous appearance and | 
behavior indicate her refusal to be an official woman or fit the 
requirements of gender narratives. When she becomes Charles's 
seducer in Exeter, she co-opts the position of male protagonist (ie, 
Varguennes) in her own story. She allies herself patently with Christ, 
pricking herself with a thorn, reading His words aloud from the Bible. 
Refusing to be a fallen woman, she associates herself with someone who 
has taken flight out of human stories and risen into an unnamed 
ontological condition. She manipulates Charles into a position where he 
must begin to deconstruct his affiliation with official manhood: first, 
when she denies him the role of being a catcher of falling women; 
second, when she maneuvers him into the position of fallen woman 
itself. The breach-of-promise writ is his scarlet letter, and because of it 
he is branded, shunned, and exiled. This scrambling of codes on both 
their parts is the prelude to a liberating vertigo. 

Fowles always offers his readers an experience that is parallel to 
and simultaneous with that of his characters. But as Brooks says, “a 
proper listener” is a “narratee representative of society and its 
conditions of meaning and understanding” (Reading, 244). Hobbs adds, 
“the speaker must link what he says to what the listener already knows” 
(85). Readers are conditioned by narrative itself to resist unintelligibility 
by reading estranging texts back into orthodoxy, to maintain coherence 
relations. With the exception of Charles and Sarah, virtually all the 
characters in this novel are paradigms of resistant readers, and becaust 
they are parodied, the reader of the novel is encouraged to becomé 
their foil. The implied reader of this novel is one who is willing to be 
disturbed, and to this end the narrator imbeds the text with a galaxy ° 
cognitive challenges that disrupt narrative thinking. It seeks to incite 
different reading practices, ones that have not been institutionally 
conferred, with the goal not of undoing hardwired cognitive process® 
(which is both impossible and undesirable), but of forging additional 
neural connections. 

For example, the narrator offers us a scene with Millie and S Li 
bd ope. cena the tat ve share the sae a 

| k pates our thought: “A thought has SY | 
l through your head” (157). We miss what “else” might be happening 


arah m 


i 
| 
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when Charles “reads” the prostitute-Sarah, he mirrors this processing 
habit. He finds numerous parallels between this Sarah and his Sarah: 
the name, the hair, the fact that she was abandoned by a “sojjer” (311), 
correspondences that are remarkable only because they are utterly 
random. Out of the million things to be seen about this woman, he sees 
only the matching points; she becomes not herself but a list of 
significant congruences; she is not she, but “like Sarah.” At the end of 
this scene the narrator plants an array of significant details: Charles 
dandles the baby, soothes her with his watch, and so on. When the scene 
is repeated at the end with LaLage, the institutionally trained reader 
interprets by matching and juxtaposing, superimposing one narrateme 
atop the other. If the reader takes the bait, he or she is doing what 
Charles did, foreclosing, reducing, and collapsing meanings. This game 
isa challenge to forgo habit, to find alternatives to congruence, to mine 
and read the text in different ways. 

The novel asks the reader to see absolute ontological parity 
between the world of the imagination and the world of life. The 
narrator says that writers “wish to create worlds as real as, but other 
than the world that is” (96), and that characters “exist, and in a reality 
no less, or no more, real” (97) than lifeworld reality. Sarah, for example, 
lances her way into Charles’s imagination, imprinting there her face, 
indeed her whole being. She promotes her transformation into eidetic 
image by appearing before him in a series of stunning tableaux vivants. 
She is ontologically doubled in the novel, and in a very real sense she 
inhabits Charles, haunts him. Very often he is with this hypostatized 
Sarah when his body is with Ernestina, as in the concert hall in Lyme. 
When Charles comes back to lifeworld after being with her in that 
alter-space he “feels as if he [is] a visitor from another world” (289). 
When Grogan tries to tell him that Sarah is mad, Charles says, “Even 
now her face rises before me, denying all you say” (226). Her 
alter-world being is effectual and has a voice. If reality claims are being 
A ar imaginative constructs, the reader, then, must imagine 

‘world relationships that are freed from narrative restrictions. 
Moore zation of this kind has the power to become, in Laclau and 
ie terms, “radical imagination (190): a last remaining free space 
ogic ae ee freely develop, practice, and rehearse disruptions of 
reconfien Narrative thinking, where we may attempt to decode and 
may spill = Perception itself. It is radical because these metamorphoses 

Miveas into lifeworld effects and praxes. 
abound in worlds, unorthodox couplings, and uncanny alliances 

this novel, challenging the reader to see textworld as 
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coextensive with lifeworld. We know that Rossetti often painted Sarah, 
an enigma that defies logic and intelligibility. A reader might naturally 
be tempted to leaf through Rossetti’s paintings torce who she is; but this 
world-crossing might better incite us to quesuon what new cognitive 
processes we could bring to bear on this imponderable. The same 
cognitive impasse forms with the information that Mary’s great-great- 
granddaughter is a famous English film actress (75). The brooch is a 
prop that does a good deal of world-hopping among fictional worlds 
within the fictional world. It travels first to Ernestina in one false 
ending, then to Sarah after an unwriting of the first ending and the 
writing of the second false ending—which is also soon unwritten—and 
finally to Mary where it stays. Chapter 55 is marked by an epigraph 
from Alice Through the Looking-Glass, and as things proceed to get 
curiouser and curiouser and worlds collide more often, Fowles pulls off 
the ultimate ontological coup when he gets on the train with Charles. 
Much of the narrators energy is spent in explaining and 
accounting-for; he offers an extravaganza of facts, historical analysis, 
and cultural exegesis. But a contrapuntal space exists within this fabric 
where no explanation is possible, where cognition breaks down utterly. 
As I have shown elsewhere (71—78), Sarah tells Charles the story of 
Varguennes and then makes him live it out, in effect maneuvering him 
into a position where he must act out the world of the story in lifeworld. 
To add to his confusion, she manipulates him into a puzzling and 
androgynous protagonist-slot, where he re-enacts both Sarah’s exile and 
Varguennes’s treacherous actions (when he abandons Ernestina). He is 
the seducer, the seduced, abandoner and abandoned, hero, heroine, 
victim, and villain all in one. In other words, Sarah sends him reeling 
into a howling aporia where he lives simultaneously all the poles of 
several binaries. In a final cognitive blow she erases her Varguennés 
story and says, “Do not ask me to explain what I have done. I cannot 
explain it. It is not to be explained” (355). The first two sentences 
denote that a human subject cannot explain, but the last sentence, with 
“tle ce 
Tied tells tae cee a an storytelling. It seems that nat n ‘te 
eee cee ie t ou paths, is being denied, in favor 0 ae 
narrative ground: “All | RE: arles attempts to scramble back kr 
: is to be allowed to understand” (356); 
damsel had broken all the rules” (445), 
ie ala ae does to the reader what Sarah dosa w 
Re i k fl her methods, often assaults narra ; 
g, Its obligation to make binary choices. Instea¢ 
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ah, + writing proper narrative syntax and trajectory, he writes and then 
ally ases what he writes, creating a double entendre effect: the erased 
his inl stays on the record as an echo, in the same way that a jury still 
ive remembers testimony stricken from court transcripts. Chapter 44—the 
me happy reunion of Charles and Ernestina after he resists the temptation 
at- of Sarah in Exeter—is one such written-then-unwritten scene. Though 
Sa it is erased it remains as a sort of slow decay, a piece of ghost text 
Ids haunting the novel, an uncanny, eidetic image; it remains, the other 
Ise binary choice—a quiet, sensible marriage, superimposed over and 
the coexistent with later scenes of extreme disruption and truancy involving 
nd Charles and Sarah. The two desires are equal competitors, and the 
ph narrator, as he later says, sees no reason “for fixing the fight’; he 
get “take[s] both sides in it” (406). Writing, to him, should not be a matter 
off | of fight-fixing. The fused binary incites us to imagine a condition where 
» contradictory impulses might not be mutually exclusive; might we not 
ind imagine Charles as a tenant truant? 

SE The illogic of oxymoron is what both the characters in the novel 
ric and readers of the novel must contend with. When Charles sees Sarah 
rly. asleep on the cliff edge, he stands “at a loss,” unable to sort out the 
of feelings she arouses in him. He is confused that she is both “childlike” i 
im and “innocent,” wanton and “sexual” (70). “It irked him strangely that 
ld. he had to see her upside down” (71). She makes unitary response 
nd impossible and consistently defeats all of Charles’s attempts to split her 
nd fused essence, thus making reflexive narrative conduct impossible for 
e Is 


him. To the end he is baffled by the two Sarahs, “one Eve personified, 
ney all mystery, love, and profundity, and the other a half-scheming, 
Ing half-crazed governess from an obscure seaside town” (429). She enacts 
ireconcilable plots, seeming “to both envelop and reject him, as if she 
ne | Were a figure in a dream, both standing still and always receding” (86). 
not | Heis here describing her conduct throughout the novel. Her seduction 
a remains with him as a ghost text that haunts her rejection of him; her 
ith eidetic reality remains while her corporeal being disappears. She creates 


T ne zi ` A OD ae 
pe W existential possibilities from the concept of contra-diction. 


E a he ultimate cognitive challenge of the novel, though, is its famous | 

n ee ‘ic double ending; the fact that so much has been written about it 
ny into 5 to readers’ extraordinary drive to process broken narrative back i 

i iy, e ae intelligibility structures. We can choose between forking i 
ton restore e write our own ending, and so on; but these procedures 

e's, ‘hat the q Narrative logic the novel has been resisting all along. I believe 


of agains ouble ending is the ending. If we recall the narrator's diatribe 
| t fight-fixing, he says that the fight between oppositions is a “di- 
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lemma” that “is false” (406). His problem is that, because of the alphabetic 
nature of language, he “cannot give both yaon Sa once” (406), and he 
insists that we not take either one as more “real” (406) than the other, An 
“impresario,” he writes the first ending, then turns his watch back and 
palimpsestically writes the second ending over the first, interleaving the 
two with shared text and dialogue. The terms of this anomaly dictate that 
we are to understand that time has folded back upon itself and that two 
contrary realities occupy the same time and space. 

To be required to entertain as equally real the fact that they lived 
happily ever after and that they angrily parted forever is obviously to 
destabilize our cognitive habits. I am not sure that we are capable of 
ever getting to the point where we can perceive in this evolved way; but 
it is not the getting there—which is itself an impulse that arises out of 
narrative consciousness—that is important. What is important is the 
extravagant effort one exerts in an attempt to see beyond what we can 
ordinarily see; to develop new organs of perception, like the woman in 
Doris Lessing’s Memoirs of a Survivor; to perceive other worlds coexistent 
with our own. If the ending, then, is impossible at the empirical level, 
given our present cognitive capabilities, it raises new possibilities at the 
symbolic level; and to labor at the symbolic level is as efficacious as 
laboring at the empirical level. As Hobbs says, “belief is not crucial... 
imagining is sufficient” (36). Efforts of this magnitude have a training 
effect on consciousness. 


Pacification of the apocryphal is complete: writing can begin. 
Julian Barnes, Flaubert’s Parro 


The reality that exists beyond our ability to express it as narrative | 
then, resides in the shadows cast by the edifice of narrative itself. Narra 
tive writing is the spoor, the trace of battles fought to give this unnamable 
reality voice. It is what we settle for, what Brooks calls “the voice of dea 
desire (Reading, 58); it is a “magic skin” that “stands for the paroxysm 0 
human desire” (Reading, 59). Yet this novel shows how it is possible fot 
narrative to carve a negative space that attests to the reality and the desire 
iat coud not find its way into the narrative architecture. Brooks ades 
that “it is in the interstices of the told that the tale unfolds its other sto! 
(Psychoanalysis, 95). The narrator locates Sarah's “other story” in the neg 
alive space, a story written in silence, absence, and shadows. He make 
words appear around her, not to illuminate her with privileged know" 
edge, but to dis-cover what no one can Say. 

With its cognitive assaults the novel proposes that we shi 


ft our | 
focus, change our Optics, to dis-cover in the negative space Y 
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obfuscated by the narrative’s commanding presence. Phillippe Sollers, 
who theorizes the act of writing at the limits, says, “we believe we know 
how to read and write . . . [A]re we so sure that we weren’t taught to no 
longer know how to read and write . . . from the day we were told we 
know how to read and write” (203). 

Ernestina is a poignant example of a woman teasing the limits as 
she writes in her diary, a locked book kept in a locked drawer, 
containing traces and scratchings representing her experience of 
herself. It is obedient narrative, with its calendar of days leading up to 
her marriage, and constructs her as a coherent protagonist, a dutiful 
Victorian angel. Yet: 


Some fifteen pages in, pages of close handwriting, there came a 
blank, upon which she had pressed a sprig of jasmine. She stared 
at it a moment, then bent to smell it. Her loosened hair fell over 
the page, and she closed her eyes to see if once again she could 
summon up the most delicious, the day she thought she would 
die of joy, had cried endlessly, the ineffable. . . 

But she heard Aunt Tranter’s feet on the stairs [and] hastily put 
the book away. . . 

(30, ellipsis in original). 


In the middle of orthodox narrative is an unwriteable space that stands 
for all the fullness of her unlocked, inchoate, and unscripted desire. 
The writing coexists with and provides a space for the attempt to write 
the ineffable, a situation that the novel duplicates at the outermost level. 
But Ernestina puts the book away, returns to scripts and automatic 
narrative gestures. She shuns and eventually denies (“I must not’) the 
truth of the blank space, proving what Sollers says: that “whoever does 
not write”—by which he means make the attempt to get to the dark 
center of the maze of one’s language—“is written” (199). 


Narrative creates consensual reality. It gives rise to the storytelling 
Practices, such as history and science, that create collective memory and 
ae of which a sense of “society” emerges along with an “I” who 
ir N its mapped terrain. We must turn to culture and its practices 
text of e find ways to transcend its limits. Or, in Jameson s terms, the 

e esire is reached only through the text of Necessity (101-02). 
i on of limit is itself a concept produced by narrate mentality. 
return A ii arrıve at and negotiate with narrative’s other” we might 
Ma Ways to mediate our narrative habits. 
‘Sorienting work like The French Lieutenants Woman gives us 
“nt questions to ask about ourselves, different things to imagine 


differ 
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ourselves to be capable of, and more to dream and desire. Judging from 
the millions of copies that have been sold, it is a pleasing narrative 
construct. But it has also been a watershed of a different sort; it has 
been enormously influential in precipitating the kind of evolutionary 
process it posits. In effect it has produced a generation of evolved 
readers-turned-writers, a generation of young British (and other 
English-speaking) writers who have been inspired to push the limits in 
their own narrative practices. Fowles has participated in the ongoing 
metamorphosis of the novel, helping to bring into being the brilliant 
postmodern narrative experiments of writers like Peter Ackroyd, 
Martin Amis, Julian Barnes, Fay Weldon, Peter Benson, Angela Carter, 
Will Self, and Graham Swift: experiments that have powerful political 
and existential significance. 
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In Victorian tradition, John Fowles begins The French Lieutenant's 
Woman with an epigraph: “Every emancipation is restoration of the 
human world and of human relationships to man himself,” from Zur H 
opf | Judenfrage by Karl Marx. Marxist considerations, especially ones that | 
touch on the subject of human emancipation, are, by this technique, l 
imported into the text as qualifying ideas affecting the reader's 
interpretation. The emancipations in the novel, however, do not take 
| the form of rescue or revolutionary triumph, the ideas typically | 
Ack associated with Marxist emancipation. In The French Lieutenants Woman, 

| emancipation appears as dissolution, and this dissolution/emancipation 


L pattern continues throughout the novel. As certainties crumble one 
a after another, restoration and emancipation occur in a pattern that 
“op ‘ventually extends from the characters in the novel to the author, the 
gd “ader, and the text itself. Incessant shifting from one center to 
3 ‘nother, followed by the dislocation of each newly established center, 
on | 


i 7 s z i . : ` 
ives the novel much of its rhetorical energy and provides it with a 


| u ify} . ` 6 . ss + f 
gy." qos thematic dimension that substitutes for a formulaic thesis. As 


eR Me ERY unfolds, the meta-narrative of Marxism is affirmed in its 
E Sagon of the need for emancipation and restoration; but it is also 
a one Sara in relation to the substance and nature of the emancipations 
and | Aired to truly restore human relationships. 


aroy he plot of The French Lieutenant's Woman is constructed primarily 
ate the developing relationship of Charles Smithson and Sarah 
Tuff, and most of the critical attention the novel has been paid 
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focuses upon this phase of the story. But it is in the Secondary pio | 
concerning Sam Farrow and Charles Smithson that aspects of clas 
struggle, a phenomenon Marx proposed as the key to understandin 
human history, are a primary focus. Some class considerations are Seen í 
in the development of the main plot: Sarah Woodruff mug) 
compromise her personal freedom by working, out of economi | 
necessity, for the tyrannical Mrs. Poulteney; Sarah’s father 1S Obsesseq 
with the supposed gentility of his family and eventually is financially‘ 
ruined and goes mad with this preoccupation; and Sarah’s economic 
marginality is often emphasized. It is the parallel plot, however, dealing 
with Charles and Ernestina, and Sam and Mary, that more closely 
focuses on class conflict and illustrates the tensions that arise from social 
stratification. Charles Smithson is from a landed family and looks to 
inherit the title of baronet. He is characteristic of the leisured, monied | 
class. He has never worked, occupies his time with paleontology and 
travel, and waits to inherit substantial wealth from an unmarried uncle. 
Ernestina Freeman is daughter to a man who represents the rising 
entrepreneurial class in England (her father operates a drapery and 
cloth sales store). Their impending marriage is indicative of the alliance 
of old money and new that was occurring in industrial England at that 
time. 

Charles and Ernestina are each connected with a servant specific to 
their sex, socially inferior, and separated by the barriers of education, 
language (both Sam and Mary speak in dialect), money, manners 
sexual mores, privilege—all the indexes of social stratification. As the 
novel develops, antipathy between the servants and their superiors | 
grows, especially between Sam and Charles. | 

The importance of classical Marxism for the novel, and especially 

` for the Sam/Charles phase of the plot, is emphasized early in the tex) 
(having been seen already in epigraphs). After discussing the economi 


dynamics that touch Charles Smithson and English society in gené™ 
the narrator adds: 


Needless to say, Charles knows nothing of the beavered Germi 
Jew quietly working, as it so happened, that very afternoon the 
British Museum library; and whose work in those somber W 
was to bear such bright red fruit. Had you described that fruit, 7 
the subsequent effects of its later indiscriminate consumption 
Charles would almost certainly not have believed you—an e 
ough, in only six months from this March of 1867, thé F 
volume of Kapital was to appear in Hamburg. (12) Í 


The narrator adds, however, that decades of prosperity in England ha 
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the possibility of revolution recede . . . almost out of mind” (12). 
' ploy he reader has not yet been introduced to the character of Sam, but 
class Ms iş soon brought into the story along with a framing text that points 
iding mee conflicts experienced by Sam the servant and Charles his master. 
Seen F despite Fowles’s earlier disclaimer about revolution being unlikely, 


3 “made 


mut he entire episode in which Sam first appears is laced with direct and 
a indirect allusions to class struggle and violent revolution. Also, an 
ess : Cray ; ya nes i 
an epigraph by a See: ne sa quotation in the chapter that 
ron describes Charles's and Sam s m ationship. ve 
A Fowles places this epigraph at the beginning of the chapter 
ali introducing and describing Sam. From Capital, it is designed to bear on 
oe the reader’s assessment of Sam’s economic and social status: 
A The extraordinary productiveness of modern industry . . . allows 
atte of the unproductive employment of a larger and larger part of 
the working class, and the consequent reproduction, on a 
and constantly extending scale, of the ancient domestic slaves under 
ince, the name of a servant class, including men-servants, women- 
BSG servants, lackeys, etc. (38) 
y and A ; ‘ F 
a Fowles intends the chapter epigraphs to have particular bearing on 
ni the content of the chapters they begin. In Chapter Five, a section that 
discusses among other things Ernestina’s somewhat misguided ideas 
io E sexuality, a footnote reads, “The stanzas from In Memoriam [quoted 
ation, as epigraphs at the beginning] are very relevant here” (29). Fowles 
neat makes it clear that he intends this quotation to have a direct bearing 
s the pou a specific section of the text, in this case Ernestina’s sexual 
Si | Musings. In a similar fashion, the reader’s interpretation of Sam is 
| Colored by the quote from Capital, and as a corollary the chapter hints 
cially | a revolution when it speaks of Sam, who is in a becl mood that 
> tex! eee testing the blade of the “cutthroat razor. The narrator 
omic en oe re reader that Charles is a benevolent master to his servant, 
neral Sole eels a certain amount of fond affection for him, does not 
i eee mistreat him; yet his condescending attitude toward Sam 
: a ssing. He uses his superior education to benignly bully his 
p hi ant, quoting Latin to him, accuses him of being drunk, reminds 
nik “a that he was “born in a gin palace” (40), calls him a Cockney, and, 


te o JT Sues heehee : 
rit, not paces ing he is being too “fast” with Mary, tells him, “if you're 
sti0 Post Cubly fast with my breakfast, I shall fasten my boot onto the 
even enor portion of your miserable anatomy” (40, author's italics). 


nie arleg 3 z ¢ x 
| ae attitude is glib, condescending, shallow, smugly superior. 
| disclaj in the chapter it is revealed that Sam detests his job. Despite 

1 n Alia 3 x 

q had mers outlining Charles’s benevolence, and apologies for his 
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fatuous manner, it is apparent that his relationship with Sam iS leg. 
than ideal. Some sort of emancipation is necessary, but since both 
individuals are deeply embedded each in his own social Stratum 
exterior forces must bring this emancipation about. i 
The name Fowles chose for his character brings another subtey; to 
bear on the relationship of Sam and Charles. He notes, “to us any 
Cockney servant called Sam evokes immediately the immortal Weller 
(41), and this name is not unrelated to considerations of emancipation 
and class struggle. Sam Weller, Mr. Pickwick’s servant in Pickwick Papers, 
is a character who rather starkly illustrated to Victorian readers the 
suffering of the Victorian underclass. When he first appears in the 
Pickwick Papers he is frustrated in his employment as lackey and 
bootblack at the White Hart Inn, and in the episode that introduces him 
we glimpse the demanding impenitence of his social superiors and | 
Sam’s resentment at this. After he comes into Pickwick’s service, the 
following exchange gave Dickens’s audience a somewhat harrowing 
glimpse of the lives of London poor, as Sam describes how he lived for 
a week under Waterloo bridge with “young beggars, male and female, 
as hasn’t made a rise in their profession,” and also “worn-out, starving, 
houseless creeturs as rolls themselves in dark corners o’ them lonesome 
places” (242). Sam is rescued from this penury by the benevolent 
Pickwick, and his eventual loyalty to his master, his willingness to follow 
him even to jail, is probably a romantic accommodation of an 
unpleasant social actuality. Sam Farrow’s situation with Charles is not 
romanticized. Fowles comments, “the difference between Sam Weller 
and Sam Farrow (that is, between 1836 and 1867) was this: the first w3 
happy with his role, the second suffered it” (43). The solution of the 
benevolent and innocent master who wins the undying loyalty of his 
servant is not workable in the case of Sam and Charles. Their antipathy 
grows as the novel progresses, 
nary aa ace Ta nthe relations of Ernestina and M 
Ernestina during the Tawar st os anier pui G moge nani 
Mey, Grilling thar aN ee as ee Regis. Ernestina y i 
position to intimidate. Mar Pe a ee Sno the ee eee 
manner from the way Sam wae Ge Ae ious 0 
De. eee ie a n reacts to Charles. She is enii iad 
Periority and is chagrined by the “trunk aie | 
the latest London and Paris fashions” that arrived with the visito! § ; 
a pea es ee aaaea to Charles, thinks he is hands | 
too good for a pallid creatu! 
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is ley; Ernestina” (76). Mary is also sexually free in contrast to Ernestina’s 
both sexual repression: the former was dismissed from Mrs. Poulteney’s for 
atum, kissing a groom there and becomes sexually involved with Sam not too 
long after they meet. Although Mary’s dissatisfaction takes a different 
Xt to form from Sam’s, It 1s none the less profound, and the relationship of 
S any the servant girl to her mistress even more repressive than that of his 
‘eller? servant to Charles. 
ations Mary does not attempt to break out of the repressive relationship 
Papers, with Ernestina (partially because Mrs. Tranter is a genuinely 
rs the benevolent employer who shows her disregard for class distinctions by 
n the occasionally dining—in private —with Mary). Sam, on the other hand, is 
T defiantly determined to find a way out of his situation, to be liberated 
hin from the social bonds that hold him ina subserviant position. 
an The only path of liberation open to Sam is that of economic | 
ihe | advancement. Revolution does not seem to be an option, since Fowles | 
f has told us earlier that government reforms and economic prosperity 
W had at that time dulled the revolutionary edge almost out of existence. 
sei Fowles mentions early on that Sam is attracted to clothes, is called a 
me “snob,” a term then designating “artisans and would-be superior 
ae domestics” who liked to dress well; Sam spends most of his money on 
S 


clothing (42). His plan is to eventually go into business for himself as a 
volent haberdasher: 


a His ambition was very simple: He wanted to be a haberdasher. 

He had never been able to pass such shops without stopping and 

is nol staring in the windows; criticizing or admiring them, as the case 

Veller might require. He believed he had a flair for knowing the latest 

st WaS | fashions. He had traveled abroad with Charles and had picked 

of the up some foreign ideas in the haberdashery field . . . (132) 

of hs The thing that is keeping him back is, simply, “no money, no 

path education.” As his affection toward Mary grows, so does his 
determination to break free from Charles and create the space 

May necessary for personal fulfillment, for emancipation. 

ct y __In keeping with the epigraph from Zur Judenfrage, it is a 

nize relationship that provides the impetus for Sam’s attempt at emancipa- 4 

samdi tion, his “revolution” against Charles. Mary becomes the catalyst for | 

ere change in Sam’s life, and in this revolutionary impulse is a sexual 

is 0 imi, since more than mere economic codes separated social 

uls d raens within Victorian society. True to social/sexual mores of that 

r H | a: Charles is sexually experienced, but his experiences are clandestine 

tol aerate kept secret; Ernestina follows upper-class conventions and 

oT in 


Sa virgin. Sam and Mary begin a liaison early, and the nature of 


i 
; 
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their relationship is certainly more attractive than that of Charles and $ 
Ernestina. Whereas Charles and Ernestina are bound by elaborate 
convention, social ritual, and legal considerations in their engagement, 
Sam and Mary can be direct, honest, open with one another. The 
barriers to genuine mutuality are not present in their relationship, 
there is communication that soon grows into a love based on respect and 
that is innocent and sincere, in sharp contrast to the conventional, 
artificial relationship carried on by Charles and Ernestina. 

This point is well illustrated by the language each couple uses. Sam 
and Mary are willing to be transparent in their desires, as is seen when 
Sam is revealing his plans for the future to Mary. Despite awkwardness 
in expressing himself, Sam speaks at length of his hope to be free from 
Charles and to open his own shop. He is willing to speak, communicate, 
make himself vulnerable to mockery from Mary (who does not mock). 
This communicative bent reveals that love, personal desire, the prospect 
of marriage, have become a vision of emancipation for Sam. Charles 
and Ernestina, on the other hand, do not genuinely communicate. 
From Charles’s first remark to her, “ ‘My dear Tina, we have paid our 
homage to Neptune’ . . .” there is a sterility, an affectatious quality to 
their speech that betokens a sheltering of personhood. Whereas Sam 
and Mary progressively reveal their souls to one other, Charles and 
Ernestina hide and conceal their inner selves. The quality of their 
communication is symbolic of the lack of genuineness in their 
relationship. The halting attempts of Sam, however, to communicale, 
and Mary’s non-judgmental encouragement of his talk, are in sharp 
contrast to conversations of their social and economic superiors. This 
factor is paralleled by the lack of physical expression between Charles 
and Ernestina and the presence of it with Sam and Mary. 

As Sam and Mary develop their relationship, Charles geo” 
increasingly enamored of Sarah Woodruff, the French Lieutenants 
woman. He sees her as a way out of the delimiting and sterile 
relationship he is developing with Ernestina Freeman. Moreover, he 
begins dimly to realize in his experience with Sarah the possibilities for 
human freedom and liberation. She is “alien, enigmatic, and touche 
with a hint of forbidden sexuality,” representing an unbounde 
otherness that is foreign and fascinating (Booker 181). Her assumê 
madness, the title her supposed illicit love affair has gained her, her 
ai eron enon the conventions of Lyme Bay village, con 
‘ivy asm oteness from the world he lives in, the wo | 
ruff he begins to see the possibilite 
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personal liberation, emancipation from all that he finds so restrictive. 
The possibility of sexual expression is also something that seizes Charles 
and draws him from the repressed and conventionalized engagement 
with Ernestina to increasing involvement with the outsider, Sarah. 

It is at this point that the sexual liaison developing, though not yet 
consummated, between Charles and Sarah begins to form the path to 
emancipation for Sam and Mary. Sam and Mary stumble upon Charles 
and Sara at an abandoned cottage in the undercliff. Sam begins to 
imagine that he can blackmail Charles into giving him the money to 
begin his haberdashery shop. As it turns out, he is not able to execute 
his plan of blackmail. When this fails he betrays Charles to Mr. 
Freeman, enabling Freeman to force Charles into signing an admission 
of guilt for breaking the engagement. 

The entire sordid affair can be tallied up as a liberation for Sam. 
Freeman gives him a job at which he excels. When we see Sam and Mary 
again, they are living in comfortable quarters in London, have a child, 
and also employ a maid. Yet they have succeeded not by revolutionary 
zeal or by striking out at the oppressive system that economically 
exploited them. Rather, they have been co-opted into that system. They 
are emancipated through the available resources of the capitalistic 
system. Freeman rewards Sam’s incrimination of Charles by giving him 
a position in his store. Sam’s innovative abilities gain his employer's 
approval; he is promoted and soon makes a good salary and lives 
comfortably. Their grafting into the middle class is a liberation done up 
n conventional capitalistic terms: 

... these two [Sam and Mary] were rising in the world; and knew 
it. To Mary, it was all like a dream. To be married to a man 
earning over thirty shillings a week! When her own father, the 
carter, had never risen above ten! To live in a house that cost £19 
a year to rent! (424) 
fens the pompous industrialist, the quintessence of capitalistic 
` an propriety, is the facilitator for this liberation. Though their 
A Das been characterized in Marxist terms oi the epigraph 
nar eA servants, slaves, and lackeys, their liberation is not pat of 
mercenaries and casting off their chains in a flowering o violent 
UEA A t is facilitated by means of the very system Marx alleged 

n onomic discrimination and oppression. i 

tis in this way that Fowles’s novel undertakes a re-reading of 


Marx 

= Mm Mle . ; PENNS ` SS 

challen Marxism as a prescriptive and determining ideology is 

eee Sed, just as many other grande recits are subjected to Fowles’s 
stm 


odern critique. The idea of progress, for example—a notion that 
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informed much Victorian thinking, from sociological theories to the > 
ideas of Darwin and other evolutionists — 1s questioned, especially in the 
section of the novel when Charles realizes that evolution was no 
vertical, ascending to a perfection, but horizontal.” In a moment of 
crisis he comes to see that the conceptual frameworks by which Society 
deals with the bewildering flux and mutability of the outward universe 
are “painted screens erected by man to shut out reality —history, 
religion, duty, social position, all were illusions, mere opium fantasies" 
(206). Other frameworks, modern as well as Victorian, are al 
questioned. fr 

It is in this context that Marxism comes in for critique, for Marxism 
is an interpretation of history, one that attempts to project an ethic 
upon historical processes and so systemize them. All history, Mar 
wrote in the Communist Manifesto, is understood in terms of clas 
struggle (335). Yet he also noted that genuine liberation is a restoration 
of relationships. The French Lieutenant's Woman tends to contravene any 
attempt at delimiting and circumscribing life and challenges all 
meta-narratives that would prescribe, and so delimit, the possibilities of 
human freedom. So it comes about that the supra-text, the epigraph 
from Zur Judenfrage which is a determining quotation for the entire 
novel, tends to deconstruct traditional ideas of what Marxist liberation 
constitutes, and also to contradict the other Marxian writings quoted as 
subtextual epigraphs beginning individual chapters. 

In the description of Marx working in a London library, quoted 
earlier, the reader is given a hint of Fowles’s ambivalence toward the 
subject of Marxist revolution. He mentions not only Marx and his 
writing but also the “bright red fruit” it would bear and “the subsequent | 
effects of its later indiscriminate consumption” (12). “Bright red frut 
refers to the red chosen as a symbol of revolution by many commun’ 
nations, but also suggests blood and violence. Fowles seems censoriol 
as well of the “indiscriminate consumption” of Marxist ideology; hinting 
at the excesses of certain zealots who applied Marx’s revolutionat} 
theories with extreme brutality. j 

At the same time, however, The French Lieutenant's Woman endors® 
the idea that restoration of human relationships is the nature o E 
emancipation. The Marxist texts within the body of the novel ius 
the tension of interpretation that exists within a group of short Kia 
(epigraphs) emanating from the same author. Fowles uses quoll® n 
from Zur Judenfr age, Capital, Economic and Political Manuscripts, Ger 
ALDAN a Manifesto, De Heilige Familie, all written by Me | 

q Iverse In their approach to the idea of human revolutioik i 
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Othe> the one side are texts that suggest economics is the only dynamic 


N the operative in experience and imply that liberation may come from an 
S not economic restructuring alone. These texts tend to emphasize the 
Nt of negative, oppressive side of capitalism with such phrases as ‘unproduc- 
ciety tive employment . . - of the working class, reproduction . . . of the 
Verse ancient domestic slaves” (36), “alienation of labor” (72), or with 
Story, accusatory jibes such as this one: 
asies" The bourgeoisie . . . compels all nations, on pain of extinction, to 
also adopt the bourgeois mode of production; it compels them to 
introduce what it calls civilization into their midst, that is, to 
rxism become bourgeois themselves. In one word, it creates a world 
ethic after its own image. (280) 
Manx The rather strident rhetoric of this passage (which appears late in the 
Class novel) exhibits a tendency Fowles has opposed throughout The French 
cation | Lieutenant’s Woman. The passage indiscriminately categorizes individuals 
€ any as “the bourgeois,” yet the body of the novel has demonstrated in 
s all persons such as Charles, Mrs. Tranter, Charles’s uncle, even Mrs. 
ies of Poulteney to a degree, that individuals are not so easily categorized 
graph under neat headings; further, he suggests that labeling to vilify is a 
entire damaging practice, as Sarah’s experience when she is branded with the 
ration title, “the French Lieutenant’s whore,” will bear out. This strand in the 
ted as Marxist epigraphs is ideological and constitutes an attempt to impose a 
single interpretation upon history. 
uoted Other epigraphs, however, suggest a contrary viewpoint, for they 
d the recognize human factors. The last Marxist epigraph quoted in the 
d his novel, like the main epigraph from Zur Judenfrage, suggests an 
quent | indeterminate and human aspect to the interpretation of history: 
fruit “History is not like some individual person, which uses men to achieve 
qunist ls ends. History is nothing but the actions of men in pursuit of their 
rious ends” (322). To a degree, the quotation from Die Heilige Familie admits 
inting the indeterminacy of history. History is the actions of individuals as they 
onal} attempt to construct their lives. The ideological vituperation that 
Sometimes seems to drown out the human factor in Marx’s pronounce- 
Jorses ments is here set aside and the infinite possibilities inherent in human i 
f true freedom are recognized. 
s Even in the more inflammatory, accusatory quotations Fowles | 
ate iy a for the novel, however, there is a current that always suggests the 
atiom uman side of revolution. The quotation from Capital (38) contains 
ermal references to very real individuals: “men-servants, women-servants, 
MO | a description is brought to life when the Reads become 
ga | vith two such characters, Sam and Mary, who are attractive 
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individuals and whose story constitutes a complete emancipation, 5 
victory over class restrictions, and economic eoa Hidden away 
in phrases such as “alienation of labor,” and deso: iptions of disaffected 
workers (72), is the human element. Economic and class factors do 
come into play as strong determining factors for people. All the same, 
Sam’s angry rejoinder to Charles when he later pretends to interfere 
with his relationship with Mary is, “We're not orses. We're ‘ooman 
beings” (110). He is aware of the dehumanizing element in the class 
structure of his day which treats servants as horses and not human 
beings. It is the human factor that makes revolution (emancipation) 
justifiable. 

Sam is able to achieve emancipation, but the price he pays for it isa 
high one. His betrayal of Charles to Freeman certainly lands him all he 
had hoped for: a secure job that pays well, the possibility that he will be 
able to accrue enough capital to open a haberdashery shop, the means 
to support Mary and even to hire a servant. But emancipation, Fowles 
has suggested, is a restoration of human relationships, and Sam has 
enabled one relationship, his own with Mary, by destroying his 
relationship with Charles. Charles Smithson’s importunity was Sam's 
bridge to a better life, but Sam suffers from a great deal of guilt over 
what he has done. 

His feelings of guilt are exacerbated when Mary reports that she 
has seen Sarah Woodruff. Mary knows nothing of what Sam has done; 
it is one of the few things he has kept back from her and so is 
inconsistent with the openness that characterizes their marriage. Her 
emancipation is complete. Her economic gain has involved no 
disruption of relationships. Sam, by contrast, grows even more morose 
and guilt-ridden after receiving the news. His conscience torments him 
as he sits and drinks gin after gin in a local pub and broods over his 
treatment of Charles. Eventually his remorse drives him to respond 
the advertisement Montague has placed in the London newspape!® 
Montague assumes that Sarah herself has sent the letter notifying PM 
ee aot but earlier narrative passages make it clear that the 

_ Ot Paper containing nothing beyond the name and address 
eo: from Sam, who has sent it as an atonement of sorts, a device i 
eo a dens a 
t SEA - Itis this that facilitates Charles's final n E 

A ome of Dante Gabriel Rosetti as told in the alternar 
endings of The French Lieutenant's Woman. Sam's belated and anonyme 


attempt to restore a relationship is lost on Charles and Montagu® 


we assume it at least removes the obstruction to Sam’s emancipalio™ 
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which cannot be merely economic but must also encompass the human 
connections that define life. : 

Fowles critiques Marxism by juxtaposing, as epigraphs, some 
apparently contradictory statements Marx made. Simultaneously, 
however, he “opens up” these texts and, by illustrating them with a 
dramatic framework (the Sam/Charles plot of the novel), is able strongly 
to assert the truths they contain. So it is that the epigraphs at first bear 
on the text of the novel, but soon the text of the novel begins to have 
some bearing upon how the epigraphs are understood. In The French 
Lieutenants Woman, human emancipation is accomplished not by any 
authoritative impositions, but by the uncovering of possibility and by a 
dissolution of certainties that permits genuine liberation to come about. 
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Actaeon’s Sin: 
The “Previous Iconography” of 
Fowles’s “The Ebony Tower” 


RICHARD BEVIS 


The Ebony Tower (1974) has not exactly bowled over commentators 
on John Fowles. Katherine Tarbox found the book “so similar to The 
Magus” that she did not give it a chapter in The Art of John Fowles (2) 
Linda Hutcheon views the volume as Fowles’s failed chance to break 
through the limitations of his treatment of women (Cooper vii) 
However, I find the title story more interesting than most critiques 
have, not because Fowles said that it demystified The Magus (Salam! 
136), but because he did not say how it mystifies the reader. l 

In “The Ebony Tower,” David Williams, a young English painteh 
art teacher, and critic, goes to hunt down Henry Breasley, an agi" 
expatriate artist living at Coétminais in Brittany, on behalf of a London 
publisher doing a book on his work. In the end, however, it is Williams 
who is brought to bay, shocked from his habitual complacency by i 
encounter with Breasley and two young Englishwomen attending him 


the assignment turns into an appalling revelation of his shortcomings ® 
an artist and a man. 
Coët had been a mirror, and the existence he was returning ' z 
mercilessly reflected and dissected in its surface. . . - CO H 
remorselessly demonstrated what he was born, still was a 
always would be: a decent man and [an] eterna | 
ran. (101, 105) 


z : š aking | 

Fowles’s ruthlessness with his protagonist, perhaps the most suit 
A Sr 7 Ti jams 

feature of the story, rises to a crescendo here at the end. Willia | 


: e 
fundamentally good, if rather tentative, human being, must n° Jong 


| 
| 
| 
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ve 


ose as an artist. He is forced to see himself as a fake, a mere 
functionary of “the ebony tower”’—the whole pseudo-modern-art 
establishment of critics, educators, and abstractionists—made to 
self-destruct, to accept and even extend Breasley’s drunken denuncia- 
tion of his fair-mindedness as “sheet yellowbelly” (40). Qualities such as 
tolerance and honesty, turned inside out, are revealed as cloaks for his 
terror of vanity, of selfishness, of the Id; “safety hid nothingness” (102). 
Somehow, until these scarifying moments, he has missed the essential 
point that “art is fundamentally amoral” (105). Worst of all, Williams 
believes that he will in time rationalize even this experience, 
reinterpreting his cowardice as common sense and forgetting the truths 
he learned at Coët. 

In a paper read at the 1978 MLA Special Session on Fowles, Ina 
Ferris argued that much of Fowles’s fiction was a working out of the 
myth of Orpheus and Eurydice, and of an image from Eliot’s “Burnt 
Norton”: “Down the passage which we did not take / Toward the door 
we never opened / Into the rose garden.” “Fowles’s novels,” she wrote, i 


tators “typically centre on a rejected passage which may once again be found. | 
o The They are second-chance stories” in which “a woman is central, for 
05 (2). woman holds the key to the rose-garden” (5). But what is remarkable 
break about “The Ebony Tower” is precisely the exclusion of this second 
viii). chance, both within the narrative present and, the author decrees, for 
tiques all time; the myth and the modern poem apply, not with the twist Ferris 
alami gives them, but with all the pessimistic force of their original forms. A | 
woman still holds the key to the rose garden, but will not open the door | 
inter, for David Williams. Fowles gives us not only “the Jamesian theme of the | 
aging unlived life” (Hirsch 18), but an assertion that his thirty-one-year-old 
ndon protagonist is not going to live, that he has not the capacity for the 
Jliams artist’s life, 
Dy the On its surface, Fowles’s story is an ingenious modernization of i 
y him: themes and characters from French medieval literature: The epigraph i 
ngs a “omes from the section of Chrétien de Troyes’ Ywain that recounts the | 
Cros journey toward his adventure. Coétminais is situated in the forest i 
to sal 2 Paimpont or Brocéliande, where several of Chrétien’s romances are 
st had a and Breasley at one point discourses “on Marie de France and 
3, ane R iduce” (51). At the conclusion of “The Ebony Tower” the author steps 
also Sead in what he calls “A Personal Note,” to emphasize the seminal 
S aportance of Eliduc, which he then translates in its entirety as the 
riking à ond story of the volume. David Williams—a would-be knight-errant 
ims" 7 a quest to rescue a maiden from the forest (Cooper 150)— perceives 
ong“ ‘sojourn at Coët as a test, the “ordeal” of 
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Celtic lore, but only half understands the nature of the challenge, The } 
shape of his education is that of Chrétien’s Arthurian poems, in that the 


i wi is mettle; one m ` 
protagonist must survive two tests of his easure of 


Williams’s inadequacy is that he is caught off guard by he second, 
Somewhat bruised his first night on the reefs of Breasley’s strong 
convictions, he seems the next day to float into the calm waters of 
acceptance. Too late he realizes that “It had been like a trap. ... The 
real rock of truth had lain well past the blue lagoon (100-01). 

This is all very well in a general way, though neither of the 
romances cited by Fowles is a particularly close or helpful parallel, 
Ywain, like Williams, is tested, and upon occasion found wanting, in the 
Bois de Brocéliande, but at the end he is “in contentment” (Chrétien de 
Troyes 64), whereas Williams is in hell, tearing at his own vitals. Eliduc is 
likewise tangential to “The Ebony Tower”: although they share a forest 
setting, a dead weasel, and the theme of infidelity, the characters and 
endings do not dovetail, and any attempt to take Fowles literally and 
make them do so will bind somewhere. Breasley associates the Mouse 
and the Freak with the “two gels in Eliduc” (51), for example, but 
although Diana could be Guilliadun, Eliduc’s “other woman,” it is Beth 
Williams, not Anne, who would approximate Guildeliiec. As for the 
hero, Eliduc is too love-torn to be Breasley, too successful to be 
Williams, and more mendacious and devious than either. The tales 
conclusions are diametrically opposite; the actual outcome of the lai is 
demoted by Fowles to an adolescent fantasy, a cruel joke, in “The Ebony 
Tower” (100). The relationship of these romances to the modern stot} j 
is almost entirely negative: it inverts them. : 

It may seem a futile enterprise to differ with an author about his 
sources, especially one who has already, in the “Personal Note 
appended to the story, rejected critical acumen in this regard: “perhaps 
modern academic criticism is blind to relationships that are far more 
emotional than structural” (110). But there are other forces at work 
here than academic blindness; we have grounds for distrusting the 
author’s candor On this point. The early realization that Fowles was al 
artful writer soon became a suspicion that he played tricks on hi 
readers. Foster Hirsch called him “a master of dissimulation” (19) 4 
Peter Prince detected in The Ebony Tower “a hint of artfulness - a 
beneath the art... . at times a faintly suspect note,” though he did ” 
elaborate (513). 

Hine 1978 MLA papers heard this “faintly suspect note” moi 
broadly in Fowles's work. Steven Cohan called The Magus “an impl 
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The > attack on [his] reader zo who is made to feel foolish and even a bit 
OE cheap for having believed in the fiction. . . . Conchis's smile of dramatic 
en irony is actually that of Fowles the storyteller. ...” (5). Patrick Scott 
nd. found the references to Alain Robbe-Grillet in chapter 13 of The French 
ong Lieutenant’s Woman “teasing and ironic in tone . . . the sign of playful 
5 of dispute between two educated equals, author and reader, rather than 
iie _. . critical signposts to direct the hapless pedagogue” (3). More 


significantly for the point at issue, Scott pointed out that Fowles, for all 
d . . . . 
his citations of Victorian literature in the novel, never gets around to 


E mentioning J. A. Froude’s story “The Lieutenants Daughter” (1847), 
| which, if it is not the source of, certainly has remarkable parallels in plot 
Oe and structure to The French Lieutenant’s Woman (5-6). Pamela Cooper 

; ee has more recently noted an anti-academic theme in Fowles’s work (9, 

uc IS 146). 

gor It is important to understand the significance of the distrust of 
and professors of literature and professional critics that Fowles shares with 
and many artists. In Daniel Martin (1977), he treated this distrust as an 

Suse archetypal antipathy: 

a No creator can like critics. There is too much difference between 

the two activities. One is begetting, the other is surgery. However 
the justified the criticism, it is always inflicted by someone who 

) be hasn’t, a eunuch, on someone who has, a generator; by someone 

ales’ who takes no real risks on someone who stakes most of his being, 

lai is economic as well as immortal. (104) 

ony While the speaker here is Daniel Martin, it could equally well be Fowles 


tory explaining his relationship with the critical establishment, or Breasley’s 
with Williams. On this question the personal and the fictive coincide. In 


t his a subsequent interview Fowles remarked that English critics especially 

jote" tend to act like schoolmasters dealing with backward pupils: “And 

haps there’s this weird feeling . . . that the true basis of authority must lie in 

nore the analyzing academic. Now that I hate; that I hate” (Tarbox 180). 

vork Of course Fowles has every right to hold this view, but we have an 
the cel right to trace its consequences in his work. Hence, presumably, | 
1s an eae that sympathetic identification of the author with Breasley that i 
) his the obverse of the undermining of Williams. The old painter seems a i 
and a eN and pitiable figure at times, yet the plot relentlessly bears him 


mae | a even as Williams is being hoist on the petard of his own smugness. 
ng ee like Fowles and Daniel Martin, does not care for critics in 
| teak Williams has been warned to expect “baiting,” since the old 

; often “on past record” been known “to be hopelessly cryptic, 


more i malin: 
lie | alicious] mi : 3 : a S ` 
p y misleading or just downright rude” (9-10). One manifesta- 


| 
Í 
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as evidently been a kind of Contemptuoy, | 
-hunting critics; the questioner who was given 
ioke, “for once received a partly 


tion of his malice h 
playfulness with influence 
two artistic sources, one correct, one aj 
honest answer” (12). 4 
Such a deception—the logical outgrowth of attitudes shared by 
Breasley and Fowles —has particularly interesting implications for “The 
Ebony Tower.” In apparent contrast to Breasley, Fowles seems open 
and helpful about his sources, yet they prove less satisfactory on closer 
examination, and in view of the two men’s deep-seated affinities in 
those areas both care most about, common prudence demands a 
second, more sceptical look. What we see then, I think, lying jus 
beneath the surface of the story, is a substructure of Greek myth, not 
mentioned by Fowles in his “Personal Note,” though more functional 
and more relevant than the Breton literature he cites. Since recognition 
of this myth opens up another level of comprehension, it may seem odd 
that Fowles would not point out that the story of Artemis and Actaeon 
underlies and supports his tale at every turn. Let me present the 
evidence for that statement before dealing with the question of motive. 
The myth of Actaeon is best known from the third book of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, where Artemis is called by her Roman name: Diana. In 
Greek mythology Diana-Artemis is primarily goddess of the hunt, of the 
moon (as Cynthia), and of night or the underworld (as Hecate). She is 
also Robert Graves’s “White Goddess,” the one original deity, not onlya 
muse but the great mother of all muses. The huntress Artemis Ï 
militantly virginal, but “chaste Cynthia” is said to have slipped with 
Endymion, and the more broadly Diana is considered the more earthy | 
she becomes—at Ephesus she was the fertility goddess—and the less | 
essential her virginity seems (Rose 112-14). In The Magus, one of Lilys 
roles at Conchis’s estate is that of Artemis, protectress of maidens, bt! 
hor final appearance in the novel is of quite a different character. M 
The Ebony Tower” Anne is reading The Magus beside the lake, an 
poor David Williams thinks it is a book on astrology. 
Fowles links his plot and characters to Diana and Actaeon i 
too numerous to be coincidental. The Mouse’s real name is Diana, r 
Ba meee Po peers as “Muse” plus an O-shaped "a 
MaE i he ‘u’—a crude and outlandish pr m 
g s recurs to Williams near the bitter end, when his a! tistic | 
Fe ia ere named signs eo tn ad 
in o E E ne ae as her namesake's sexual ambigu! ee) 
Williams finds “bizarr Been ns di GO with aise xual ee or 
bizarrely modest and handmaidenly” (7): rhei 


n ways 
an 


e wi 
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something preternaturally grave about her, almost Victorian. . .” (8). 
Diana tells Williams that she has become reticent with strange men, “As 
if I was a virgin or something” (86). Her devotion to the forest at 
Coétminals, her belief in its mysteries and legends, her moonlit rambles 
in the garden recall the essential Attribute of Artemis-Diana in all 
accounts, summed up by the label Agrotera: “Lady of the Wild” (Rose 
113). 

The parallels between Williams and Actaeon—hunters who become 
prey after intruding upon a privileged domain and violating its laws—are 
more detailed. Actaeon ceases hunting at midday because the morning 
has been so productive, but wanders on through the woods and stumbles 
upon the sacred grove of Diana (“errans / pervenit in lucum”: Meta. 3:175— 
76). Thus he unluckily sees the goddess naked in a pool. Diana splashes 
water that turns him into a stag, and he is torn to pieces by his own 
hounds. When Williams arrives at Coétminais for a working break, he 
sounds rather complacent about his budding career: “things in general 
were shaping up well” (15). Though an invited guest, Williams cannot 
help feeling like an intruder as he drives down the chemin privé and lets 
himself through one gate only to find his way barred by another, which 
appears padlocked and warns him of a chien méchant. Reaching the house 
on foot, he can see no one about (“he had arrived sooner than suggested”), 
but, the door being open, walks in. Out back he glimpses “two naked girls” 
lying on the lawn “in a close pool of heat.” Only after his eyes have 
“registered the warm tones of the two indolent female figures” for a “few 
seconds” does he return to the front entrance “Where he had first in- 
truded” and discover the handbell, whose ringing Diana answers (5-6). 
Later he learns that “Coétminais” means “the monks’ forest”—i.e., an- 
other Sacred grove or lucus—and sees the two women naked a second 
tme, swimming in a woodland pool. 

It is not idleness or voyeurism that is Williams’s unforgivable sin 
agaist the place, however, but rather his retreat from the opportunities 
for knowledge that present themselves there. Coétminais and Breasley 
Stand for the pursuit of complete artistic self-fulfillment, whatever the 
Consequences to anyone, ruthless egoism, an absolute freedom to know 
aeaee and develop, openness to all experiences and disregard of 
S ee values. Williams is too decent and careful for such abandons 
auickly « t ollow where Coët beckons. His romance with Diana ends as 
eee F began, in the deep pain of reluctant mutual rejeaion, and he 
comings i A wife devastated by this blinding vision of personal short- 

. 5°. ‘his new self-loathing, released by the offended muse to gnaw 

1S spiritual being, is his counterpart of the hounds of Actaeon. 
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The latter stages of the story and of the myth as told by Ovig 5 
correspond closely. In The Metamorphoses the last of Diana s changes isto 
introduce fear into the hunter's heart (“additus et pavor est,” 3:198). One 
of the reasons Williams “bungl[es] the adventure of the body” is his 
sudden fright, as it begins, over the prospec: of losing his sexual 
security with Beth if he sleeps with Diana: “And the terror of it, the 
enormity of destroying what one had so carefully built” (101, 91). The 
theme of his plunge into the abysm of self is timorousness; during the 
nightmare drive to Paris he becomes convinced that his “decency” has 
simply been fear of sin, his “tolerance” a “terror of vanity,” his artistic 
and critical conservatism “a fear of challenge” (100). 

Actaeon flees from Diana until he finds a still pool that reflects his 
new identity. There he groans and bursts into tears, for among his 
losses is that of speech; he cannot express his grief, nor, later, can he 
identify himself to his hounds (“verba animo desunt”: Meta. 3:231). Only 
now does the full meaning of Diana’s taunt become clear: “Tell people 
you have seen me naked—if you can!” As Williams departs for Paris, he 
realizes that Coét has been a judgment on his whole being and mode of 
life. And language—the articulateness that has been a source of pride 
and a meal ticket—language fails him now. “Look, the crossed wires are 
mainly words,” he tells Diana in their last agonized moments (94), and 
by the time he reaches Paris the draft introduction of his book on 
Breasley looks “hopeless” and “tawdry”: “The banality, the jargon, the 
pretense of authority” (104; cf. Tarbox’s interview with Fowles, 180). 
He feels “the sting of imminent tears” for “the first time in many years.” 
Despite his earlier resolve to tell Beth everything, he cannot render | 
Coët truthfully without destroying himself; full disclosure would be 
suicidal. Faced with her questions at the airport, he “surrenders to ++" 
abstraction. ‘I survived,” he replies (106). Breasley had attacke 
abstractionists (including Williams) as cowards. 

As one might expect in a story about a meeting between two artists 
the author alludes to a number of paintings —some real, some 
fictitious—several of which provide additional evidence that Williams 
and Diana are acting out mythic roles. The only work by Breasley 
hanging in the long room at Coët is the one Williams is most anxious F 
see, as he plans to discuss it at some length in his book: Moon-hunt. 
neater summary of the goddess Diana’s attributes could hardly 
desired. The title deliberately obscures whether the hunt is bY th | 
moon, for the TOO O simply by moonlight, and the painting e 
extends this ambiguity. To Williams it has “an obvious previo" l 
iconography”: “Uccello’s Night Hunt and its spawn down throug? 


the — 
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centuries” (17). In Uccello’s diptych, the lines formed by horses and 
hunters, pursuing hounds and fleeing stags all converge upon an 
invisible point in the forest. But Breasley’s Moon-hunt has “no hounds, 
no horses, no prey”: only “nocturnal figures among trees,” foreshadow- 
ing, perhaps, David’s walk with Diana in the orchard under “a rising 
moon” on his last night at Coët (17, 89). 

Night Hunt (also alluded to in The Collector) supplies the hitherto 
missing elements of the Actaeon myth: stags and hounds. These also 
occur in Pisanello’s The Vision of St. Eustace, which Breasley cites as his 
“central source.” The title of that painting is conjectural; except for the 
crucified figure in the distance, it looks like a hunting scene, with a 
horseback rider among dogs and game. And lurking on the fringes of 
the story is MacMillan, the “chien méchant” charged with protecting Coét 
from interlopers, a vaguely menacing beast who barks wildly as Williams 
and Diana return from their éclaircissement. 

Such is the case for the foundation of Graeco-Roman myth beneath 
the modern story and the Celtic lore to which the author points as his 
source. We must now deal with the postponed question of motive: why 
does Fowles include the myth? And why conceal it, while pretending to 
be so frank about his literary influences? For readers of Fowles’s other 
fiction, the second question is not difficult. The tactic extends the 
author’s rhetoric from his characters to his relationship with his readers, 
of whom he has previously shown himself highly conscious and 
manipulative. It is a concealment such as Breasley might practice on 
Williams, or Maurice Conchis on Nicholas Urfe; it makes each of us the 
mgenu whose leg is being pulled by a slightly contemptuous creator. 
Beginning with The Magus (1965), Fowles's fiction has occasionally 
overflowed its borders, like a baroque painting, into the world beyond 
the artistic frame. Conchis’s concept of “meta-theatre” provides the 
aesthetics both for his own “godgame” and for Fowles’s handling of his 
audience. Conchis describes meta-theatre as “a new kind of drama” 


- in which the conventional relations between audience and 
actors were forgotten. In which the conventional scenic 
Scography, the notions of proscenium, stage, auditorium, were 
completely discarded. . . . Artaud and Pirandello and Brecht 
Were all thinking . . . along similar lines. . . . But the element that 
they could never bring themselves to discard was the audience. 
Here we are all actors. ... | am an actor too. ... That is why I say 
things both of us know cannot be true. Why I am permitted to 
lie. " (366-67) 


Like Conchis and other meta-dramatists, Fowles plays with theatrical 
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illusion, questioning it, breaking it, brilliantly BESS ng it; he pulls his 
armchair up to the proscenium to assure us that the arch is only a figment 
of our imaginations and that we are not merely spectators but collabora. 
tors and backstage visitors. In both The Magus and The French Lieutenants 
Woman he stops the narrative to expatiate on the problems of the novel as 
a genre, or to replay the last chapter with a different ending or two. In 
“The Ebony Tower,” some other implications of the meta-theater are 
brought into play: we are drawn into the action, used in the author’s own 
godgame, and educated in the vulnerability and limitations of the bour- 
geois mentality. The apparent reader-surrogate, David Williams, is actu- 
ally the prey. And in “A Personal Note”—when we might assume that the 
curtain is down, that the author is being forthright with us—we are, I 
think, deceived, or more precisely told a half-truth, about what we have 
just seen. And why should we believe Fowles, anymore than the young 


men in his stories should have believed Conchis or Brasley? The drama, | 


and the lesson of Coét thus meta-theatrically leap the boundaries of the 
story and land at (or on) our feet. 

To return to my first question: Fowles’s reason for including the 
myth is comparatively straightforward, its function obvious. The desire 
to expose and destroy Williams—not just the individual but the 
type—made the choice of Actaeon as mythic analogue a natural and 
effective one. Each is torn asunder by something of his own that he 
thought he controlled, but that turns upon him in response to a force 
majeure. His hounds do not recognize Acaeon in the stag and so devout 
him; Williams's mind, seeing him for the first time as “an eternal 
also-ran” and a “yellowbelly,” is equally pitiless. His spirit is torn by@ 
civil war pitting past against present, critic against artist, head against 
heart. He has been living a lie—has not really been living—and no 
epithet is too harsh to be deployed against him: coward, slave, monkey. 
eunuch, impostor, cripple. The Muse, as Robert Graves puts 1t, 
“demands either whole-time service or none at all”; both Actaeon an 
Williams find that casual devotion is sooner or later disastrous: The 
frenzy of a pack of bloodthirsty dogs falling on their victim is an apt 
metaphor for the psychic savaging of David Williams. 

Amid the fury of his self-denunciation, one almost forgets the v 
locu aino making the sounds to prove that a man such as Williams 
has lost his soul to the Ebony tower. There is a wish-fulfilling 1 A 
Fowles’s demolition of Williams that Daniel Martin would appreciate th 


critic-teacher-dilletante artist is annihilated by two days in the presence A 


the real thing. Again, comparison with the story as told in the Md 
plat 


phoses is enlightening, this time for what it shows about tone: the 
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of the Roman, the terrible, almost crusading earnestness of the 


irony 7 cew of th 
Englishman. “Quod enim scelus error habebat?” asks Ovid, introducing his 
version (3:142). Rolfe Humphries translates this as “What crime is there in 


error?” and Frank Justus Miller as “What crime had mere mischance?” 
But neither does justice to the subtlety of the line. “Error” in classical Latin 
meant primarily “wandering,” secondarily, “straying from the right path.” 
Rarely did it have the modern sense of “mistake”; that was “erratum.” A 
more accurate rendering, then, might be “What crime is there in wayward 


wandering?” ; ; 
Fowles’s handling of the tale provides a precise and shattering 


answer along the lines of Graves’s warning. “Crime” in the legal sense is 
shown to be an inadequate concept, neither as profound nor as subtle as 
art requires. David Williams sins not only against himself, against his 
gifis, but against the Muse, who requires more than the part-time 
service of off-duty hunters and academicians. And of a sin against this 
deity there is, for an artist, no expiation. 
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Astarte’s Game: Variations in John 
Fowles’s “The Enigma’”' 


Maria JESÚS MARTINEZ 


The life-giving power of mystery floods all of reality. Mystery 
squares well with Fowles’s definition of man as seeker, or “everlack”; by 
discouraging the search for final explanations, it promotes means- 
oriented thinking. As Conchis says in The Magus, “mystery has energy, it 
pours energy into whoever seeks an answer to it” (235). The existence 
of mysteries is, in a sense, more important than their solution becaust 
the absence of certainty refocuses our efforts. Man stops fighting the 
truth that reality is fundamentally mysterious and starts to work with, 
rather than against, nature. 

“The Enigma,” as the title itself indicates, is based on a mystery and 
on the characters’ attempts to clear it up. The story is included in The 
Ebony Tower, a collection which affords us our first experience of Fowles 
working in the shorter fictional forms and consists of four origina | 
stories and a modern prose rendering of a twelfth-century Frenchi | 
romance, Marie de France’s Eliduc. In “A Personal Note” prece mg | 
Fowles’s “Eliduc” the author explains that the working title he use for 
the volume was Variations. By this he intended to suggest “variations 0 
both certain themes in previous books of mine and in methods ° 
narrative presentation” (117). The title was eventually disc” a 
because of the judgment of his editor that it was without justificat | 
except as “a very private mirage in the writer's mind” (117): KO | 
mentions this, no doubt, because he still thinks that the working title wt 
appropriate, a belief with which some critics concur (Olshe? 
Onega). pe. 

Thematically, the five stories in this collection amplify a 
prominent in Fowles's other works. The concerns that unify them ® 
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the same as those that unify Fowles’s corpus as a whole: matters of love 
and sex, the functions of art and the artist, the uses and abuses of 
language, the demands of freedom and the responsibilities of free 
choice, and so on (Olshen 92). But “Variations” is an equally apt 
description of the narrative techniques used by Fowles, not only in the 
sense that the narrative method varies from story to story but also in 
relation to the way in which each of them transforms the expected and 
conventional into something unexpected and unconventional. 

Drawing on the whole of Fowles’s work, Peter Conradi points to the 
way in which, in each and every one of his fictions, the author shows an 
evident willingness to risk himself into something new, as well as a 
curiosity about the technical and ethical potentialities of what has 
traditionally been regarded as “low” sub-genres of fiction, all of them 
broadly-speaking categories of romance (16-17). Both The Magus and 
“The Ebony Tower,” in different ways, approach romance in its pure 
state; “Poor Koko” and The Collector use the formula of the thriller; The 
French Liewlenant’s Woman, the historical romance and sensation novel. 
In each case, the interest of the work lies in the consequences of 
subverting the expectations raised by the genre. And the same can be 
said of the story that concerns us. “The Enigma” follows the 
detective-story genre which began with Poe and gained popularity 
with the work of Arthur Conan Doyle. But Fowles uses this tradition in 
a revolutionary way, if we measure “The Enigma” against other stories 
in the génre. While detective stories are based on the motif of solving 
mysteries, Fowles presents the mystery, with all its available evidence, 
and then blatantly leaves the enigma intact. 

When asked if there were a particular picture of the world that he 
wanted to develop in his work, Fowles answered: “Freedom, yes. How 
you achieve freedom. That obsesses me. All my books are about that. 
Fue ction is, is there really free-will? Can we choose freely? Can we 

£ How do we do it?” (Olshen 11). 

T on is generally explored along two paths simal ae: the 
cnet ee path, by involving us in the quest o the feuonal 
s ae anc es aesthetic, by illuminating the liberating possibilities, 
Grete: and writer alike, of ficuon itself. Thus ithe Enigma 
exploration. paea example of literary self-consciousness engagea i an 
question of A the relationship between art and life as well as x the 
chosen e dom related to the self and to the constraints of any 
ary form. 
Perhaps iao tgonist of “The Enigma,” Jobn Marcus Fielding, is 
Most publicly determined of all Fowles’s characters. When 
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he disappeared, he “contravened all social and statistical probability | 5 
(187). He was almost forty years out of his teens. He was not, and never | p 
had been, a vagabond. He had always seemed satisfied with his domestic n 
life. He was not, or ever had been, a member of the working class. The r 

| story of the disappearance of a public man, a highly successful, very 
wealthy London executive and Tory M.P., The Enigma begins with t 
statistical evidence about disappearances. Its opening is a pastiche ofa f 
classic type of detective tale, of which Daphne du Maurier’s “No p 
Motive” would be a representative example (Conradi 87). A 
The Golden Age of the detective story covered a period of some si 
twenty years, between the two World Wars. It was then that conventions le 

as strict as those of Restoration comedy were established and through 

them the detective story became an exercise in logic. At a fairly 
advanced point in it the author should ideally be able to tell the reader: | $ 
“All the clues to the puzzle are in your possession. Interpret them | 1 
correctly, and they will lead to one inevitable solution.” However, the | $ 
flowering of the detective story in Britain came not by adherence to the 
rules but through a measure of revolt against them. This revolt came 
principally through three writers: Anthony Berkerly, Agatha Christie, 
and Dorothy Sayers (Symons 24). Anthony Berkerly began writing 
straightforward detective stories with an amateur detective named 
Roger Sheringham playing the central part. He soon, however, showed 
a considerable lack of reverence for the rules. The Poisoned Chocolate Cast 
offers six separate solutions to the stated problem: who sent the box of 
poisoned chocolates that killed Joan Bendix? In a sense, this is an 
academically perfect puzzle, but it also verges on a parody of the whole 
form (Symons 24). Agatha Christie was accused of failure to Pay 
attention to the probabilities and to “the canons of fair play.” Similarly, i 
Dorothy Sayers’s later fiction was written under the belief that the p 


“rules” were absurdly restrictive. k 
| 1 >, Heer = 4 10 

ss eke cer a measure of irreverence was necessary for the gen A 

h ch its peak, one may wonder whether this is not also the ingre®! toy ~ 

that accounts for the interest which a story like “The Enigma” is able r 


arouse nowadays, in a context so different from that which come o 
mind when one thinks of the heyday of the traditional detective story, t 
While for us an Agatha Christie novel may represent the paradig™ jt 
detective fiction, the fact that it was probably received as being far for) 
“typical” or conventional when it appeared must also be taken a | 
account. Moreover, this goes to corroborate the crucial role of pies i 
(or something near it) in the evolution of the novel. What parody © Me, 
is an exploration of difference and similarity, a sort Ot $ ae 


i 


i 
| 
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ity” | between the new form and the parodied material which serves it as a 
wer background. When, in addition, parody is put at the service of 
aştic meta-fiction, as is the case in “The Enigma,” it invites a more literary 


The reading, 2 recognition of literary codes (Hutcheon 25). 
very The detective story, based on the general pattern of the puzzle or 
with — the enigma, has extremely strong and obvious structural conventions, a 
ofa fact which accounts for a well-defined “horizon of expectation” on the 
“No part of the reader. However, when these conventions are parodied it is 
as if the least-likely-person motif were applied not to the plot of the 
ome story but to its very form, to the codes that rule it. In fact, what could be 
ions less likely in a detective story than an inconclusive ending? Both “Poor 
ugh — Koko” and “The Cloud” also set up a mystery and then elude any kind 
airly of satisfactory explanation. The fact that “The Enigma” offers no 
der, | solution to Fielding’s disappearance constitutes a foregrounded device 
hem  inastory which belongs to a genre whose raison d’être is so obviously the 
‘the solving of mysteries. 
) the Catherine Belsey has explained in this way the role of closure in the 
ame — Tealist text: 


ting Classic realist narrative, as Barthes demonstrates in S/Z, turns on 
the creation of enigma through the precipitation of disorder 
med which throws into disarray the conventional cultural and 
wed signifying systems. Among the commonest sources of disorder at 
Cast the level of plot in classic realism are murder, war, a journey or 
xof love. But the story moves inevitably towards a closure which is 
G an also disclosure, the dissolution of enigma through the reestablish- 
hole pent of order, recognizable as a reinstatement or a development 
pay nee order which is understood to have preceded the events of 
atl, ory itself. (qtd. in Hidalgo 144) 


the a the case of “The Enigma,” this “order which is understood to have 

ee the events of the story itself” can be reconstructed in more or 
re 10 Altho sou way as the character of the missing John Marcus Fielding. 
dient cone ù we never meet the man, Fielding emerges in an intimate per- 
zle 10 ana Profile. This is compiled from the objective account of the nar- 
es (0 "and from the investigation of the police detective, Michael Jennings, 


Who l Ra 
COIT tras “comes the main actor in the story. The fullness of Fielding’s por- 
alt results fr 


mo a om the variety of persons and points of view that are brought 
| a . . . . S >i 

from a TA the man and his life: the wife, with her social and domestic role 

int in above all else; the adoring though somewhat shallow daugh- 


i S; the y BESA 
rod} aa a Lous son; the faithful spinster-secretary; Fielding’s farm 
fect least, ial uS neighbors and professional associates; and last but far from 
thesi €l Dodgson, his son’s girlfriend. 
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— ai 


The first part of the story appears to be an aseptic account of the 
facts surrounding Fielding’s disappearance on oe ominously appropri. 
ate date and day” (188) (Friday, July 13th, 1973), a collection of basi 
yy a heterodiegetic narrator who informs us about the 
initial steps taken by his agent and his wife when Fielding, 
disappearance was noticed and, eventually, by the police, once “the 
hunt was at last placed firmly in professional hands” (193). Then the 
picture becomes clearer, even if it is still that of a mystery. More dat 
are provided and more hypotheses are expounded only to be 
subsequently discarded in a text that so far falls between police repon 
and news story, with the advantage for the reader that the narrator not 
only provides all the objective information about Fielding’s disappear. 
ance but also has access to the characters’ minds. Thus, for instance, 
Mrs. Fielding, very much in control of herself and with apparently no | 
doubts about the existence of a convincing explanation for the 
mysterious events surrounding her husband’s case, starts to suspect 
“some purely private scandal looming over the tranquil horizon of her 
life” (191). Being a woman who distinguished very sharply between 
private immortality and public scandal, she would never admit her 
suspicions, but the narrator is able to go anywhere “inside herself and 
the privacies of her life” (192). It is mainly through information of this 
sort that we learn about Fielding’s life and about the kind of world t0 
which he belonged, crucial to a later understanding of Isobels 
hypothesis based on Fielding’s social and literary rebellion. 

As the narrator says, no news story can survive an absence of fresh 
developments (197). Fielding’s case disappears from the newspaper 
rather soon, or, at least, sooner than it does from “The Enigma” itsel 
Our detective story acquires a new turn with the introduction of Speci 
Branch Sergeant Michael Jennings, who becomes responsible a 
tracing Fielding only when no one in particular wants to find him am 
longer. 

One of the requirements of the genre is that of the p! 
who eventually unravels the mystery. Fowles knew this and, just 3 x 
police designate Jennings to “make noise” and not to find Fielding: a 
the author makes him occupy the place reserved for the Grel | 
Paaie: not because he has the qualities of such a literary stereot 
ee cue eppoi being an unfamiliar or, in the parodies a 
A es, a “defamiliarized” version (a “vari ! 

pdg" 


ol 
| 


data provided by 


of ession 


All The father of detective fiction, in any serious sense, was a 
an Poe. In his Tales of Mystery and Imagination may be found M 
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ments that later writers developed, and the three tales involving 


ft 5 the ele 5 > 2 
he $ alier C. Auguste Dupin show him as the first Great Detective of 


og  thechey 10). We are told little of Dupin’ i 

basi fiction (Symons 0). e are ole ittle of Dupin’s appearance, but a 
t the great deal about his methods of 1 easoning. He is a nobleman, a man of 
lings culture and, above all, a thinking machine. Wilkie Collins Sergeant 
“the Cuff is, like Dupin, a master of deduction and he is, in addition, the 
n the professional detective of the first novel in the genre: The Moonstone. 
data According to Julian Symons, the Great Detective has certain 
o be strongly marked characteristics that fascinated Victorian and Edward- 
eport ian readers because they were so alien to their own deep-seated 
T not respectability. He is egotistical, eccentric, and often anti-social. The 
pear Great Detective is also above, or at any rate outside, “normal” emotions. 
ance, Sherlock Holmes, for instance, takes drugs when we are first introduced 
ly no to him and has fits of depression. Watson describes him as “the most 
r the perfect observing and reasoning machine that the world has seen: but 
Spect as a lover, he would have placed himself in a false position” (Symons, 
of her 16). 

tween Later detectives, like Edmund Crispin’s Professor Fen, Agatha 


t her Christie’s Hercule Poirot, or Margery Allingham’s Albert Campion may 
f and still fascinate us with their ability to solve baffling mysteries. Yet their 
if this methods might seem ludicrous if found in a contemporary novel or 
rldo Short story. Michael Jennings could have been depicted as a modern 
obels version of the traditional Great Detective. But, even if we look at him in 

this light, he will be seen to have little in common with his more typical 
fresh and stereotyped predecessors. 


yape Jennings is introduced as a good detective, not particularly 
itself | brilliant, but, rather, “useful” (198). He is also the third generation of a 
pecil Police family,” with middle-class manner and accent and, above all, he 
le for S a diplomat. He is also a good talker, sensitive, tactful, and, to all 


mani  “PPearances, successful with women. He first studies Fielding’s file 

carefully but, still at a loss, all he can do afterward is write “two words, 
ssiontl ae of which was obscene, in capitals at the bottom of his analysis” y 
as the o Then some interviews follow, the third person narration is ie 
ing, ocd with dialogue, and the narrator’s revelation of his character's p 
Grell ee Processes is confined almost exclusively to Jennings. Thus the i 
eoit a gues are usually followed or interspersed with Jennings’ (mental) 
ont ee to the witnesses’ words. As the story earns a focalizer, the 
on”) toe Intimacy with the detective increases but in no way does it take 
Pe. ea closer to any kind of solution. On the contrary, the repeated 
pdg feal: toning that invariably leads nowhere tends to intensify the reader’s 


o “elin ; AE 
1an} g & that the story is making no progress at all. After Fielding’s 
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and Jennings’s entirely clueless investigation, 
the reader is ready for another fruitless conversation, this time with 
Isobel Dodgson, the girlfriend of Fielding’s son: As a as Sergeant 
Jennings meets her, the focus of “The Enigma ne ae from the 
problem of Fielding’s case to the mystery of love, a far from frequent 
ingredient in detective stories. i : ; LATA 

Isobel is one more variation on the intelligent, sensitive, indepen- 
dent female who plays such an active and essential role in the dramatis 
personae of Fowles’s canon. His belief in woman’s clarity and creativity 
becomes evident in each and every one of his novels. As Fowles himself 
admits: “My female characters tend to dominate the male. I see man as 
a kind of artifice, and woman as a kind of reality. The one is cold idea. 
The other is warm fact. Daedalus faces Venus, and Venus must win” 
(“Notes on an Unfinished Novel” 146). 

Accordingly, Isobel’s “reality” and “warmth” are immediately 
perceived by Jennings. On seeing her, he has “an immediate impression 
of someone alive, where everyone else had been dead, or playing dead; 
of someone who lived in the present, not the past” (217). 

The action of Fowles’s novels usually aims at educating the 
protagonist. Women often play a crucial role in this process, which leads 
the main character from enclosure to liberation. Isobel Dodgson is no 
exception. With her help, Jennings’s concerns start moving away from 
what has become an increasingly suffocating case, towards the realm of 
freedom and authenticity. He and Isobel meet in the open, she looks 
cool in spite of the hot day, she wears a French scent, and she has an 
undefinable touch (innocent and experienced, timid and self-assured, 
etc.) that makes her all the more attractive. Besides, such a resistance t0 
any kind of definite classification constitutes a further link between 
Isobel and the other women in Fowles’s fiction. Thus, Alison becomes @ 
human oxymoron in the eyes of Nicholas Urfe (The Magus) and Charles 
Smithson 1s equally stirred by Sarah Woodruff’s unclassifiability (Zhe 
French Lieutenant’s Woman). 

While Isobel leads Jennings to some kind of personal and 
professional freedom, the detective’s and, even, Fielding’s are not the 
only “liberations” that take place in “The Enigma,” Just as Jsobel's 

o A fi a coterie ultimately frees the story ne 
8s to, so Fowles seems to be using 1! 


pursuit of the Insight that emerges when conventions are refused the 
closure they seek. 


Isobel’s view of Fielding is that f 
thoughts and behavior ai 2 


motiveless disappearance 


nya iS 
a man severely limited, pi 
determined by the social system in whic? 
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On, 2 he operates and with which he cooperates. In contrast with Isobel, who 
‘ith «ved in the present” and who, unlike the Fieldings, knows how to “be 
ant herself” (217), John Marcus Fielding, very much like his son Peter, may 
the have been “two different people” (212, 223) and may also have felt the 
ent strain of reconciling public and private modes of being. Man of the 

world and public figure though he is, in the final analysis he comes 
en- through as a person who was utterly alone. In The Aristos, Fowles 
atis confronts the fact of mid-twentieth-century isolation and the recurring 
rity situation of the loneliness of selfhood: the more society interferes and 
self supervises and plays the good Samaritan, the less needed and the 
1a lonelier the private individual feels; the more science reveals our 
cal mechanical nature, the more the harried “free” man, the Robin Hood 
in” in each of us, retreats into the forest of the private mind (Palmer 79). 

This is a thesis elaborated on at length in Daniel Martin, too. “The 
ely f Enigma’s” missing protagonist, successful lawyer, country squire, 
ion Member of Parliament stands in a precisely obverse relation to all that 
ad; the figure of Robin Hood means for Fowles, that is, to all that he finds 


enduring and valuable in the English soul, and illuminating too, as far 
the as English hypocrisy is concerned. The self in unhospitable ages (like 


ads the present) goes into hiding, and the English are expert practitioners 
no of privacy, concealment and duplicity. Hence those heroic exiled 
om Englishmen-in-disguise, Conchis and Breasley, outliving a bad time 
of abroad but distilling some special authenticity in their green enclosures 
aks (Conradi 86-87). Fielding’s disappearance can be interpreted as a move 
an in search of something similar to what Conchis and Breasley find at 


ed, 5 Bourani and Coëtminais respectively. This possibility is even suggested 
to by one of Fielding’s daughters, Caroline: 


A She felt people, “not even Mummy,” realized how much the 
S country side of his life meant to him—the farm, it drove Tony 
les (the farm manager) mad the way Daddy was always poking 
The round. . . . He didn’t really want to interfere, he “just sort of 

Wanted to be Tony, actually.” Then why hadn't he given up his 
nd London life? Caroline didn’t know. She supposed he was more 
he complicated “than we all ever realized.” She even provided the 
al’ wildest possibility yet. ; 
- h ou know Mount Athos? In Greece?” The sergeant shook his 
I ead. “Actually we sailed past it when I was out there. It’s sort of 
z reserved for monasteries. There are only monks. It’s all male. . . . 
th 


ae I know it sounds ridiculous, but sort of somewhere like 
at. Where he could be alone for a bit, I suppose.’ (216) 


E i cui ting, a minor character in a bad book, had kept all his press 
iC 88, that text of the public persona within which he may have felt 
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subsumed. His absconding, then, become ? 
f a determining public plot, akin to God 
rodina, 0 to tie Sheriff of Nottingham ie going out of 
bounds and into a place where he can feel that he has at last created 
legend worthy of that part of his being which he had formerly 
suppressed. Caroline's words explicitly invite the reader to Imagine a 
new John Marcus Fielding leading a life which may be another variation 
on those led by Conchis and Breasley. Yet while The Magus and “The 
Ebony Tower” offer a picture of the characters in their private 
paradise, “The Enigma” concentrates on the life of the protagonis 
before his disappearance. In the former works, Nicholas Urfe and David 
Williams can take advantage of Conchis’s and Breasley’s presence; these 
older figures (together with their female surrogates) are intended w 
lead the younger male characters in their process of learning. Michal 
Jennings also learns something in “The Enigma,” but he does so noi 
through Fielding’s proximity but, rather, through his absence. The role 
of helper falls then, exclusivity, to the existential heroine, Isobel | 
Dodgson. | 
Isobel is not only attractive and intuitive, she is also a promising 
young writer. Having already published a book of stories for children, 
Isobel is now writing a novel, and she invites Jennings to listen to her 
private theory about what happened, a theory which she describes 3, 
“wild” and “very literary” (228). | 
As in the other stories in The Ebony Tower and also in the novels bj | 
the same author, life is explicitly related to art, art which, in the case 0 
“The Enigma,” is precisely literature. In addition, if we keep in mind 
Patricia Waugh’s definition of metafiction as “fictional writing which 
self-consciously and systematically draws attention to its status as M 
ie te cast 
life perfectly Perce wiih, ahs en ube tink ben i work 
Cee ene he meta ictional tone of most of his Ii 
rather i MEAE ending of The French Lieutenant’s Woman ther” 
ee ee between Sarah Woodruff and Chae 
; ally, between art and life: 


his inner self to be totally 
another idealist leviation out O 


ee when seen artists destroy work that might to the amara 
eet perfectly good. I remonstrated once. I was told that iil 
believ F ae his Pan Peal judge he is not fit to be an arn 
i Is right. I believe I was ri ‘oy what™ 
begun between us. . . .” aiae Dt Lo cyt) 


i 
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“They were intended to apply to life as well.” (383-84) 
The same can be seen from the discussion on painting between Breasley 
and Williams, in “Ebony Tower.” The latter tries to defend abstract art 
by comparing it to philosophy and mathematics, insisting on viewing it 
in logical terms as a search for pure forms. Breasley’s dismissive answer 
is interpreted by Diana: 
“Pair of tits and a cunt. All that goes with them. That’s reality. 
Not your piddling little theorems and pansy colours... . ” 
Once again the Mouse interrupted, in an absolutely neutral 
voice. “You're afraid of the human body.” 
“Perhaps simply more interested in the mind than the 
genitals.” 
“God help your bloody wife then.” 
David said evenly, “I thought we were talking about 
painting.” (45) 
Each of Fowles’s novels draws this same accord between life and art. In 
The Magus, too, life learns to imitate art as each scene in Conchis’s 
masque functions as an analogue for imitation in Nicholas’s actions later 
in the novel. All the masque’s “prehuntings” come to life, and are 
adapted into the modern dress of Nicholas’s own experience (Palmer 
30). He eventually realizes that Conchis is staging more than a private 
masque. The meta-theatrical play artistically represents the largest play 
in which we are all actors on the vast stage of the world. 

_ The point of departure of Isobel’s theory is not very different from 
this. Sarah has taken up painting and tries to explain life in related 
terms, precisely in the study of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the pre- 
Raphaelite poet and painter; Conchis organizes a play and so the 
analogy he establishes is one between life and drama (the world as a 
i a we as actor/actresses). Accordingly, Solel, who is writing a 
Doi o her explanation with a rotund, Nothing is teat AN is 
the Behr Inne: sounds as astounded as Charles or y pees in 
Roi a us dialogues when he asks: “That solves the case?” (229). So 

as to develop her initial statement further: 
Let’s pretend that everything to do with the Fieldings, even you 
and me Sitting here now, is in a novel. A detective story. Yes? 
ae ee there’s someone writing us, we're not eal He or she 

A es who we are, what we do, all about us. (229) À 

Owles’s fet of this sort is, as we have seen, by no means new in 
equally Ke aes with the conventions of the detective story can 
A Pe ee According to Linda Hutcheon (31), this is a very 

stery oat literary form. In fact, she adds, the reader of a murder 

€s to expect the presence of a detective-story writer within 
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the story itself, as is the case in Agatha Christie (The Pale Horse and ¥ 
many others) or Dorothy Sayers (the Harriet Vane stories). Almost 4 
inevitably, there is also within the novel a conversation about how such 


nder discussion occur in detective stories but never 
in real life (that is, in that novel). This time Fowles’s variation consists in 
parodying this convention for metafictional ends. Isobel, the writer, and d 
Jennings, the police detective, discuss the case he is trying to solve, but 


they do not keep it apart from their remarks on fiction in general or 


detective stories, in particular. Quite the contrary, Fielding’s case and all 


related to it is explicitly presented as fiction, as a story, but a story tht 4 


events as are then u 


has committed “the terrible literary crime of not sticking to the rules’ 4, 
(232). In this way, “The Enigma” draws attention to its fictional statu 4 
and lays bare the conventions of the genre precisely by flaunting them |; 
(“A story has to have an ending. You can’t have a mystery without a | ‘i 
solution” [229]) in order to, eventually, flout them. ig 


During her conversation with Jennings, Isobel describes one — h 
possible ending to her “imaginary” detective story, in which she herself e 
might have helped Fielding escape. Protected by a (grammatical) third | fı 
person that in fact refers to herself, and by the use of conditional tenses“ 
that declare the hypothetical character of all that she is saying, Isobel 7 
suggests that she and Fielding might have met, and possibly in the =I 
British Museum Reading Room—that house of fiction itself—where he | 1 
was last known to have gone. It would have been the quintessential q 
Fowlesian tryst: hollow man confronting authentic woman. Yet suchan | cl 


ending remains as “just one way the writer might have played it,” as t 
happens in The French Lieutenant’s Woman, where the writer “plays it’in | d 
three different ways. Endings are thus made relevant because they Pa 
relate to the problem of freedom, and also because they reveal the h 


possible outcome of setting past against present in the sphere of fiction 
(Waugh 123). If the first two endings of the above-mentioned novel can 
be regarded as traditional and compliant with the rules of Victorian | P 
realism, the ending initially proposed by Isobel would have respected 

the conventions of the detective story: answers would have been | 


. . i l t 
pe ois questions of who? when? why? and Isobel’s turning out | 5 
to be Fielding’s accomplice would have agreed with the least-likely Sc 


person motif. But just as The French Lieutenant’s Woman continues a b 
order to fulfil itself as a lifelike co 4 
Enigma” leaves this endin 


aving already suggest pels 
life, the system, in Jso 
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hor, becomes “the author” of that life, the agent that had 
oe x” Fielding until he was just a fictional character in a book (232). 
D had always played all his roles according to the rules: “Always 
Sake ght thing, wore the right clothes, had the right image. . . . In 
ae City. The country” (232). But then, if, as it turns out, he eventually 
did something unusual, it should be possible to find something equally 
unusual in his life, as well. It is then that Isobel points to his obsession 
with assuring himself that he was well-known. Accordingly, the next 
ending for the story is provided by the theory that Fielding, fossilized by 
the circumstances (as Charles in The French Lieutenants Woman might 
have been), decided to exit, leaving his disappearance an enigma 
because “the one thing people never forget is the unsolved. Nothing 
lasts like a mystery” (234). This is what she calls “God’s trick.” 
“Theologians talk about the Deus absconditus—the God who went 
missing? Without explaining why. Thats why we’ve never forgotten 
him” (235). The Magus also ends with a similar absconding which 
emphasizes a related theological result: the creator’s conferring 
freedom through his nonpresence (Huffaker 127). In addition, this 
“God who went missing” is not dissimilar, either, to the image of God in 
The Aristos and The French Lieutenant’s Woman (Olshen 102). In fact, 
Isobel’s theory ultimately points back to a subject usually present in 
metafictional novels in general and in Fowles’s work in particular: the 
question of the author’s power and the freedom of the literary 
character. From this perspective, Fielding’s final disappearance, like 
that of Mr. B. in A Maggot, has to be interpreted as the rebellious 
character's affirmation of his freedom; that is, as an attempt to disobey 
ha a. literary rules” (232) which the author intends ig impose on 
meee out of the story. According to Patricia Waugh (119), 
nie a POr frequent concern with freedom is often, es 
perce of John Fowles or Muriel Spark, a consequence of t e 
creation Aro between plot in fiction and the plot of God's 
ieee yaa eology or of iie, It is a concern with the idea o being 
i ae e RE else’s order. Thus, Isobel’s initial ee 
readers. feos y related to the characters, can equally be app ue to us, 
someone Hous we form part of a story which is being WI itten 3 
“ e € us and, in that sense, as Isobel suggests, everything would 


oh , ; ; 

ares Fowles’s The French Lieutenants Woman constitutes a remark- 
thinkin Mpt to explore an existential concern with human freedom by 
i °F it, primarily, in relation to fictional characters. All in all, 


gma” Says covertly what The French Lieutenants Woman states 


ni 
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Here the author-narrator defines jj > 
`] 


novel, which to this point had been a conventional Victorian novel, ka 
Pirandelloesque meta-novel in which the characters, who had momen, 
tarily found an author, begin to rebel against that author’s authoriy 
(Palmer 69). He wants to make it clear that he is not “a novelist [who 
has only to pull the right strings and his puppets will behave ina lifelike 
manner; and produce a thorough analysis of their motives anj 
intentions” (85). Thus, a traditional realist novel seems to metamor 
phose suddenly into an animated lecture on literary theory: 


We know a world is an organism, not a machine. We also know 
that a genuinely created world must be independent of is 
creator; a planned world (a world that fully reveals its planning 
is a dead world. It is only when our characters and events begin 
to disobey us that they begin to live. . . . 

In other words, to be free myself, I must give him [Charles], an | 
Tina, and Sarah, even the abominable Mrs. Poulteney, thei 
freedom as well. There is only one good definition of God: th 
freedom that allows other freedoms to exist. And I must conform 
to that definition. (86) 


overtly in its thirteenth chapter. 


In theorizing like this about the freedom of his characters and the nee 
for art to come alive, Fowles is informing the reader that the traditiona 
novelist’s godgame is being abandoned and that what follows will be a 
existential work of life/art. 

In order to be able to reach the same conclusion after readin 
Isobel’s theory about Fielding’s disappearance, we must look at it closet 
From the very beginning, Isobel commits Fielding to a choicele 
existence in a determined world. The same idea is repeated in differen 
ways: “Somewhere there’s someone writing us, we’re not real. He or sit 
decides who we are, what we do, all about us” (229, emphasis added): 

So in the end there is no freedom left. Nothing he can choose. Only whit 
the system say” (232, emphasis added). 

atte Me ae paning disappearance, we ma E i 
ns a TORT om p is life” did not decide all about A at i 
ath Goel coe a om, at least enough to choose to wa aly 
way in which the Anak ae ahe zsader s oreet! [osse a 3 way 
AEE eR peaa Fielding’s life but also une i 
freedom: “I think the writ me SANA and. mack ae mal 
din ee er would have to face up to that. © ciel” 

a ed out on him. So all he’s left with is the cha" mi 


determination to have it ; . a 
ending” (232). it that way. High and dry. Without å 


re 
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les hi? In the end, it is the character that has forced the writer “to commit 
el, asa ie terrible literary crime of not sticking to the rules (232). The 
Omen, “puppet” handles “the puppeteer and Isobel cannot help pitying the 
thoriy, «poor writer” (232). But, is he really to be pitied? 

[wig The “not sticking to the rules’ that Isobel mentions is something 
lifelike with which the reader of meta-fictional literature is surely familiar, as 
S and one of the most frequent experiences when reading self-conscious 
tamor fiction is that of the reader first attempting to ascribe the literary work 
to the tradition s/he knows and ultimately perceiving the changes in the 
application of the rules that govern the literary (sub)genres with which 


Be she was trying to label the fictional work in his/her hands. Patricia 
ii Waugh (79) notes that, in metafiction, such a defamiliarization acquires 


begin a relevance which is not only formal but also ideological. Similarly, 
Fernando Galvan (73) relates it to the concept of “dedoxification” 


s}, and! introduced by Linda Hutcheon in her The Politics of Postmodernism 
, thei (1989), and to the general decentering tendency of postmodernism as a 
a T whole. Thus, the breaking or defamiliarization of literary rules and 
nfor 


generic conventions dynamizes the process of creation, makes literature 
an ideal means of expressing contemporary concerns and frees both 
eneel author and reader from the oppressive ties of a more unitary and 
Jiton} totalizing tradition. 
|l be at To return to the previous question: is the writer to be pitied (even 
though this is done with a certain amount of irony) on account of the 
ading, fact that his character forces him to disobey the rules, and so to finish 
closet, the Story without clearing up Fielding’s mysterious disappearance? The 
or answer would be “no.” The character’s freedom does not necessarily 
fferet! Imply a diminishing of the writer’s freedom. As the author-narrator 
ors Agues in The French Lieutenant's Woman, it is rather the other way 
added} und: “to be free myself, I must give [the characters] their freedom, as 
ly what fen (86). Besides, the breaking of the frame of convention provides 
A He Writer with a wider range of possibilities, both critical and creative, 
sure! Aan any strict Sticking to the rules would do, particularly when a form 


al Has = i ARE X é 
m, U a been Paralyzed with fixed associations as far as its content is 
out fOncerned (wW. 


€ declared t 
way ` Prison , 
a it In Other wor 
js ml Might do in 


al’ | prison circumstances” (Onega 10). 
racl i liber ccording to William J. Palmer (70), Fowles attempts two kinds of 

) ks: first, he tries to free both himself and his 
rom the tyrannizing roles of the traditional novelist-god/ 
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and then, he attempts to free the reader fro, ; 
ve, uninvolved observer of the action th 
al world. We have already commente 
on the first kind of liberation. As far as the role of the reader i 
concerned, “The Enigma” also demands of him/her new freedom an 
new responsibility. If Fowles’s characters are usually involved In a que 
for self-knowledge, Fowles’s readers can equally well be said to lear 
something as the story unfolds. “The Enigma” is no exception 
moreover, the evolution of one of its central characters, Michae 
Jennings, can be interpreted as a way of depicting the evolution that an 

reader would experience in the process of learning to read metafiction, 

from the “hypocrite lecteur” stage to that of the involved reader, defined 

by Morelli, the novelist figure of Cortazar’s Rayuela, as “a coparticipant 

and cosufferer of the experience through which the novelist is passing, | 
at the same moment and in the same form” (in Hutcheon 20, italics in the’ 
original). But this is only one aspect of Jennings’s process of learning 

which now demands our attention. 

There are two strands in the plot, each of which presents a type of 
ordeal for Jennings in a way not very different from what happens in 
the novels or in “The Ebony Tower.” The protagonist of the first ston 
of the collection also gets involved in a two-sided quest, thus forcing 
comparison with the plots of medieval romance—at least with Elidw 
and Chretien de Troyes’ Yvain, from which the epigraph is taken. On 
the one hand, there is David Williams’s growing familiarity with 
Breasley, one of Fowles's “old wise men” in charge of leading th 
protagonist to the arena of moral and aesthetic choice. David's rapid | 
evolving relationship with Diana, Breasley’s talented pupil ant / 
attractive sexual companion, constitutes the second strand of the plo! 
In “The Enigma” the two strands are carefully interwoven. As We rea 
on, we become increasingly aware, on the one hand, of Isobel’s theo” 
epg henmion area te Com 

Sane as much to learn), and, on the other han van 
p attraction that she exerts on the detective. Isobel’s ideas 
E naan clelogue between her and Jennings, ee l 
detective's feelings io be a Wh i sues: oe seven et erve"! 
illustrate the way in which a me ouing paragraph Wee- 

ne two sides of the plot (art and life" 


and sex) are conveyed differentl i kin the 
distinguishable but inseparable: but: simultaneously, ma NA 


rT) f} n ay 
al (Fielding) feels more and more like this minor characte g 
é » Even his own son despises him, So he’s a zom ie 


character relationship; 
the traditional role of pass! 
takes place in an unreal, fiction 
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from 2 high-class cog in a phony machine. From being very privileged 
and very successful, he feels himself very absurd and very failed. 

\ tha _. The sergeant wondered if she was wearing anything at all 
ented beneath the dress. He saw her sitting astride his knees, her arms 
ler i; enlacing her neck, tormenting him; and brutality. You fall in love 
an by suddenly knowing what past love hadn’t. “Then one day he 
ques sees what might stop both the rot and the pain. What will get him 
lear immortality of a kind.” (234) 

ption: ; 

ichae| As has already been mentioned, Isobel becomes Jennings’s only lead. In 
at any “The Enigma,” there is no figure equivalent to Breasley (“The Ebony 
ction, Tower”) or to Conchis (The Magus). Isobel, then, has to play more than 
fined one role. As well as being the sexual temptress, she acquires a 
cipant multiplicity similar (even though, obviously, it never reaches the same 
ssing,, complexity) to that of Conchis in relation to the masque that he 
in the’ organizes for Nicholas Urfe. Not only does Conchis write the script, 
rning, direct, and narrate this masque; he also casts, choreographs, costumes, 


handles set designs, engineers the special effects, and even furnishes 
ype. musical accompaniment, all in addition to acting one of the leading 


ens in roles (Palmer 61). For her part, Isobel becomes character, author and 
{story reader in the story of John Marcus Fielding and his mysterious 
orcing disappearance. 

Elidut If everything to do with the Fieldings is, as Isobel suggests, in a 


n. On novel, a detective story, and if somewhere there is someone writing 
p wih them (Jennings, her, and all the others), then she is a character in that 
ig the story. We know, in addition, that she is working on her first novel, that 
apidi| she fancies herself as an Agatha Christie (236) and, eventually, that in 
| aif trying to find an explanation for Fielding’s disappearance she has 
ept] Created a “very literary” theory, a story of which she is the author. It is 
eral as an author, for instance, that she dismisses the deus ex machina 
theo Possibility, A fer suggesting that she might have helped Fielding escape, 
-aboll she goes on to a different version of the story and Jennings agrees that 
ots a can forget that first possible ending if the writer has a better one. 
ty a cae she says, “He [the writer] has” (231); but, who has a better 
jile 4d Bs Ing, a better explanation? She has. When she remarks that “all our 
vs 4 ae could do is find a convincing reason why this main character has 
g i ae him to commit the terrible literary crime of not sticking to the 
thee eae ) she goes on to provide that “convincing reason” (the . 
a whic ers obsession with being known and mystery as the only thing s 

il ata Mione never forget). And, finally, she is also a reader. She works i 
el Which lisher’s; she has been reading some minor late Victorian novels 
3, 

i 


Were hei ; 
ere being reprinted at her work place (225); from what she says, 
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ad Greek tragedy, some Waugh, some ? 
about the way in which she reads the 
characters (231), and, eventually, if she sees Fielding as “just a character 


in a book” written by “a system, à view of things” (232), or even, later 
er in a bad book” (234), the position she adopts 
der of that book, an interpreter of the plot that 
surrounds the character of John Marcus Fielding. 

The fact that Isobel plays several roles is related to the different 
levels of fictionality in “The Enigma.” But what complicates this version 
of “the story within the story” is the fact that some characters are 
involved at more than one level. Thus, for instance, Fielding is a 
character written by the system, he is also a character in Isobel’s “story, 
which contains the previous one and is, in turn, contained in Fowles's 
“The Enigma,” a level in which Fielding, absent though he is, playsa 
role as well. In addition, this scheme of worlds-within-worlds could be 
developed infinitely if we agree with the possibility that, somewhere, 
there may be someone writing us, and that this someone, in turn, may 
have someone else above him/her, and so on. 

From the point of view of the reader and the reading process, We | 
find a similarly multi-levelled structure: Isobel interprets the plot in | 
which Fielding has been inscribed by the system, Jennings does the 
same with regard to Isobel’s theory and so do we in relation to the tale | 
as a whole. | 

Retaking now the question of Jennings’s evolution and its rel 
to that of the reader, it is not difficult to notice that, from his ini 
sceptical and utterly passive attitude at the beginning of Isobel’ 
exposition, which he regards as revealing “a fault in this girl, a cerebral 
silliness” (229),3 Jennings will evolve toward the kind of reader 
postulated by contemporary metafiction: active, involved, free, some | 
one who creates the story as s/he reads it (Hutcheon 27). Just as in The 
R e e a 
et Ops bein nis role as ‘audience of one” (Palmer 92% 4 
ú ate g the passive receiver of Isobel’s theory to become“ 

aia A Se in her creative experience. This Mg 
, , within Hutcheon’s characterization © 
reader of meta-fictional literature, who | 


e can deduce that she has re 


w 
Agatha Christie, etc.: she also talks 


on, as “a minor charact 
this time is that of a rea 


ation | 
tially | 


eta ae [the] call to action for he is caught in wA 
H Aia position of being forced by the text to acknowie a 
e fictionality of the world he too is creating, yet a rap 
rha 

i 


EREA wor 
participation involves him intellectually, creatively, and pê 
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even affectively in a human act that is very real, that is, in fact, a 


me p kind of metaphor of his daily efforts to “make sense” of 

a experience. (30) 7 

a | If, at the beginning of his conversation with Isobel, the detective 

opts — feels “at the abyss between them and considers himself “obscurely 

that humiliated, at having to sit there and listen to all this” (232), he soon 
declares that “something had shifted, little bits of past evidence began to 


renn coagulate, and listening to her became the same as being with her” 
sion (235). His remarks and questions ultimately contribute to show his 
are increasing involvement and somehow remind the reader that s/he is 
isa expected to adopt a similar attitude toward a text that, in Barthes’s 
ry, | terminology, does not belong to the “readerly” but to the “writerly” pole 
less | of literature. This is, in addition, what constitutes “the almost 
ysa existentialist freedom in responsibility that metafiction offers and 
dbe | requires of the reader” (Hutcheon 30). In the case of Jennings, this 
vere, reader's freedom has as its ultimate consequence the detective’s 
may | realization that Fielding’s case had died during his conversation with the 

girl. Moreover, he now saw that “it didn’t really matter”; he knew that 
s we | “he was being put to the test; that this was precisely what was to be 
ot in | learned” (237). Jennings is now completely free to abandon the role of 
5 the | a Sherlock Holmes or a Nero Wolfe, eternally devoted to their cases and 
stale | invariably successful in interpreting the clues and discovering the 
| Solution to the enigma. As he accepts that Fielding has simply 
ation disappeared and that not always do the pieces of the puzzle form a 
tially Coherent pattern (what did Isobel do during those two unexplained 
obel’s hours after work?), the reader is equally intended to accept “The 
ebral | Enigma” as a detective story which lacks an ending in the traditional 
eader | ‘ense of the term, and in which some threads are left untied. Perhaps it 


ome | S this, precisely, that accounts for the tale making such a powerful 

n Te | Mprint on the reader’s mind, because the only thing that people never ae 
chiss | "Bet is the unsolved. Accordingly, by forgetting about Fielding’s case, 
3) eee is also being more faithful to life: both to the way life really Y 
mea | Ums out and 


T fantasy to the living Isobel. Having passed her “bird-brained E 

| new : $ X é x ie 

5 ne | Y off as a joke, she mentions another novel she is considering, “a 
I 


Murder story”. « 

elp x Story”: “Just the germ of an idea. When I can find someone to 

Michael over the technical details” (238), and they tactily agree that 
ael w 


ill be that someone. This time he will get involved in the 


TOcess of J; $ Riany 
hall the aR of literary creation, and also involved with Isobel, thus bringing 
ry g $ O a . . 
reds = to a conclusion which is, in fact, a beginning. 
5 napil effect o mgs and Isobel’s consummated love has, no doubt, a positive 
>" 1a 


r ; 
ithe male character as it is only through the girl that he comes 
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er the real meaning of love and life. ten he first met her, hea 
immediately realized that “something about ier possessen sordi 
that he lacked: a potential that lay like paare Iae for ju 
this unlikely corn-goddess; a direction he could follow, 1f she would only 
show it... . He had not wanted a girl so fast and so intensely fora long 
time” (229). Jennings’s yielding to this bout of ae Is thy 
presented as the right thing to do, as the ee by which Isobel 
ultimately shows him that “direction he could follow. Unlike the 
medieval Celtic knight, he doesn’t have to restrain his sexual impulss 
and resist temptation but, rather, he is intended to follow the behavior 
of the hero in a different version of the same myth: if the Christian 
knight must resist temptation in order to restore fertility to the land, the 
hermit-youth of the Indian account must succumb to the temptation to 
attain the same end. As Susana Onega has pointed out (“‘The Ebon 
Tower ”454-55), Fowles recasts in his novels and short stories th? 
archetypal myth of the hero’s quest for maturation simultaneous} 
absorbing both the western and eastern versions of the quest theme 
with their opposed solution to the hero’s dilemma, 1.e., either resisting 
or yielding to the temptation. Thus, for instance, while in The Magu 
Nicholas Urfe must restrain his sexual impulses and resist temptation, 
like the medieval Celtic knight, in “The Ebony Tower” David William 
must succumb to it, like the hermit-youth of the Indian version (“Th 
Ebony Tower’” 460). Yet where David Williams fails (he rejects Diam. 
even though his encounter with her and his stay at Coétminai 
undoubtedly teach him something), Jennings does succeed (he yields 
Isobel). He learns that life is far more precious than an unexplainet\ 
“death” and also that it is life that constitutes the important myster / 
which every man has to face. l 

I began this essay by pointing out the way in which mystery," 
Fowles's fiction, is invariably conceived as man’s source of energy: ast 
dynamic spur to human achievement, because the very fact of myst 
allows for the continued existential quest. Of course, love also plays 
part: the realization of love brings with it a sense of freedom, ane 
responsible assumption of one’s freedom allows, in turn, for (e i 
realization of the possibilities of love, Accordingly, “The Enigma" = 
ph; Isobel and Jennings together, thus passing from the myste 
A e ps it murder, escape or suicide) to the are 
which no enigma, h Sec sms of flesh.’ These haya Panot) 
EAR ae tl uman or divine, can diminish; indeed, “it C oft 
Fowlesi Se walk out" (239). In this way, the absconding © y 

estan narrator, like that of the authoritarian God, an 
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oridly Fielding, is effected in the deeply artistic and delicately poetic 
nner with which the reader of Fowles’s fiction is surely familiar. 
a Literary criticism has made it clear by now that texts cannot be 
regarded as self-contained systems since they arei shaped by the 
repetition and transformation of other texts. Fowles’s intended title, 
Variations, points to the unavoidable intertextuality of literary works in 
general and of Fowles’s works, in particular. From this perspective, the 
kind of closure which is denied to “The Enigma” turns out to be double: 
to the open quality of the ending one should add the one that derives 
from seeing the story as a site of intertextual relationships. Thus “The 
Enigma” would be just one version chosen among the infinite 
possibilities offered by a unique text, an all-enveloping polymorphous 
entity yielding endless interpretations and also subject to endless 
rewriting. So, in the end, that is all there is: one text, one woman, one 
mystery. ... 


NOTES 


! The research carried out to write this paper has been financed by the 
Spanish Ministry of Education and Science, PS94-0057. 

* Patricia Waugh has already pointed out that the overt critique of narrative 
methods of construction in metafictional texts constitutes not only a way of 
studying the basic formal structures of fiction, but also a means of exploring the 
Possible fictionality of the world outside the text, a proposal which can be found 
in a wide range of postmodernist works (2). 

3 Even if Michael Jennings does not collect anything (as Frederick Clegg, 
Charles Smithson, Daniel Martin, and other Fowles characters do) his logic is 
close to that of the collector figure in Fowles’s fiction. At this initial stage, 
Jennings relies for his knowledge of reality only on his senses. Perhaps because 
heisa detective, he has to “see” and “touch”; he needs evidence, not suspicions 
or hypotheses. For her part, Isobel rejects material reality and uses her 


pragination to create her own subjective alternatives to it. He lives by facts; she 
y Ideas (232), 
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Somewhere Else in the Forest 


PETER BRANDT 


fragments of a life which was once com- 
plete, disturbing fragments, close to us, 
ours for one moment, and then mysterious 
and unapproachable as the lines of a stone 
licked smooth by the wave of a shell in the 
sea’s depths 
Giorgos Seferides, Delphi 
“— Et puis je vois très bien ce qui va arriver, 
şécria Laura: dans ce romancier, vous ne 
pourrez faire autrement que de vous 
peindre.” 
André Gide, Les Faux-Monnayeurs 


Daniel Martin is a long and winding road toward its own first 
sentence: “Whole sight; or all the rest is desolation.” The novel 
describes the process by which its eponymous hero reaches that insight; 
at the same time it claims to be Dan’s future reconstruction of that very 
Process, so that the last two sentences in the book refer both backwards 
and forwards to the first sentence: 

That evening . . . Dan told [Jane] with a suitable irony that at 
least he had found a last sentence for the novel he was never 
going to write. She laughed at such flagrant Irishry; which is 
perhaps why, in the end, and in the knowledge that Dan’s novel 
can never be read, lies eternally in the future, his ill-concealed 
ghost has made that impossible last his own impossible 
first. (668) 
ot the center of Daniel Martin, says Kerry McSweeney, a man who Is 
a in a situation of stress through which he becomes aware of a 
eee senses an inauthenticity and lack of freedom inapi 
oia ace ... and is moved in the direction of the Gans 
z a unknown” (31). This description would serve equally well 
my a male protagonist in the Fowlesian universe: Nicholas in 
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in The French Lieutenant's Woman and David jn 3 
all undergo a similar process. Like them, Dan 
his own self. The most obvious difference, 
decessors are his age and a greater awareney 
of his predicament, but he is as unable as they ae to go anythin 
constructive about it on his own. As with the other male protagonists 
the outcome of Dan’s quest is dependent on a woman who Seems to 
embody an existential challenge and who can act Be his guide and 
muse towards “whole sight.” Sometimes in Fowles’s fiction—in the 
cases of Alison, Sarah, and Isobel—the woman manages to lead the 
man to a new understanding of himself, of his limitations as well as 
his potentiality; and it is immaterial whether Nicholas, Charles and 
Michael actually “get” the girl at the end: the open endings of The 
Magus, The French Lieutenant’s Woman and “The Enigma” all point toa | 
new beginning. On other occasions—one thinks of Miranda, Diana, 

and Catherine—the woman’s failure is due to some flaw in the man: 

Clegg learns nothing at all; David does learn something, but is 

incapable of acting on his knowledge; Peter seems doomed to look for 

new playthings in plastic playlets; and the allegedly open endings of 

The Collector, “The Ebony Tower” and “The Cloud” are open only in 

the sense that a desert is open.! 

Jane’s task in Daniel Martin is similar to that of the earlier heroines: 
to be the catalyst of the “situation of stress,” to open the man’s eyes to 
the false allurements of his inauthentic existence and to inspire and 
embody creativity. But just as Dan is older than the earlier male 
protagonists, so Jane is a more mature woman than the previous 
incarnations of the muse in Fowles’s fiction. One of the consequences 0 
this is that the challenge she sets Dan is much less erotically charge! 
than, say, the one Sarah presents for Charles; the sexual attraction 
which plays so large a part for earlier questers in Fowles’s fiction ® 
virtually non-existent in Jane. Consider, for example, the differen’ 
between the explosive, and for Charles literally stunning, sexual climax 
in chapter 46 of The French Liewtenant's Woman and Dan's disappointe® 


yet sober, reaction after his and Jane’s love-making in the para i 
reeking room of Hotel Zenobia in Palmyra: 


The Magus, Charles 
“The Ebony Tower” 
goes on a quest for 
between him and his pre 


= 
<n a 


it di ! 
it did not take place as he had dreamed, did not reach t 


non-physical climax he wanted, fused melting of all furthe 


oubt.... It came to him < : > wards, that the 
PO EN m, immediately afterwards, fan l 
: uld have been put in terms of grammatical persori. 


had i sot all 
Pee aac means third, when he had craved the ist fhe | 
| 


a sad, sour little presentiment of age o 
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death of the illusion that they could find each other as simply as 

this. It was too small, too short, too childlike a thing. (637) 
One or two critics have complained about the relative flatness of Jane’s 
character, when compared to other Fowlesian heroines, saying that the 
fascination which Dan feels for her can hardly be shared by the reader, 
that her deep reserve and secretiveness—so much the opposite of Dan 
whose opinion on every conceivable subject is minutely recorded — make 
her inaccessible and therefore almost uninteresting to the reader. It is 
true that Jane, even when compared to the mysterious Sarah, is the 
most secretive of Fowles’s main female characters; but, paradoxical as it 
may seem, this points, I think, to Jane’s centrality in the novel, not to 
her peripherality. For just as Sarah’s enigmatic nature haunts the pages 
of The French Lieutenant's Woman, so does Jane’s secretiveness lie at the 
very heart of Daniel Martin. But to reach that heart, we must first, by 
using that characteristic, roundabout way of the novel itself, look at 
Daniel Martin. 

Even if Dan shares a number of characteristics with most other 
male protagonists in Fowles’s fiction, he seems particularly close to 
Nicholas: they were both born in 1927, they go up to Oxford at the 
same age where they adopt a false persona and they start and end 
liaisons with the same casual indifference. One could almost say that 
Dan is the forty-seven-year-old man Nicholas would or might become if, 
on an added last page of The Magus, he and Alison leave Regent's Park 
by separate paths. 

Daniel Martin somewhere in mid-career is an English playwright 
turned successful scriptwriter in Hollywood. Outwardly he lives a 
carefree and rich life, travels the world, and enjoys an enviable 
relationship with a young and beautiful Scottish actress, Jenny McNeil. 
Everything ought to be well in the best of all possible worlds. But Dan is 
4 man with a lack: somewhere along the line he took the wrong turn 
and now he has become one of “the hollow men” (the title of chapter 23 
and one of many references to Eliot in the novel). He is as deeply critical 
3 the film industry—both its profit-making business side and the 
medium itself—as he is of his own professional achievements in it. It is 
ea however, the age-old story of a young and innocent Englishman 
ccs corrupted by the wicked ways of commercialism, the 
ne. ees moun and glitter of Hollywood; Dan is a as S a 
a aply, or even mainly, a victim of REE, ! a a is 
reflects ae in what he considers an extremely T me os am 
permite ae acking core in his private life: Film exc ges E ut now; 

glances away to past and future; is therefore the safest 
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dream. That was why I had given so much of my time and Ingenuity tg | a 
ream. Tha a -eflects on the parallels between hi | 
it” (168) Time and again, Dan re on ik a 

i i | his private being: “The nature of his work, hi 
professional life and his prive Th a arena a A 
i inning a new scr > the last one w 
frequent experience of beginning a ne at or oe ewe > 
fully realized, was paralleled in his private ife, in the way he would sọ | ho 
often think himself out of relationships with women long before they o 
actually ended” (503). Jenny, the link between his two beings, defines E 
Dan as “something in transit... Like a good leather suitcase in an eni 
airport lounge, neatly locked, waiting to be taken somewhere else, with a 
; > s ” 5 aQ oe A 4 

a destination label you can t quite read” (37-38), a view Dan himself of 
endorses. When he is jotting down notes for the novel he intends to aw 
write, he uses the image of a bird (a martin?) that has forgotten howto | th 
stop migrating. Dan is in permanent flight, from relationships with Gf 
other people as well from himself, and once again, one is reminded of su 
Nicholas in The Magus who reflects: “There are those of us who never | (“" 
see death ahead, but externally behind: in any moment that stops and 50! 


thinks” (The Magus 346). 

Like Catherine in “The Cloud,” Dan has lost all sense of continuity 
and meaningfulness in his life, of belonging somewhere; yesterday, | 
today and tomorrow have become three separate islands, not part of the 
one continent. “I know you're in ruins somewhere” (19), Jenny tells 
him, and just as fossils can be said to be the most important image of the 
increasing threat of Charles’s petrification in The French Lieutenant's 
Woman, so Dan’s midlife crisis is well described or summed up in 
“ruins.” Significantly, he feels a deep psychological affinity with the Bi 


literal ruins he visits—Tarquinia, Tsankawi, and Palmyra. But | we 
increasingly Dan has come to realize that his religion of non- | hi 
attachment, of finding “safety in movement,” is a self-deception, a | ac 
untenable definition of freedom. By constantly slipping away, One has A 
slipped away, as Conchis teaches Nicholas in The Magus. Dan finds he is E 

re 


merely “an idea in someone else’s mind” (567), as fictive as the 
characters he creates in his scripts. What seemed an open vista has re 


turned out to be a cul de sac. Even his relationship with Jenny — Yo" n 3 
one of the very few fragments that make sense” (19), he tells her—! n 
merely a blanket to keep out the cold, and they own know it: “she ane a 
I both reify each other. Become characters in a fiction. Forget how $ i 
see each other totally. So we invent roles, play games to hide the g@P 
(603). Not only does Jenny play Dan’s invented PEAS on the silve" : 
screen, but she is also the emblem of the fictionality of his suppose j ( 


real life. She, too, like her i i 
x 5 h “ ~ 39 f a ja . 
Dan oe to solv s medium, is “the safest dream” for Dan has Y 
solve the dilemma of unreality, the feeling that he 
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become a character in someone else’s (badly written) script, and to find 
out why he is now “totally in exile from what [he] ought to have been” 
90). But he cannot use the film medium, he says, because that would 
only “betray the real thing again” (20); images “overstamp the truth, 
however dim and blurred, of the real past experience; as if, faced with 
ruins, we must turn architects, not archaeologists” (95). In other words, 
to describe the real world, he cannot use the reel world. Paradoxically 
enough, words, “the most imprecise of signs,” will give the truest 
picture, the truest history of why Daniel Martin is in exile: “it is 
precisely because I can’t really evoke it in words, can only hope to 
awaken some analogous experience in other memories and sensitivities, 
that it must be written” (95). Film would have given the false impression 
of having solved an insoluble dilemma. When, in chapter two, Jenny 
suggests that he write a novel, Dan sniffs at her, but in chapter 28 
(‘Tsankawi”), we learn that he has been toying with that very idea for 
some time: 

The tiny first seed of what this book is trying to be dropped into 

my mind that day: a longing for a medium that would tally better 


with this real structure of my racial being and mind 
something dense, interweaving, treating time as horizontal, like a 


skyline; not cramped, linear and progressive . . . creating a kind 
of equivalency of memories and feelings, a totality of conscious- 
ness that fragmented man has completely lost. (353; the first 


ellipsis is Fowles’s, the second mine) 


But, as is so often the case with a Fowlesian protagonist, Dan is too 
Weak, too much at a loss, to break out of his prison of passivity by 
himself. It takes something beyond his control—hazard—to make him 
act: the telephone call summoning him back to his former best friend 
Anthony, now long estranged, on his death bed in Oxford. His flight 
back from the exile in the United States also marks the beginning of his 
ea from his inner exile, the extent to which he has lived at one 
move from what he might have been, privately and professionally; 
ey te ques for self-knowledge gathers momentum, so does his 
TA iree be simultaneity of their progressions implies that for an 
Workin ec cation of art and life are one and the same. Dan is cumently 
that me Oneal film script on Lord Kitchener and the small formal trick 
filtkewee oe for the film—‘“to catch Kitchener somewhere in 
rom ee and at some central focus geographically; and then sally 
(290 S Pomp in flash-back and flash-forward to the rest of his iS 
Or, at Ree the narrative strategy, Or stratagem, that Den USES; 

S stage, intends to use for his novel. This technique takes the 
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reader back to specific events and episodes in Dan’s individual Past ay a 
£ z 


acl ae - more cursory historical sur, 
well as giving Dan an opportunity for y al survey 


-ong ; with Daniel Marti i 
“to discover what had gone wrong, not only é artin, but his 


generation, age, century (610). yea. 
kgrounds of the male protagonists in Fowles, 


Though the bac zonis 
previous novels—Clegg in The Collector, Nicholas in The Magus anj 
Charles in The French Lieutenant—are merely brief sketches when 


compared to the more detailed picture painted of Dan, they are 
remarkably similar. Like the others, Dan is an only child. Clege’s 
father was killed driving when Clegg was only two and his mother ran 
off soon after; Nicholas’s relationship with his father is strained and 
awkward, and when his parents are killed in an airplane accident, 
Nicholas accuses his father: “He took my mother with him” (The 
Magus 16); Charles loses his mother at the age of one and has to rely 
on his uncle’s housekeeper for a substitute mother; Dan’s mother dies 
of Addison’s disease when Dan is only three; leaving his clergyman 
father and his unmarried aunt to take care of the boy. A whole 
chapter, “The Umbrella,” is dedicated to Dan’s lack of dedication to 
his father, to how his father conditioned him by antithesis, so that all 
Dan’s adult life has been a complete rejection—and not only in 
religious matters—of what his father stands for. Possibly as 4 
consequence of “his terrible Oedipal secret” (15), Dan, again echoing 
other male protagonists in Fowles’s fiction, is unable to form a clos 
friendship with another man. Even Anthony, supposedly his best 
friend, whose attitude toward nature reflects Dan’s father’s horticul: 
tural ideals (classifying, labelling), is relegated to being “a kind of 
father-substitute” (76).2 í 
Dan's own explanation for the lack of close male friends is that “hi 
own sex always seemed to lack the variety and unpredictability of 
women—they could be told, whereas all interesting women had to ff 
themselves, slowly and subtly if they were really to please him;” andl! 
is, of course, the women in Dan’s life; not the men.” He denies being’ 
wea o! Sa though: “It was not categorizing and counting) 
bur i 8: -  » He was arguably not even looking for women in allt 
ae ee. still; surfaces before which he could make hi 
to make hi lEn imself reflected” (255), But if Dan ever did miei 
ra en Tas ie oe women, he seems to have lost ee, i k 
constantly hides his inner despite his assertions to the contré y 
S mner self from her: he has not told Jenny abou ! 


o a' i S ; 
pueiature of Jane's and his relationship in the past; he continue | 
eceive her all through the sloy ! 


~ 


; and | 
V resumption of that relationship © 


| 
i 
i 
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aD even at the very eani ween Jenny and he part in London, he is not 

Uveys completely honest with her. ; 

ut hi Out of this world of lies and fictionality, of fragments and ruins, Dan 
tries to find the rose garden, that door he never opened—from desolation 


Wles’ to whole sight. On his death bed Anthony asks Dan to “help disinter the 
S and erson Jane might have been from beneath the person she now is” (191), 
when a first hint that Jane, like Dan, lives in exile from her true self, and that she 
y are and Anthony, have lived as inauthentic a life as Dan. “The devil,” says 
legg's Anthony is “not seeing whole” (196), and a journey toward seeing whole 
or ran “must begin in ourselves. In the true history of our own lives” (197).3 
d and Therefore, when Dan sets out on his quest, he must recollect —literally 
ident, re-collect—his own past selves if he is to achieve a viable wholeness. 

(The 

o rely | It is, of course, always an extremely difficult, if not impossible, task to 
r dies | search in the past for the decisive, crucial moments and events that, 
yman more than other, apparently equally important, moments and events, 
whole have determined the present—and in personal as well as public affairs: 
ion to at which precise moment did the child one was become the man one is? 
rat all which is the hinging-point that separates our age from that of the last 
ily in generation? Life is a continuous process, where changes in one’s 
as a character, as well as in the public consciousness, take place so slowly as 
hoing to be imperceptible, until afterward, even to the most narcissistic mirror 
close addict. However, for Daniel Martin it seems three key events which 
; best have had a formative significance can be singled out. The three are 
rticul linked with each other; in each episode life and death are woven 
nd of | together; and they can all, at least in Dan’s view, be traced back to an 

í even earlier experience: the loss of his mother. 

at “his The first of these events is described in the opening chapter, “The 
ity of Harvest,” whose first four pages have a paradisiacal quality of 
to rell timelessness, which is enhanced by subtle shifts between the past, the 
nd"! Present and the future tenses. Dan, with “all life to follow,” is “bathed in 
eing the green pond of Devon voices, his Devon and England™ (10 my 
g, but emphasis), But suddenly, out of nowhere, a German bomber appears 
| ths, above the field: the war is real, the outside world intrudes and Dan 
ims! nows he is about to die” (11). Later a rabbit gets caught in the reaper’s 
anag? | mower blades and Dan, almost unaware of what he is doing, chops it 
bility ag and then gets a strange premonition of “a day when in an empty 
‘yi wi ne he Shall weep for this” (14). Afterward he is sitting by a beech 
ut the | TA ‘Without past or future, purged of tenses; collecting this day, 
ues 1 | egnant with being. Unharvested, yet one with this land; and that was 
p an Y he had been so afraid, It wasn’t death, the agony in the mower's 
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d stumps . - - but dying, dying before the 4 


blades, the scream and the re meee 
E «The other wheat,” Dan’s life, is being 


other wheat was ripe” (16). 


A 
2 
threatened; Dan is “already in exile. niga | 

The second experience that Dan sees as a determinant is his | e 


initiation into the mysteries of sexuality. Nancy Reed, the daughter ong | i 
neighboring farm, Thorncombe, takes Dan to he secret place, which ; 
Dan sees as “the Garden of Eden” (380). Their clandestine meetingsare | i 


e secret encounters in The French t 


a soft, more innocent echo of th l | 
‘ah in the Undercliff, which i 


Lieutenant’s Woman between Charles and Sar 


Charles describes as an “English Garden of Eden” (62). Such meetings li 
between a man and a woman, almost ritualized, in some isolated, often | T 
“pagan” wild countryside, recur throughout Fowles’s fiction and the | | 
ones between young Dan and Nancy well illustrate what Peter Conradi c 


has called “the quintessential Fowlesian tryst, hollow man confronting 1 
authentic woman” (88). For Dan the world is now “all Ceres and | ( 
simplicity, green early sunlight in the tunneled lanes, and Nancy. He I 
felt, that first fine tomorrow of victory, like a bird freed from its cage, 1 
totally liberated” (385). This equation between the moment of initiation f 
into the world of sexuality and a sense of triumphant freedom can be 


found elsewhere in Fowles’s fiction; the images he uses are almost i 
identical. In The French Lieutenant’s Woman, for example, Charles feels l 
“borne on wings of fire, hurtling, but in such tender air, like a child at 


last free from school, a prisoner in a green field, a hawk rising” (The : 
French Lieutenant's Woman 303). Afterwards Dan sees Nancy as a strange l 
and unexpected blend of young adolescence, innocence, and “some 
thing else, wicked, abandoned, much older” (397); Her “mystery” (see l 
pp: 385, 391, 393) opens his eyes to the mysteries of reality; a hinge has 
creaked and the world is different. A year later, when Old Mr. Reed, 
Nancy’s grandfather, dies, the Reeds must leave Thorncombe and Dan 
ee ee eer prened, sensing a 
death, the leaving ieee 3 all their disintegration, ihe adt ly 
a a arm where they seemed to belong immutably: 
unimaginable elsewhere . . . it wasn’t only Mary” (405) and the 
ee Thorncombe, many years later, A his sensé 
A in the harvest episode, life and death are bound up wit 
eh aea e aa een n Dant life bm day in OS 
return to Dan’s room and nelle a th eee WS whey a relate 
in chapters three, six and Ring in te a el Sete ee a Rec 
“Aftermath,” and “Gratuitous pee liine Women u e d 
ct”). The temporal structure © 


f the 
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| 
the | ovel’s first three chapters—set in Dan’s Devon village in 1942, Los 
oE Angeles 1974, and Oxford 1950 respectively—may strike the reader as 

8 | uzzling at first, but it is logical and inevitable that the phone call at the 


his | end of chapter two (1974) takes Dan back to that fatal summer day 
ona | nearly a quarter of a century ago, for, as Carol Barnum argues, “Tt is 
hich | important that he return here first since his journey was waylaid here 
TO and he must begin again from this place” (68). Again, and more directly 
ench | than in the earlier episodes, life and death are inextricably woven 
hich together; Jane’s and Dan's love-making is a direct result of their 
ings discovery of the corpse in the Cherwell. Jane senses that their 
fien | make-believe and irresponsible world of fun and games in Oxford may 
the | later turn out to have been the happiest years of their lives, a divination 
radi of their bathetic future outside this false paradise. The woman in the 
ting reeds is a cold reminder of what the real world is like. As an echo of the 
and German plane Dan had seen during the war, an American bomber— 
THe possibly even carrying the man who strangled the woman in the 
age, river— passes overhead. This is the “empty field” in which Dan weeps 
ition for the rabbit he chopped dead eight years before. 
n be In Dan’s room, Jane reveals that she loves him (he has been secretly 
most in love with her for almost a year), and she suggests they go to bed 
feels together just once before returning to their respective partners, 
Id at Anthony and Nell, and their separate lives. Although part of Dan is 
(The shocked, he is also excited about the “delicious wickedness, [the] 
ange betrayal, [the] impossibility-actuality, [the] inextricable association with 
yme- the woman in the reeds” (88).4 The dead woman in the reeds also links 
(see this experience with another “dead” woman among other Reeds— 
ahas | Nancy Reed.5 Afterward Dan feels vaguely deceived and used, unable 
eed, | to interpret Jane’s actions, only dimly aware that “certain returns to 
Dan mnocence were now forever barred” (99); even after Jane has gone he 
> has cannot divine “what he had barred from his future, what punishments 
aans | this crime would exact” (102). Least of all can he anticipate what effect 
ably, the afternoon will have on Jane’s life; indeed, since Dan’s daughter 
the Caro’s reports over the years give him a picture of Jane as a “brisk, 
ense = Wll-organized and self-possessed woman” (138), Dan remains unaware 
with) } Of the consequences for her until well into the resumption of their 
| "endship twenty-five years later. | 

ford l The drowned woman, says Carol Barnum, “is a symbol of [Dan's] j 
then and Jane’s lost potential” and in the scene in Dan’s room, “their one al 
jared —SAred act, real as no other has been since, Daniel and Jane experience 
eds | Ch other and know wholeness. From that point on, each is in exile 
f the | tom the reality of his feelings, living out a life that provides less and 
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less meaning as it becomes further removed from ao (68). The # ch 
difference between them is that they move in opposite directions from op 
that reality: Dan toward subjectivity 01 Soest Ais toward at 
objectivity; Dan finds safety in movement, Jane mumi to 2 solute values, co 
Dan moves toward a worldly career, Jane toward religious and, later, re; 
political dogmas (“a would-be ambition, a gould’ Be selflessness; and th 
equally insufficient,” as Dan 1s later to put N [545]). Jane’s lostness Ja 
distinguishes her from earlier Fowlesian heroines, which gives Dan a in 
different and more active role in the quest. Whereas Nicholas and im 
Charles can rely on Alison and Sarah as guides toward wholeness, Dan thi 
is forced to make initiatives. Kerry McSweeney has complained about thi 
the two roles Fowles has given Dan—that he is both initiate and shi 
preceptor. Using Conchis’s dictum in The Magus that “Hazard makes kir 
you elect. You cannot elect yourself,” he says that “the crunch situation | an 
in which [Dan’s] renewed involvement with Jane places him is precisely Ar 
the hazard which may make him elect” and consequently he cannot be no 
“his own wise man [since] he does not yet possess the credentials for the the 
role” (McSweeney 34). But this is a misreading, possibly due to the the 
complex temporal structure in Daniel Martin. The novel is clearly a thi 
reconstruction, and it is not until “hazard”—the telephone call “e\ 
summoning Dan to Anthony’s death bed—intervenes that Dan’s quest, m 
the process by which he becomes “elect,” to use Conchis’s terminology, the 
can start and that he slowly begins to perceive that Jane holds the key. the 
From now on, Fowles weaves a web of four scripts—the Kitchener _ pr 
film script, Dan’s intended future novel, his real life “scenario,” and the his 
novel we are reading, Daniel Martin—which, like the mirrors in Dan’s i e 
Oxford room, from different angles and in different ways, reflect or set S 
os cera ones, A few days after Anthony’s suicide death, Dan makes the i 
eo between Jane, his novel, and life, contemplating how ‘i 
l bel 
Ma nerd to; pin moral attitudes, antist calag aS is Pe 
of the feminine andl ra AS poate Pea r nature A 
.- .. an essence of what ie I aes 7 paeen as 2 A i. and le 
himself be judged b : H Be orae O LENS a entra A 
character, a theme ae inf Bani cae So of more hi 
make reality th Ts ieee § in the mind that might once ved) tr 
anty the metaphor and itself the reality . . . [then stat 
assembling a few note y fa 


s on why he should leave the sanctuary og 
the mysteries of one he didn't. ier 


epoycontnines to be difficult and unforthcoming, but Dan po 
certain that Jane is central to wł 


hat is happening to him, in terms 


medium he knew for 
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The ? change of medium, of country, and of life. Later, sitting with Jane by an 
rom open fire at Thorncombe, Dan notices how she is both past and present 
ard at the same ume, how her adult awkwardness and private obstinacy 
h younger self, a childhood resembling Dan’s; and suddenly 


ues; cover a muc [ 
iter, realizing that he does not want her any more predictable or amenable 
and than she is, he feels that old empathy return: “I knew something in 
Ness Jane's presence satisfied some deep need in me of recurrent structure 
ina in both real and imagined events; indeed, married the real and 
and imagined; justified both” (422). In the next chapter, “In the Orchard of 
Dan the Blessed,” Dan walks in his garden thinking about Jane and about 
out the novel he intends to write. Jane is “like an old enigma in his life, and 
and she had to be solved; tamed and transcribed. Perhaps . . . she had some 
akes kinship with the Kitchener script: a problem to crack, to be converted to 


tion | another medium, though in the emotions, not on the page” (430). 


sely Another “and increasingly related problem” (430, my emphasis) is his 
t be novel. He has earlier, in order to obey the predominant literary ideas of 
the the tragic hero as a prerequisite of a serious novel, contemplated giving 
the the fictive version of himself, “Simon Wolfe,” one or two disadvantages 
ly a that he, Dan, does not have, but now he realizes that to do such a thing, 
call “even through a fiction, but a fiction whose inner private symbolisms he 
lest, must face, would be a lie” (430), and would not take him to “the land 
ogy, that inspired the proposed voyage: himself” (431). Having just taken 
key. the first tentative steps toward the solution of the first problem, Jane, by 
oner proposing a trip to Egypt, he is now able to see that by simply exercising 
| the his free will on the other problem, too, he can decide on a happy ending 
an’s ) for his novel, even if that decision is “still to be doubted, neglected, 
rset forgotten through most of the future of these pages” (431). And so he 
the ra nes “the most important decision in his life”: “To hell with cultural 
how. ian to hell with élitist guilt; to hell with existentialist nausea; and 
Sn to hell with the imagined that does not say, not only in, but 
wa The. 'mages, the real” (432). m? ' : 
ause | drizzlin a ennen unexpectedly enjoying a morning walk in the 
ture come ie ng ish rain with Jane and her son, Dan knows he has finally 
{ let unlik R the unpredictability and mysteries of the English weather, 
tral him € the eternal smog-filtered Los Angeles sun, satisfies some need in 
nore in aa the same way that Jane’s awkwardness and silences tell him some 
7 l €r truth about himself that the Jennies of this world can never do: 
88) this obscure ex-sister-in-law was someone whose spirit remained 
sa not quite like that of any other woman he had ever known; that 
nov | “ere are some people one can’t dismiss, place, reify . . . who set 
sf riddles one ignores at one’s cost; who, like nature itself, are 
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catalytic, inherently and aea e aeni E time and 
the naturalist tries to put between and his to 
reality. (440-41, Fowles's ellipsis) ; 
From the beginning of Dan’s and Jane's jouavey tothe ma East, the 
Bee o oeri and third person po $ a eee sis | 
the split between past and present tenses; the last e enc tates Which | 
form an uninterrupted chronological sequence, are told st ictly in the 
third person and in the past tense. These narrational changes Indicate | 
that Dan has now re-collected the necessary fragments from the pas 
and is able to move toward the “whole sight” of the future. Yet in two 
senses Dan and Jane move backward as well as forward as they travel up | 
the Nile: the sites and monuments they visit are both ancient and | 
present—even a group of women bathing are “like Greek statues’ 
under their wet garments, so they, too, seem to have both a presentnes 
and a pastness. Dan and Jane are also moving backward to a renewal of | 
their old friendship, back toward that afternoon they once spent by 
another river, the Cherwell. But the subtle changes toward a more open | 
and natural relationship between them take place very slowly, by almost | 
imperceptible steps; it is as meandering a process as the prose which 
describes it. On the boat they talk to Professor Kirnberger, a faint echo 
of earlier preceptorial figures in Fowles’s fiction (G.P. in The Collector, | 
Conchis in The Magus, Dr. Grogan in The French Lieutenant's Woman, and | 
Breasley in “The Ebony Tower”), who teaches them the difference 
between ka and ba, a way of seeing man on the one hand as a 
individual with a unique existence, on the other as part of a whole. Thi | 
Dan immediately applies to his and Jane’s relationship, casting himself, | 
someone who sees freedom to explore the self as the driving force in| 
life, as the first and Jane, someone who believes that doing public goot 
is the fullest expression of life, as the second. | 
Dan realizes that what he is really sailing toward, why he secrell 
dreads the end of their journey, is the fact that his old love for Jane ia 
returned, that she is as central to his life as she is to his intended nO 
He is surprised that this should happen, not least since the usual s 
of physical attraction do not appear; she seems to be able to touch ra 
through some sense he cannot control and he feels “for the first me! 
his life, the true difference between Eros and Agape” (596). Y 
KEON ae A subject with Jane, fearing both rejection Gta | 
g what he has already gained in terms of friendship: ie 
preferring to retain that rather than having nothing) and accep f] 
(“the prospect of an irreducible obstinacy, a permanent psyche ote 
awkwardness she would bring” [591)). H 


a 
| 


oy y' | 
owever, as they a 
| 
l 
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and al | Kitchener's Island to look for locations for Dan’s film script, the alleged 
| on for the whole journey in the first place, he knows that sooner or 


S total reas i 
| Jater he must act, must take the step, since, 
ASt, the | the real scenario that was haunting him was not Kitchener's but 
„asis his own. He was approaching a fork, the kind of situation some 
, Which | modern novelists ee one who wrote The French Liewtenant’s 
in the. Woman, for rar e] merDy writing both roads. For days now he 
niler had been sp it, inter nally i not outwardly, between a known past 
| and an unknown future. (576) 
m When Dan does take the step but is rejected, he feels completely 
avel up | excluded, deprived by and of life. Jane is like a “radioactive parucle 
nt a slicing Out of infinity and now away O it again (611), and out of 
tatuies | nowhere, the memory of Nancy Reed, “a similar female particle,” steals 
wag O his mind: 
ewal of | Perhaps that had been the essential predisposing event of his 
at in, emotional life—less a particle than a first crystal, preforming all 
€ open | future relationships in his life to its particular polyhedral shape 
. the illusory pursuit of a lost innocence, the seeking, or 
almost | fascination, for situations that carried their own death in them 
> which | from the beginning, that ensured an eternal determinism in the 
nt echo process .... (611-12) 
ollector, | Dan’s depression increases, turns to bitterness and vitriol in Palmyra, 
an, and | ‘the end of the world,” when, even after having spent the night in Dan’s 
ferent bed, Jane will still not change her mind.® But then the utter 
as al hopelessness of the desert and the endless vista of ruins, “so crying the 
al oe of the human condition” (630), finally overwhelm her, and Dan's 
orce it | ee 10s—his real-life one and that of his novel—get a happy ending 
i gool. en Jane in a private and secret ritual buries her wedding ring: 
| Beneath all her faults, her wrong dogmas, her self-obsession, 
secttl| her evasions, there lay, as there had always lain—in some 
has analogue of that vague entity the Marxists call totality, full 
ane ne Consciousness of both essence and phenomenon—a profound, 
] nove and profoundly unintellectual, sense of natural orientation .. . | 
al sig that mysterious sense he had always thought of as right j 
chit) Feeling. (646) 4 
time! 3 think of all my female characters (including the muse Erato in 
Yet he) Missa) as aspects of the one person,” Fowles once said in an interview i 
fraid 0 ane 197). And clearly Jane, both as character and function, | 
' E ilot the earlier heroines in many respects. In The Magus Alison | 
epia eye candid grey eyes” (24), in The French Lieutenants Woman Sarah's 
olog“ tes, “a lance” (13), see through Charles’s pretensions, searchingly and 


ee, fl Dierci 
rie É Plergj 
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“authenticity-obsessed” (578). Like Alison and Sarah, Jane is describeg 3 “p 
in oxymoronic terms (see pp- 321, 421, 594, gu and 636). She is “not fo 
the sort of woman ever to be understood empirically, logically (321), ” 


and she has the equivalent of Alison's “emotional honesty”, “that il 
mysterious sense . . - of right feeling (see also pp 825 233, 511, and a 
572). Like Sarah she is an “enigma and like all major female characters th: 
in Fowles’s fiction, she sets Dan a challenge, gives him “a sense of irr 


through which he becomes aware of some re 


incompleteness” (562), ] ; : : = 
ane is Dan’s anima, his missing half, 


hidden potential within her.® J 


without whom he will never reach wholeness. She is his muse, capable of de 
inspiring both his private life and his art, his Eurydice. This is indicated ge 
as early as in the quotation from Seferis in the epigraph: “I love a an 
woman who's gone away perhaps to the nether world” (7), and later on 


Dan remembers “what happened if one turned on Eurydice during the ser 
ascent from the underworld” (589). This echoes the reference to the | 
same myth at the end of The Magus (1965), when Nicholas walks away (‘I 
“firmer than Orpheus” (604) with Alison standing behind him without dor 
turning his head. 


But there are also differences between Jane and the embodiments In 
of the muse in Fowles’s previous fictions. The aura of eroticism that ph 
surrounds Alison, Sarah, Diana (“The Ebony Tower”) and Isobel (“The Re 
Enigma”) is lacking in Jane, who is an “emblem of a redemption froma Wl 
life devoted to heterogamy and adultery” (596). Eroticism is no longer a the 
source of creativity, and the sexually enticing female, Jenny, is seen 4 i 
an escape, a flight, that can only produce artificial life and false o 
creativity. Instead of eroticism, it is, as Jenny so astutely points out in \ yo 

p nu 


one of her contributions, “loss” which is the driving force behind Dan 
creativity: “In some way to him loss is a beautiful, fertile thing” (251); (29 
Dan confirms her diagnosis, tracing all his losses—of innocence, ° 
Nancy and of Jane—back to the loss of his mother: “A psycho-analyst Un 
re tere troinoneiseniy fT 

; or his double separation trauma, “= 


universal one of infancy and the private experience of literally losing his n 
mother” (255-56), and there are several references to this syndrome y hay 
ne novel (see pp. 91, 161, 383, 513, and 611). This, no doubt, 84 hig 
a ne a Fowles s growing interest and belief, evidently sparked 0 Th 
y Dilbert Rose's article “The French Lieutenant’s Woman: The Unc he 
scious Significance of a Novel to Its Author.” in the Freudian theory A 4 
ate separation of the infant from his mother may, in some cay thi 
e an urge to g rate 
ge to create, to become an artist. Fowles’s most elaborat? | a 


exposition of this theory i 


Har j 


S of course his essay on Thomas 
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ibe] 2 «Hardy and the Hag,” in which he endorses that theory as the driving 
an force for his own creative temperament as well as Hardy's. Fowles has 
321), returned to it in countless interviews, and in his non-fiction book 
‘that stands, having just described the passage in the Odyssey where Ulysses 
nes out to touch his dead mother’s hand, but fails, Fowles says, “In 


and reacl 3 z 
cters that brief image lies the genesis of all art; the pursuant of the 


e of irrecoverable, what the object-relations analysts now call symbolic 
ome repair” (59). 
half, But Fowles’s own sense of loss is also something else, less 
le of definable. Repeatedly, in essays and interviews, he comes back to a 
ated general sense of loss which underlies his own creative temperament 
vea and, he says, that of other writers: “In my own view all novelists share 
later one common, if often largely unconscious, driving force: and that is a 
x the sense of loss, or at any rate of insufferable incompleteness, a 
. the | deprivation we then habitually blame on the real world around us” 
away (“Foreward” 9). Perhaps the best way to describe it is to refer to the 
hout domaine perdu in Henri Alain-Fournier’s novel Le Grand Meaulnes, “the 
model,” according to Fowles, for what eventually became The Magus. 
‘ents In Daniel Martin Fowles uses another expression for a similar 
that phenomenon, la bonne vaux, borrowed from another French novel, 
‘The Restif de la Bretonne’s Monsieur Nicolas, which, inviting a comparison 
Jma with his own novel, Fowles calls a “romanced autobiography” (291). In 
yera the French novel, Restif one day happens on a secret valley outside 
nas the village where he lives and immediately it becomes “his” valley. In 
false Fowles's novel, Dan’s sacred combe is “a place outside the normal 
atin 4 Vorld; intensely private and enclosed, intensely green and fertile, 


' numi . : : 
jans { , “Mnous, haunted and haunting, dominated by a sense of magic that 


251). Ree a sense of a mysterious yet profound parity in all existence” 
e, of fr ). Fowles's fiction bristles with such magical glades, haunted by 
alyst a fertility and potential (Conchis’s villa in The Magus, the 
first ai m The French Lieutenants Woman, Breasley’s manoir in “The 
" A places Me immediately spring to mind), but in Daniel Martin these 
g his similar e become fraught with loss and deprivation, in a manner 
ne 10 ae to the way in which the alluring women in the earlier stories 
1s 4 is ow been replaced by Jane’s lostness. Restif de la Bretonne sees 
d off onne vaux as a valley in the mind, and similarly Dan knows 


A Ornco : $ : 
con mbe’s most profound importance is symbolic: a place where 


e li P 
ry0 Pon the mind, more than in actuality (see pp. 77-78, 79, 346, 
ases thing » 439). He even says he bought it because of “the lost domain 
ated a A at which Jane mentions Le Grande Meaulnes (439). Thorncombe 
ardj Surroundings are “a poem, a myth, catalysis . . . it acquired an 
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1 the anthropological sense . . . Nature y | 
for me all J would never regain” (76). latar n atoa Kitchener, | n 
Island is seen as “a tropical bonne vaux (569), a s een place out o a 
time, a womb, where all had seemed potential (609). / | pe 
In the chapter entitled “The Sacred Combe, Dan discusses Robin <€ 
Hood which he calls an “archetypal national myth . . . based op, D 
hiding,” which, he says, is highly relevant to the general artisti Ht 
experience” (289-90), a topic Fowles has touched upon elsewhere! in 
Dan says the writer’s desire to create Is linked with “the notion g 3 
retreat, in both the religious and military sense; of the secret place l0 
that is also a redoubt” (290), and it is, he says, “this solitary pleasure) sa 
in retreat, in re-entering la bonne vaux” (294) which is driving him) ar 
toward writing a novel more than anything else. His preferred linein| co 
the modern novel is “the one that began with Henry James and p! 
descended through Virginia Woolf to Nabokov; all, in their differen fe 
guises, of the confraternity, the secret society, who have known, and at 
known exile from, la bonne vaux” (295-6). These ideas very clearly, th 
reflect Fowles’s own thoughts. In The Tree he says that a “process of ar 


aura, a mystery, a magic II 


retreat from the normal world . . . is inherent in any act of artistic 
creation... And a part of that retreat must always be into a ‘wild, or. se 
ordinarily repressed and socially hidden, self” (no page). ar 


It is certainly not difficult to find correspondences between Dani in 
Martin and his creator John Fowles: they are (bar a year) the same age, F 
they are both interested in film and the theater, in orchids, Englishnes | p 
vs. Britishness, in Robin Hood; they hold the same views on the fimi re 
industry, on the failings of their generation, on photography and Zen ki 
philosophy; and they have, one might add, similar difficulties in ending! pı 
fictions. . . . But I suspect that all such superficial affinities—and W] w 
are certainly enough of them in the novel— merely constitute what Dai g 
calls “distraction behaviour” (648) when he explains why the dog", P 
Palmyra tries to attract Dan’s and Jane’s attention: it simply wants hei m 
to leave the two small and helpless puppies alone. Because the nove Y 
certainly also invites speculation about deeper affinities. The i y 
obvious, and, at the same time, playful and least important hints x 


course, the pseudonym Dan considers for his novel, Simon wolfe > D 
Wolfe” being an anagram of Fowles, which gives the author r al 
Opportunity to play hide-and-seek with the reader occasion@ y pa i 
reserved an especially, and symptomatically dark corner or ie tt 
person narration; and the closer the remake approximate’ a ; 


nilati 


les has elsewhere expressed doubts S! 
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TE Way | Dan's concerning the proportion between the worldly success and the 
hener | iaie value of his work. Finally, and most important, there is the 
Out of in the last chapter when Dan studies the Rembrandt 


assage B ‘ 
- | P (which, incidentally, also figures in The Collector). Although 
J 0 In 


Dan feels dwarfed by the Dutch eyes, he can also detect something 


a T beneath the surface: “It is not finally a matter of skill, of knowledge, of 
ae intellect; of good luck or bad, but choosing and learning to feel” (667). 
tion of Before Dan, the narcissist, has looked at Iinsel in mirrors; now he 
t place looks for himself in a work of art, another man’s self-portrait. In the 
leasure, same way Fowles looks for himself in a work of art, Daniel Martin, 
ng him | another man’s self-portrait. Within the fictional world Dan and Jane 
line in| complement each other, representing two halves of “whole sight’: 


es and. private and public commitment, free will and compassion; male and 
ifferen, female; animus and anima. The novel can be seen as Fowles’s own 
vn, and attempt at “whole sight”: first and third person narration; the past and 
clear) the present tenses; Dan’s and Jenny’s different perspectives; realism 
cess of and experimentalism. 

artistic McSweeney argues that Daniel Martin is “fundamentally a novel of 
vild’ or. self-expression whose principal subjects are the artist's personal quest 
and the workings of his own imaginative processes” (36). Knowing one’s 


) Danie imaginative processes may not always be a good thing, however, as 
mo aci Fowles says with reference to Hardy; for a certain kind of writer, the 
lishnes power of his artistic output is intimately bound up with his failing to 
the film realize what lies behind his need to create—here, ignorance is bliss. This 
ind ball Kind of ignorance supplied much of the lustre of The Magus and 
vend) Fowles’s acknowledged obsession with the mysterious image of Sarah, 
id E who seemed to turn her back on him, gave birth to The French 
a i Liewenant’s Woman; but I suspect that Fowles’s acquaintance with 
| one Professor Rose's dissection—or vivisection—has done the author Fowles 
E nove more damage than good. Fowles has acknowledged that he had no 
és A coherent idea at all where he was going during the writing of The 


o. “lagus, and that novel still, despite Fowles’s later revision, retains a 
S cfreshingly haphazard and instinctive unkemptness; to use one of 
hor tie spy eure terms, it remains “green.” In Daniel Martin, however, 
lly: Dat Radeon the meanderings both of the protagonist and the narration, 
on nows exactly where he is going—even to the point of starting 
vhat Ovel with the conclusion reached in its last sentence. In the case of 


to : iE 7 . ` ` . . 
m gre" its 5 ee Lieutenant's Woman, Sarah is the source of inspiration behind 
ne” 1s ’ a : 
milat o Fowles’s muse as well as Charles’s. Sarah is her book (after all, 


e l SE : 
ats her fictional identity as its title). Within the fictional world of 
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Daniel Martin, it is certainly clear that Jane is Dan’s muse, but fo, 2 
A d > 


Fowles? 


Perhaps we can see her as a fictional embodiment of the workings 


’ imagination. If we read the ending as Fowles having come the 
Or E i i is writing—in other word Cat 
to terms with the forces lying behind his writing words, that 
Dan’s reunion with the woman he loves (something always denied the of 
male protagonist in Fowles’s previous fiction) is the fictional À 
i : i eace with his muse, which} wi 
equivalent of an author who 1s finally at p it hich js al 
not necessarily beneficial to the writer, whatever its consequences for 
his personal life. That would account for the curiously sad “happy' the 
ending of the novel. When Dan says that the land which inspires his iu 
È : i thal 
voyage is “himself,” the statement clearly raea Fowles’s view not ga 
only on Daniel Martin—he has called the novel “a journey into the bee 


hidden valley of me”—but on all his work: “I write fiction very much Í mi 
i g ri AO ` -eci 7 “j - an 
to discover myself through texts—more pı ecisely during the process A 


of writing them” (“Foreward” 9). All Fowles’s fictions are self | iia 
explorations and such intense solipsism, he says, necessarily makes the 
novel-writing “an onanistic and taboo-laden pursuit.” To Fowles, ng 
“creating another world, however imperfect, is a haunting, isolating Ma 
and guilt-ridden experience,” and since “the world created must be 

torn from the world in [the writer's] head”—what Dan in the novel gra 


calls an “immense forest constituted by the imagined” (295) —it must 


ee are 

because of a “loss of secret self,” have a traumatic effect on the write! | ma 
(Hardy and the Hag 28-29). | ie 
But there may be a consolation inherent in the process: the | atk 


published version of the privately imagined world can never ful 
render the original vision in the writer's mind and even a novel which | ang 
attempts “whole sight” can never truly capture what inspired it, bag 
“only give metaphors that indicate it” (“On Writing a Novel” 284). So ier 
perhaps the happy ending for Dan lies not only in the reunion with 
Jane, but also in the fact that his novel will never be written, can NEV" lag 
be written, that the last sentence he has found is indeed “impossible cor 


; . k at : P ure: 
and that the achievement, in art as in life, lies eternally in the futur 


And what of his “ill-concealed ghost”? He is at peace with his must ae 


` . . i i Ie 
Perhaps it is Just a truce? Perhaps his happy ending lies 3 pal 
knowledge that his first sentence is as “impossible” as Dan's last i 


“ m 2355 i 

whole sight” is not a consummation but a task to be undertaken By / 
an endless pursuit, so that the novel, for himself as well as fo dis 
reader, “is only the spoor, the trace of an animal that has passed ie 
now somewhere else in the forest” (292) 


| 
: 
j 
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t for 2 NOTES 

ki | Interestingly enough, the female characters who fail to teach the man fail 
aS hemselves as well: Miranda dies, Diana loses as much as David does and 
Come Ge aits suicide at the end (or so it is hinted; we never find out). 


Catherine comn ) S t 
» that 2 In The Tree, Fowles mentions that his own father shared Anthony’s ideas 


d arden should look like. 

i of OTN he Magus Conchis tells Nicholas the same thing: “the only thing that 
TE will preserve us is ourselves” (129). In The Aristos, Fowles says, “No one will save 
ich is us but ourselves” (28). 

as for 4 There is virtually unknown short story by Fowles called “The Woman in 
Appy” the Reeds” subtitled “The Dance of Death and Life,” published in 1965 with 
roughly the same events as in chapters three, six, and nine in Daniel Martin. In 
that story, a young couple, Peter and Maureen, discover a dead woman, 
v not strangled with a nylon stocking, in the Cherwell. Peter and Maureen have never 
o the been to bed before, but this extraordinary experience leads Maureen to take the 
much initiative when they return to her house afterward. She puts on black tights, 
dances for Peter and then asks him to close his eyes. When he is allowed to look 


tional 


es his 


os again, she is naked except for a nylon stocking loosely knotted around her neck 

self- ina bizarre echo of the stocking around the dead woman’s neck. She lies still on 
nakes the bed for a moment, “as still as death . . . Then she raised her arms and pulled 
owles, him down, with violence; as if she were the man and he the woman.” In this 
lating ay the link between death and life is emphasized even more than in Daniel 
ist be T 


š For an illuminating exposition of how Fowles uses “reeds” and related 

novel grasses throughout the novel, see Susan Strehle Klemtner. 

must, ° Dan’s reaction here is one typical of Fowlesian males, when it seems they 

vriten. are about to lose the woman after all. Dan feels “outraged like a man before a 
machine that will not function, although he has followed to the letter all the 

mstructions for starting it” (641). In The French Lieutenant’s Woman, seeing he is 

s: the | losing Sarah, Charles feels like someone “denied a fortune by some trivial 

-fully | phrase in a legal document” (387). 

which ane The Magus, 24 and 28; The French Lieutenants Woman, 78, 104, 296, 


and 3 
it, bul | Olin Me Peas JS 5 7 Bari or 
4), $0 herself but a “rench Lieutenant's Woman, | Sarah attracts C harles not only in 
T avor y “some emotion, some possibility she symbolized. She made him 
me: si ah of a deprivation” (114). In “The Enigma,” Isobel symbolizes something 
neve! milar to Michael Jennings: “something about her possessed something that he 


sible, component that lay like unsown ground, waiting for just this unlikely 
uture: 9 ROR; a direction he could follow, if she would only show iv” (233). | 
muse! | English Re written about Robin Hood before. See The Tree and “On Being 
n the | Not British.” 

t, that) 

agail l 
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teran i 
Ashes, Ashes, We All Fall Down: 
Ourika, Cinderella, and The French 
N and 
= J 
Lieutenant's Woman 
' Years, 
ka EILEEN WARBURTON 
eer 
1963); ; 
The long literary career of John Fowles often seems as much a 
fartin" testimonial to Fowles the reader as to Fowles the writer. He used to 
amuse journalists by describing himself as a “magpie,” picking up the 
nce of eye-catching shiny bits and stuffing his imagination with them.' His 
textual hoard is oddly assorted and quirky: natural history, obscure 
fartin" i 


religious tracts, popular culture, politics, children’s books, forgotten bi- 
ographies, antiquities . . . Never canonical in any traditional sense, Fowles 
has over the years elected himself an occasional champion for some 
neglected form, a forgotten writer, or a seminal work unfamiliar to his 
English-speaking audience. Frequently, he has been an advance guard 
for a work that later begins to receive serious and deserved critical at- 
tention, Such a work is the 1823 French novel Ourika by Claire de Duras, 
Duchess of Durfort.? A “best-seller” in its time, Ourtka was a lost, for- 
§otten work in 1962 when Fowles, then a teacher with little pocket cash, 
‘appened upon it while rummaging in a favorite secondhand bookshop 
(“those two dusty overcrowded rooms in Hampstead, where nothing 
could ever be found at once and somehow everything turned up in the 
a [O xxviii]). Fifteen years later, as a successful, best-selling author 
; ae had translated the novel into English and republished it. But 
E / edition of Ourika is not exactly a presentation of this minor 
Suously ele: to a larger public. More a private Rete vaN a 
Copies) aoa signed, and extremely imi e 5 
correctly calls “a labor of love . . . . an homage” (O 


XX), Cri : “ h R 
). Critical attention has caught up with Fowles's early enthusiasm for 
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vening years, and in 1994 Fowles’s slightly 
revised translation of Ourtka was re-published by the fae Language 
Association in an affordable “texts and translations : edition with intro. 
ductory critical and biographical essays by POK ETE M DeJean and 
Margaret Waller. No longer forgotten, Claire de Dur 5 is cer against 
the larger background of the French Restoration, ae omantic move. 
ment, and her success in the salon. Ourika, whose oy was inspired by 
a real displaced Senegalese girl who died ataga sixteen isat last placed 
in context with the Code Noir and the abolitionist movement in France, 

Fowles’s translation and the earlier edition seem to have been 
motivated in large part by his “shocked” realization that the character of 
Ourika herself was a “ghostly presence” influencing the creation of 
Sarah Woodruff in The French Lieutenant’s Woman. “Though I could 
have sworn I had never had the African figure of Ourika herself in 
mind during the writing of The French Lieutenants Woman,” he confesses, 
“I am now certain in retrospect that she was very active in my 
unconscious” (O xxix). But he hastens to disclaim: “the last thing I want 
to do is to offer this present translation as a footnote to my own work” 
(O xxx). Yet, now that Claire de Duras and her creation are at last 
receiving their critical due, it may be time to return to this literary 
relationship and to examine some of the dynamics between Ourika and 
Fowles’s most famous novel. 

Fowles worked on a number of translation projects during the 
years following the immensely successful release of The French 
Lieutenants Woman.? One of the others, also from the French, was 4 
book for children. Cinderella, Adapted from Perrault’s Cendrillon of 1691 
was published by Jonathan Cape (U.K.) and by Little, Brown (U.S.) m 
1974. The book, romantically illustrated by Sheilah Beckett, was done a 
a favor for Fowles's English publisher, Thomas Maschler, and i 
dedicated to his daughter, Alice Maschler, Fowles’s goddaughter 
Although Fowles dismisses the notion that this translation ranks ' 
importance with Ourika in influencing his work, he is “fond” of Perrault 
and this tale.* Whether or not this loveliest of fairy stories was an active 
or conscious influence on The French Lieutenant's Woman, Cinderella, ® 
the very least, is an extremely useful variant against which to play pam 
examination of the psychological tensions working in Fowles's g1% 


Duras’s work in the inter 


4 3 F ea 
ROA, Cinderella, The French Lieutenants Woman—they 4 a 
narratives of alienation focusing on a love story. They each concer s 


heroine who struggles with ‘ ress ° 
her “being-in-the-flesh” trigg 


male protagonist 


integration,” a crisis of self-aware! 
ered by erotic desire. They also oe 
who passes through a similar crisis © 
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shty f consciousness: The resolution (or m of his crisis of existential 
Wage peing depends upon his AQUI to ee the capacity of “whole sight 
tro. over an immature and destructive dualistic vision. 
and Qurika, the story that Fowles found so haunting, has a surface 
ainst simplicity. In post-Revolutionary France a young doctor is summoned 
ove. ig care for a dying nun. To his surprise, the young woman is a “negress” 
dby wasting from prolonged melancholia. His framing narrative records her 
aced sorrowful confessions and her peaceful death. Ourika’s history begins 
ince, with the death of her natural mother in a slave ship and her adoption at 
been age two by the aristocratic Mme. la Marchale de B. Her happy 
erof childhood as Mme. de B.’s beloved, richly educated ward ends abruptly 
n of at fifteen, however, when a chance-heard conversation between her 
ould benefactress and a friend, the marquise, forces her to realize that her 
If in 4 black skin will forever exclude her from French society. Her sense of 
sses, self-worth utterly destroyed, Ourika falls into despair and self-loathing. 
| my  Sheabases herself and cannot imagine any other future but the loneliest 
want isolation. Neither does the social upheaval of the rising Revolution— 
ork” — which corresponds exactly to the period of the girl’s difficult 
lat — adolescence—offer her permanent place in the community. At 
rary marriageable age, Ourika’s melancholia becomes self-destructive as her 
and | Closest friend, Charles de B., weds and becomes a father. Appalled with 
shame when forced by the marquise to acknowledge that the cause of 
the her suffering is not her skin color but a doomed passion for Charles, 
renchi  Ourika falls into a deathlike state. She recovers only to retreat to the 
vasa COnvent to seek what she perceives as a love higher than human love. 
1697 j Finally, she dies there. 
5.) in i As Fowles has admitted, this story of the “dark” lady exiled from 
nea a Society, compensated with powers of observation and analysis that 
id S Wee small comfort, and suffering with a passion for the noble son of 
hter. w Society (a “Charles,” no less) looks suspiciously like a major source 
ig i) |e The French Lieutenants Woman. Fowles even reproaches himself: 
rault P I do not understand how I can have been so stupid as not to see 
ictive ` 0 that woman really was. I’m afraid it has revealed to me a remnant 
la, a! mace! Prejudice, since something in my unconscious cheated on the 
utanENtial clue. The woman in my mind who would not turn had black 


, Cloth ; ee 
gren i aier but a white face” (O xxx). While I do not deny that Ourika is a 
H T ry “ n 
re ai en ul racial and political critique and, perhaps, the first serious 
ernia Pt by a white novelist to enter a black mind” (O xxx), I must echo 


o th ; 
sso € question o 


erni | m staphor ar 
ei antaj . 
self | an, did not 


it Margaret Waller: “Is race in the novel used by Duras as 
nd ‘cure’ for her own sense of alienation?” (O xx). Fowles, 
“cheat” on the “essential clue.” The clue is not the 
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ae RE | 
color of the young woman s Skiniingthesperception vof ithe (the | 


society's racism), as he implies, but ilie young woman’s tragi 
consciousness of her own flesh as something loathsome and isolating 
Ourika’s tale is the story Oi A SITNE girl's response to car 
knowledge of herself, the recognition that she is a “being-in-the-flesh 
same psychological event shapes Sarah Woodruff, 


Response to the ; 
hen we examine the deep structure of thes 


story. The pattern is clear w 
narratives beside that of Cinderella. 

In the deepest structure of all three stories a young female comest 
existential consciousness of herself as a separate being. The self. 
awareness is precipitated by erotic desire, an awakening of powerful, 
insistent life in the flesh. Sensitive and gifted, indeed potentially “royal 
or elite, the woman-child at first experiences this sense of separation 
with shame. She perceives herself as somehow alien and isolated from | 
the norms of her community and potentially dangerous to it. She isa 
“motherless” girl, living in the house of a “step-mother” who represents 
the reigning status-quo. This sense of separate being-in-the-flesh which 
existentialist philosophers call alienation is the ancient crisis of carnal 
knowledge. The heroines of these stories initially experience this 
knowledge in a negative way, experiencing their very flesh as unclean 


and shameful and mourning the recognition. This is expressed by? | 


number of startling metaphors. Ragged Cinderella is banished to the, 
hearth corner and sits, filthy and degraded, amid the ashes. She 
experiences her flesh as dirty while Ourika despises her flesh as black: 


My face revolted me, I no longer dared to look in a mirror | 
My black hands seemed like monkey’s paws. I exaggerated m 
ugliness to myself, and this skin-color of mine seemed to me Ike 
the brand of shame. It exiled me from every one else of m 
natural kind. It condemned me to be alone, always alone ™ Ie 
world. And never loved! .. . 


I no longer belonged anywhere. I was cut off from the €n 


tite 
human race. (O 15-16). | 


Sarah's suffering is frequently figured in images of a wound: the “poo! 


sacrifice” demanded by Mrs. Poulteney, the blood drawn from n 
R when she makes her confession to Charles, the lame ni 
r ich Eo in Exeter, her blood on Charles’s shirttails- ro `i 

rough this subtle menstrual ima h’s sorrow 
condition of flesh that bleeds, the flesh NG "1 
sobbing, hyster 
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| furthermore, all the heroines wear clothing which disguises or 


TS (the | presses contempt for their sexual characteristics: Cinderella in ugly, 
ola Ale rags: Ourika in gloves, hat and veil, and long-sleeved, 
$ high-necked dresses, Sarah in black, outsized man’s coat and black 
AN bonnet. They withdraw from the society around them, weep without 
da rational cause, and ane aae We melancholia. Self-abasing, half- 
of these ashamed of their pretensions for something better, they perceive 
themselves occupying a lowly status in the house of the step-mother. 
ome hey ares m short, mena ely conscious of their growing erotic power 
ie sef (that is, a potentially creative emotional and physical energy) and of the 
werful lack of positive outward direction for it. Overwhelmed at the 
“royal implications of this experience of the lived body and ostracized by a 
Jaration Community which perceives them as threatening, the heroine turns the 
sd from, force self-destructively inward in an effort to control it and punish 
She isa, herself. This “ash-sitting,” the negative phase of a growing self- 
resen wareness, is figured narratively as a dualistic mode of being, a 
Aii dichotomy between, first, the house of the step-mother where the dirty 
f cama @Sh-girl is a servant and, second, a garden of transformation where the 
ice this, YOURS woman discovers her true identity. In each case the narrative 
de itself is concerned with the resolution of this ash-sitting phase. 


ed bya Among psychologists, this narrative pattern I call “ash-sitting” 
1 to thel would be described in oedipal terms. In this fundamental crisis 
es, She through which the ego emerges, the emotionally maturing child begins 
s black: to focus new erotic feelings on his/her first love object of the other 
gender, the parent of the opposite sex. This desire is accompanied by 


ted are Oal tension and conflict with the same sex parent, the one the 
a ike child would displace in the affections of the beloved if wishes came true. 
) 


o of my | aee chila, these feelings produce great shame—combining the sense 
e in the cae aying a beloved parent with the secret guilty pleasures of 
_ ling desire for the other parent. Add to this the feelings of 
ye enue ection (either genuine or projected) and the unworthiness generated 
| La ni increasing self-awareness of his/her own real body — which 
e “plood dirt r E contemptible, incompetent, awkward, sexually puny, and 
rom the aie mt In its many manifestations becomes a metaphor for this 
ned fo ip moan for the shame and sense of unworthiness, for the “me” 
| Fowles and alj Ody-that-no-one-could-possibly-want, for the anger, frustration, 
row? that as nation directed towards one’s own body, and for the conviction 
hers af Ses S desires and thoughts isolate one from the society and 
ut HO) a child eo those most loved. Of course, in the original Oedipal age of ) 
mist)” both = three to five years, this is also a time of great fascination with 
ge oF Xual organs and feces (not to mention, mud, earth, dirt, sand, i 
j 


H 
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iness) which shadows and colors the chiga 
earnest efforts at self-control and mastery of his/her own body a 


enjoyment/consciousness of the erotic pleasures of that body, Deepen, 
ing the feelings of shame and isolation is the conviction that he/she j 
the only “bad,” “dirty” child who has ever felt this way, leading Da 
sense of being totally alone, exiled from the “normal” world of oth 
“good” people. Truly, this lonely sadness and shame is “melancholy 
which in its etymology indicates that one’s body is filled with Copioy 
“black bile,” an image of dirt and degradation in the flesh if ever ther 
was one. As Bruno Bettelheim says in discussing Cinderella as; 
profoundly oedipal story: “Every child believes at some period of hi 
life—and this is not only at rare moments—that because of his secre 
wishes, if not also his clandestine actions, he deserves to be degraded, 
banned from the presence of others, relegated to a netherworld o 
smut” (240). 

The sad little self which experiences itself as black and ashamedi 
redeemed, however, by the love and acceptance of “others,” notably by 
the parents and, ultimately, by new, more appropriate objects of desit 
outside the family circle. Thus, the parent who approves ani 
encourages the emerging selfhood of the child, with all th 
ramifications of power, sexuality, and separateness, strengthens the 
young ego’s ability to see itself positively and, at length, to find mature 
relationship with other lovers. 

In the narratives under discussion, the dualism of the ash-sitting 
phase of these heroines (i.e., the lowest place in the house of i 
step-mother and the garden of transformation where a maternal loving 
spirit rules) bespeaks a fragmentation in the girl’s personality whic 
IEE both her secret shame and her hopes for her ideal y 
arD a se es the heroine's ability to cone 

S , to claim her destiny, 1s contro 
two narrative elements: first, her relationship to the mothers? 
mother and, second, the vision of a princely lover. P| 
scot ee meine has lost her true mother Oe 3 i 
house of the eee pan would say) and occupies a sai As 
EEC ae puch is Bat servant, half Kona i see 
ener: ine caer Lae ies an entire household a Joni! 
the heroine’s relationshi t ee and Zhe eran ee e, o pel 
relationship to the on a ap aces T embi a a w 
longs to call “mother” is RA Ourika’s “benefactor, a te 
Revolutionary France can offe a aes that aus ; ene!” 

er.” Learned, open-minded, 8 j 


and general animal untid 


oo 
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> chig? unfailingly kind within the strict boundaries of her social class, Mme. de 
iV 


dY ang B. is the shaping force of Ourika’s life. The girl declares, “I was content 
Deepen, to be at her side. For me to love’ meant to be there... She guided my 
1e/she i intellect and formed my judgment ... All my future was a smile of 
Ng to, approval on her lips” (O 8-10). Both adopted mother and adopted 
Of other motherland have repressive, destructive limitations, however. Like 
ncholi proper French society rejecting the black-skinned girl, Mme. de B. 
copioy refuses to accept Ourika as her true daughter because of her “colored” 
er there perceptions of the girl’s problem flesh. Her highly ambivalent attitude 
lla asa toward Ourika’s womanhood is dramatized by a ball which she gives 
d of hi “ostensibly for her grandsons [Charles de B. and his brother] but really 
18 secre to display me, much to my advantage” (O 10). Ourika “threw [herself] 
graded, into the pleasures of the ball” and is “clapped, surrounded, 
vorld of overwhelmed with congratulations.” In her triumph as a dancer with 

“natural grace” and a “fashionably beautiful figure” Ourika wakes to 
amed i erotic consciousness of herself as a woman (O 10-11). Yet within hours 
tablyb}. her “unalloyed pleasure” and “sense of security” are shattered by Mme. 
of desire de B.’s attitude toward her. Challenged on Ourika’s behalf by the 
yes and unpleasantly aggressive marquise (surely a repressed part of the girl 
all the herself), Mme. de B. confesses that she cannot consider Ourika her true 
yens the daughter and that the isolating factor is the black, womanly flesh. “I see 
| mature the poor girl alone,” she mourns, “always alone in the world.” Instantly 

Ourika comprehends, “I was black” (O 11-12). Mme. de B.'s suggested 
sitting solution is that Ourika should be kept a child as long as possible but the 
> of the maturing Ourika internalizes the older woman’s attitude toward her 


al lovitt, black” skin and begins to loathe herself. This problem of Ourika’s 
y whict flesh, I maintain, is not about racial prejudice, though that makes a 


ideal (i superb metaphor. Ourika was not rejected while she stayed a clever, 
rect tht gifted, docile (though black) child. And, at this point in the narrative, 
-olled b she has not been rejected for a socially prestigious marriage. Her only 
her/step damning action has been, like Cinderella, to dance as a mature, sexy 


young woman in public. She enjoys being observed in this role and 


j€ “gow then, internalizing Mme. de B.’s values, she is profoundly ashamed of 
us in «8 the desirable woman she has become, of disappointing her 
Id. AS Mother,” and of having “dirty” thoughts.® 

nich s _ In Mrs. Poulteney Fowles provides Sarah Woodruff with a true 
5 Kori Beale step-mother. As irredeemably hateful as Cinderella’s step- 
> of W "other, there is none of the ambivalent mixture of virtues and 


de exploit : i 
hom al On blindness which characterizes Mme. de B. and makes 
tic, P as destiny so painful. Little clues—the monstrous kitchen range, 


aus E ioie Ab ; SEa ; ; 
ene! i aring, dirty poisonous Victorian equivalent of Cinderella’s hearth, 
f 
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which Fowles makes a symbol of Mrs. Done he ale tyranny 
(Chapter 4)— point to the fairytale cnagan : et, like Hee: B., Ms, | 
Poulteney is representative of the larger nn Sarah’s painii 08 
relations with her, like those of Ourika with her protectress, mirror the 
heroine’s sense of alienation from the dominant social environmen, 
Mrs. Poulteney is an almost Dickensian caricature of those aspects of the Sa 
d of Victorian England which Sarah must defeat.’ “In her 


motherlan i f he 
fashion,” says the narrator, “She was an epitome oO all the most crassly wl 
arrogant traits of the ascendant British Empire. Her only notion of | ṣe 

| 


justice was that she must be right; and her only notion of government th 
was an angry bombardment of the impertinent populace (20). This ul 
dowager’s “horror of the carnal” (158) is the motivating force of mostof | pe 
her actions and filters her perception of the actions of everyone else. ķi 


Her “two obsessions: or two aspects of the same obsession” are “Din' | an 
and “Immortality” (19-20). The “great secret” of her life is her beliefin | R; 
hell (21), and her hatred of all that symbolizes life in the flesh is “s 


reflected in the repressive religious and intellectual traditions she isable | wi 
to tolerate. Like Mme. de B., Mrs. Poulteney personifies the sociey | Je 
which judges the offensive flesh of the heroine who feels herself to be © 
different and, like Mme. de B., her perception of the girl’s worth keeps | or 
her in the ashes—at least temporarily. | p 
Like Ourika, Sarah Woodruff has been educated above het as 
“station” in a class-bound society, and she has long experienced herself | pi 
as a misfit somehow offensive and alien to her community. She tels | m 
Charles that “ ‘for many years I had felt myself in some mysterious Waf | Ve 
condemned . . . to solitude... My life has been steeped in loneliness - «: g 
As if it has been ordained that I shall never form a friendship withan | si 


equal, never inhabit my own home, never see the world except a5 the} f 
generality to which I must be the exception’ ” (170). These unfocuse a 
apprehensions of Sarah’s become crystallized around her ero) = in 
encounter with the French lieutenant. As to Ourika, the experience ® a 
sexual self-awareness happens to the physically virginal Sarah as a” : i 
of imagination. In her fictional involvement with that demon lovet 4 
Varguennes, she wakes to knowledge of her being-in-the esh d 
Afterward, she clings to the fictional persona of fallen woman because” ‘ 
reinforces her vital sense of separateness and uniqueness. “I have) * 
freedom they cannot understand,” she says, “I have set myself be V 
the pale --. I am the French Lieutenant's Whore” (175). This is ay in 
negative identity, a taking of ashes upon herself indeed. But vn i 
identity which forces a shocked community to afford Sarah at lee u 
negative status. They treat her as dangerous, which at least recog" 
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anny | that she is a power and that she is different from Victorian notions of 
+ Mrs, | what women should be. And until Sarah is able to imagine a more 
ainful | positive persona, she clings to the ash-girl/fallen woman identity by 
Orthe refusing to leave Lyme or Mrs. Poulteney’s house, the house of the 
Ment, step-mother. When the moment of departure does arrive, it is easier for 


ofthe | sarah than for Ourika. The mother/motherland of Claire de Duras’s 
In her heroine is genuinely loving, gracious, intelligent, all the desirable things 
crassly © which Mrs. Poulteney is not. Adoring Mme. de B., Ourika can neither 
ion of separate nor turn against her. So she accepts the mother’s judgment 
nmen © that the pollution is in the daughter’s life rather than in the society and, 
. This | ultimately, destroys herself. When Sarah, like Cinderella, is ready to 
nost of become “good mother” to herself and sets forth to establish her own 
e else, kingdom, she moves easily out of the step-mother’s house of suspicion 
“Din' | and narrow dogma into a wider faith in the universe and her place in it. 
eliefin | Rather than destroying herself, Sarah turns Mrs. Poulteney’s own 
lesh i | “secret” against her and “slays” the step-mother by suggesting that God 
isable will condemn the hypocritical older woman to hell. “You wicked 
society Jezebel—you have murdered her!” cries Mrs. Farley (245).'° 
f to be | The relationship with the step-mother and the external society is 
i keeps | one part of the dualistic mode of ash-sitting. The other part of this 
| phase of the heroine’s life is a sojourn in a garden which also functions 
je her as an objective correlative for her psychological condition. The basic 


herself | pattern is clearest in Cinderella’s garden which is dominated by the 
ye tells | magical spirit of the girl’s lost “good” mother. In the familiar Perrault 
us way version (which Fowles translates) the spirit is symbolized by the fairy 
ESS ++: godmother. In the older Grimm version, the spirit is a white bird who 


vithan sits in a magic hazel tree growing on the dead mother’s grave, nurtured 
as the 
ocused | Bettelheim, “symbolizes . . . the memory of the idealized mother of 
eroui mfancy, when kept alive as an important part of one’s internal 
enced! | experience” (257). Cultivated within Cinderella, the transformed 
anali Mother is the force which will finally grant to her daughter power, 
lover | rauty, and self-acceptance. Indeed, all of Cinderella’s garden is a place 
e-flesh: OF transformation where everything which has been experienced as 
cause Anty and negative (the meanest vegetables from the earth and the 
have? \Yermin of th 
beyo" | “perience of becoming a self-determining woman beloved of a prince. 
avel | „Aen Cinderella has fully internalized her godmother’s loving positive 
jt isa Mage of her í 


st a e rej . = F. ; ; ~ 
ler i Shing female power of her own kingdom. In Ourika, however, 
og 
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unacceptable, as “black” and ugly. Instead SoU SevIUE the garden in? 
self-assured maturity, Ourika retreats from the world deeper an 
deeper into the asexual convent garden clearly symbolic of the gir, 
wrecked psyche. Blasted by the Revolution, a period precise 
corresponding to Ourika’s years of self-destructive outrage, its forme 
grace is ruined and ravaged —as Ourika is—but its atmosphere is noy 
peaceful. The sacred privacy of the cloister is paved with deah 
(women’s gravestones) and Ourika, wasted, black-skinned, and blac, 
clothed, sits secluded in the innermost part of this enclosed domain 
Disappointed by the failure of human love, Ourika seeks a spirit love jp 
a garden of women. 

Sarah’s garden in The French Liewtenant’s Woman is, of course, the 
lush, wild Undercliff and the adjacent Ware Commons. Fowles calls i 
“an English Garden of Eden,” and like Sarah’s secret psyche it is sensual 
and wild, dangerous to the unwary, shockingly different from the 
terrain around it, strange, separate, and very beautiful. Most important, 
it is Sarah’s alternative world, the escape from all that Mrs. Poulteney 
represents: 

I cannot imagine what Bosch-like picture of Ware Commons 
Mrs. Poulteney had build up over the years; what satanic orgies 
she divided behind every tree, what French abominations under 
every leaf. But I think we may safely say that it had become the 


objective correlative of all that went on in her own subcot 
scious. (92) 


Literally outside “the paths of righteousness” (93), Sarah’s garden 
where her fatal love for Charles Smithson grows, where she is able 0 | 
smile, where she spins a fictive, separate identity for herself, and whett / 
she, like Cinderella, finally grows strong enough to leave the garden 
behind, venturing out to become “good mother” to herself, to her o 
daughter, Lalage, and, among the Pre-Raphaelites, to a new order 
For the heroine to leave the ashes and the garden is to perce” 
herself positively, to unite her fragmented perception of herself inoi 
whole, a mature female personality. What gives her the strength ar 
energy to make this leap is nothing less than her princely lover's pom 
of vision, his capacity to see her “whole.” | 
Cinderella’s prince is the Most successful visionary. AS W 
ibe ae iong acquaintance with this tale, the prince’s capa 
ove sight Is represented by his behavior in regard to the magic i 


which Ci f : Reco | 
Me 5 naoell loses to him when she flees the ball. This slippê" ‘ofl 

oaumcly erotic aura and the inordinate amount of desc", 4 
lavished on its “fit” in ey ory 


= A A a 
ery variant of the tale, is, of course: 4“ 


e mig ] 
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symbol, the emblem of Cinderella’s unique femininity and all of the 
erotic power of which she has been previously ashamed. !2 Significantly, 
the slipper is the special gift of the fairy godmother, the “good mother” 
of the garden. In contrast to the perception of the step-mother, who 
sees the girl with filthy flesh, the godmother gives the daughter the 
enduring vision of her womanhood as a powerful, creative magic. It is 
the only transformed object in the godmother's repertoire which 
survives time, the midnight striking of the clock. The surrender of this 
“slipper” to the prince leads to the happy resolution of Cinderella’s 
story. The royal lover who possesses the heroine’s slipper must prove 
himself worthy by the way in which he treasures it (and, therefore, her 
self) and turns all his powers into seeking this special woman with 
whom the “fit” is right to be his true bride. Cinderella’s actions continue 
to be ambivalent and dualistic, perhaps understandably. In most 
variants of the tale, she alternates between brilliant appearances as the 
mysterious princess at the ball and retreat to the garden and the ashes. 
It is important that the prince finds her there and recognizes the 
woman he loves in the lowly ash-girl. His vision of her integrated self 
which unites dirty ash-girl and magnificent lady as one woman is 
confirmed in the slipper ceremony of recognition. Because the prince 
sees her whole, Cinderella takes permanent possession of her new 
identity, experiences herself positively as clean, shining flesh, and 
enters her kingdom. 
Alas, Ourika and Sarah are not quite so fortunate in their princes. 
In Ourika once more the negative resolution seems laid at the door of 
Mme. de B. There are strong and complex ties of attraction, 
relationship, and avoidance between the heroine, the mother-figure, 
and the “prince.” Charles is the younger son of Mme. de B.’s dead 
daughter, the daughter who is replaced in many senses by Ourika. 
Although she is his grandmother, Charles calls Mme. de B. “mother,” 
Which is what Ourika longs to call her and may not. Though Charles 
and Ourika have always shared a “brother-sister” relationship, her 
eelings for him become “maternal” as she grows more melancholic. 
Rather than giving Ourika the one important gift that the godmother 
sci nae the valuing of her erotic flesh, Mme. de B. gives to 
ibe = oth Charles and, with him, Ourika’s potential connection to 
-uman family. In the purity, childish simplicity, and fair beauty of 
nais de Thuemines, Ourika sees her own blackness, her “irremediable 
O 27) reflected as ugly and revolting. Thus, Mme. de B.'s 
nce of Anais as her daughter (in-law) confirms the perception of 


accepta 
urik x 5 
ika the older woman has projected upon her. However, Ourika 
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could learn to see herself positively if her male counterpart had the A i 
proper vision. Tragically, Ourika is even less fortunate in Charles deg 3 
than she is in Mme. de B., for if Mme. de B. has a tainted vision of the 
heroine, Charles’s problem is that he has 1o vision at all. In hi ( 
“Afterword” Fowles points out Charles de B.’s “distinct blindness and » 


insensitivity to Ourika’s secret feelings” (O, 1977, 57). Fowles quotes: i 
He hid nothing from me, and yet he didn’t think of it as a telling p 
of secrets. He had depended on me for so long. To him, my a 
companionship was like existence itself. He enjoyed it without “i 
noticing it. I was not required to pay attention, to show interest, t 
He knew very well that when he talked about himself, he talked a 
about me. I was closer to him than he was himself. The magic for g 

such intimacy is that it can be a substitute for anything—even 
happiness. (O, 1977, 57) 
In this period, while Ourika avoids mirrors, covers her body, and tries | V 
to suppose herself “invisible,” Charles is, analogously, unable to see her. e 
He is not repelled by her blackness, because he does not see it. He does a 
not see her at all. She is merely a mirror to him, one that lovingly ( 
reflects back his own image. Unlike Cinderella’s prince, Charles de B. F 
C 


does not see that the beloved lady and miserable ash-girl are one 
person. He sees none of her shame and sorrow and none of her 
potential power. “He never guessed that I too might have secrets” (0 
27). Without Charles’s vision, Ourika is lost. When she becomes aware 
of her real feelings for the man to whom she is invisible, she physically 
wastes away and then dies of despair. She cannot survive without 

self-vision.!3 
Charles Smithson’s vision of Sarah Woodruff in The Frend 
Lieutenant's Woman falls somewhere between the royal lover of 
Cinderella who sees his lady with whole sight and Charles de B., who 1$ 
so engrossed in his own image that he fails to see her at all. Charles 
Smithson has a partial or double vision. He is torn between two ways? 
en E and never quite resolves the ambiguity. Fowles depicts | 3 
e és 3 character a process, one with two selves mhal A 
y. One aspect of this character sees in an ironic m° lk 


ne ent, but ultimately content to “be what one was” (030 C 
enabled him r A r, pe pelt ee ee rea : 
nature...” (446). a aa natio of Lyme i i 
like a E fragmented Charles are present when sa : 

ika at their respective balls, ritually displays het a 


emergi i Ten : i 
ging erotic feminine identity. For this performance, where 
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the 2 Jover is her observer, Sarah leads Charles to her carefully selected 


e B, «minute green ampitheater . . . stunted thorn ... towards the back of its 
the arena” in the most secluded part of the magic garden of the Undercliff 
his (166). As in a dance, she has moved “nimbly” through those suggestive 
and “green tunnels,” managing to display for him her luxuriant red- 
ag; sheened hair and a glimpse of “the white-ribboned bottoms of her 
lli pantalettes” (165). She seats him so he feels “a little regal,” (167) 
at arranges herself to maximum advantage, and then performs her 
hott “confession,” the story of her erotic awakening, her willing seduction by 
rest. the “devil,” Varguennes (168). This presentation of Sarah’s self-created 
Iked and assumed identity as “the French Lieutenant’s Whore” is a superb 
c for sexual performance on the same order of Cinderella dancing before the 
even prince and Ourika dancing before Charles de B.. Sarah’s seductive tale 

presents her as a dark, erotic gift-giver (“I gave myself to him,” 174). 
tries | We learn later that this particular gift of her virginity is a fiction, an 
her, externalized image of her inner emotional reality. The performance is 
does all the more powerful for Sarah’s captive audience by being a fiction 
ingly (although at this point in the novel, neither Charles Smithson nor 
le B. Fowles's reader is aware of it). “Thus to Charles the openness of Sarah's 
one confession—both so open in itself and in the open sunlight—seemed 
her less to present a sharper reality than to offer a glimpse of an ideal 
"(0 | world. It was not strange because it was more real, but because it was 
ware less real; a mythical world where naked beauty mattered far more than 


ically | naked truth” (176). 


hout What a performance it is! Both Charles’s “selves” are aroused — 
| and, like Sarah herself, by an act of his own imagination: 
rench | He saw the scene she had not detailed: her giving herself. He was 
r of | at one and the same time Varguennes enjoying her and the man 
hows j who sprang forward and struck him down; just as Sarah was to 
arles | him both an innocent victim and a wild, abandoned woman. 
ys of | E in himself he forgave her her unchastity; and glimpsed the 
picts dark shadows where he might have enjoyed it himself. (176) 


hy dta 2 ; 

i S u believing in and accepting the image of Sarah that she herself 
ode, a Charles gives her the strength to defy the step-mother and 
5 | ave . . p . . a 
330): the Undercliff garden. Furthermore, in his own imagination 


s had aes becomes the man to whom the gift is given and in this “sudden 
r real h : : of Sexual key” he has a vision of a lost world of beauty and power, 

fens Precinct in himself (1786). “But even then a figure, a dark 
arah sh Mo his dead sister, moved ahead of him, lightly, lurmgly, up the 
s het . “T steps and into the broken columns’ mystery” (177). Clearly an 


. anima 
> hel figure, the sister is the long-dead “feminine” part of Charles 
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himself. She is a way of being, and knowing, that masculin | 
Charles—and all that is rational, enlightened, progressive, a 

self-satisfied in his age—has left behind. The sister is a rich darkness al 
possibilities arising from a past, even ancient, world: She is a dead. 
“other self,” a giver of wholeness, which Charles finds himself joining 

as, in his imagination, he joins himself with Sarah. 

In Claire de Duras’s novel Charles de B. is offered a similar joining 
with his dark lady, his “sister” Ourika. She, like Sarah, represents this 
hero's “other self” (“To him, my companionship was like existence itself 
_., He knew very well that when he talked about himself, he talked 
about me” [O 26]). In her negritude, Ourika is both an erotic primitive 
power and a socially forbidden passion.'* But Charles de B. has n 
nostalgia for the lost possibilities of his life and has no sense that this 
shadowy female double is anything different from his familiar rational 
self. He, therefore, marries the fair Anais de Thuemines whos | 
attraction is her malleability.!> His decision to marry the woman who 
will best reflect him and ignore the dark lady and what she represents i 
a decision which condemns Ourika to withdraw to the convent garden. 
His blindness results in her death. Charles Smithson’s vision, ambiguous 
as it is, is enough of a response to give energy and life to his dark lady. 

However imperfect, Charles’s awareness of Sarah’s reality, indeed, 
of Sarah as a kind of reality which his age and society struggle to ignore, 
is what saves him from inauthenticity. And even his intermittent 
recognition of her reality helps Sarah to save herself, to experience her 
being-in-the-flesh as a positive and potentially creative thing. For Sarah, 
whose initial fall into shameful self-awareness was an act of imagination | 
all that is required to transform her from ash-girl to “queen” is the 
knowledge of a single erotic engagement which justifies her posit 
perception of herself. As she explains to Charles: “You have given mi 
the consolation of believing that in another world, another agé: anolht 
life, I might have been your wife. You have given me the strength j 
on living . . . in the here and now” (355). het 
bees wer Be moves out of the house of the ser 
he eee a en and, rather more than the fairytale a ofon] 
erotic encounter with ae A ra e E ARE m en Ms 
slaying of the evil ste A oe Se aaa shores a whet 
she becomes EARS mr ik pager ay anew aaa | 

N Onis Smii iterally and figuratively, to a new © with 

mithson’s perception and behavior compare WE a 
those of Charles de B., he does not pr. i -able a conti 
present quite so favora dud 


i -> , . | 
to Cinderella’s prince. This is especially apparent in Charles's con | 
| 
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after Sarah, like Cinderella, loses her “slipper” to her fascinated suitor. 
In Cinderella the prince sees the heroine on several emotionally 
powerful occasions. He falls in love with his perception of her (the 
princess at the ball) and declares himself. In this Charles Smithson, 
however reluctantly, follows the pattern of the prince. Sarah is deeply 
mysterious and attractive to him; he perceives her “real nature” through 
the ash-girl/fallen woman disguise and his actions belie his conscious 
reluctance to love her. His perception of her makes it possible for Sarah 
to leave the garden and assume her sexual identity openly. Now, like 
Cinderella, Sarah drops her magic slipper to Charles in a carefully 
orchestrated seduction. As if in homage to the fairytale heroine who, 
one imagines, must have limped a bit when she left that slipper behind, 
Fowles makes a lame foot, indeed women’s feet in general, one of the 
central images controlling the meaning of the scenes at the hotel in 
Exeter.!6 As Charles climbs the stairs to Sarah’s room, where her 
feigned lameness will figure importantly in the erotic encounter which 
follows, the narrator off-handedly connects feet and fallen women. 
“The stairs were certainly steep; and in those days when they could 
rarely see their own feet, women were always falling: it was a 
commonplace of domestic life” (344). 

But, unlike other women of the time—or unlike men’s conceptions 
of them—Sarah has proven herself always able to see her own feet, just 
as she is aware of her own true nature. She always knows the step she 
takes, even when she genuinely fears it. In the scene which follows, 
Sarah pretends lameness (an injury which is a fiction which Charles 
believes is factual) so that Charles will draw the blood of her virginity (a 
Step taken or “fall” from conventional virtue which is genuine and 
deliberate and which Charles, believing her already a non-virgin, 
Interprets as impossible, therefore, fictional). The helplessness she 
Communicates, the fragility of her bare feet, the bandaged leg and 
limping movements are all vital to the seduction. Perhaps like the prince 

Sfore him, Charles discovers that his real reason for seeing the 
ororo lady again is to join her in the ashes, “to burn, to burn to 
the oat ae body and in those eyes” (347). When, in orgasmic imagery, 
an au rom the fire explode, setting off the events which bring rhen 
ae Aone bearing him “on wings of fire (348), Charles is repeatedly 

ae nately conscious of Sarah’s lame foot.: “But he say the g! ay 
aaa vashstand. Sarah stood awkwardly from the chair, supporting 
ofthe pas its back, the injured foot lifted from the ground, one end 
~ Shawl fallen from her shoulders . . . She seemed to half step, half 
toward him” (848-49). At the crucial moment of surrender, Fowles 
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associates the loss of Sarah’s virginity with her feet, specifically the de 

“injured” foot: | 
But the passive yet acquiescent body pressed beneath him, the | ch 
naked feet that touched his own. . - he could not wait... With, | 
frantic brutality, as he felt his ejaculation about to burst, he | se 
found the place and thrust. Her body flinched again, as it hag | se 


when her foot fell from the stool. He conquered that instinctive | er 
constriction and her arms flung round him as if she would bind | 


him to her for that eternity he could not dream without her, He | 2 
began to ejaculate at once. (349-50) | r 
h 


In both Cinderella and The French Lieutenant’s Woman, after the | a 
surrender of the “slipper,” the heroine unexpectedly flees, leaving her | 
lover in stunned astonishment. In the events which follow he is tested | 
and judged by his decision on what to do about the slipper he possesses | tr 
and all that it signifies. For not only has he come to know the identity of | q 
the mysterious lady and to be aware of her full human nature, but he | 
has also come to deeper, erotic knowledge of himself. In the degree of | @ 
the protagonist’s ability to face this knowledge the reflection of the | w 
fairytale in The French Lieutenant's Woman begins to distort. Both the a 
prince and Charles marshal all their powers to the task of finding the | 


fe} fen 


mysterious, erotic woman and offering her his “kingdom.” Charles, © 
unlike the prince in Perrault’s version, discovers Sam, his man-servanl Ww 
(the extension of the master’s will), to be duplicitous and thereafter, a | be 
in the Grimm version of Cinderella, Charles must himself seek the wide | ^3 
world over his lost love. When he finds her, however, he is unable to pa a 
her visionary prince, seeing one lady, seeing whole. . 
___ At the end of his quest the prince in Cinderella proves himself, | P 
indeed integrates himself, by recognizing and accepting that the dirt a 
ash-girl and the shining lady are one and the same. Indeed, it is t0 the | d 


ash-girl, the embodiment of earthy, “dirty” carnality, that the print | 
ee the magic slipper associated with the beautifully fair princess 3 
hen, in Grimm and other important variants, there is 4 critică 


hesitation. The prince waits while the long-sought woman decides | : 
whether she wishes to fit herself to this relationship. Cinderella perse! | 3 
places the slipper—this time the freely offered P of the pa 

snugly on her own foot. The coming together of these lovers e 
result of two virtues of the prince. First, he has a mode of vision that can E 


rate | 
pare a \ 


i 


see his beloved whole; as one re 
ones. Second, and rel 
as full partner in th 
what she h 


al woman, not as two distinctly $€ 


; tae 
ated to the first, he is secure enough to accep at | h 
he token sí 


€ir sexual relationship. In returning t 0 
freedom 


as surr r 2 3 
as surrendered, the prince ara Ceco dia ie 


| 
| 
i 
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him. Wisely, Cinderella invests herself (and, thereby, integrates 


the deny na 

| vocal because the prince’s love grants her the freedom to make the 
th choice. eos 6 
‘d cal But when Charles Smithson finds his beloved after years of 
l | 5 . . . . . . . ‘re 
= | searching, their reunion Is crippled by his double vision, his inability to 
i | see whole. This is dramatically emphasized in the celebrated “double 


ctive | ending” to The French Lieutenant's Woman. In this final test Charles is 
bind given the opportunity to behave as Cinderella’s prince behaves and 
-He | teturn the token of the heroine’s identity, her freedom to determine 
her future relationship to him. Charles, however, is unable to see her as 
‘the | a whole being and only succeeds in re-imposing the destructive, 
y her fragmenting dualism that Sarah has long outgrown. Each ending 
sted | dramatizes one way in which Charles perceives Sarah. Each is a partial 
esses truth; neither is wholly satisfactory because each neglects the central 
ty of | qualities which makes the other work. 
at he | In the first ending (Chapter 60), Sarah’s distance is ultimately 
eeof explained away as a test, in the best Victorian tradition, for the man 
f the | who must not only prove himself a worthy suitor for her hand but also 
ithe | an accepting and loving father, and (rather uncharacteristically for 
g the Charles!) an obedient child of God the Father as well (459). When 
arle, _ Charles has passed this test, his fears and anxieties about Sarah are 
rvant | Wholly resolved, he “knows” the mask of distance and independence to 
eras | bea false one, and there is no residue of ambiguity. Most important, he 
wide assigns a new role to her—‘“Mrs. Charles Smithson’—and she 
tobe | acquiesces. In the second ending (Chapter 61), Charles just as surely 
assigns her an explanatory role. He “knows” her to be manipulative, 
nself, | Possessive, and celibately cold of heart. He “knows” that she is laughing 
dirty | at him. He even understands her silent offer that a compromise 
othe | solution exists” (464) whereby they could begin again and she could 
rince | decide how intimate their relation was to be. This feminine ambiguity is 
nces: | \Macceptable to a man with double vision. Dignity intact, rejecting 
ritical | ©°Mpromise, Charles leaves, ending the relationship forever. What he is 
acides Unable to perform is the graceful and loving act of Cinderella’s prince, 
ersell | A "estore her treasured token and to allow her to decide what her 
nce- CMmitment to the relationship shall be. 
is the While the fragmented self of the heroine is presented in Ourika, 


at cal Edla and The French Lieutenant's Woman by the vivid metaphors of 
arate ES and transformative garden, the startling narrative motif 
pt he i R dramatizes Charles’s doubled perception and fragmented self is 
en! ee peated vision of Sarah as a dead woman. Over and over again, 
om mingly without cause, Charles expects to see a dead woman and the d 
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t she is alive. This first happens to Charles th 
first time he encounters Sarah Woodruff in the Edenic garden of i ? 
forbidden Undercliff. Collecting fossils of oent lives, he takes ay 
unexpected turning in the path: “And there; Deloy him, he say , 
figure. For one terrible moment he thought he had stumbled ona 
corpse. But it was a woman asleep” (70). In the same moment that Sarah 
wakes to meet Charles's eyes, Charles’s feelings of tenderness, sexuality, 
and intuitive fraternity with her outcast state are aroused, Of this 
crucial meeting the narrator remarks: “Charles did not know it, Butin 
those brief poised seconds above the waiting sea, in that luminou 
evening silence broken only by the waves’ quiet wash, the whole 
Victorian age was lost. And I do not mean he had taken the wrong 
path” (72). 

Again, when Charles goes to a rendezvous with Sarah at Carlakes 
Barn, he approaches with expectations trimmed to match those of Dr, 
Grogan, the vicar, and the other residents of Lyme who search the cliff 
and countryside for a madwoman who is a potential suicide. His grea 
expectations dashed by his uncle's marriage, Charles perceives his lifeas 
mutilated, as past resuscitation. He extends these perceptions to hi 
understanding of Sarah’s life, believing her desperate enough to bea 
the end of her life, rather than at a new beginning: 


is astonished to find tha 


... Perhaps because of his reading the previous night he had an 
icy premonition that some ghastly sight lay below the partition 0 
worm-eaten planks beyond the bonnet, which hung like m 
ominously slaked vampire over what he could not yet see. le 
not know what he expected: some atrocious mutilation, a compe | 
_.. he nearly turned and ran out of the barn and back to Ly 
But the ghost of a sound drew him forward. He craned fearful 
over the partition. . . (242) 


Instead of the expected corpse, however, Charles sees again i 
peacefully sleeping woman who arouses in maa a confused flood ° 
tenderness and desire. Waking, she conveys a shocking seyildernes° 
innocence, almost an eagerness” (247), syntactically synonymous wil 
the radiant immediacy of the natural world, with the “wren’s singit 
and Charles's “dawn walk” along the ane i 50 magic 
pees arabes 29 (238-40). Her look (which sees him “hole: 
TE me all Charles’s gloomy sense of the ending wit 

ife, but also electrifies him with erotic destt®: ©. 


minutes of expecting to oat e lis! 
see a cor i «oly kissing 
SOMAN. a corpse, he is passionately kissmg 


When Sarah performs her fiction 


== 


Fa 


G 
y a fey Ghaap 
al confession for him 1 


) 
i 
| 
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es the y 90, the compassion and imagination he had not expected to feel allow 
Of the him to “forgive” and accept her as she is. This arousal of his deeper 
€s ay sensibilities, as we have seen, calls up a sudden vision of his “dead 
Saw a sister,” his shadow resurrected who lures him out of the sunlight and 
Ona “nto the broken columns’ mystery” (177). 

Sarah Once more, at the end of the novel, Charles begins to despair of 
uality, finding the vanished Sarah and believes that she may be dead. 
f this Certainly, he comes to feel that she is dead to him. Yet when he 
But in confronts her in London, Sarah is confoundingly alive and in command 
linou; of her own life. His experience of her actual presence in his life 
whole repeatedly destroys all his preconceived notions about the vital 
wrong possibilities of that life. 

Unfortunately, space does not permit discussion of how this vision 
rlake's of the dead woman is the defining dilemma of the protagonist in all of 
of Dr, Fowles’s major novels. But we may note in passing that from Clegg in 
e cliff The Collector who buries Miranda in an underground prison until she 
5 greal dies, to Nicholas in The Magus who is attracted to “Lily,” the ghost-girl in 
lifeas the masque, and receives Alison’s staged “death” as the logical 
to his consequence of his wishes and behavior, to Daniel Martin whose story 
) be at really begins with the finding of a drowned female corpse, the trouble 


with the hero of a Fowles novel is that he is the man who sees a dead 
woman.!7 


rad an 
rate Fowles himself first openly identified the oedipal nature of this 
ike an fertile corpse of the novelist’s imagination in “Hardy and the Hag,” his 
e. 1 do own brilliant assessment of Thomas Hardy’s The Well-Beloved, which 
con appeared in the collection Thomas Hardy after Fifty Years in 1977, the 
etn same year in which his “homage” translation of Ourika was first 
aa published.18 
gain $ We must also remember that the voyage undertaken is back to an 
ood 0 indulged primal self and all its pleasures, and that the main 
ei Source of those pleasures was that eternal other woman, the 
ne mother. The vanished young mother of infancy is quite as elusive 
is wit as the Well-Beloved—indeed, she is the Well-Beloved, although 
ingil the adult writer transmogrifies her according to the pleasures 
agicali and fancies that have in the older man superseded the nameless 
wholes Ones of the child. . . . Both transmogrifications, into the idolised 
of th Ove-object or the unforgiven ‘whore,’ may very often be seen 
with! side-by-side in the same novel. (33) 

vant 
e liv z describes how the transmogrifications of this “original lost woman” 
an beans “a prime source of fantasy and of guidante, like Ariadne with 
al | tread, in the labyrinth of his other worlds” (“Hag” 40). Ironically, 
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hich is “so fertile and onward” (34) for the 
e beloved woman is so often translated intoa 
novelists (“why we can, as we grow older 
kill them off with so little real pain” [38]). I would be the last to deny the | } 
maternal identity of Fowles’s muse. I would like to emphasize, howeve, | 
that in contrast to the tragic dénouements in the works of so many 
similarly haunted male novelists, Fowles’s heroines have a regular habit 
of bursting into life. If they are women lost” to the hero, it is usually 
because, like Sarah, they become headstrong, heartstrong, vital, 


whole-seeing people. 
Charles’s repeate 


it is her repeated loss w 
novelist, the reason why th 
corpse in the works of so many 


d expectation that he will see a dead woman and 
his surprise and arousal at finding a living woman corresponds to this | 
life-giving vision of his author. When Charles expects to see a dead | 
woman, the motif consistently connotes a mode of perception which 
expects to see the world outside itself as definable, static, knowable, 
predictable, measurable, indeed, “dead.” In all ways, Charles is 
betrothed to what he believes is a safe, knowable future—to financial 
and domestic security with Ernestina, to intellectual respect as a 
scientist, to social position and well-defined traditional values as a 
baronet. The advent of the mysterious Sarah, the unexpected waking to 
life of the Well Beloved, shatters all these illusions and shocks Charles , 
into a painful and wonderful awareness that his life, and the greater 
world, is unpredictable, dynamic, changeable, and always new. Clearly a 
fragmented personality, Charles is presented as a man in flux, 4 
visionary moving between a dualistic, judgmental way of perceiving and 
a transient but unified, “whole-sighted” mode of perception whichis | 
more encompassing, mysterious, and creative, a way of seeing, in fact, E: 
which is Sarah’s own. 


NOTES 


' For example, see Stolley; also Fowles’s a A | Ma piese 
and the “Foreword” to O so Fowles's own “Of Memoirs and M28 
? The two editions of Fowles’s tr n ete ec: E ico 
: Si translation of Ourika will be reference” 
for REA 1994 edition and O, 1977 for the Thomas Taylor 1977 edition 
Tee t ae a which I am aware: “Eliduc” by Marie de France, whic 
Kees ie i in The Ebony Tower (Boston: Little, Brown, 1974) an 
peepee he National Threatre, Don Juan and Lorenzaccio. | 
now Fyleter to the author, 6 January 1980, p. 5- anet | 
ettelneim, especially pp. 111-16. Broucek also offers fut t | 


illuminating discussio i a ne recent (o 
S n of this p n i i) ye i 

l ‘cd i i ttern in terms of th a i 
f. | 


= 
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6] am pleased to acknowledge the insight of psychologist Douglas Bernon, 
Ph.D., who pointed out the relevance of the etymology of “melancholia” to my 
argument and whose interest helped to stimulate my development of that 
argument along the lines of recent psychological scholarship. 

7 One of Fowles’s “especially cherished” epigrams from Ourika plays on this 
theme: “L'opinion est une patrie.” See his “Afterword” in O, 1977, 64. 

8 Ourika’s fifteen-year-old body is also experienced as unclean and 
shameful, I believe, because she menstruates. Her sense of her body and color 
as an “irremediable stain” (O 27) is a familiar menstrual image. 

9 The Dickensian quality of Mrs. Poulteney’s characterization has also been 
noted by Palmer, 24—25. 

10 Fowles reserves for himself, of course, the comic pleasure of finishing off 
Mrs. Poulteney. In Chapter 44 she dies and is sent to judgment; “. . . and then 
she fell, flouncing and bannering and ballooning, like a shot crow, down to 
where her real master waited” (338). 

1! See Magoun and Krappe, 86; Also Bettelheim, 257; and the Opies, 121. 
These cite numerous variants in which the source of the girl’s magical 
transformation is some gift bequeathed her by the original mother. The 
gift—tree, plant, magical animal, or fish—must die and undergo some sort of 
metamorphosis before it is capable of granting the child’s wishes 

1? See Bettelheim, 264-72. He also cites other folklorists to support his 
position, 264, 269. 

'SIn his “Afterword” to O, 1977, Fowles makes a convincing case that 
Chateaubriand is “the major influence on the book” (55) and the model (‘a 
deliberate parallel,” 57) for Charles de B. 

"Fowles himself stresses the symbolism of Ourika’s race for Duras’s 
audience when he points out that the Negro race was “one still considered at the 
Period to be cursed by God—the fruit of Shem—and inferior to Europeans in 
all things except innate lechery” (O, 1977, 58). For the importance of 
Mirroring” by the significant other to the experiencing of the self, see Broucek: 
The mediation of the other is essential in the foundation of self-objectification. 
Eoo ai objective self-awareness requires that the N Si epa he 

‘Sika ot age in the same way that others are visile 9 ee ( a 7 
inei ae air skin, sexual innocence, and ceo oe i ak “a 
aes a ten is very like Anais de Themines. Cee ae! ma Sa E: is 
Fowles's a i el attraction for Charles. Ernestina’s - EET Is ae fo 
intelligence der, however, by a fine cutting edge of dryness and growing 
aa He ghost of “swollen foot,” King Oedipus himself, is also 

; Oot-fraught scene. 


ml se 
oe discussed this pattern in “John Fowles and the Vision of the Dead 


hau 


We. 
Iang, oeficantly, Daniel Martin (1977), the revised The Magus (1977), and 
(1978) were also published during this brief period. 
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The John Fowles Papers at the Harry 
Ransom Humanities Research Center, 
The University of Texas at Austin 


JOAN M. SIBLEY 


The Harry Ransom Humanities Research Center, the principal 
rare books and manuscripts library of The University of Texas at 
Austin, is noted for its collections of British, American, and French 
literary materials, with major Additional strengths of photography, 
music, film, and theater arts. The Ransom Center's acquisition of the 
John Fowles Papers, the majority of which were obtained from the 
author in 1991, serves to enhance the Center’s twentieth-century British 
literary holdings. The Fowles collection documents the author's 
activities as a novelist, translator of French plays, screenplay writer, 
o local historian, and museum curator from about 1926 to 1992, 
A of the materials date between 1953 and 1991. This 
Ea a eas extensive material for critical, bibliographical, and 
itle in >i y of the works of John Fowles, but as yet contains relatively 
corresponde ms of more personal information such as personal 
catalogued €nce and financial or legal records. The papers, now 

» Occupy 54 boxes (approximately 24 linear feet) and are 

by scholars. 
a a E archival inventory (produced using Microsoft Word on 
Nternet at E describes the collection and is available on the 
fice of the eee ue World Wide Web Home Page o1 from the 
i €search Librarian at the Ransom Center in paper or 
Wor rm. The papers are arranged in the following five series: I. 


1968_] ye O91 (35 boxes); II. Adaptations of Fowles’s Works, 


(5 boxes); III. Works about Fowles, 1963-1991 (10 boxes); 
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1926-1990 (2 boxes); V. Miscellaneous, 1965. | 


IV. Personal Papers, : 
1992 (2 boxes). f i , | f 

The majority of the collection consists of manuscripts in the Work ; 
series, including The Magus, The Aristos, The French Lieutenants Woman, j 
The Ebony Tower, Daniel Martin, Mantssa, and A Maggott. Additional F 
manuscripts represent poems, plans, several translations from the ; 
French (Cinderella, “Don Juan,” “Lorenzaccio, The Lottery of Love, 1 
“Martine,” and Ourika) various nonfiction works (such as Shipwreck | 
Islands, Land, The Tree, and The Enigma of Stonehenge), contributions to u 
books by others, and book reviews, as well as curtorial and local history I 
writings. The collection also contains a number of unpublished essays, |; 
novels, plays, poems, short stories, and screenplays. T 

Materials relating to the works include notes, clippings, multiple a 


handwritten and typewritten drafts, printer’s copies, galleys, and page 
proofs, many heavily revised. Of special note among the manuscripts of 


Fowles’s major published works are an early “urdraft of The Magos,” a a 
file of work notes for The Magus which includes clippings embodying a 
Fowles’s vision of the character Alison, and a notebook for Danil N 
Martin. While this collection does not contain all known manuscripts of 
The Collector and The French Lieutenant’s Woman (The University of Tula | $ 
holds a collection of these manuscripts), it does include an unpublished ( 
group of poems called “Sequence Four” (written as an exercise during ý 
the writing of The Collector), as well as the final typescript for The Freni |“ 
Lieutenant's Woman. ee 
During the writing and publishing of his works, Fowles kept related e 
correspondence, clippings, contracts, and other items in the folders pt 
along with his manuscripts, and this original order has been | b 
maintained. The correspondence is usually from agents, editors: | 
co-authors, and commissioners of works among others, and serves @ P 
elucidate the evolution of Fowles’s works. Major correspondents include 9 
Julian Bach, Anthony Sheil, Tom Maschler (Jonathan Cape Limited | c 
Ray A. Roberts (Little, Brown, and Company), Fay Godwin, ™ ; 
Michael Bogdanov, John Russell Brown, Peter Gill, and Sir Peter Ha a 
(all of The National Theatre). Fowles’s original file folders, 2 ne 
preserved in the collection, frequently include title information, day ia 
identifications of draft progression, or other notes. Brief descrip s E: 


no vith i i j 
tes, with information Fowles apparently jotted down as Be de a 


preparing his papers for shipment to the Ransom Center, prow 
valuable commentary on the works | 
y ` from 
e 


z Ree unpublished manuscripts in this collection, which dat are | ; 
owles's beginnings as a writer through his mature works, 
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65. | remarkable in their range of genres and divergence of topics and plots | 
| from his published work. Perhaps most notable is the extensive | 
rks | manuscript for Fowles’s first novel (originally entitled “A Journey to 
an, Athens,” OT “An Island and Greece”), which represents a possible 
mal | precursor to The Magus, as it recounts a journey by ship from England 
the to Greece and travels through the Greek islands. “Poitiers” is an early 
ou, unfinished novel concerning a widow who publishes her writer- | 
rech, husband’s 1950-1951 diary describing a year spent teaching in a French | 
s to university. Later unpublished novels include numerous drafts of “The 
tory Device,” which Fowles indicated “was drafted during the writing of my 
ays, last novel, The French Lieutenants Woman, mainly as a much needed 
relief from the Victorian past.” The plot revolves around a British 
iple antiques dealer and gold smuggler who unwittingly smuggles trigger 
age | mechanisms for nuclear weapons and is caught up in the resulting 
ts of | intrigue. In the same vein, Fowles describes “The Visitor,” an 
s,” a abandoned manuscript concerning a British Foreign Office employee 
ying and his mysterious Czech brother-in-law, as “[A]nother abortive thriller. 
aniel My heart was never in such notions, tho’ I liked ‘fiddling’ with them.” 
ts of Other genres represented include several screenplays, in various 
‘ulsa stages of completion: “The Black Thumb” (1974?), “Dr. Cook’s 
shed Garden” (an adaptation of Ira Levin’s play, 1968-1969), “Genesis” (nd), 
ring “Phoenix” (nd), and “Zip” (19702). “Phoenix” is also set in Greece, and 
ench ‘Zip,” about a nihilistic bomber in Manhattan, is “based on the stuff 
about the nemo in The Aristos.” Important among the unpublished 
ated | essays is “America, I Weep for Thee: A Pamphlet,” written after a visit 
des | to America to promote The French Lieutenant’s Woman, and characterized 
been by Fowles as “a kind of appendix to my book The Aristos.” “Don Juan,” 
tors: Lorenzaccio,” and “Martine” are all unpublished translations of French 
og (0 plays commissioned by the National Theatre, but there is also one early 


Jude original play entitled “The Temptation of Anthony” (1962-1963). 

ted), c Adaptations for stage, screen, and television versions of The 
and ! pati, Daniel Martin, Don Juan, The Ebony Tower, The Enigma, The 
Hall i mgma of Stonehenge, The French Lieutenants Woman, The Last Chapter, 
also ae Koko constitute the second series of the collection, Adaptations 
ek owles's Works. In addition to scripts, the series includes cast lists, 
we | Ppings, contracts, correspondence, film schedules, and photographs 


as Ocati A 
i cE eae as well as Fowles’s comments and suggestions for these 
se | apee These papers also sometimes address issues such as 
i ag histone t and publication of the original printed works, edition 
yor R S, and fo . ð 3 a ` 

ate | teUtenant ? reign rights. Most prominent among these is The French 


S Woman, detailed in extensive correspondence (chiefly legal 
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ll as through several drafts of screenplays è 


in nature) and contracts, as We 
arate Pinter, Dennis Potter, and David Rudkin. The papers also 2 
contain correspondence from director Karel Reisz. 

Correspondence and writings by others about Fowles and his works Sa 
make up the next segment of this collection, Works about Fowles. These wh 
include published and unpublished articles, bibliographies, biographical Re 
essays, book reviews, book-length critical studies, numerous disserta. eh 
tions and theses, essays, interviews, school papers, and questionnaires, pr 
most written or compiled by critics, journalists, students, and scholars, a 
1963-1991. Often Fowles responded to their queries, sometimes Pa 
providing detailed commentary in his replies to questionnaires and 
correspondence. There are also numerous press clippings of reviews of 
Fowles’s works, with the majority concerning the film version of The 
French Lieutenant’s Woman, and more recent publications such as or 
Mantissa and A Maggot. 

The Personal Papers reflect various aspects of Fowles's life from 
about 1926 to 1990. The earliest items include a photograph of Fowles 
as a baby, and various papers from his school days, 1939-1945. Nature 
books (1941-1952) record his observations of the natural world, of 
plants, birds, and other animals, both in England and Greece. One file 
from 1964 in this series attests to his interest in and his approach to Th 
dream analysis. Other files result from Fowles’s occupation as an te 
author, but on a more personal level. These include: correspondence = 


and documents (1964-1966) concerning a libel action by the Save the | Re 
Children Fund over a statement contained in The Collector; correspo \ | 
dence from fellow 1971 Booker Prize panelists Saul Bellow, Antonia 
Fraser, and Malcolm Muggeridge concerning the controversy ™ 
selecting the recipient of that award; and a royalty statement from 197%. 
A selection of photographs, most made for publicity use, completes this 
small series. 

The final Miscellaneous series is comprised of correspo ; 
diaries, and photographs, none of which has a direct connection with 
Fowles’s works or works about him. Included is correspondence fron 
Diane Haun (1978); letters between Fowles and Charlotte Rhode 
(1978-1992); and diaries and photographs (1965-1981) which © 
longed to Keith Thompson, an American music student. Thoms i 
bequeathed these items to Fowles upon his death in 1981, houg! | 
F owles apparently never knew Thompson. ; 

i Since completion of cataloguing, a few additional material 
arrived. These include Fowles’s ongoing transcriptions of his JO 
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(only Vol. 6, 28 Dec. 1951 through 18 Jan. 1952 as yet), and four letters 

from Fowles to Allan McGuire (1985-1988). 

The Ransom Center is open Mondays through Fridays 9 to 5 and 

saturdays 9 to noon (except for the last full weeks of May and August, 

when it is closed to the public) to anyone engaged in serious research. 

Researchers must register before using the collections and observe 

established policies and procedures to ensure the security and 

preservation of the materials. For more information concerning the 

Ransom Center, its collections, programs, and policies, visit our Home 

Page on the World Wide Web at 

WWW: http://www.lib.utexas.edu (select UT Library Online, 

then UT Austin Libraries menu option, and Ransom 
Center subheading) 

or contact the Office of the Research Librarian at 


Mail: Harry Ransom Humanities Research Center 
The University of Texas at Austin 
P. O. Drawer 7219 
Austin, TX 78713-7219 

Phone: (512) 471-9119 

FAX: (512) 471-2899 

E-mail: c.henderson@mail.utexas.edu 


The Center annually offers approximately twenty fellowships for the 
Purpose of conducting post-doctoral or equivalent research based on 
the Center’s collections. More detailed information about the fellowship 
Program is available at the WWW site given above, or by writing to the 
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lished articles on Conrad, Woolf, Faulkner, modernist primitivism, and 
feminist theory. She is currently revising A Failed Sublime: The Modern 
Androgyne Imagination (a cultural study focusing on Joyce, H.D., 
Faulkner, and Woolf) for publication. A book-length project on 
modernism, gender, and cultural and anthropological myths is also in 


progress. 


JULIE VANDIVERE is professor of English at Bloomberg University. She has 
published articles on Rosa Chacel and Emilia Pardo Bazan, and is now 
working on a manuscript entitled The Impossible Possibility of Feminine 
Formation: Bildung in the Novels of Radcelyffe Hall, Antonia White, and 
Virginia Woolf. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURES 
ANDREW J. KAPPEL PRIZE IN LITERARY CRITICISM, 1996 


The winner of this year’s prize is Lisa Rado for “ “Hypsos a 
‘Spadia’? Rethinking Androgyny in Ulysses with Help from Sacher 
Masoch.” The judge was Calvin Bedient, University Professor at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. Professor Bedient’s distinguished 
publications include Eight Contemporary Poets: Charles Tomlinson, Donali 
Davie, R. S. Thomas, Philip Larkin, Ted Hughes, Thomas Kinsella, Stevie 
Smith, W. S. Graham and He Do the Police in Different Voices: The Waste Land 


and its Protagonist. 
Professor Bedient writes: 


The essay on androgyny in Ulysses is admirable, lucid, and bal- 
anced between acknowledgments of Joyce’s complicity with the | 
patriarchal bondage of women and an analysis of his brilliant | 
critique of it. It isn’t concerned to relegate Ulysses to the dustbin 
of outdated attitudes. Instead, it attempts to do justice to Joyce's 
honest and canny struggle to break free of the historical con: 
straints of gender assignment and embody a Utopian androgyny, 
which would be experienced, above all, as a creative empower- 
ment, an ecstasy of freed-up consciousness, a libidinal “Yes,” the 
earthy soul’s affirmation of its run at the chances of mortality. 

As the essay economically lays it out, Joyce’s resistance to the 
androgyny that nonetheless led him forward took two forms: 
first, Leopold Bloom’s masochism, dramatized in the “Circe — 
episode as a fascination with becoming woman but also as guilt 
and punishment for this very wish; and second, Molly Blooms ) 
monologue, which constitutes Joyce’s flight from the dissonanl | 
androgyny of masochism into a woman’s supposed single | 
gendered consciousness, a monologue suffused, as others 
have noted, by patriarchal assumptions about the female mind | 
and body. A 

But over against this tidal drag, the essayist sets the “Circe 
episode’s depiction of the social constraints on a woman's ml? 
God body as repugnant in the extreme. The “hypsos” in the i 
oie which Buck Mulligan names as Bloom’s sexual ‘ly 

_ Ait is Joyce’s knowing corruption of hypospadia, a sexu 
ambiguous deformity of the penis), is one and the same US 
at! argues, as Longinus’s “hypsos,” or the sublime; an 
mplicates both masochism and the sublime, which with 
things “high” and terrible, ssivê 
generation, through opP!© ful, 
sion, and rebellion. In the ©" 


hierarchies, of conflict, subyer 
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5 assured surgical probings of this essay, Joyce emerges as a man at 
once of his time—the essayist insists on the fairness of historical 
contextualization—and somewhere in Utopian advance of it. 

Working closely and in a good spirit with many other critics’ 


S orj conclusions, balancing and continually moving forward with emi- 
cher nent reasonableness, refusing either to heroize Joyce or to indict 
t the him, the author has produced an essay exemplary in its argu- 
ished mentative compactness, its accurate sense of the complexity of 
onald Joyce’s attitudes toward gender, hence its freedom from the 
Stevie fashionable settling of a canonical male author’s hash, and its 
Land trenchant originality. ! 


The Andrew J. Kappel Prize in Literary Criticism is awarded annu- 

ally to the author (or authors) of a work submitted to the journal dur- 
| bal- ing the preceding year which is judged to make the most impressive con- 
the | tribution to our understanding and appreciation of the literature of this 
lliant | century. Nominees are chosen by the editors of TCL and members of 
w the journal ’s editorial board. A different prominent scholar and critic of 
A. modern literature serves each year as judge. The prize includes 
gyn, publication in our Summer issue and a cash award of $500. All essays 
A submitted to the journal are eligible. 
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“Hypsos” or “Spadia”? Rethinking 
Androgyny in Ulysses with Help 
from Sacher-Masoch 


LisA RADO 
Winner of the 1996 TCL Andrew J. Kappel Prize in Literary Criticism 


Locating moments of androgynous consciousness in Joyce is not 
difficult, but explaining their significance has consistently baffled 
critics. While many scholars have noted that in general Joyce’s 
aesthetics are connected to his interest in androgyny, critical debate on 
these questions has centered for the most part on whether Joyce’s ideas 
about art and the imagination are or are not misogynistic or reac- 
tionary. To the question “What is their function?” critics have tried to 
ascertain the degree to which these androgynous images represent 
either a violent appropriation of “feminine” metaphors of procreation 
ora liberalizing social gesture.' The problem with these positions is that 
they ultimately dehistoricize and decontextualize Joyce’s efforts to 
Tee terms with a new sexual landscape. Rather than threatening 

xually, the entrance of women into the world of arts and letters 
ree artistic consequence: It rendered his inherited model of 
on po o irion obsolete by destabilizing the once normato rela- 
i Gane male artist/subject and female muse/ object. For example, 

’ Hero, when Stephen shows his brother his poems, 

Maurice asked who the woman was. Stephen looked a little 

vaguely before him before answering and in the end had to 

answer that he didn’t know who she was. (36) 


ther 5 ` 
le than a source of transcendent inspiration, the Romantic Muse 
RNE ; ; 
€n reduced to an outworn, meaningless trope bearing little 
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resemblance to the real-life struggles and aspirations of complex 
modern Dublin women like Emma Clery. I would like to explore the 
ways in which the historically specific concept of an androgynous imag. 
ination functions as Joyce’s troubled solution to this crisis of authorship 
by taking a closer look at Bloom’s masochistic nightmares in the “Circe” 
section of Ulysses. 

Diagnosed as “bisexually abnormal” by “sex-specialist” Buck 
Mulligan (402), Leopold Paula Bloom is presented in his Circean 
fantasy as “a finished example of the new womanly man” (403). Yet 
while the language of medical anomaly parodies the sexual degeneracy 
theories of modern scientists, Joyce—himself a former medical 
student—also shapes their rhetoric to make a more positive comment 
about Bloom’s androgynous condition; specifically, we are told that he 
manifests something called “hypsospadia” (402). While the disease 
sounds a lot like “hypospadia,” a medical/sexual deformity that is char- 
acterized in men by an increased opening of the urethra on the 
underside of the penis that makes the external genitalia look more like 
a woman’s, the addition of the s turns what might be read as a degen- 
erate hermaphroditic condition into a transcendent and empowering 
one, as indicated by the term hypsos. As Paul Scorn has pointed out, 
such an addition “strongly suggests that this combination of the mascu- 
line and feminine traits in a single individual is a higher form of human 
life” (114), and that this kind of progressive “evolution” (109) is what 
“Circe,” and a large portion of Ulysses, is all about. Yet I think we can 
take the significance of this term even further, for “hypsos” is a term 
not only associated with “height” or transcendence; it has an intertex- 
tual link as well with Longinus’s treatise on the sublime, or as he calls 
it, “hypsos.” Longinus associates the term hypsos with especially 
powerful, transportive discourse. That Joyce links it with androgyny 
suggests that sexual indeterminacy, not the possession of an indeter 
minate Muse, is connected on a figurative level with heightene 
artistic ability. 

Joyce did have a precedent for connecting the potential for tran: 
scendent creative abilities with an androgynous consciousness: the sa 
sex theory on which much of the discussions in “Circe” are based. Th 
chapter is rich with allusion to the work of Richard von Krafft Ebin, 
Havelock Ellis, Edward Carpenter, and Otto Weininger; and JO 
builds on their universal belief that artistic aptitude is often concoa 
tant with a kind of psychic hermaphroditism, or the “swift and con aa 
interaction between masculine and feminine elements” (Carpe? 
192) or “plasms” (Weininger 17) in the brain. Nevertheless, within 
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few moments the initial promise of Bloom’s “hypsospadia” and its 


sublimity of sexual indeterminacy modulates into perhaps the most 
bizarre masochistic nightmare in modern fiction. Why this shift from 


ip rranscendence to travesty? ne 
e” Ironically, Joyce s problem lies in his creative solution. For while 
androgyny—described by his contemporaries as the simultaneous coex- 
J: istence of male and female cells or plasms in the brain—was believed to 
an promote heightened sensitivity and greater artistic vision, it was also 
et considered by some theorists (particularly Krafft-Ebing, Ellis, and 
cy Carpenter) to be indicative of either overt or repressed homosexuality, 
al a condition these scientists dubbed “sexual inversion.” How to effect 
nt the former without the latter becomes the challenge for Joyce as a male 
he heterosexual modernist writer. Recently, considerable attention has 
se focused on Joyce’s purported homophobia, with critics arguing that to 
Ar- various degrees his “denigration of his own homoerotic energies” func- 
he tion as a “fundamental determinant” of his earlier narratives (Valente 
ke 169). While I agree that both Stephen (in Portrait) and Bloom struggle 
n- with anxieties about their gender identities, I will argue that Bloom’s 
ng failure to fulfill the promise of his “hypsospadia” is due less to the 
at, actual nature of his “condition” than to the socially imposed directive 
`u- to view that condition as a feminizing disease. In other words, Bloom’s 
an Masochistic self-punishments function as Joyce’s critique not of 
at androgyny itself, but rather of the hierarchical sexual politics that 


Prevent its realization in culture.’ 


Early On in Ulysses, Bloom defines metempsychosis as “the transmi- 

eX: sation of souls” (52). Throughout the text, he appears to harbor a 
pe aden wish that gendered experience can be shared or even 
Sressed; in “Circe” that wish extends to the literal experience of 


mech, as Bloom fantasizes about being able to give birth not just to 
aby, 


“Oe but to an entire race of “yellow and white” (403) children. Yet 
t 


his womanly man craves what appears to be female experience, 


ete : 
cee nds to fear what he most desires: woman as mother and fertile 
Or” ( 


anxiety a 
Servin 
of his 
of a floating, floating hair of the stream around the limp father 
; Sands 
i ,a 
“8e reflects his 


Henke 110). This tension between the attraction to and 
bout female identification is evident .early in the novel. 
8 his genitals in the bath, Bloom sees “the dark tangled curls 


languid floating flower” (71). This hermaphroditic 
it sugge own confusion about his sexual and personal identity, 
the mee “ts at the same time both impotence and transcendence. On 
*Sculinity the limpness of the phallus seems to indicate loss of 

Y and male procreative power. However, the fact that the 
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f 
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penis resembles a wet “floating flower”—the flower being a traditionally wor 
positive metaphor for the female genitalia—reworks the initial symbol unti 
of impotence into one of potential luxuriant and fertile sexuality anq for 
beauty. The problem for Bloom is that he is unable to experience the and 
latter without suffering (or at least assuming) the former. (ul 
Bloom’s elaborate masochistic fantasies in “Circe” reflect this basic pos 
anxiety that being androgynous or desiring access to a kind of bisexual is 

shared experience comes at the cost of emasculation and social 
censure. Many critics have traced Bloom’s reveries to his “psychic need ine} 
for punishment” (Henke 113, see also Scheckner), and more specifi- hav 
cally to his guilt over his transgressive sexual desires. They view the do 
agent of his selfpunishment, Bello/a, as the incarnation of the Phallic fan 
Mother to whom he must submit, but ultimately overcome and subvert hur 
in order to reestablish his masculinity. Yet such readings, which tendto `‘ ima 
reduce Bloom’s experience to an oedipal struggle, dehistoricize his unc 
reveries and ignore the subtle but central social critique that Joyce bei 
and 


makes in this chapter. This critique becomes clear if we compare in 


more detail Bloom’s Circean visions to the text that inspired them, for 
Leopold von Sacher-Masoch’s novel, Venus in Furs.’ While theorists like mis 
Krafft-Ebing, Freud, and Ellis explained masochism as a degenerative wor 
condition characterized by “a manifestation of psychical characteristics 3 

aba 


of the feminine type transcending into pathological conditions, insofar 
as its determining marks are suffering, subjection to the will of others, adc 
and to force” (Krafft-Ebing 211), I will argue that Joyce uses Sacher- 
Masoch’s text to subvert rather than to affirm this “pathology” of 


effeminacy. More specifically, he explores Bloom’s masochism in order E 
to elucidate the social and political obstacles that prevent most modern i 
male artists from affirming an androgynous mode of creativity. ii 
Venus in Furs is a novel within a novel that essentially showcases the A 
“transcribed” textual confessions of a young upper-class gentleman ` Ri 
masochistic experiences. Like Bloom, who likes to think he is “a bit i i. 
an artist in his spare time” (Ulysses 533), Severin is a self-prociaime! 
“dilettante” (Venus in Furs 24) who claims to suffer from an ye i 
mountable creative blockage: “I never got far beyond the prepara” ; 
the plan, the first act, the first stanza” (24). Interestingly, Severin a is 
ciates his dilletantism not only with his artistic failures, but E r 
sexual repression as well; although claiming that his “shyness a 4 
woman, was nothing but an excessive feeling for beauty” (46), this of i 
proclaimed “supersensual” (44) man is in fact terrified of women î M 
of sex, and at one point goes so far as to call himself a era od tk 


donkey” (29). Preferring Greco-Roman statuary to flesh-an 
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| 

j ven, he has admittedly “avoided all contact with the fair sex” (45) | 

lly P Te masochistic episode with widow-turned-dominatrix Wanda. As | 
ol un | 


Bloom, we are told “there remained a period of 10 years, 5 months 
1d n 18 days during which carnal intercourse had been incomplete” i 
he Frise 605); besides his onanistic experience with Gerty McDowell and 
Ece flirtation as Henry Flower, actual evidence of sexual activity | 


sic ye 

ial is minimal. s e Seat 

al In both novels, then, sexual repression and artistic failure seem 
ia ; : : , 

ed inextricably linked. While Severin and Bloom each fantasize about 
f having heightened artistic abilities, whatever aesthetic sensitivities they 


he do possess can only be channeled into their masochistic sexual 
fantasies. Both characters imagine being whipped, tortured, sexually 
humiliated, and trod underfoot by a powerful fetishized “woman.” Both 


K imagine (or actually experience) being treated as her slave, being put 
his under the yoke by her maidservants, being obliged to help bathe her, 
ce being forced to watch that beloved mistress have affairs with other men, 
in and then being beaten, whipped, or humiliated by that man. Each is 
m, forced to change his dress and his identity: Severin is forced to wear his 
ike mistress’s livery and be called “Gregor,” and Bloom is forced to wear a 
ive woman’s maid outfit and be referred to as a woman or an animal. Both 
tics all their dominatrixes “Mistress” (Ulysses 439) in a suppliant and 
far abased tone of voice. Moreover, we are told that Bloom, like Severin, 
TS, addressed at least one neighborhood woman (Mrs. Bellingham) as 
jer- ‘Venus in Furs” (380). 

of The most important thing about these experiences is that rather 
der than truly nightmarish occurrences, they represent deep-set desires of 


both men. Severin insists to Wanda, “J want to be your slave’ (VF 42), 
While Bloom—whose desire for abasement is more unconscious— 
awkwardly announces to Bello/a, “Enormously I desiderate your 
aon” (U 430). Although Bloom is the only one who literally 

lences a sex change, both men experience some form of emascu- 


| ati 
a DA The apex of Severin’s masochistic delight occurs when Wanda, 

is ‘ ~ 
ia € ae finally announces to him that “you must be a slave, and feel 
ion; as 


for you are not a man” (VF 72). Similarly, Bloom’s Bella/o insists: 


s50- 

his vite you longed for has come to pass. Henceforth you are 
fore manned and mine in earnest, a thing under a yoke. Now for 
self (436) Punishment frock. You will shed your male garments. 
and | Why thi ; 

big Sexy : Overt desire to be “unmanned”? How does the experience of 
ood these “miliation affect the sexual and artistic blockages plaguing 


g aracters? 
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The answers to these questions become clearer if we take a second J 
look at Sacher-Masoch’s novel. Rather than being a mere exercise jn [ 
erotic exhibitionism or titillation, this text puts forth a surprisingly imp 
liberal social critique. There is a moral to this story: vith 


woman, as nature has created her and as man is at present oth 
educating her, is his enemy. She can only be his slave or his selv 
despot, but never his companion. This she can become only when a 
she has the same rights as he, and is his equal in education and see 
work. (140) i 
Ultimately, Venus in Furs is a story about the highly destructive effects of self 
a patriarchal politics that is grounded in a system of sexual hierarchy. and 
In the very first part of the novel, the frame narrator (an acquaintance 
of Severin) has a dream in which the dominatrix tells her side of the refl 
story: ) (43 
Blo 


Yes, I am cruel—since you take so much delight in that word— 


and am I not entitled to be so? Man is the one who desires, hav 
woman is the one who is desired. This is woman’s entire but deci- onl 
sive advantage. (18) teu 
Placed in a passive position of desire, woman is forced to use her only 3 
permissible role, that of erotic object, as a means of self-defense, thus P 
ironically prolonging the sex war. This sentiment is reiterated by 
Wanda, the widow Severin makes into his phallic mother par excel- i 
lence. Yet as great as his desire for her to play this part is her own 1 
reluctance to do so; indeed, the majority of the novel consists of her ar 
continued resistance to his entreaties. Desiring the “pleasure without ex 
the pain” (31), Wanda exclaims: ide 
You look at love, and especially woman .. . as something hostile 
against which you put up a defense, even if unsuccessfully. You 
feel that their power over you gives you a sensation of plea 
able torture, or pungent cruelty. This is a genuinely moder 
point of view. (31) In 
What Wanda categorizes as “modern” seems to be a heightened ane i 
about the status of woman, and more particularly an agonizing, zi the 
nevertheless pleasurable, wish to exchange roles with her, to be dom no 
nated and “feminized,” and then to blame her for that wish. ie Th 
The great irony of Sacher-Masoch’s novel is that these feanii [th 
phallic women are in fact the creations of the men themselves: he (I 
is slave less to Wanda than to a system of value that encourages var 
dominance and female ressentiment and thus makes any efforts toy l 


jon 
. 5 ress!O 
either coequal relations between the sexes or androgynous exp 
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to failure. That Severin’s and Bloom’s masochistic fantasies 
in pecome the only way that they can express their artistic or creative } 
ly impulses at all suggests not only that artistic inspiration is associated 

vith androgy ys but that the fear of merging with woman (sexual or 


nd doomed 


herwise) is associated with artistic blockage. Wishing to rid them- 
nt ot T A EA : s 7 ; 
his selves of the paralyzing inhibitions of patriarchy, yet afraid of social 
en censure, these “modern” men must create a scenario in which they are 
nd seemingly “unmanned” against their will, seduced by a powerful, 
“manly” woman who simultaneously becomes the projection of their 
of self-image, the scapegoat for their transgressive desire for that image, 
yi and the punishing agent of their self-directed guilt. 
ice The grotesquely androgynous Bella is in many ways a distorted 


he reflection of Bloom’s sense of himself. Just as Bella is called “ma’amsir” 
(434) so is Bloom referred to as “hrim” or “shis” (440). Punishing 
Bloom for his desire to merge with her/him, Bella castigates Bloom for 
having transgressed traditional sex roles. Yet Bloom is put on trial not 
acj- only for his sexual perversity, but also for “masquerading as a littera- 
tur” (374). Mocking his artistic pretensions, Bello/a points to the 
‘witing table where we never wrote” (442). Unable to embrace his self- 
image, Bloom thus remains unable to create anything, sexually or 
by artistically, 

That fetishistic masochism could reflect a deeply repressed desire 


cel- 

Sn to transcend or escape masculine social roles (sexual, artistic, or other- 

her wise) is not an altogether new concept. Indeed, Giles Deleuze has 

out argued that masochistic practice is ultimately directed toward the 
AUUNION of the Father from a man’s conscious and unconscious self- 
identification: 

tile n: 

You It is not a child but a father that is being beaten. The masochist thus 

sue liberates himself in preparation for a rebirth in which the father 

ern will have no part. (58) 
In } 

‘ety ee to escape and expel the repressive legacy of patriarchy, the 

a fet attempts to construct a “New Man” (Deleuze 88) by figura- 

i the 1 CON himself with “the hermaphrodite (60) represented as 
i nee allic mother. In other words, “femininity is posited as lacking in 
ne € ng and placed alongside a virility suspended in disavowal” (59). 

a tt a al for the male masochist’s ego is thus a kind of “resexualization 

e y, : ? ; are 

nale (u3), allows it to enjoy the pleasures that the superego forbids | 

var « More ; } 

sion does recently, Marcia Jan has argued that the phallic mother | 


n . “ 
St refer to women or to mothers” (8) at all; instead, “she repre- 
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sents the wish for the end of contradiction and the end of ambivalence” ti 
(9) particularly—although not exclusively—in the arena of Sexuality, Ay e 
the figure of “embodied sexual nondifference” (59), the Fetishistic i 
construction of the phallic mother becomes “an act of idealization by h 
means of which some ‘other’ is endowed with transcendent wholeness, n 


autonomy, and power the self presumably lacks” (84). Interestingly, Ian 
argues that this project becomes a central one for modernist male intel. 
lectuals terrified by the disruption of the old patriarchal order (164), 

One critic, Frances Restuccia, has utilized these theories of the 
masochist to argue that Joyce 


expiates the “crime” of his resemblance to his Dublin 
fathers/Fathers by, from the start of Ulysses, pitting his represen- 
tational work (the writing of the phallogocentric realist) against 
his Mollyesque Text. (Joyce 149). 


However, Restuccia misses the point. While I agree that Joyce is 
conflicted about his patriarchal inheritance, he is just as troubled bya 
response or solution that would merely reverse the sexual hierarchy. In 
other words, at least in Ulysses, Joyce exposes Bloom’s fetishistic and 
masochistic solution as equally complicit in the patriarchal system of 
values from which he is trying to escape. 

Joyce critiques this modern “masochistic solution” by comparing it 
to the transcendental experience of the sublime and exposing both 
modes as equally problematic. Although sublimity and masochism 
might initially appear irreconcilable, their similarities are striking. A 
the most obvious level, they inspire the same emotional responses. 
Describing his sensations, Severin repeatedly claims he “was enraptured 
and at the same time filled with a strange fear” (VF 26) by his Mistress, ; 
and often uses terms like “tormenting bliss” (26-7) to express te c 
nature of his attraction to the idea of being punished or beaten bya 
beautiful woman. Bloom claims to “love the danger” (U 381) of being 
close to a dominatrix, and at least early on “enthralled” by the 
“Magmagnificence!” (433) of Bella/o. : 

Even beyond the affective similarities between these description 
of masochistic bondage and the commonly held emotions asdi A 
with sublime transport are the dynamic parallels between the two eXP 
riences: the perilous confrontation with an all-powerful oe 
transcendent other; the wish to merge with that other; the oe 
being overcome and inundated; and the pleasure associated Wa 
knowledge that utter annihilation will not occur. Julia Kristev desci 
discussion of abjection seems to me to serve equally well as a °° 
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tion of the masochistic urge: has argued that this type of experience “is 
edged with the sublime (11) because it forces the subject to make a 
transgressive and exciting identification with an infinitely powerful, 
however degraded, Other. The transportive pleasure afforded the 
masochist is thus 
a repulsive gift that the Other, having become alter ego, drops so 
that “I” does not disappear but finds, in that sublime alienation, 
a forfeited existence. Hence a jouissance in which the subject is 
swallowed up but in which the Other, in return, keeps the 
subject from foundering by making it repugnant. (9) 


The sublimity of abjection is that it allows us to inhabit two vastly 
different subject positions simultaneously: the one self-conscious and 
abased, but the other transgressive and “sparkling” (12). In the context 
of the two novels we have been studying, such a strategy allows both 
Severin and Bloom to make androgynous identifications with their 
tormentors while at the same time forfeiting responsibility for their 
acts. In their elaborate fantasies they essentially attempt to negotiate 
the narrow path between illuminating transgression and social censure. 
To a degree they succeed in this endeavor; as we have seen, these 
sublime fantasies or scenarios lead to artistic inspiration, of sorts, for 
both men. When Severin succeeds in convincing Wanda to participate 
in his charade, this life-long dilettante is actually able to write and 
complete a poem for her. Entitled “Venus in Furs,” it is essentially a 
sordid version of a love lyric. It begins: “Place thy foot upon thy slave, 
/ Oh thou, half of hell, half of dreams . . .” (36). One could argue that 
the text of “Circe” itself, particularly the fantasies, is the one sustained 
exemplum of Bloom’s “art” (Scheckner 123). Yet this rather degraded 
Sublimity” is a far cry from the promise of “hypsospadia” with which 
ne begins. As Virag suggests, “from the sublime to the ridiculous is 
dame (U 419). Although hungry for the experience of transcen- 
ton i seems more and more suspicious of the idea of epee 
he ae For Severin’s insistence that “It is possible to love rea gO 
Which stands above us” (VF 43) reminds us that the politics of the 
on are the politics of hierarchy, sexual and OS ome hierar by 
the uae complete self-expression. Even if, like Neil Hertz, we i 
isi rs me as in fact a pre-Oedipal desire to merge with the Eer 5 
mee a vertical relation; for Joyce it becomes just another form 
Tay a as such is equally problematic. ia EN 
and Matias V: rown suggests that Joyce read a ae ation S : 3 a 
on a é Aerting s The Dominant Sex shortly be ote comp e ing wor! 
n particular, “Circe”) in 1922. The Vaertings argument is 
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that any system of value that elevates one sex over the other creates a 
society that is both repressive and regressive, a culture that breeds 
unending cycles of seething ressentiment and violent revolution. It ib 
no coincidence that Bloom’s masochistic reverie begins with Bella’ 
“patriarchal” assertion that Molly’s independence can only be read as 
unnatural, a “petticoat government.” Hierarchy and domination lead to 
rebellion and reversal; the cycle never ends. Joyce suggests that 
masochism and the sublime cannot help but participate in these patri- 
archal structures and instead attempts to subvert and therefore escape 
the prison of hierarchies altogether. 

The suggestion of “Circe,” then, is that whatever positive potential 
the trope of the androgynous imagination implies will never be reached 
as long as it is mired in the current politics of patriarchy. For Joyce, the 
real pathology of hypsospadia is not the “spadia,” the androgynous 
condition itself, but the “hypsos,” the sublime dynamic that forces the 
subject into a highly destructive cycle of transcendence and self-abase- 
ment. However, some feminist critics, most notably Sandra Gilbert and 
Susan Gubar (see also Johnson 215, Henke 111), have argued that 
rather than gesturing toward a “nobler and more vital androgyny” 
(Gilbert and Gubar 333), Joyce’s “Circe” in fact ensures that “men and 
women might learn the necessity for male-dominant—female-submissive 
sexual order” (334). Reading Bloom’s fantasies as essentially a wish that 
his “secret manliness may ultimately seduce and subdue insubordinate 
New Women” (336), they argue that Joyce, like other male modernist 
writers, used the theme of transsexuality to reaffirm patriarchal privi- 
lege. Rather than reasserting male dominance, however, Joyce seems to 
me to parody and curse the patriarchal system that critics like Gilbert 
and Gubar charge him with being complicit in. In a letter to Nora on 
August 29, 1904, Joyce “cursed the system that made her [his mother] 
a victim” (Letters 2, 48). Although Bloom’s sex changes in “Circe 
overtly link passivity, victimage, docility, and imbecility with the femi- 
nine, there are numerous indications in the passages themselves he 
such implications are extremely ironic. As one critic has suggested, the 
fact that Bloom-as-woman manifests all the negative connotations of the 
female role also works to accentuate the unnaturainess of the femini® 
stereotype” (Boone 77). 9) 

Comments like Bello’s mocking “with this ring I thee own” Cs 
offer scathing indictments of a system of bourgeois marriage a 
enslaves woman, a system in which Joyce himself refused to pariak 

Moreover, Bello’s descriptions of what accoutrements will accomp“ e 
Bloom in his new feminine role further emphasize the true “ponds 
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licit in the social construction of femininity: 


imp 


As they are now so will you be, wigged, singed, perfumesprayed, 
ricepowdered, with smoothshaven armpits. . . . You will be laced 
with cruel force into vicelike corsets of soft dove coutille with 
whalebone busk to the diamondtrimmed pelvis, the absolute 
outside edge, which your figure, plumper than when at large, 
will be restrained in nettight frocks, pretty two ounce petticoats 
and fringes and things stamped, of course, with my houseflag. 


(437) 


With its emphasis on modes of restraint, confinement, and ownership 
(branding), this description of women’s clothing illustrates the degree 
to which even women’s bodies have been reshaped, commodified, and 
exposed for what society accepts as a “normative” male gaze. Bello’s 
demand that the now-female Bloom “learn the smooth mincing walk on 
four inch Louis Quinze heels, the Grecian bend with provoking croup, 
the thighs fluescent, knees modestly kissing” (441) further emphasizes 
the degree to which women must not only dress, but actually position 
themselves constantly so as to enhance their role as sexual objects and 
more specifically as the sexual property of men. No part of a woman’s 
body is protected from male desire, as Bello proves when he brutally 
shoves his arm up Bloom’s vulva and then threatens to auction her off 
as little more than a sexual receptacle. These passages certainly show 
Bloom’s anxiety about being feminized, but more important, they show 
the source of those anxieties in a system of value that associates being 
feminine” with being a slave, sexual and otherwise. 

If some critics argue that by the end of the episode, “matriarchy 
has become patriarchy” (Walkely 65), others contend that Bloom finally 
Succeeds in making peace with his androgyny and becoming an enlight 
ened man “whose ‘feminine’ and ‘masculine’ traits are no longer in 
oe (Boone 80, Henke 120), even if “the vision falls short” (Boone 
sighs potential. This more Utopian reading also rings false, for what 
ren me most about the end of “Circe’—and indeed the end of 
anaes how much Bloom does not change. At the end of the Bello 
oe ella warns: “you'll know me the next time (452); and LSet 
masochists chapter is over, Bloom is already ue in saol er 

hon: lc reverie in which he becomes the Peeping om cuckold to 

: Saal escapades of Blazes and Molly. Once again, he Sngaecs in 
i pol cana out of Venus in Furs: he imagines that Molly cae 
denieg fe 61), that he must bathe her (like Gregor/Severin) eS 
(© be en y sexual favors. By the end of the episode, Bloom continues 
thralled and threatened by the woman as sacred lifegiver 
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(488) and has a nightmarish vision of her dark and dangerous Powers; 
“on the altarstone Mrs. Mina Purefoy, goddess of unreason, lies, naked 
fettered, a chalice resting on her swollen belly” (488-89). i 

Indeed, even after “Circe,” Bloom continues to be possessed by 
anxieties about being dominated or outdone by woman, anxieties that 
but thinly disguise a not-so-repressed wish to identify/merge with her. 
His “Utopian plans” (538), for example, include a determination to 
become a famous artist, most particularly a singer who would garner 
more admiration than his wife. Moreover, while on the one hand 
claiming to have found “instances of deficient mental development” 
(562) in women, such as their “deficient appreciation of literature” 
(583), Bloom nevertheless cannot help admitting that for him they 
possess the unequaled “power to enamour, to mortify, to invest with 
beauty, to render insane, to incite to and aid delinquency” (576). 

Thus, in “Circe” Joyce continues to assert the positive potential of 
an androgynous vision—of a Deleuzian “New Man”—while simultane- 
ously presenting the social and political obstacles that ultimately 
prevent its realization. Yet if Joyce fails in his attempts to enact an 
androgynous imagination either for Stephen or Bloom, what about for 
himself? We know that Joyce’s artistic self-conception, according to his 
biographer, Richard Ellmann, revolved around his theory that like 
Bloom, he was a womanly man (51). What if, as Christine Froula has 
suggested, “Joyce-as-Molly transforms history’s nightmare, sexual differ- 
ence, into fiction’s dream—a wish fulfilled” (868)? Can we agree with 
Frances Restuccia that by the end of the novel “Joyce positions himself 
to write bisexually, to oscillate constantly throughout Ulysses between 
the (phallic) referential and the (feminine) nonreferential and ulti 
mately to disseminate linguistic play” (1985, 115)? In other words, does 
he succeed in ridding himself of the (patriarchal) politics of sexua 
hierarchy altogether? 

To such ahistorical questions, the answer must inevitably be y% 
and no, depending on one’s definition of sexual difference- In ie 
sense that “Penelope” represents a significant attempt by a male arty 
at letting the female object become a conscious subject, at supplanting 
the muse’s face with the “woman’s” voice, at transgressing the oe 
boundaries of “male” consciousness at all, we must accord Joye nis 
due. Moreover, there is significant evidence that at least part oF a 
motivation for writing the chapter was to challenge and ca 
literary tradition insisting on the absolute difference between m 
writing and women’s, between the male sex and the female. ” «dea 
we must also note that once again Joyce can only achieve this ! 
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f androgynous consciousness through yet another appropriative 
ture which is not merely intrusive, but violent. The only 
mfortably express his androgyny without resorting to the 
absurdities of masochism is to conceal himself behind a woman’s skirts, 
to displace his voice onto a woman who once again becomes objecti- 
fed. In addition, as most feminist critics have pointed out, his portrayal 
of Molly is informed and suffused by assumptions about the female 
mind and body that originate from the very patriarchal culture against 
which he is attempting to rebel. 

Sometime in the early 1930s, Joyce told a surprised Frank Budgen 
that he resented “woman’s invasiveness and in general her perpetual 
urge to usurp all the functions of the male—all save that one which is 
biologically preempted, and even on that they cast jealous and threat- 
ening eyes.” He admitted reluctantly that ° 


stale 0. 
esture, a ges 
way he can CO! 


women write books and paint pictures and compose and 
perform music . . . And there are others who have attained 
eminence in the field of scientific research. But . . . you have 
never heard of a woman who was the author of a complete philo- 
sophic system. No, and I don’t think you ever will. (Budgen 
318-19) 


Rather than using such comments to condemn Joyce for failing to 
slough off his patriarchal inheritances, we ought to view them as part of 
his lifelong struggle to come to terms with radical cultural change. 
Inhabiting a newly gendered world, he found himself in the difficult 
Position of having to authorize and justify his personal and intellectual 
standing without reference to familiar sexual commonplaces. Despite 
ill his efforts to challenge gender hierarchies, Joyce never claimed to 
k morally superior to his contemporaries. Based on his own critique of 
een one can imagine that such a notion of transcendence would 
seemed to him completely farcical at best. 


NOTES 


t in androgyny include Beja, Boone, 


Were 
Critics who have noted Joyce’s interes 
Henke, Johnson, 


oyl f 

en Brown, Burgan, Byrnes, Froula, Gose, Heilbrun, 
: on Sultan, and Unkeless. 

n 1 4 . . 

Uality, Particular the James Joyce Quarterly special 1 

i ue (1994), and especially articles by Lamos, M 


ssue on Joyce and homosex- 
ahaffey, Valente, and Weir. 
o cae = 

One also argues that Bloom’s acceptance of androgyny 1s threatened by 


is “in sar: - ` 
conn Ernalization of [Dublin’s] values” (68) but focuses neither on Joyce's 


Nnecti x aA 
aoe between androgyny and creativity nor his complex critique of the 
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4While some scholars have noted the influence of Sacher-Masoch’s text 9 
“Circe” (Ellmann 369, Restuccia, Scheckner, Siegel), they have concentrated S 
Joyce's use of specific masochistic rituals (being whipped, trod underfoot bya 
large, powerful woman) and fetishes (feet, large breasts, furs) for details in 
Bloom’s fantasies. These same critics have also argued that Joyce engages the 
vocabulary of the masochist in order to represent Bloom's own fear of femi- 
nization (castration anxiety) and troubled attitude toward his latent homoerotic 
impulses. j 

5 Both Giles Deleuze (1967) and Bernard Michel have argued for Sacher 
Masoch’s progressive outlook on gender relations, his interest in androgyny, and 
his attraction to Swiss historian J. J. Bachofen’s theories of primitive matriarchy, 

6 Here I agree with Boone, Brown, and others who contest Gilbert and 
Gubar’s position. 

7In writing Ulysses, and especially “Penelope,” Joyce takes on the thesis of 
Samuel Butler’s The Authoress of the Odyssey, which is that the poet of the Odyssey 
could not possibly have been male because of the narrative’s feminine 


sympathies. 
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Interview with Peter Ackroyd Q 

A: 

CONDUCTED BY SUSANA ONEGA 

Born in London in 1949, of working-class background, Peter i 

Ackroyd—poet, biographer, reviewer, and novelist—won international ` 
repute after the publication of his third novel, Hawksmoor (1985), which 
was awarded the Whitbread Prize and the Guardian Fiction Prize, and 
was short-listed for the Booker Prize. One of the most original and 
fertile British writers of the 1980s, on a par with novelists such as John 

Banville, Julian Barnes, Charles Palliser, Salman Rushdie, Rose Q: 

Tremain, and Jeanette Winterson, Ackroyd considers his poetry, his N 
biographies, and his novels simply as “writing,” the result of the same 

creative impulse.' Q: 
Outstanding features of the biographies and novels (as well as of 

the poetry) are the recurrent tendency to blur the boundaries between A: 
storytelling and history; to enhance the linguistic component of 
writing; and to underline the constructedness of the world created me 
way that aligns Ackroyd with other postmodernist writers of “historio: 
graphic metafiction” (Hutcheon 1988). Also recurrent is Ackroyd 
contradictory yearning for mythical closure, expressed, for example, a 

his fictional treatment of London as a mystic center of power, the result Q: 
of the concentration through time of the English cultural tradition 

e striving A: 


which he defines as Catholic, visionary, and transhistorical. Th ile 
for mythical closure evinces the influence of high modernism, whi 
the visionary and specifically Catholic component of Ackroyd’s ues 
view confers on his writing a kind of marginality comparable to that 


oar 
Ministry p 
wledges “ 


This interview is part of a research project financed by the Spanish 
ja 
(a 


Education (PS 94-0057). The interviewer also gratefully ackno a 
traveling grant from the Obra Social y Cultural de la Caja de Ahorro 
Inmaculada (Programa Europa). 
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on-to-postmodernism experimental British writers, such as 


Q: As you have explained in an interview, you were educated as a 


Catholic and were even altar server as a child. Are you still a prac- 
ticing Catholic? 


. No, I’m not. I ceased to practice when I left school. I went to a bad 


school run by Benedictine monks in Ealing, named, of course, 
Saint Benedict, and I practiced obviously when I was at school, 
because it was part of the discipline, that we had to, but as soon as 
I left school, I ceased to practice. But then, of course, I don’t 
believe that stops you from remaining a Catholic but probably takes 
other forms. 


: What do you mean? 
: I think there is a difference between sacred and secular writers, or 


people who believe in the sacred and people who believe in the 
secular, and I think if you are formed in a Catholic education, you 
imbibe a sense of the sacred which never actually leaves you. 


: Which you obviously have . . . ? 
: Yes, I think so. Yes. I certainly do consider myself a secular writer. 


; Are your parents or any other members of your family artistically 


gifted? 


i Well, my father is a painter. But I don’t think any of the rest of 


my family were. No. I was brought up in a working-class area and 
lived in a council house. My grandfather was a lorry driver. So I 


ok it would be hard for me to create any genealogy of talent in 
that sense 


F y did you start writing poetry, or at least think of becoming 
poet? 


i T think from 


t ing A my earliest days. I think, when I was a boy, a oak 

Wrote iat interested me was poetry. When I was a schoo no 

Was Rey: And when I was a student, I wrote poetry, and when 
niversity or at school, all I really wanted to read was poetry. 

mae my great ambition, to be a poet. And I believe I A a 

of E Poetry until my late 20s. I didn’t begin a fiction or anything 
nd until after that. 
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Q: You have told an interviewer that you had not read a nove] met! 
you were “about 26 or 27.” How did you manage to get an honor’ 
degree in English—a “double first,” in fact—without having read 
any novels? Weren’t they part of the curriculum at Cambridge? 

A: No, they weren’t. We read drama and poetry and classical literature 
in the English curriculum, and fiction wasn’t part of the courses] 
chose. I mean, I could have chosen. .. . Oh, no, I am wrong. I am 
wrong, because I did a thesis in my last year on black American Q: 
fiction. So you’re completely right. J had forgotten that. That was at 
Cambridge. That was a thesis on James Baldwin, Richard Wright, 
and Ralph Ellison. So I did actually read fiction. Now it has come 
back to me. But apart from that, it was not in the curriculum, and 
when I went to Yale, I had no special area of study. I just chose what 
I wanted to read. So I never thought of fiction seriously at all. 


Q: During your stay at Yale in 1971-73, you wrote Notes for a New 
Culture, a book you describe in the introduction to the 1993 edition 
as “a polemic and extended essay directed against our declining 
national culture.” Why did you think English culture was declining 
in the early 70s? Do you think that it is still on the decline? 

A: No, I don’t believe it is still on the decline. For a variety of reasons, 
I thought that then. Possibly it was just the impatience of youth and 
the fact that I was only interested in poetry, and English poetry had 
during those decade of my lifetime gone through a very steep 
decline in interest as far as I was concerned. I was interested in | 
people like Eliot and Pound and in American poets like Ashbery, 
and the English poets of the period I didn't find satisfying: 5” 
presume, when I made that comment at the time, when J first wrote 
that book, I was perplexed or dismayed by the lack of courage i 
English poetry. 


Q: Do you mean the lack of courage of poets like Philip Larkin and hi 


epigones? 
A: Yes, that sort of thing. But my opinion has changed 
because I understand that there is a future. 


now, simp 


“ adox” 
Q: In Notes for a New Culture, you differentiate between the p7 the 


ical humanism” of poets like Sylvia Plath and Ted Hughes ? ara 
more innovative “New York School” represented by Fran’ oet 
and John Ashbery. Would it be right to place your ong 
within this second trend? 
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Į think so, yes. But there was also another influence on me, which 
is the English school of poetry. There is a poet called J. H. Prynne, 
a poet called Andrew Crozier, and I was very much influenced by 
the work of these people who were at Cambridge at the same time 
as | was. All the teachers there. I suppose the twin influences on my 
early poetry were Prynne and Ashbery, essentially. 


: London plays an important role in this poetry collection and is also 


a recurrent feature in all your novels, except for First Light. 
Interestingly, the vision of London you invariably offer is more in 
line with Blake’s Jerusalem than with the cosmopolitan metropolis 
it appears to be to the outsider. Is this mythical and atemporal 
London related to the recuperation of the English culture you 
allude to in Notes for a New Culture? 


: I think so. I think it has something to do with the fact that once I 


discovered my own particular talent, I discovered the vision which 
exemplified it, and that vision of London is one which has stayed 
with me ever since. So, when I talk about a future for English 
culture, I am talking about specific kinds of literature which I am 
interested in. It is difficult to explain it properly. I found the 
subject in my 30s, mid-30s, quite by accident. It wasn’t a design on 
my part at all. And once I’d found that subject, I realized that other 
people, certain other writers as least, were interested in the same 
area, roughly at the same time... . 


Like Jain Sinclair, for example? 


Yes, 


And who else? 

Michael Moorcock, to a certain extent, a couple of other writers. 
Douglas Oliver... . But he is a poet. It is not really the same thing. 
Pa realized that there is other consciousness of London, of the 
ae of time, I came to believe that perhaps because it is such a 
Pecifically English phenomenon as far as I can see, that perhaps 
ce Was a future for English literature in ways which I hadn't 

“ved when I was younger. 


Novelist. T aid in an interview that you never thought you'd be a 
iction b hat you never wanted to be a novelist and that you hated 
from €cause it is very untidy. Would you describe your evolution 

Poetry to fiction and biography writing as a process of adjust- 
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ment to the two media that are better suited for your creative imap. ? 7 


ination, or rather as the necessary choice of the two genres that are 
more appropriate for the purpose of renewing the English literary 
tradition? 

I think, perhaps, possibly the latter more than anything else, | 
would say that the poetry didn’t disappear. It just went into the 
fiction. I mean, people say that the fiction I write is not like that of 
my contemporaries. I think the reason is that essentially the poetic 
sensibility, whatever that is, has been carried over into the fiction 
and into the biographies. I certainly don’t see any great disjunct- 
tion, or any great hiatus, between the poetry and the fiction. For 
me, they are part of the same process. Similarly, the biographies. | 
don’t think of biographies and fictions as being separate activities. 
For me, they are part of the same undertaking. 


Your attempts at revitalizing English culture bring to mind John 
Barth’s contention in “The Literature of Exhaustion” that the truly 
creative writer is one capable of renewing the literary tradition 
from within, through a double process of absorption and recasting 
of the achievements of the preceding masters. Would it be right to 
say that the biographies you have written on Pound, Eliot, Dickens, 
and Blake, as well as novels such as The Last Testament of Oscar Wilde 
and Chatterton, are your creative responses to the pressure exerted 
by these writers of your imagination? 

Only partly so, because in the case of Oscar Wilde and in the case 
of the other books J have written, my interest began when I began 
writing the book. There was no conscious or overt similarity 
between myself and them, and certainly I didn’t feel any pressure 
I didn’t feel what Bloom calls “anxiety of influence,” nothing of 
that kind at all. I suppose I could describe it as a process of explo 
ration of myself. That when I began writing about other pena 
was also writing about myself essentially, and I suppose ae 
happens is that when one carries within oneself the whole literat} 
tradition, it is just a question of tapping into it on some lever 


Reading the biographies in a sequence, we witness 4 growing 
tance to accept the traditional assumption that biography o 
“truth” and fiction “lie.” The novels likewise show & con 
tendency to blur the boundaries between historical t 
fictional “fancy.” How are we to interpret this recurren 
hesitancy? 
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Well, because both for me are simply aspects of the same process. 
for me, they are just writing, as I have said before. But it is almost 
true that the difference between biography and fiction is that in 
biography you can make things up, whereas in fiction you have to 
tell the truth, by which I mean that the vision we understand that 
recurs behind any fiction is far more intense than in biography, 
where you have to fabricate stuff technically more. | . . What was the 
actual question? 


. How are we to interpret the generic hesitancy between biography 


and fiction? 


. [don’t think they are different genres. So the hesitancy isn’t really 


there. Maybe they are for the reader, but for me they are not. 


; Well, Dickens is a case in point, isn’t it? 
: Why I put the fictional bits in? 


Yes. 


: Well, I did that for a specific reason. I just got tired of writing a 


straightforward biography, and I wanted to make it more fun, for 
me as well as for the reader. But I wouldn’t say hesitancy was the 
right word, because that’s just a certain lack of conviction. 


: Not necessarily. And the novels are also suffused by historical 


data... ? 


: Well, I think that’s just the shape my imagination has taken—always 


has taken, I suppose. I think the other aspect you have to think of 
though is in poetry. I realize now in retrospect that I tended to take 
lines of various writers and string them together. I wrote a play at 
“ae Which now I can’t find, in which I got about 60 different play- 
‘rights. I used a different line from each poet and structured a play 
Sut of that. So I presume my interest in lifting or adopting various 
ane various traces, various languages, is part of my imaginative 
» and I suppose the use of historical fact as well as other 
People’s writings is just an aspect of this magpie-like quality. 


Do ‘ 
you sometimes use historical facts that are not true? 
Yes, all the time. 


For exam 


ritish L we, somebody pointed out to me that the desk at the 


ibrary Round Reading Room where Karl Marx used to sit 
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was not C3 or C4, as is suggested in Dan Leno and the Limehouse 7 
Golem, but rather L7. Did you do that on purpose? 

A: Yes. O.K. I don’t know why I do these things. I think it is Possibly 
because I have such a loose hold on the truth. I mean, continuously 
we are inventing ourselves as a person, SO that I don’t find any real 
sacrosanct quality about so-called facts and so-called truths. I mean, 
that’s probably rather wicked of me or impious of me to do that, 
But as far as I am concerned, everything is available for recreation 
or manipulation. In the Hawskmoor book, I created a different 
church altogether, and in Chatterton, there are all sorts of things 
that were completely made up. I have just written a novel named 


Milton in America, which is the story of Milton fleeing from England Q 
and founding a colony in New England, which is all obviously coun- 
terfeited. A 
Q: When is it due to come out? 
A: In October. 


Q: When asked to make a list of the creative writers you admire most, 
you usually mention writers like Oscar Wilde, Milton, Dickens, A 
Defoe, Joseph Conrad, Blake, and Sir Philip Sidney. If we accept 
Joyce’s contention that all writers go back to two basic kinds, repre: 
sented by Balzac and Dante, could we say that you are invariably 
attracted to Dantean or visionary writers, with the interesting 
exception of Defoe? Could you explain why this is so? 

A: It’s just what I like to read. I do believe in what I call “London 
visionary tradition,” as I explained in a lecture entitled “Cockney 
Visionaries.” And now I am thinking of writers like Thomas Moré, 
a Londoner, a Catholic, as you know. Either by instinct or intuition, 
or by an active act of identification, I am interested in those writers 
who add a visionary or sacred dimension to their prose OF to ma 
poetry. I have in the meantime constructed various theories W 7 
that should be so. One of them is what I call the “Cockney vien 
tradition,” and the other is what I call the “latent Catholicism a for 
English race.” Of course, you know England has been Caroi a 
1,500 years and has only been Protestant for 400, and I on hich 
interested to rediscover the Catholic roots of English culture, ¥ 
I do in this lecture on “Cockney Visionaries.” Gothic 

Another element I’m interested in is the traditional eenth 
literature, which goes back to . . . what? The early ninek 
century? And which is all very fascinating, because it does t 


A: 
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kind of thing I am trying to do, which is melodramatic Jews and 


use ig melodramatic whores, a sort of, I suppose, not self-consciousness, | 
but a sort of humor that is certainly involved even in the most terri- 
a fying Satie A 7 a E English tradition. We were 
a talking earlier a ; : e future or English literature. I am 
p convinced that its ue y soe Its possible future, Is to recognize the 
ey native tradition, and a lot of modern writers, as far as I can see 
on them, have been too seduced by American literature, which has no 
w roots in a certain sense on the whole. And so they write a kind of 
p Americanese mid-Atlantic prose which I dislike intensely. 
ed 
nd Q: Maybe also because their work is more readily appreciated in 
un- America than in Britain? 
A: Yes. I think that is possibly true. And also you have to remember 
that a lot of them come from a kind of academic institution which 


encourages that kind of writing. 


Q: Do you mean institutions like the creative writing seminar at East 
ost, Anglia University? 


ens, A: Yes. I have known people who came from that. I have nothing 

ept against it, but I think it is a very secular Protestant consciousness 

K which comes across, which I don’t find appetizing at all. 

ably 

ung Do you mean these writers would need a sense of transcendence? 

smn A: Absolutely, a sense of transcendence and a sense of humor, which 

a 1s almost the same thing. 

ore, 3 

ion, Q Interestingly, contemporary writers often express a need for tran- 

ters scendence even while declaring themselves agnostic or even 

heir \ atheists, like Fowles, for example. 

why i i Course. I was thinking about people who ask me why I play with 

nary me and history. Well, I suppose it is a Catholic consciousness 

f the ying to formulate faith in a different way. Trying to give the sense 

> for of the Sacred some new dimension. But what this is, I don’t know. 

ver} Q: D 

i A: Ur ae believe in art as the vehicle for that? 

shi ‘ an e I'm really not sure. I suppose on one level thau noe 
enth about a heretical. So, I’m not too sure about that. I have to thin | 
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Q; A puzzling element in your suggested alternative canon is the Vital 
total absence of women in it. 
I know, that’s a problem. 


A 
Q; Wouldn’t it be possible to include Virginia Woolf within it? 
A: Yes, it would, indeed. Yes, absolutely. She wrote Orlando. ... 


She spent all her life trying to write “novels of vision” as opposed to 
“novels of fact.” 

I know. She did. It has nothing to do with homosexuality. It has 
nothing to do with my gender. I think it has all to do with the fact 
that I find it very difficult to... You see, I am always writing about 
myself, as I said to you, and I can’t write about myself as a female, 
because I am not. It is a weakness which I regret actually, because 
in my fiction, when I create books, I find it very difficult to create 
sympathic or real, old female characters. Someone would say I can't 
create real characters at all. 


Elizabeth Cree was wicked. 

I know. It is a problem. Emily Dickinson I admire very much, for 
example. But you are absolutely right about Virginia Woolf. She 
could very well be included within the visionary writers. 


zO 


And Jeanette Winterson also writes visionary fictions of a sort. 
That’s right. But the thing is I don’t read any kind of contemporary 
fiction at all. So I don’t know what is going on. 


zO 


But you have read the work of Iain Sinclair, haven’t you? 
Yes, I have read it. Yes, I am very fond of his writing. 


Are you close friends, too? 
No, I see him occasionally. That’s all. I see him about twice 


FO O 


a year 


You have said that when you wrote Hawkmoor, you didn't ee 
about plots. It is true that Hawksmoor appears chaotic at ee 
level; however, it also hides a very neat textual structure that a 
the eighteenth- and the twentieth-century stories togethe’ er 
suggests the metafictional reproduction of Dyer’s mystical 5 ture 
to heaven. Would it be right to conclude that this hidden Sa } 
is a textual ladder the reader of Hawksmoor can use analog ae 
like the medieval reader of the Divine Comedy, in order to 2° 


Q 
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al 4 his or her own cosmic integration? 
. Į think that’s possible, but on a conscious level those organizations f 
you are talking about, which are sometimes too prominent, I | 
believe—I suppose I made the plot too artificial—is just a quality of 
my imagination, which is very highly structured. But I couldn’t 
extrapolate from that and say there is any analogical or allegorical 
significance. 


to 
Q; But were you trying to create while you were writing? Were you 
a trying to write a kind of parodic Divine Comedy? 
at A: No, not at all. No. I was simply trying to figure out a way of creating 
at a story, and I had no exemplars in mind at all. It was just a question 
le, of..., how can I put it? I had an eighteenth-century and a twen- 
Ks tieth-century plot, and I just had to tie them together. The idea of 
a the murders came quite late in the day, as a way of doing that. Well, 
mi lIl tell you another thing. When I write biography, everything I do 
is highly organized, and when I write fiction, it is also very highly 
organized in advance. So, the plot scheme is also very prominent. 
for But I couldn’t possibly claim that it is part of some great typological 
‘he mystery. Although, obviously, the thesis? would suggest otherwise. 
Q: Yes, but sometimes writers do things unconsciously. 
A: Of course. Absolutely. I think half of it is unconscious. I mean, I 
ary Write unconsciously, as it were. And I read the books I like and then 
Ido the writing. . . . Is it me or not me? I don’t know. I might 
Presume, since half of it sort of springs unimpeded toward the 
mind, it may well be that within those structures are other layers of 
consciousness which I am not aware of. It is certainly possible. 
Q: Your attempts at renewing English culture involve two apparently 
ae “ontradictory elements. On the one hand, the recovery of the 
; "slonary or transcendental component of writing and, on the 
now Other, the recuperation of such popular art forms as vaudeville, 
ie Yantomime, and the grotesque in general. This combination of the 
K nen and the “low” is a typically postmodernist feature. Would you 
aes AD) oe work as “postmodernist”? en 
ture of hig Nglish. It’s a completely different thing. This combination 
ally à ad low, farce and tragedy, is something which is inate i 
jeve ake 8'sh tradition. Dickens, of course, is the great example. 


Speare, too, And you talk about pantomime and vaudeville. 
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That’s also a very innately English sensibility at work. And as far ae 
am concerned, it’s just part of the inheritance that goes back as far / 
as a thousand years. It’s nothing really to do with postmodernism, 


Q: You have said that you never read contemporary fiction, However, 
your novels, although extraordinarily innovative, have interesting 
points in common with the works of writers of historiographic 
metafiction such as Lawrence Durrell, Julian Barnes, Charles ¢ 
Palliser, or Jeanette Winterson, and with John Fowles’s fiction in 
particular. A case in point is Fowles’s A Maggot, published in 1986, 
one year after Hawksmoor. Both novels are set in Augustan England, 
are indebted to Defoe, and deal with esoteric and dissenting sectar. 
ianism. And both novels may be read as heroes’ quests for 
transcendence and cosmic integration. What is more, Fowles is well A 
known for his defense of “English"—as opposed to “British’— 
culture. Do you see yourself in any way related to any of these 
writers? 

A: Oh, certainly. If you put it like that. Then I can obviously see 
connections between John Fowles and myself. There can be w 
doubt about that, although I haven’t read his fiction. Yes. I think 
he is obviously on the same track as I am. That there is an innately 
English sensibility, which is part antiquarian, partly visionary 
Fowles has been mocked for being antiquarian in temperament, 
and I certainly think that a writer like myself is innately D 
quarian, superstitious, concerned with pantomimic reality, ratné 
than with true reality... . 


Q: A basic difference between yourself and John Fowles, I think, ce 
he would consider himself a humanist, a position you reject In ® 
of modernism in Notes for a New Culture. ; 

A: Well, you see, I wouldn’t exactly agree with the thesis of m 
cism now, because it was written when I was very young. 


> o>) 


y criti 


Yes, but you revised it in 1993. 11 
Well, I just cut it. I didn’t actually do any real revision. 
control over the new issue, so I had to cut it. I wouldn 
book, but I would say that my own understanding of 
moved on since I was 20. The contrast between Nokes no" 
modernism doesn’t strike me as probably being as impor 

I think there are other forces, other contexts. 


>O 
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E Q: Which ones? | 


a | Ay Well, as J ie you, the London sensibility, the visionary sensi- | 
> bility, the Englis Catholic sensibility. All are more nebulous areas 
j than those I mentioned in the book. But it strikes me now that they 
ae are more important than the very stark dichotomies | introduced 
sting into that book. 
phic : : 
arles Q An important component of the alternative English tradition you 
at propose is the Catholic element. Wouldn't this give the tradition an 
1986 unexpected cosmopolitanism, linking it to the Catholic visionary i 
ieni tradition, from, let’s say, Dante, St. Teresa, and St. Juan de la Cruz 
ae to the work of magical realist writers like Borges, Garcia Marquez, 
a fin Cortazar, Italo Calvino, or Umberto Eco? 
evel A: I'm sure that’s absolutely true. I think there is a sense in which the 
sh"— Catholic . . . This is a very difficult area, because we have to discuss 
duane it at more length when I have thought about it. But the Catholic 
sensibility of the English is innately strong. Hence the interest in 
y see spectacle, hence the interest in pantomime, in display andvaude- 
ye n0 ville. And I presume that, at some level, a Catholic English tradition 
think would very quickly attach itself to this European Catholic tradi- 
nately ton; we can be sure of that. And the South American Catholic 
nary. tradition, too. I mean, you have to discuss what it meant to be a 
ment, Catholic, what it meant in terms of writing, but certainly the 
anti interest in informal properties, the interest in display, the interest 
rather in melodrama, in the theatrical use of language, the interest in 
ritual, all these things stem from a Catholic sense of life. Obviously. 
l would certainly think of myself in that way now. 
js thal 
1 favor ` and the magical realist element, too? 
Gi * Well, Possibly. But, I mean, the magical realism goes back many, 
ae aa centuries. Philip Sidney, you know, Spenser. . . . It all goes 
a aan way, and these modern phases are simply attached 
cient forms of narrative. 
ae N z you usually work on two or three manuscripts at the same time? 
ub has fr What happens is I do novels in the morning. When I am writing 
i h io os, I do that in the mornings, and I do research for the next 
; now com a the afternoons, and then—as now that I am about to 
fiction, just na biography—I’ll concentrate for a year and do no 
With the fate notes to myself and then begin the process again 


‘on and research for the next biography. 
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Q; And do you keep both processes separate? 

A: No, they bleed into each other the whole time. It is inevitable 
When I was writing the life of Blake, I was writing the nove] about 
Dr. Dee, and of course there are similar attitudes or similar word 
puzzles, similar interests, involved in both; and when I was writing 
Blake, I was researching the book about Milton, and again there 

imilarities of religious discourse and so forth. So, they are 

of combined at a certain level. I mean, it is not delib- 

ot that I was trying to think, “Oh, maybe I can try to do 


were s 
always sort 
erate. Its n 
these at the same time.” 


: Have you any other books in mind, apart from Milton in America? 
: Yes, I might write a biography of Thomas More, and I am planning 
a new novel which is set in the future, which should be a Catholic 


England in 300 years hence. 


>O 


Q; I look forward to reading them. Thank you very much for your 
patience. 


LONDON, 23 NOVEMBER 1995 


NOTES 


'So far, Ackroyd has published three poetry collections: Ouch (1971), 
London Lickpenny (1973), and The Diversions of Purley (1987); four biographies: on 
Ezra Pound (1980), T. S. Eliot (1984), Charles Dickens (1990), and william 
Blake (1995); and eight novels: The Great Fire of London (1982), The n 
Testameni of Oscar Wilde (1984), Hawskmoor (1985), Chatterton (1987), First np 
(1989), English Music (1992), The House of Dr. Dee (1993), and Dan Leno and i 
Limehouse Golem (1994), published in the United States as The Trial of Eliz 


1995). 
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vord 


tg Construction as Subject Formation 
a in Virginia Woolf 


0 do 


ca? 
nite JULIE VANDIVERE 


holic 


your 
y Throughout her work, Virginia Woolf—as a modernist, a feminist, 
and a woman writer—is preoccupied with questions about how 
1995 aesthetic form impinges upon social structures and how women, espe- 
cially as artists, are to conceive of themselves within patriarchal 
cultures. Woolf addresses these issues directly, of course, in A Room of 
Ones Own and Three Guineas, but they are no less crucial—in perhaps 
1971), “en more interesting ways—to her novels. There, the inquiry into 
es: on AEDs places in society often appears as an interrogation of subject 
ii ‘mation. While scholars have for some time pointed out Woolf's 
e concern with subject construction and the construction of the world, 


Lig | they have not ig ' 

ind the ieee not analyzed how this interest appears on grammatical, 

jeabah te rical, syntactic, and figural levels. Accordingly, I want to explore 

4 PhD oe ae late novels, The Waves and Between the Acts, where, I 

agori Primarily ah s Investigation of subject construction manifests itself 
to Critique t mMguistic terms, leading her to use constructs of language 
Systems, traditional assumptions about unified selves and patriarchal 


The ti iusto 
i. me of the two novels furnish initial clues about the linguistic 
(00 


Signalin lf’s query into subjects and society, for they may be read 
Unction V Pig other things, how Woolf understands language to 
ind Percept; specifically within the texts and generally in formation 
aean ; PON. The Waves takes its name from descriptions of the 
Meditation © vignettes that open each chapter. Interpolation of lyric 

5 on nature within sections of narrative is one of Woolf's 


Naty 


j 
l 
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standard techniques, central to both The Years and To the Lighthouse Bu 
in The Waves, Woolf instead prefaces each chapter with such an ints 
lude, each containing four key images: the sun, birds, waves, Ail 
garden. 

Three of these images then find direct corollaries within the cha 

ters themselves: The sun moves from sunup to sunset and follows the 
trajectory of the narrative as it moves from childhood to old age; the 
garden resembles the scenic backdrop of the novel; and the birds 
actions mimic those of the characters. The only image in the vignettes 
that scholars do not discuss as having an immediate correspondence 
elsewhere in the novel is the waves themselves. I would suggest, 
however, that the waves are also duplicated in the text—that they recur 
within the structure of Woolf’s prose. There, linguistic flux and insta 
bility often coincide with moments when characters work to define 
themselves in language. In other words, “wavering” configurations of 
language betoken “wavering” ontological constructions, especially 
constructions of the self.’ 

As in the case of The Waves, the title of Between the Acts suggests a 
myriad of references. Readers have taken the “Between” to refer to the 
characters’ interaction “between the acts” of Miss La Trobe’s play, to 
the space “between” the two world wars, to silence, and to Woolf's 
oblique emphasis on sentiments hidden “between” the lines of the 
characters’ actual dialogue: Giles’s melancholy agonies, Isa’s countless 
frustrations, Lucy’s prolonged soul searchings.? And the title, like vie 
Waves,” also refers to the language in the novel. In this configuration, 
each moment of enunciation may be seen as an act of a play, 50 that 
accompanying those enunciations, those “Acts,” is something that lies 
“Between” them, outside them, giving them shape and putting pressure 
on them. That something is not only silence—the absence of speech 
but is also the form, the structure, by which consciousness; and ae 
subjectivity, is conceptualized. Such a process of shuttling “Between : 
Acts,” then, may describe the construction of language. Simply, 0” 
the primary “betweens” in the novel is the linguistic stu 
shapes the acts of speech. 

Woolf’s novels then elaborate on the implications of elves 
they explore how individuals must continually work to form hones 
in a world devoid of linguistic and, by extension, philosophical mee! 
spondences. In The Waves, this concern with the relationship ~~ nis 
the grammatical and the ontological emerges most clearly De ist ip 
claims, “I know my cases and my genders; I could know every! cases 
the world if I wished” (20). Louis’s optative assertion that knowing 


their titles z 
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Bu 7 and genders would enable him to know the world materializes in | 


nter- several registers, most significantly through puns on the words gender as | 
nd a both sex and grammatical classification, and case as both circumstance 
and grammatical category. Since gender carries this dual implication, 
hap. Louis is in part claiming that if he can make sexual distinctions, he can 
5 the know the world. Epistemological composition based on gender 
; the dichotomies is that of traditional society; patriarchy is built on the 
virds’ ability to distinguish between male and female. Yet, as Woolf makes 
ettes clear with her second pun, that on case as circumstance or situation, 
ence gender is not the sole marker of social position. By linking gender to 
gest, case, Louis’s statement suggests that gender distinctions are inseparable 
recur from the “cases” in which they appear, and, consequently, that know- 
insta- ledge of gender must also be accompanied by knowledge of the 
efine circumstance within which that gender functions: class, education, 
ns of social status. 
cially Louis’s statement (again, “I know my cases and my genders; I could 
know everything in the world if I wished”) also suggests a more subtle 
ests a and interesting reading of the link between the world’s grammar and 
o the its construction. It may be taken to imply that neither the world nor 
ay, t0 language is a priori: that reality does not mimic grammar, nor grammar, 
a reality. Such a relationship is instead symbiotic. In making grammatical 
£ the 


systems, one makes the world, and in making the world, one makes 
ntless grammar. 


> “The : 0 ; 

T Following Louis’s avowal, we find an even more directly meta- 
n inaa z 
ae linguistic Scene, as Woolf goes on to speculate about relationships 

x : 
Ne between language and existence: 
A 


assure Those are white words,” said Susan, “like stones one picks up by 


the seashore.” 


ech— 
| thus “They flick their tails right and left as I speak them,” said 
gen the ernard. “They wag their tails; they flick their tails; they move 


yne of 
e that 


through the air in flocks, now this way, now that way, moving all 
together, now dividing, now coming together. 


Those are yellow words, those are fiery words,” said Jinny. “I 
should like a fiery dress, a yellow dress, a fulvous dress to wear in 


tles 3 
the evening.” 


selves 


Each tense,” said Neville, “means differently. There is an order 
mn this world, upon whose verge I step. For this is only a begin- 
ning.” (Waves 20-21) 


| 
| 
is 
the os relies on grammatical structures to reveal the flux between | 
‘tract and the concrete in the process of self-definition. The first | 

Í 

| 
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lines that follow Louis’s claim about knowing the world include Susan's 
comparison of words to stones, a simile that gives Louis’s words addi- 
tional weight and substance. Susan’s analogy implies that words are 
material things that can mark reality and, more, that they are especially 
solid and weighty objects—are stones—and that each is, in fact, a petrus 
a rock, an object upon which patriarchy and its religious systems = 
ultimately founded. 

However, the image of words as quintessentially concrete objects, 
as stones, gives way quickly to one of words as fluid, animate, mutable 
things that “flick their tails.” Thus, Susan’s analogy is not followed by a 
reinforcement of the stability of words, a move that would substantiate 
Louis’s claim for the ordering power and strengthen his argument for 
a concrete reality. Instead, the discussion moves in free association to 
Bernard’s comparison of words to capricious flying beings. No longer 
stones upon which to construct the world, the words now take on life as 
they metamorphose into some not-quite-identifiable beings who 
demonstrate in movement, ascension, even ethereality (“They flick 
their tails right and left as I speak them. . . . They move through the air 
in flocks, now this way, now that way, moving all together, now dividing, 
now coming together.”), the words’ impossibility, their unpredictability, 
their groundlessness, their refusal to establish the base that Louis is 
trying to claim. The next line moves even more hopelessly away from 
the foundations, as Lewis goes on to describe words in even less-solid 
terms—as “yellow” and “fiery.” Words ultimately, then, become shim- 
mering substances of color and heat, elements that could not be more 
poorly suited to serve as the building blocks of self or reality. 

The grammar of the passage replicates the instability of nes? 
“words” as Woolf couches each assessment of language, as either 
concrete or abstract, in language that demonstrates its claim. For 
instance, in the structure of her verbs, Woolf plays with implications S 
the indicative and subjunctive moods. The indicative, of course, cle 
to the empirical world of definition and fact (“I speak,” “they ee 
“they wag,” “they move,” “I step”), the subjunctive, to the abstrach T 

speculative, the nonobjective (“I should like a fiery dress”; “I Sa 
know everything in the world”). The parallels between gramme 
moods and Woolf’s construction of reality are straightforwat ae 
indicative signals the myth of the concrete world wherein one can 
retically construct a sense of self, while the subjunctive signals a 
of this myth and acknowledges that the sense of self is TO 
grounded only in relationships and transient images. 
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If the indicative points to the concrete and th 
refusal, Louis’s create declaration that “I know my cases and 
genders” asserts, first, that there is an indicative world and, second, that 
this world values the ability to distinguish between classes and genders. 
gut Louis's next proclamation— I could know everything in the world 
fI wished”—does not assert itself with the same empirical power. Had 
the statement been “I can know everything in the world,” its grammar 
would have been consistent with the indicative case of the first half of 
the sentence, and would then simultaneously posit the feasibility of 
Louis’s second claim and augment the feasibility of his first. However, 
the phrase reads “I could know,” thus pushing the possibility of knowing 
into the subjunctive optative: a mood of the wistful, the speculative, the 
noumenal. In the contiguity of these two sentences (“I know my cases 
and my genders; I could know everything in the world if I wished”) 
Louis speculates on the possibility of constructing a factual, objective 
world of the indicative from his position in the nonfactual, nonobjec- 
tive world of the subjunctive. The linguistic structure points to a 
contradiction inherent in Louis’s assertion: the claim that one can 
construct a reality in the concrete is only ever made from the hypo- 
thetical register of the abstract. 

In a way consistent with the replicative play between the subjunc- 
tive and indicative within the novel, several of the passage’s claims for 
the concreteness of language are couched in a markedly repetitive 
Indicative structure: “Those are white words. . . . Those are yellow 
Nords, those are fiery words. . . . There is an order in this world. .. . For 
F is only a beginning.” Exact word repetition reinforced with 
oan Nae clisin (demonstrative pronouns with subicc! comple- 
iet te ed by forms of “to be”) inscribes anaphoric consti uctions at 

&mnings of the sentences and incantatory reiterations at their 


C 0 . . . s 
i ‘es, so that the syntax and diction of the assertions exhibit extreme, 
sistent “order. ” 


X Owever, 
tive Speech 
acted with i 
the ine 
f the pass 
Make only 


e subjunctive to its 


, 


despite the emphasis on dependable, structured, indica- 
to define a concrete world, this passage is simultaneously 
ts Opposite, so that the grammatical structures also hint at 
ably mercurial nature of existence. While the first 14 lines 
age repeat the grammatical pattern only three times and 
Neville uù a few essentialized claims (such as “Those are white words”), 
leis Ss = 4 form of “to be” four times in six lines, in each case when 
Claim t “ting the Solidity of existence. In other words, the greater the 
Stucture concrete reality, the more frequent the repetition of the 
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This particular repetition invokes a Cartesian faith in the expres. 
sion of existence as the most reliable test of existence; the insistence on 
“to be” is the insistence on actuality, and is its only necessary proof, But th 
in this passage, as in Descartes, the reasoning is tautological. The 

pronouns of the first half of the equation (“there,” “this”) provide no N 
further definition of the second terms (“order in the world,” “dic. 


tinctions,” “differences”). Consequently, neither statement possesses it 
the root it claims in the concrete but moves pointlessly in circular m 
modification. G 

Throughout The Waves, the sorts of grammatical and figural u 
complexities that I have been exploring are a primary manifestation of tri 
the text’s recurrent doubts about the stability of any linguistic or onto- “d 
logical assertion. Neville’s statement that “There is an order in this th 
world, upon whose verge I step” points to the impossibility of th 
grounding in either the concrete or the abstract, the indicative or the 52 
subjunctive, the male or the female, and undermines any assumption (4 
that one may make such distinctions. A forging of the world and of its 
selves within it rests on the thetic contradiction of living, we might say, th 


enslaved by the ideal of the indicative but perpetually drifting into the 
flight of the subjunctive. Ultimately, Woolf’s language in The Waves lar 
suggests that there is no choice but to live straddling the aporia 
between inevitably opposing constructions embodied within grammat- 
ical ambiguities. 

In Between the Acts, Woolf’s interrogation of conventional subject 


formation is less directly gendered than in The Waves but is no less insis- 
tent on the ontological impossibility of formation. Moreover, the 
interrogation is in this novel no less grammatically and rhetorically 
based, for even more than in The Waves, in Between the Acts Woolf Th 
concerns herself with how we are to shape lives forced as we are tote Ed 
suspended between any solidities or certainties from which we wour Wh 
ordinarily expect to construct ourselves. And, as in The Waves, ter 
concern manifests itself primarily on linguistic levels.° neat in 
To study language in Between the Acts, one must extend ones fs thy 
spective beyond conventional linguistic presuppositions tO on anc 
the possibility of signification devoid of meaning. Woolf signa’ uite pe 
much in her diary when she described the novel’s prose 3° B Pe 
distinct” (D 5: 105) in that “the rhythm of the notes is far free! and | a 


looser” (D 5: 339) than that. Rather than as language, with words nd | by 
5 h notes î 


meaning, Woolf here figures Between the Acts as music, wit deriv? 
rhythms. Any signification such a language is to achieve ere | S 
h Janguas 


from its sound. In Between the Acts, Woolf links music wit 
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res- 7 explore the aesthetics of language, using music to empty language of its 
2 On ability to gesture to something omke of itself and then correlating 
But this linguistic incapacity with Our inability to construct subjectivity. 
Tiie Woolf weaves music into the text on a surprising number of levels. 
> No Not only is Miss La Trobe’s play accompanied by various melodies, 
“dis. music also serves as a backdrop for Many scenes within the narrative 
SSeS iself. Dance music, for example, features prominently in at least three 
ular moments, piano in two, and gramophone in one. Even more signifi- 
cantly, there is a rhythm, “a triple melody” (Acts 134) that runs 
ural unrelentingly through the novel. All melodies in the text contain this 
n of riple beat. And all nonhuman sounds are trebled, whether they are the 


aan ‘ding dong ding” of the church bell (Acts 207) 


, the “tick, tick, tick” of 
this the clock (Acts 82), or the “ping-ping-ping” ont 


he phone (Acts 119). In 


y of the same way, objects always appear grouped in threes: apricots (Acts 
-the 52), words (Acts 54), corners on a chair (Acts 50), and the folded mirror 
tion (Ads 13), for example. Finally, the tripartite rhythm extends to speech 
d of itself, as bits of poetry or hushed admonitions also often appear in 


L Say, threes (Acts 51, 71, 73, 126, 148) 


the On an even more intricate level, Woolf uses musicality to create a 
Vaves language whose sounds take priority over its meanings: 
ja ; 
ca The nurses after breakfast were trundling the perambulator up 
ma and down the terrace; and as they trundled they were talking— 
not shaping pellets of information or handing ideas from one to 
ject 


another, but rolling words, like sweets on their tongues; which, 
nsis- as they thinned to transparency, gave off pink, green, and sweet- 
the ness. This morning that sweetness was: “How cook had told 'im 
cally off about the asparagus; how when she rang I said: how it was a 
Voolf Sweet costume with blouse to match.” (Acts 10) 
live These loose an 
ould | Music in Miss 
this | When ‘folded 


d free verbal notes soothe in much the same way as the 
La Trobe’s play (and Woolf’s description of the scene) 
Bently ang n triple melody, the audience sat gazing; and beheld 
r in this approvingly without interrogation” (Acts 134). Woolf s prose 
T thyth Passage, and in the narrative about the nurses, falls into an easy 
1 x A based on repetition, alliteration, phrasally structured syntax, 
a De h Sressive tense verbs. Then, when she represents the nurse’s 
pe Deech rectly, Woolf relies on musicality even more, as the entire 


e is è ; 
and tahora e ars as a series of (again) three clauses structured in 


an for r lling almost into iambic pentameter. The nurse’s words 

; ty ipart son 

erive aLe ova r e, A 

ge 0 “Onven ti > In this Passage, as in the play, words are not represente 
on 


al carriers of meaning: Here, they become sensuous 
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objects, “sweets on their tongues,” signifiers of concupiscence more 
than of any denotational, or even connotational, sense. This sensual 
quality of language is, like the rhythms I discussed earlier, part of the 
“Between” of signification—it is neither silence nor referential Speech j 
Instead, it is part of that which moves language from silence to refer. ( 


entiality. It communicates through nuances of feeling inextricable from i 
words, but not contained by them—an effect that is especially l 
pronounced in this passage because of its dependence (like the discus. $ 
sion of the words as “white” and so on in The Waves) on synesthesia, a l 
definitively irrational trope. Convention mandates that the sensual \ 
aspects of language at least be subordinated to the referential. Yet in 

this scene, and frequently throughout Between the Acts, Woolf elevates t 


the subsidiary term to primary position, emphasizing pulses of rhythm, | 
flavors of sound. 

Woolf’s reversal of the hierarchy of music and meaning seems at s 
first glance to do no more than replace one system of signification for g 
another. But the inversion transports language into a realm where all b 
meanings and harmonies, even those rooted only in their own aesthetic 1 
resonance, fail. The disintegration of music in Miss La Trobe’s play 
echoes how music breaks down elsewhere in the text: “The tune i 
changed; snapped; broke; jagged. . . . What a cackle, a cacophony! 
Nothing ended. So abrupt. And corrupt. Such an outrage; such an 
insult.” (Acts 187). No longer does the music accomplish what its 
primary function in the text has been: to lull. Now the play’s rhythms 


and musicality (like the syntax describing them) become disjointed, 1 
abrupt. f 
Accordingly, in Between the Acts, although much of the prose shares a 
the harmonic resonance of the passage about the nurses, frequently ie g 
language is unusually “jagged,” “abrupt,” cacophonous. Instead e s 
concord, we often find, amid Woolf’s traditionally melodic sonorllct 
passages—and rhetoric—characterized by a “fecklessness and lace i 
symmetry” (Acts 23). In the most pressured of these linguistic mon pa h 
figures are emptied of their power to allude, until it appears ne ; 
novel, like its characters, has “no grasp of metaphor” (Acts 79). At 79), : 
point, for example, Woolf describes legs as “skin-coloured” (Ae he i 
using an adjective that, when paired with “legs,” does not, a “tot 
—in fact, © y 


purpose of an adjective, qualify or restrict the meaning 
not signify at all. Rather, with an adjectival nod toward m 
“skin-coloured,” Woolf sets up the expectation of furthe 
then collapses that expectation by describing the object only ! 
of itself. 


: Ut 
odification ! i th 
. i) 
r clarity, a 
. germ 
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Metaphor becomes similarly garbled when Woolf compares Lucy to 
a bird with “a wisp of white naig flying, [and] knobbed shoes as if she 
had claws cornered like a canary’s,” then David goes on to call her “Old 
Flimsy on the hop” (Acts 27). These tropes become mixed and blurred, 
even reversed, when Woolf claims that the sight of Lucy “made David 
cock his eye and Jessica wink back,” transferring the bird metaphor to 
those characters who first voiced it. This instability of literary metaphor 
suggests at a more fundamental level the failure of language itself, for 
language only succeeds because of faith in the metaphorical power of 
words, the belief that they refer reliably. 

Itis in this second arena of metaphor, the linguistic as opposed to 
the literary, that instability produces the greatest threat of meaning- 
lessness. In literary metaphor, although meaning is inevitably deflated, 
at least words relate to one another and to what they ostensibly repre- 
sent. In linguistic metaphor, syntax fails at a more basic level, as 
grammar knots and logic collapses before any attempt at metaphor may 
be made. Then the melody in the text altogether gives way to what the 
narrator calls “mad music” (Acts 156). 


For example, Giles, thinking of Lucy’s amusement over his going 
into business after his marriage, reflects: 


A frivolous, a malignant statement hers was of a problem which, 
for he had no special gift, no capital, and had been furiously in 
love with his wife—he nodded to her across the table—had 
afflicted him for ten years. (Acts 47) 


aa Passage features inverted syntax in which adjectives precede and 


Ee more largely than the nouns and pronouns they modify, weak 

ind dislocated verbs, subordinate clauses within subordinate clauses, 

S oi and virtually ungrammatical phrasing. The combination 
5a profusion of disconnected meanings. 

imer the Acts, this breakdown of music is both catalyst and 

or the disruption of subjectivity formation; the cacophony that 

AS ie Music “shiver[s] into splinters the old visions; smash[es] to 


the zi what was whole” (Acts 183). “Let’s break the rhythm and forget 
Ben the text urges, “And consider ourselves. Ourselves. All you 
ee of 


the th yourselves js scraps, orts, and fragments” (Acts 187). Breaking 
Music an disrupts the diachronic and hence teleological aspect of 
thythm Although notes possess no directly cognitive referentiality, 
tiation melody require by definition a forward movement, a differ- 
n . . . ` . 
Wality at suggests motion and progress. Voiding music of this last 


Cuts the final tie to the dream of a coherent self and produces 
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a picture of the subject that is only a scrap—a discontiguous Piece, an Ao 
ort—the smallest bit of food, a fragment, the remnant of what at least rep 
appeared to be whole. What remains of the music, what was at the sub 
beginning of this passage a “tune,” is only “a cackle, a rattle, a yaffle” the 
(Acts 183). This last descriptive, “yaffle,” stresses just how hopeless the “da 
search for meaning has become, for while “cackle” and “rattle” describe doc 
cacophony, these are at least words with meaning. But “yaffle” is not tli 
even a word, so that “tune,” melodic order, is now transformed into tio! 
meaninglessness describing meaninglessness, in a construct that func- str 
tions like a black hole, swallowing any possibility of signification as it of | 
doubles back upon itself. Darkly pessimistic, the view of signification un 
that such a rhetorical progression suggests allows no hope for coher- 
ence or coherent subjectivity, for the illusion of meaning becomes not cral 
only a hole but also a hole within a hole. nis 
If the price of assuming an identity is so high, and identity itself so mo, 
inevitably flawed, how is life, we might ask, worth living? Though one pra 
should, of course, never presume to suggest any transparent connec- fem 
tion, such intense skepticisms are not incongruent with the tragedy of of 
Woolf’s own fate, as she was to take her life even before this last novel 
left the press. Metaphysical and linguistic anxiety also seem especially n 
apt for Woolf’s particular historical moment. Her speculations occur at ie 


a unique time: when the world is first realistically faced with its own A 
possible destruction. In Between the Acts, war is hardly mentioned.‘ Yet P 


awareness of the conflict permeates the novel: It extends perception of sign 
life’s irrationality to include all humankind.” As Woolf wrote Between g2 i a 
Acts, the overhead planes, the constant threat of annihilation, the = 
perilous state of human existence, all dominated life at Monk Hall, ae 
where she took refuge from the London bombings.’ “Who will be killed 7 
tonight?” she asks in her journal, aware that it could be Quentin, 0f a 
Leonard, or herself (D 5: 330). on Wo 
And although both Leonard and Quentin survived the Fe Pro 
Virginia Woolf did not. In 1941, Malcolm Cowley connects Between rei 
Acts and Woolf’s suicide to the war when he writes: h deg 
Virginia Woolf herself would soon become a war casualty, ate tion 
not in the simple manner that was suggested by the first i Ads | Sam 
of her suicide. It was the mental strain of writing Between t that 
and not the physical strain of living under bom ardmen 
caused her death. (25) a 
«men 
What Cowley does not recognize is that the war and Woolfs mies be, 


strain” are conceptually fused. The words she uses to desc 
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could well describe her own encroaching mental instability. Hitler 
represents a force, she ee ee formless shapes. ... They aren’t 
substances: but they make everything else minute” (D 5: 284). Echoing 
these concerns, Miss La Trobe, the artist in Between the Acts, realizes that 
‘darkness lies ahead not only for herself but for the world” (230). This 
doomsday prophecy does not speak exclusively of the war or of Woolf’s 
suicide. It instead addresses the proximity of death, chaos, and abjec- 
tion to every instant of life. It is in these terms that the linguistic 
aructures of Between the Acts examine suicide, war, and the impossibility 
of human formation and communication as symptoms of the disarray 
underlying a superficially imposed order. 

Virginia Woolf has always been known for her careful, finely 
crafted prose. Separately, Woolf has always been renowned for her femi- 
nist consciousness. Historically, the two have been divorced, as 
modernists speak of her aesthetic virtuosity, and feminist scholars 
praise her social agenda. But detaching her beautiful writing from her 
feminism ignores the most radical aspect of Woolf’s effort: the creation 
ofa technically remarkable prose that would help effect social change. 

In a famous passage from A Room of One’s Own, Woolf argues for a 
new syntax: “The woman writer [must] alter the current ‘man’s 
sentence,’ which is unsuited for woman’s use” (115). As would later 
feminist critics, Woolf wonders what it would mean to create a social 
upheaval in syntax. We might ask, then, about the function of socially 
“gnificant Syntax in wedding those two aspects of Woolf that resist 
unification; splendid prose and feminist principles. To read Woolf's 
linguistic style as a social project—in the way her speculations about the 
w a language would seem to require us to ho ASPEN a 
multi) weed of how her irregular phraseology and te pairing ans 
athe Of subjects, verbs, tenses, and moods oN enge ie Me 
Woolf doe and hegemony. Within her grammatica se te 
Profess aie reinscribe epistemology or teleology; a pa ae T 
reliance a Instead, she suggests on a gromm ess an k ai 
despair a Posited reality will give way, revealing t E ragility Do 
i nherited modes of conceptualization, and refuting tradì 


tiona] a 
fames Models of subject construction through complex grammatical 


NOTES 


1 

t Ten Kaj f , <i Cy 

he Acts Of Kaivola Perceives the importance of syntax in The Waves and Between 
e Waves, she writes: 


no 
Qo 
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Formally innovative and subversive in the ways it destabilizes and dec k 
ters the individual human subject, The Waves produces an anne 
strangely at odds with the subversiveness of its form, and aesthetic Hits Li 
icated by the possibilities of language itself. (39) x- 


Kaivola argues, however, that the prose “obfuscates its political critique.” | oat 
the opposite—that the prose in The Waves clarifies the political critique. — 
*James Naremore suggests, for example, “Two important implications of 


the title: we are between wars and between two decisive acts in the lives of an x 
archetypal male and female” (93). Patricia Ondek Laurence argues that the 
“between” is the various ways silence contributes to speech (Silence 170-214), M 
‘Traditional readings, like Alex Zwerdling’s, see The Waves as a testament 
to the essentially isolated nature of the self. In contrast, more recent readings, N; 
like Minow-Pinkney’s, view the novel as an exploration of a dispersed self, or, x 
like Jane Marcus’s, as a statement about the amalgamation of the subject with W 


social forces such as imperialism and class roles. 

‘Nora Eisenberg discusses at length how Woolf uses music in Between the 
Acts. She contends that music “supplements a failing language” (254), an argu- 
ment opposite from mine. 

‘For dance music, see pages 83, 117, 182; for piano, 114, 117; and for Ty 
gramophone, 149. 

¢Laurence writes of the reality of the war as an undercurrent in Between the 
Acts (“Facts” 225-46). 

7 At one point, airplanes fly overhead, and at another point, Giles is 
enraged that “sixteen men had been shot, others imprisoned, just over there, 
across the gulf, in the flat land which divided them from the continent 
(Acts 46). 

ë Quentin Bell writes that during the last months of her life Woolf would 
often take a break from writing Between the Acts: “In the intervals of writing she 
took pleasure in observing the landscape; she altered the position of her table 
in order to get a new aspect of the very beautiful flat country that lay between 
her and Mount Caburn” (460). At times, he recalls, fighting planes woul 
appear overhead: 


nd was like 


[The planes] came very close. We lay under the tree. The sou es 


someone sawing in the air just above us. We lay flat on our faces, m 
behind head. Don’t close your teeth, said L. They seemed to be sai i 
at something stationary. Bombs shook the windows of my lodge: W of 
drop I asked? If so, we shall be broken together. I thought Jan 
nothingness—flatness, my mood being flat. (455) 
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Modernism and Other Modes in 
Forster’s The Longest Journey 


BRIAN May 


What was modernism? Inter alia, it was anarchism, nihilism, apoc- 
alyptism, imperialism, masculinism, psychologism, skepticism, and 
primitivism: The list goes on, swelling in that sharply worded phantas- 
magoria we call literary history, collapsing any simplifying hierarchy but 
nonetheless swallowing up the slim contingent of Victorian hopeful- 
nesses we know by the names liberalism, humanism, and progressivism. 
Liberal humanist progressives now trying to make peace with illiberal 
forms of postmodernism—the people Richard Rorty playfully calls 
“postmodern bourgeois liberals-—may be surprised to learn that 
modernism was an even more indomitable foe of liberalism than post 
modernism now is. How did liberalism survive into the present? they 
might ask. As if the list offered above were not overwhelming enough, 
one can cite other lists.! One can make a list of such lists, and the effect 
is to sharpen our sense that, however we factor modernism, it was inex- 


orable, even irresistible; it did not negotiate, it propagated. Lest ont 
wonder whether such an image of modernism is but the seléserm’s 
about t 


fantasy of an antimodernist present, one needs to ask, what : 
liberal humanist progressives who are not looking back on mode 
but who faced it? How did modernism appear to them, and how di £ 
appear to their opponents, the modernists themselves, and tO ee 
modernists’ most devoted critics? All seem to agree: Modernist ioe 
were so apocalyptic that they had to be fought or fled, but ae 
fought or fled they were bound to eradicate even the staunc 
humanist pieties.’ A 
Such an image of modernist apocalyptism is itself apocalypr 4 t0 
this essay, like several other recent studies of modernism, is devo 
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challenging it. Few literary historians seem to think that Edwardian and 
early modernist writers could eradicate modernist intimations, but 
several have recently claimed that modernist apocalyptism was not so 
implacable that it could not be answered or annulled—or at least 
contained Or circumvented (see Wollaeger, Levenson, and 
Longenbach). In attempting to add weight to this argument, I shall 
examine an early novel by E. M. Forster, one whose circumvention of 
the modern is the more illuminating for its being unusually compli- 
cated, obscure, and only partially successful: The Longest Journey (1907). 
Anew look at this odd and unpretentious novel may surprise literary 
historians with the thought that modernism, even at its advent, was not 
ineluctable. 

Of course, Forster in 1907 was anticipating an arrival as much as 
he was addressing a familiar and nameable presence. One cannot be 
sure even that he would have called it “modernism,” though in Journey 
he does speak of “the modern spirit” (290). But as Alan Wilde (1981) 
argues (“That Forster is a modernist . . . needs perhaps to be stressed” 
[51]), to ignore Forster’s modernism is as ahistorical as discounting his 
humanism. The most historically sensitive study will respect the 
integrity of both and put them in tense relation, thereby bringing 
logether readings that have tended to negate each other. On the one 
hand, liberal humanist critics have sometimes regarded the novel as a 
coherently Edwardian entity, one that celebrates the English country- 
Side as Brookean salve for what Thomas Hardy in Tess called “the ache 
of modernism” (144). Though Forster tends to discourage this virtually 
mythological reading when he describes the composition of the novel 
as a case of disorderly conduct—“Thoughts and emotions collided if 
they did not always co-operate” (“Aspect of a Novel” [1228])—John 
omer is not the only critic who believes that Forster managed to unify 
a rational satire (“thoughts”) with that antithetical entity, prophecy 
one and managed to make skepticism consort with romanti- 
Se other hand, and at the other end of the critical eae 
No such ally existentialist Forsterian like Barbara Rosecrance, ee om 
the m Magisterial Forster emerges. Rather, out of the satire enforcing 
yth is born an “ironist” element, one whose intimations of psychic 
mee chaos ultimately attack the myth, rendering the eee 
itonism a fool—Vhomme de paille. As I shall argue, this is the kind o 
Modern Persuasively distinguished by Alan Wilde (1981) from post- 
‘mo sae traditional forms of ironism and identified as speciically 

Care wi $ When Rosecrance’s argument tends to subsume Colmer’ S, 
Messing then a local Forsterian recapitulation of the grand récit 


nN 
QƏ 
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by which the rough beast of modernism slouches into the Picture and 
swallows humanism whole. 

But between the humanist and the modernist is another position 
one that suddenly emerges when we take seriously Forster’s own cere 
that neither thoughts nor emotions, both of which got out of hand 
ever got the upper hand. In The Longest Journey, Forster remarked, he 
“managed to get nearer than elsewhere towards . . . that junction of 
mind and heart where the creative impulse sparks” (“Aspect” 1230), 
The suggestion is that we regard the novel as an instance of fiction in 
the “junction,” fiction that is unusuaily radical, unstable, electric, and 
creative, and that presents a complex textual process. Certainly Journey 
is such a novel; it “presents an extremely dense clash of visions” (Crews 
51). As we will see, Forster’s Edwardian mythist chafes against his 
newborn, incipient ironist/modernist, their friction sparking yet 
another mode, one that is comedic (and antimodernist) but one whose 
agent is too weak to resurrect the satirist from the modernist and stop 
the latter from discrediting the mythist. In the end, as we shall also see, 
the comedic mode thereby creates its own occasion to turn into the 
pragmatic, a mode that saves the mythic not by reconstituting the 
myth’s psychic and natural foundations but by hearkening to its prac 
tical usefulness. It is a complicated drama, admittedly, and it may be 
aesthetically confusing, even debilitating. But to recognize this insta 
bility of modes and movements is not to denigrate the novel but to 
distinguish it as one of the most purely transitional documents of its 
time. Which is to say, to study Journey is to approach an important 
margin in literary history. 

Given its surprising complications, we must approach the 
cautiously. To simplify our account of the drama for the sake of any 
particular “topography,” as Carolyn Porter calls each final and perforce 
exclusionary reading of a work, will obscure the play of meaning that 
makes this novel so illuminating.‘ To read Journey as a transitional ee 
then, as a “flat discursive field” (Porter 265 ff.) on which certain me 
vers of literary history might be witnessed, is to “neutralize a 
essentialist logic of [any one of] modernity’s emancipatory Ps 
(267)—or, we might add, any of its ironist projects. According!) © 
method in what follows will be to resist the impulse to an ee 
exclusive meaning, whether it be the emancipatory myth of Edwar 
psychic and natural unity or the ironist intuition of fragmentation 


novel 
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The length of the journey behind him, Rickie Elliot has left his wife, 
Agnes, and his school, Sawston. Having departed with his illegitimate 
prother, the clowning, drinking Stephen Wonham, he has left behind 
what is common to both Agnes and Sawston, a “type of existence” (169) 
profoundly “conventional” (266). Where does he now stand? For 
Rickie, Stephen embodies the “real” beauty of natural “facts” (252). To 
take his stand with Stephen is to join the “real” in its defiance of the 
conventional. That is why Rickie at length believes that he “stood 
behind things at last, and knew that conventions. . . will not claim us 
in the end” (298). At his most Hegelian, Rickie even imagines that this 
Wiltshire earth brother and his Edwardian “type” may one day not 

merely evade Sawston conventionalism but even triumph over it—with, 

we should note, the help of the Cambridge intellect that Rickie judges 

to be equally beyond him. 

In the end, though, this image of the real must submit itself to 
brute contingencies, and Rickie, too, must stand the test. Accordingly, 
at Wiltshire on his last visit, Forster takes pains to have Stephen do 
something distinctly unheroic: Having promised Rickie that he will not 
drink at all, Stephen drinks so much that “He can’t stand” (301), and 
Rickie, too, falls. Stalking off angrily, not just his faith in Stephen but 
also his faith in “the earth” having collapsed, Rickie judges that he has 
hot been standing “behind things” but beyond them: “The whole 
affair,” he judges, “was a ridiculous dream” (303). 

The Edwardian suggestion is that Rickie misapprehends “the 
farth” just as surely as he mishandles that lump of clay he accidentally 
rops on Emily Failing’s china cup. Stephen’s broken word is but a 
venial betrayal of any heroic ideal, but the most precious, the sort that 
t stand up to earthy passions. Other events also suggest that 
oe compulsion to repudiate Stephen tells us more about Rickie 
a ; Out Stephen; indeed, the compulsion is characterized even veny 
= J In the novel as the symptom of a deeply rooted addiction. Forster 
Renee as Edwardian satirist suggests that symbolismacven when it 
fro E form of a relatively painless habit, ends in revulsion: revulsion 

the disenchanted object, from the urge to symbolize, from the 
life, een self. If such revulsion surfaces in the last event of Beas 
Pattern the first act of characterization in Journey demonstrates tl j 
Passages j €re Rickie undertakes the first of many Joyon imaginative 
atin lat end with his trashing the souvenir of the trip and repudi- 
€ Journeyman in himself. The novel opens in the private 
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Cambridge room Rickie cherishes “better than any person,” wher 
many persons, Rickie’s undergraduate friends, sit, stand, and fs 
debating whether things are real. While Ansell, the novel’s “academic 
mind,” holds forth, the silent Rickie is having trouble even followin 
the argument, for the sensuous aspects of Ansell’s example, the cow, 
invite him beyond “the eternal subtleties” (97) to the eternal bovine: 
“Great herds of them stood browsing in pastures where no man came 
nor need ever come, or plashed knee-deep by the brink of impassable 
rivers” (3). Rickie soon realizes that, “as usual,” far from Passing by 
philosophy to a richer world, he has been “overlaying philosophy with 
gross and senseless details.” And, also as usual, retribution is swift: He 
“rebuked his own groveling soul.” 

Yet later, Rickie senses, as the philosophers never do, that some 
authentic aspects of the object will emerge only in the light of imagi- 
nation. “I don’t believe . . . quite all I thought about the cow was rot” 
(14). And here the comedian in Forster, a Forsterian aspect amorous of 
happy resolutions, entertains the Edwardian’s claim. As the Edwardian 
has it, imagination need not enmire one in narcissistic grossness; it may 
be able to disinter “the greatest” the earth really has to offer (245). As 
Rickie’s Edwardian mother believes, for instance, “facts are beautiful... 
beyond the laws of beauty” (252), which is to say, the earth may just 
yield something that is, though still attractive, more notable for its 
substantiality than its refinement—something that is not a proper 
drawing-room curio but that provides a “rallying point” for the hopeful 
(294). 

Accordingly, Rickie often plashes in romantic texts and spaces 
(sometimes both simultaneously) pursuing the real.* Yet just as often 
Rickie overlays the real with his own private symbolism and ends up 
knee deep in his own mind, its own place, “where no man cami mi 
need ever come.” Thus the Edwardian mythist, though certain tha 
imagination can dig up the real, must battle a satirist, one who 1S 
certain that the earth does contain the real but who wonders whether 
Rickie’s symbolist character will ever let him extract it. ee 

Before The Longest Journey appears in late 1907, Forster 5 ae 
features a traditional comedian, one whose final and greatest pleas 
is not satirical but romantic: As George Meredith writes in his ne 
essay on comedy, “If comedy watches over sentimentalism with a iyi 
rod, she is not opposed to romance” (5). To put it more pmen ee 
comedy “watches over” sentimentalism, she also watches Ove" $ flout 
satirical agent. Yet with Journey, one aspect of Forster begins P o 
comedy’s ultimately romantic authority. Emerging from the 1o 
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n alre, it somehow eludes the comedian, supersedes him, and even 
a» z i e : a 5 th; 
“watches Over Edwardian romance (if Moliére’s consummate self- 


lie : ne z 
: mastery is not shaken while administering” the birch [Meredith 435], 


he Forster's is). Under an aspect more nihilistic than satiric, Forster | 
cow refuses alike the simple Hobbesian indictment, where cows and facts 
ie are the big problem, as well as the alternative attack on particular kinds 
ame of character or trait, where the properly educated respect the natural 


‘able affections, know they have to manage them, and still believe in Sex, 
love, and marriage. Rather than indict either the living earth or the 


fi human soul, he indicts both. 
' He Which is to say, modernism has arrived, both in this essay and in 
the Forster oeuvre. Even as it arrives, one notes, it is a multiple 
ome phenomenon (or at least a double one). As Wilde argues (1981), the 
ragi- | “ensions,” “irresolutions,” and “contradictions” (52) accumulating in 
rot” 1910 (Howards End) and becoming “absolute” in 1922 (Passage) are 
15 of ‘adumbrated” even earlier than 1907 (81). In any case, in Journey they 
dian surface as signs of what Wilde calls “disjunctive irony,” “the character- 
may istic form of modernism” (10; sometimes called “modernist irony,” 
j. As [30])—a form common to moderns (say, Forster and Lawrence) and 
ie modernists (Woolf, Eliot, Joyce) alike. Disjunctive irony propagates a 
just sion of fragmentation (a vision of “chaos”); it tends to succeed and 
r its supersede “mediate” (satirical) irony, which relies on an “anironic” 
per ‘sion of potential “harmony and coherence” (30; a vision of “cosmos”). 
eful Indeed, the “essence” of the disjunctive may be found in an “articula- 


ti A A) : x 
a disconnection” (30). As we will see, in Journey the double mode 
aces. 'sconnection Forster articulates is a material and psychic one. In 


ften Forster's thetoric and plot, one encounters signs of an antiromanticism 
s up ind antihumanism that stress nature’s indifference, on the one hand, 
nor and on the other, an idea of human desire that, far from instancing a 
at at Victorian teleology of character, verges on the postmodern. 
os “ertheless, even so traditional a student of modernism as Robert 
We oem would agree: These two Forsterian ideas are distinctly 

0 “nist ones. Obviously post-Victorian and post-Edwardian, they are 
se pli ~ contrasted with the postmodern, as well. The “vision of multi- 
ni an » randomness, contingency, and even absurdity” is pretty radical 
a The modernism and postmodernism, but the former is effectively 
y if tempi, none than the latter, being more apt to elicit Serious 
own Wes i €gain “control” (“control being one of the chief impera- 
Jout “courage © modernist imagination” [Wilde, 1981, 10]) than to 
sof playfulness.” 
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That readerly faith in the natural should erode, as Wilde 
5 


modernist reader claims, is not immediately obvious. More immediate i 
perhaps, is Colmer’s sense that the “great imaginative scenes” cn 
brating the earth tend to “cohere in the memory” (83), and we begin ; 
with this premise. At the climax of one of the greatest imaginative f 
scenes, the newly engaged Rickie is helping his aunt, Emily Failing, to 5 
the central mound of the Cadbury Rings, an ancient military burial e 
ground, when she “unleashes the horror” that Stephen, who waits sl 
beneath the central tree, is his illegitimate brother (142). Visions of W 
natural brotherhood giving way to visions of filial corruption, the c 
“past”—cultural and family history as well as the natural order itself— b 
gapes; this “unhallowed grave” tries to swallow Rickie, who (as so often) st 
collapses, his sentimental naturalism dissolving. Yet, the Edwardian e 
claims, the possibility of an authentic naturalism survives. With the aid 0 
of Stephen’s Adamic hand, Rickie suddenly recovers, and so does the t 
entire myth: “. . . the earth he had dreaded lay close to his eyes, and 
seemed beautiful” (143). n 
But is the earthly beauty disclosed by Stephen itself authentic? i 
Wilde (1964) is helpful when he claims that Rickie is always “framing Is 
life . . . so that it will remain forever . . . undisturbed by the state of w 
things as they are” (31). Has “the earth,” then, really been reft of its it 
frame, its “false robes,” or does one tend to find a frame within a frame, al 
a robe beneath a robe? Rickie’s sign that the earth will “confirm” our sl 
“love” is a single tiny beetle swinging on a single blade of grass above : 


“the structure of the clods” (150)—a suggestion of complexity, kinesis, 
and delicacy, but also of imaginative enframing and foreclosure. Asin ; 


an earlier symbolic moment, when “Love” is “born, flame on the flame, b 
flushing the dark river beneath him and the rising snows above,” where ( 
“the sun was a jewel on his finger as he passed it in benediction vet : 
the world” (43), now Rickie’s mind appropriates, simplifies, > in 
isolates, framing a space “where no man came nor need ever come, 4d Fa 
narcissist’s playground. The suggestion is that the earth (the eee ti 
“things as they are”) is just not weighty enough to anchor an inae 4 
tive person like Rickie against the breeze of his own egoism; a: p Ri 
here is nature’s capacity to provide stability. Like other signs of hare m 
confirmational power, signs won in Rickie’s symbolic moments (6 have 

bars, mystic roses, plough stars, “bubbles of air, which seeme pate Se 
traveled from an enormous distance” [299]), the beetle image Pe infi" as 
infirmity as readily as it imputes firmness. Here the intimation F put | sh 
mity emerges inconspicuously, issuing from an ap be ie of n 

ne 


elsewhere it issues from an image that, following on t 
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confirmational symbol, gives that symbol a modernist twist. If the train 
blindly dismembering Rickie and several children seems to betoken 
modern industrial indifference to the natural, the Cambridge tram 
nearly killing many others denotes chance, and fate, and nature’s indif- 
ference to the human. After this accident and the celebrated surfeit of 
sudden deaths, Rickie is sure that “we are all of us bubbles on an 
extremely rough sea” (61); such an ironic encomium does not 
strengthen our confidence in the natural. Later, his child having died 
while his illegitimate brother lives on, Rickie will see “more clearly the 
cruelty of Nature, to whom our refinement and piety are but as 
bubbles, hurrying downwards on the turbid waters. They break, and the 

stream continues” (208). Soon Rickie will find “the mystic rose” (an 

ever fixed mark?) incarnate in his brother. Nevertheless, even a token 

of “beauty” as ambiguous and substantial as this one too often gives way 

toa powerful image of negation. 

Given Forster’s figural unsteadiness with the natural, Stephen’s 
nature is the only “fact” ultimately capable of rescuing the natural from 
that nameless and capacious category marked by cruelty and disdain; it 
is with Stephen that nature must make its last stand. But if Rickie’s 
meditations on his last night are any indication, Stephen’s stance is 
itself distinctly ambiguous: Rickie “had left Stephen preparing to bathe, 
and had heard him working upstream like an animal, splashing in the 
shallows, breathing heavily as he swam the pools” (298). Since Rickie is 
how writing his Pan Pipes stories, it is no wonder that Stephen’s maneu- 
vers acquire a tiny apocalyptic resonance: “At times reeds snapped, or 
clods of earth were pulled in” (298). Lionel Trilling defines Stephen as 
the natural “heart”; nature thus betrays the poetic heart that loves her, 
breaking its “reeds” and eroding its “clods” or auspicious foundations 
ee is supposed to “confirm” “the beloved cee a eae 
Mii lorse drink from the same stream; in Rickie s aur oe ee 
ailin py cable images. If “Going back really is going ae ie D m 
tion: ee to Work upstream like an animal” is AR pee = 
a heres o njin the stream,” Stephen is too much k es vos = oe 

ickie pr uta “drunken mass” (262). Stephen is “a law to abs ; n 
ita A But as the modernist reminds us, despising “our sma 
S is not always championing our large ones. , 
Seems to ee to the novel offers a regenerate Stephen, Seer es 
S Well ag x 2 alter Stephen’s image. Here Stephen siusing ae : S 
share 1S might. Herbert has been trying to “do” him out of his air 
Ma canes, royalties from Rickie’s stories when Stephen silentas him 
of anger” that is also a canny piece of moral reasoning. It 


e 
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appears that Stephen has given up drink and acquired a “manageab| ; 
wife (that Cambridgean desideratum), a child, and some land, a 
has done it all without having sacrificed his “independence” of aia 
norms. “Always honest,” always “truthful,” he is now “serious,” too. Bu 
the coda is too scant, inconsistent, contrived; it “compresses too much 
action spanning too much time to create a satisfying sense of propor: 
tion” (Summers 75). Though Forster prepares us for Stephen’s change 
by giving him a father who has learned to govern equally unruly 
passions, and though Rickie’s self-sacrifice is supposed to be cha 
tening, the new Stephen never displaces the old. For if Stephen is noy 
capable of believing that “his own kind will inherit” the future, he is stil 
unable to “phrase” it; his intellectual and moral reformations are not 
integrated. Stephen restrainedly manhandles a smaller man to whose 
type Forster bears a grudge, but he faces no “earthy” temptations (he 
has simply sworn off drink). Rather than a clear account of Stephen's 
triumphant reform, we have Forster’s evasion of the difficulty of repre- 
senting it. Moreover, the new Stephen suffers a paucity of 
representation. Thus the more animalistic Stephen, the unthinking, 
drinking, sinking Stephen, lingers in our minds. And so does the effem- 
inate Rickie. However weak Rickie may be, his presence is powerful, 
and his fate cannot be made merely ancillary or preparatory. His 
psychological complexity makes a wholly “prophetic” fate merely 
wishful.* To disfigure him is to make it imperative that Stephen's new 
figure be given an equally “realistic” presence. But this strateg 
displaces upon the new Stephen a burden of realism that he simply 
cannot bear. Thus, the comedian nodding, the modernist subvert 
Edwardian faith in “the earth.” 


heart. The 
overs 
turns 


The modernist also undermines Edwardian faith in the 
comedy of Rickie’s growth as a lover should satirize a particular! 
sentimentalism as a means of promoting romance. But the satire 
into a modernist critique of love—one that judges love to b 
sionally but essentially sentimental. The punitive atta 
character turns into a virtually nihilistic attack on characte 


exercise in “disjunctive irony.” noton | 


If Rickie begins his journey by forswearing suburban nati! 
and irradiating the collegiate type of existence, his puerile avs 
soon tires of the university, as well. After he spies on 
lovers, Cambridge suddenly turns “narrow” (61), for the ae 
fire” (43) Rickie envisages spills into the “great world” (67) Le ii 


Pears 1 
back into suburbia. Not surprisingly, then, soon after Rickie sp 
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| 5 compounds Agnes Pembroke’s sexual idealization (by ennobling her 
a sorrow over her dead lover), she begins to fade. After all, “It was the 
e 


merest accident that Rickie had not been disgusted” rather than 


n sublimed by SEx o ie Rc A history Suggests the contin- 
‘ih gency of his emotiona a . ic ie idealizes and de-idealizes, invests and 
opor. divests, habitually, ee Seely accidentally, he shuttles between equally 
lange deadening extremes o attraction and repulsion. Yet he errs even more 
na grievously by failing to invest in worthier stock when the moment 
chas. arrives, as it does when his aunt maliciously reveals that Stephen is his 
ma illegitimate brother. Stephen s kinship being “such a real thing” (148) 
is still that hiding it inakes life seem unreal, Agnes subsequently loses “reality,” 
enot and Rickie himself, having failed to “seize” this “high opportunity” 
vhose (294), now suffers a series of symbolic immersions, the progeny of 
s (he symbolic moments rather than “momentary contact[s] with reality” 
henis (241), as Ansell corrects Rickie’s phrase (in a scene correcting Rickie’s 
epre- failure to acknowledge Stephen, XXVI). To reject “the symbolic 
y of moment” is to reject “life” (196); that is why Rickie now endures “the 
king, shadow of unreality that . . . darken[s] the world” (165). The more he 
Fert tries to “get inside life,” the more he feels left out of things; the shadow 
erful, | ever brooded a little more densely than before” (191), and, as Rickie 


. His loses “the work he loved, his friends, and his child” (the “epic of birth” 
jerely fails, too, 199), “the spiritual part of him proceed[s] towards ruin” 
5 new (210). When Ansell reveals that it was the beloved mother, not the 
ateg hated father, who erred, Rickie goes “bankrupt” (146). 
imply The comedian tries to frame this emotional history as an indict- 
bverts aa of Rickie’s character, to suggest that the critique is aimed at 
a cus to face emotional facts rather than at the facts thems 
(296), S Rickie says, “My character is to blame... not marriage 
_ The 336). On this view, Rickie’s aimlessness, his habit of flitting between 
over's “idolons of the great in search of the most inclusive, develops from his 
turns brandiose conception of love. “Life should be a line,” the engaged 
occ ae avers, “a line of enormous length, full of countless interests and 
single macs figures, all well beloved” (117). Accordingly, Rickie loses 
lf, an or ee in any figure who breaks ranks by demanding that he love more 
j a exclusively, Love conducts itself more accountably than Rickie 
ton $ UYpically, if “This man has worth, this man is worthless” (246), 


i aNd itr: 
ation tw : 
. Asi ill prove hard to love even Ansell and Agnes at the same time. 


| 
ston | 
ae is hei assage, only so much love, so much “currency,” really exists; love | 
A Reet capacious nor OWES and to imagine it as such, as | 
uall advane oo is hubristic.® Imagining that “Woman”’s proper role is to 
€ line “continually, like some triumphant general, making | 
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each unit still more interesting, still more lovable, than it had be 
before” (129), Rickie never suspects that Agnes (and even Ansell) a 
become “jealous in many ways” (190), that “the line” will prove a zon 
of competing interests. Rickie never understands that if all Geant 
and “figures” and “units” simply cannot be “well beloved,” neither can 
each love every other. 

Nevertheless, the modernist elsewhere distracts us from Rickie’s 
particular character by indicting what lies beneath all characters anq 
beyond rational opposition. When the “ugly cataracts of brick” threat 
ening Wiltshire prompt Rickie to suppose that “this kind of thing is 
going on all over England,” a highly modernist voice intervenes, 
“Perhaps he meant that towns are after all excrescences, grey fluxions, 
where men, hurrying to find one another, have lost themselves” (290), 
Here Forster explicitly states what is elsewhere only suggested: “The 
modern spirit” entails the loss of self in pursuit of a chimerical other. 
Love, that which hurries us about, is not remediably aimless; it is essen- 
tially restless. “What We Want” (in Tony Failing’s phrase) is radically 
mutable. For Rickie, again and again, “behind the yearning there 
remained a yearning, behind the drawn veil a veil that he could not 
draw” (181). If Rae Stoll is right to suspect that Rickie’s desire is not 
capacious but pointless, that he hurries after nothing more real than a 
projection of his own desire (257), she is also right to suggest that this 
pursuit ultimately dissipates. The “master trope of contemporary criti- 
cism” that best pertains to Journey, then, is “desire,” a trope that 
suggests that Rickie’s love will wander no matter what he thinks of 


himself.” However clearly Rickie reckons, he will still fix on da 
“units” and create semblances of what he has always already lost; ji r 
es rool: 


wise, the radiance at hand will always begin to fade even as it tak 


2 


According to our presiding modernist, Mrs. Failing, our Pa 
Edwardian, Tony Failing, dies doubting not only “whether the eart a 
confirm” our love but even “whether we had better love one ee 
(294; see Summers 76). With such incipient nihilism creeping, noy 102 
the beleaguered comedian defend the Edwardian? By turning wet 
pragmatist, one who in the words of Richard Rorty ‘come 
commitment with a sense of the contingency of [her] own i 
ment” (Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity 61). 
Emerging in “Sawston”’s tiny coda (XXXVIII 
“watch over” the modernist, a new aspect of Forster defines 
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bes `; " potentially auspicious. According to this Forsterian voice, an idealist | 


) will may after all find what Forster’s admirable characters seek, “The Spirit 
zone of Life,” and she may find this “commitment” where she least expects: 
ests" in the sort of symbolic ruin that encourages a sense of “contingency.” 
r can Ansell and Stephen having proved to be either ineffectual or destruc- 

tive, it is clear that the spirit may be found neither in Cambridge’s 
kie’s hooks (rooms) nor in Wiltshire’s downs (views) (196-97). Surprisingly 
and enough, the figure who stands the best chance of finding the spirit is 
Ireat- the Sawstonian bankrupt. He or she is ideally situated to perceive that 
ng is the spirit is indeed not a thing or thought one finds: it is a way of 
enes; finding, a “discipline,” that fuses thought and feeling, fact and value, 
ions, and does so not eternally but tentatively, provisionally—pragmatically. 
290). Crews asserts that Forster is here advocating “a moderate and 
“The \ discerning humanism” (53), but the precise handling of what Giles 
ther, Gunn calls “the economic idiom” suggests, rather, a pragmatic norm 
SSN: (6). For here “the language of the countinghouse and the market- 
ically place,” so often reverted to by William James, is used “to discuss serious 
there intellectual issues” (Gunn 7). Intellectual and symbolic practices, even 
1 not particular ideas and symbols, are to be judged by how much they cost 
s not and what they can purchase; they have no absolute truth or value, and 
han a ‘© commit oneself to them permanently and as it were religiously is to 
t this surrender some of one’s freedom." All these points emerge in this 
criti- 


short chapter spoken forth by a protopragmatist voice distinctive for its 
that mpersonality (Forster has sold a little of his stock in Rickie’s fate?). We 


ks of learn that even one who has symbolized wildly (like Rickie) and lost 
istant ; May yet symbolize wisely, and we are encouraged to use the word prof- 
like ably. “Perhaps,” we hear, the bankrupt soul “will be richer in the end” 
rool: (243). 


Not richer in spirit; “bankruptcy” here does not encourage 

Sceticism. It corrects the illusion that it is God who mints the soul’s 

i a chooses which “beloved face” will adorn it. The suggestion is 
it «= Doth the flesh and the spirit are weak; if fleshly coin is liable to 
an corruption,” the selecting soul is prone to “error” (“the soul . . . may 
h Me Scribe value wrongly and is bound to be thwarted eventually by the 
ee n ortality of its objects of faith” [Crews 52-53]). Some bankrupts who 
gme 'Scover this fact will react by rejecting the mortal in lieu of an “incor- 


nto? "Uptibler « k : 10! n 
pel) | Bu other Coinage,” one that bears “not man’s image but God’s” (246). 


mmi | Creativ, . Will decide that the corruptible coin offers a space for 
tipten action. They will reason that the “true discipline of a bank- 

ne V Commie not to renounce investment in the corruptible (or all Rortian 
3 m « 3 . . a i 
upt ally, and on but to “reckon clearly,” to invest partially and provision 


invest only in the best the corruptible affords. Truly 
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each unit still more interesting, still more lovable, than it had bee 
before” (129), Rickie never suspects that Agnes (and even Ansell) a 
become “jealous in many ways” (190), that “the line” will prove a zone 
of competing interests. Rickie never understands that if al] “interests” 
and “figures” and “units” simply cannot be “well beloved,” neit 
each love every other. 

Nevertheless, the modernist elsewhere distracts us from Rickie’s 
particular character by indicting what lies beneath all characters and 
beyond rational opposition. When the “ugly cataracts of brick” threat. 
ening Wiltshire prompt Rickie to suppose that “this kind of thing is 
going on all over England,” a highly modernist voice intervenes: 
“Perhaps he meant that towns are after all excrescences, grey fluxions, 
where men, hurrying to find one another, have lost themselves” (290), 
Here Forster explicitly states what is elsewhere only suggested: “The 
modern spirit” entails the loss of self in pursuit of a chimerical other. 
Love, that which hurries us about, is not remediably aimless; it is essen- 
tially restless. “What We Want” (in Tony Failing’s phrase) is radically 
mutable. For Rickie, again and again, “behind the yearning there 
remained a yearning, behind the drawn veil a veil that he could not 
draw” (181). If Rae Stoll is right to suspect that Rickie’s desire is not 
capacious but pointless, that he hurries after nothing more real thana 
projection of his own desire (257), she is also right to suggest that this 
pursuit ultimately dissipates. The “master trope of contemporary criti- 
cism” that best pertains to Journey, then, is “desire,” a trope that 
suggests that Rickie’s love will wander no matter what he thinks of 
himself.” However clearly Rickie reckons, he will still fix on distant 
“units” and create semblances of what he has always already lost; like- 
wise, the radiance at hand will always begin to fade even as it takes rool. 


Aer can 
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According to our presiding modernist, Mrs. Failing, our presiditt 
Edwardian, Tony Failing, dies doubting not only “whether the earth Wi 
confirm” our love but even “whether we had better love one anoh 
(294; see Summers 76). With such incipient nihilism creeping, hoy e 
the beleaguered comedian defend the Edwardian? By turning n 
pragmatist, one who in the words of Richard Rorty “coma 
commitment with a sense of the contingency of [her] own com" 
ment” (Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity 61). 

Emerging in “Sawston”’s tiny coda (XXXVIII), jus 
“watch over” the modernist, a new aspect of Forster defines 
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entially auspicious. According to this Forsterian voice, an idealist 


a z ae all find what Forster’s admirable characters seek, “The Spirit 
i mie,” and she may find this “commitment” where she least ONDSOS 
sts” in the sort of symbolic ruin that encourages a sense of “contingency.” 
can Ansell and Stephen having proved to be either ineffectual or destruc- 
tive, it is clear that the spirit may be found neither in Cambridge’s 
ie’s books (rooms) nor in Wiltshire’s downs (views) (196-97). Surprisingly 
and enough, the figure who stands the best chance of finding the spirit is 
eat- he Sawstonian bankrupt. He or she is ideally situated to perceive that ! 
g is the spirit is indeed not a thing or thought one finds; it is a way of 
1es: finding, a “discipline,” that fuses thought and feeling, fact and value, 
ANS, and does so not eternally but tentatively, provisionally—pragmatically. 
10). Crews asserts that Forster is here advocating “a moderate and 
The discerning humanism” (53), but the precise handling of what Giles 
her, Gunn calls “the economic idiom” suggests, rather, a pragmatic norm 
en- (6). For here “the language of the countinghouse and the market- 
ally place,” so often reverted to by William James, is used “to discuss serious 
ere intellectual issues” (Gunn 7). Intellectual and symbolic practices, even 
not particular ideas and symbols, are to be judged by how much they cost 
not and what they can purchase; they have no absolute truth or value, and 
ng to commit oneself to them permanently and as it were religiously is to 
his ‘irrender some of one’s freedom." All these points emerge in this 
riti- short chapter spoken forth by a protopragmatist voice distinctive for its 
m mpersonality (Forster has sold a little of his stock in Rickie’s fate?). We 
E a that even one who has symbolized wildly (like Rickie) and lost 
ke 1h, Gee a wisely, and we are encouraged to use the word prof 
a (43) ans: we hear, the bankrupt soul will be richer in the end 
a ot richer in spirit; “bankruptcy” here does not encourage 
en ae corrects the illusion thar it is God who mints the soul’s 
that en R which “beloved face” will adorn it. The suggestion is 
ing “oruption £ flesh and the spirit are wels iii ilesa coin is liable to 
vill cribe vain the selecting soul is prone to “error” (“the soul . . . may 
er Mortality aa Wrongly and is bound to be thwarted eventually by the 
nay iscover fice objects of faith [Crews 52-53]). Some bankr upis who 
oa UDtible” « tact will react by rejecting the mortal in lieu of amn incor- 
[s Ut othe Somage,i one that bears “not man’s image but God’s” (246). 
nit Creative > will decide that the corruptible coin offers a space for 
TUtey” ig uon. They will reason that the “true discipline of a bank- 
0 Commin ot to renounce investment in the corruptible (or all Rortian 
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disciplined souls know that mortal coin cannot buy passage to heaven Meee 
that even Edwardian stocks may fall despite all care. Yet with “disc. atte! 
plined” partiality, even Rickie need not forswear symbolism. The mon 
disciplined soul may eschew lethal fiscal cycles and still turn a symbolic Repi 
profit. ý capa 
Thus Forster scarcely advises that we “smash the whole beauty. “our 
shop.” We must not sweep away all “bubbles” of “piety and refinement” Rick 
(208); he’s too pragmatic for that. Some bubbles, the ones that stand dish 
up to penetration without utter loss of radiance, are worth keeping; the 
they are tough enough to do us some good, to get us something of what mint 
we want. Only by means of them may we “confirm” (or at least seem to cism 
confirm) our love of one another (294). In the second coda (XXXV), 
accordingly, a “labourer” coasts on a “rusty bicycle amidst Edenic ofhi 
scents of thyme (303). Narrating from both inside and outside the | (76) 
bubble, the narrator here creates a Zion somewhere and some-"thyme” | togr 
between the realms of the rootless bubble and the eternal “mystic rose.” drive 
Idealizing without romancing, penetrating without popping, a “sober” react 
Forster reckons as would Rickie if only he would brave the double imag 
“discipline,” or benign duplicity, “clear reckoning” requires.” hero 
ities’ 
Nevertheless, Rickie fumbles both of his two final investment opportu- adol 
nities. In judging his mother, he journeys beyond conventional notions Step! 
of right and wrong, good and evil, toward the proper Forsterian “knowl- hero 
edge of good-and-evil” (186). Yet this journey ends only after he has role 
merely inverted the standard, repudiating convention absolutely while for S 
irradiating its opposite. Catching “Ansell’s enthusiasm” for his uncon’ \ meq 
ventional mother, he reidealizes her, an error he subsequently disco 
compounds by investing Stephen with her radiance. After his drunken Will k 
attack on Dunover house, Stephen’s “hair was beautiful against the grey have 
sky, and his eyes, recalling the sky unclouded, shot past the intruder litle 
[Rickie] as if to some worthier vision” (270), a vision of their belove A 
mother (“she whom he loved had risen from the dead” [268])- aN I gre 
Ansell, Rickie identifies Stephen with “the spirit of life”: he h Sap 


j. Just 4 tion, 


thought his life was poisoned, and lo! it was purified” (268 * space ine 


Agnes, who is beautiful, mediated between Rickie and anothe 


ow 7 

(“through her he kept Cambridge in its proper place” [71]), a, ee 
does Stephen, who is “heroic,” mediate between Rickie and an hen H 
time (“Love . . . the beloved republic”). It is only when See ay hime 
demands that Rickie “Look me in the face” (287) that Re the conn 
3 “ 5 e 
realizes what he has done: degraded him to be a TA Sawsto” dard, 


vanished past” (274). This realization prompts Rickie to le 
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= accompany Stephen amal Ansell to Ansell’s father’s house, and 
a attempt—yet again—the “true discipline of a bankruptcy.” For the 
The moment he must forget obong broers and heroes and “Beloved 
olic Republics” and see Stephen as “a man, the only kind of figure truly 

capable of an Edwardian future—vwife, children, land, the fight against 
uty- “our small moralities.” But on a last trip to Cadover and Mrs. Failing, 
nt” Rickie’s discipline lapses; the merest sign of “mortality” (drunkenness or 
and dishonesty) is enough to erode the symbol and “bankrupt” Rickie “for 
ing; the second time” (302). Now emotionally derelict, unwilling even to 
vhat mint a coin, Rickie slides into a “false discipline,” a life-denying mysti- 
N to cism only made more dire by its alliance with militant conventionalism. 
V), Rickie’s discipline fails, the comedian suggests, because his image 
nic of himself as a “nasty, weedy thing” (186), a “bolster” in the background 
the (76) or “blot” on the landscape (235), is too obdurate. It is his tendency 
me” | togrovel, his refusal to see himself in anything but unheroic terms, that 
se.” drives him into radical symbolism and private myth. To escape these 
Der” reactions and attain discipline, he must cease to grovel and start to 
ible imagine that he, too, can be heroic. Certainly he is capable of a kind of 

heroism; in leaving Sawston and his wife, Rickie defies the “small moral- 

ities” more convincingly than Stephen does when he stages his 
rtu- adolescent attacks on Mrs. Failing and her manager. If Rickie belies 
jons Stephen’s unheroic roughness, he also belies his own capacity for 
owl- heroism, Yet he persists in idealizing Stephen and diminishing his own 
has role to that of unheroic second. As he thinks, only by sacrificing himself 
hile for Stephen may he save his mother’s essence from the Elliot taint: “Let 
oH | Medie out. She will continue” (268). Thus only when Rickie suddenly 
a discovers that he cannot do “his work,” that no abstinence of his own 
T P Stephen sober, does he collapse. Not that Rickie nimis he can 
ider i Mo ection with the great: At one time, Rickie feels extremely 
ved on nag mely important.” If he cannot be great hitaseleybeing an 
Like i eA ittle speck (120), he can be an important perty ue the great; 
had b amen always lies “outward .. . about the world (132), the great 
t as tion with d able and needs tending. But Rickie purchases his connec- 
nace imself F ne §reat only at the cost of any possibility of becoming great 
now Never is Instance, he agrees to marry NES only when she promises 
ther Over” ey, that her “greatest thing,” her affair with Gerald, “is 
hen : 
ally tims belittlement, however, is but a symptom; Rickie belittles 
the Conve Only because he tends to conceive the great in ultimately 


t ; SR \ 
ards. E Ways. The true discipline requires that Rickie eschew stan- | 
Must eschew the tendency to evaluate things as more or less 
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imperfect members of an ideal class. He must even love things as ends 
in themselves. Accordingly, the Whitmanian celebration of Journey's one 
perfectly happy couple mixes infelicities among its beauties: “the pismire 
is equally perfect,” as is “the tree toad” (255). But the “limpet” in Rickie 
never succeeds in repudiating standards. He never really rejects the 
cruel standards of such virtual social Darwinists as Agnes and Herbert 
Pembroke, Mrs. Failing, and Gerald Dawes, none of whom can “stand 
unhealthiness” (54), just as Dunover’s fittest bullies cannot stand 
Varden, that parody of the self-hating Rickie (and thus Forster’s own 
redoubled self-caricature). Agnes hates “the whole boy” (186), while 
Rickie hates only “the look about his eyes.” Here Rickie divorces the 
“little” part from the whole, but about himself he is as petty as Agnes. 
Rickie’s vacation letters to Ansell show that he has spent his holiday 
“carried away by the fact that Miss Pembroke had the usual amount of 
arms and legs” (61). The “usual amount” is the standard against which 
Rickie typically judges himself unfavorably and toward which he typi- 
cally turns. For Rickie, lameness, an unusual amount, denotes 
emasculation; sharing in Agnes’s, Herbert's, and Mrs. Lewin’s horror at 
his lame infant (as in their horror at the illegitimate Stephen, that “blot 
on God’s earth” [235]), he vows, “no child should ever be born to [me] 
again” (200). As is apt, he regards himself as one of the “conventional 
people” for whom the “little things,” whether beauty or blot, and not 
the whole, not “those more mysterious scents that come from no one 
flower or clod of earth, but from the whole bosom of the evening” 
(309), are “important” (295). He knows that the “conventions,” which 
rely on “little things” as markers of difference, “will claim us in the end 
(295). Rickie’s symbolic addiction is at bottom conventionalism. 
If conventionalism is the problem, then the problem is soluble. 
Edwardians, of course, celebrate Forster’s desire for the unconvely 
tional, an aim reflected in his poetic attempts at nondiscurslvé 
“symbolic action” (Stoll 249). Once when Ansell, in an emblem of this 
desire, draws “within the square a circle, and within the circle a a 
and inside that another circle, and inside that another square Fe 
Rickie wonders if these forms, unlike his image of Agnes, are “real. er 
Rickie, typically, it is all or nothing, but Ansell believes that the ina 
most form is alone real—“the one in the middle of everything, alt 
there’s never room to draw” (19). As Ansell suggests, though the a 
cannot be reproduced or “drawn,” it does exist. Only what really », poth 
exist, the “draperies of modern journalese” (189), can be “drawn pelies 
reproduced and retracted. If anything reproducible more or less 
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| and needs retracting, the only means to the real is by 
ng the unreal. 

M Tingi, Ansell can explode conventions; he need merely 
expose one after another as more or less representational. If there is no 
gace to draw the real, no time to speak it, if the real is merely what a 
gries of more and more accurate representations only vaguely indi- 
ates, the real does exist, and though one can approach it only 
jymptotically, the desire to draw it out is authentic. Though Rickie 
annot eradicate his sense of his “limitation,” he can transcend it (296). 
He cannot erase the mark, whether bad foot or bad marriage, but he 
can give it a new significance. That is why his best story represents an 
attempt to superimpose an ideal love upon his own real failure with 
Agnes; itis “about a man and a woman who meet and are happy” (296). 
As for his bad foot, what marks lameness as an abnormality that should 
‘die out” (209) is but a “veil,” a convention. In Stoll’s terms, lameness 
will “menace” only if one forgets that the definition of the abnormal is 
‘a fraud” (256). 

Nevertheless, the assertion that one’s self-contempt is truly so 
conventional that it can be written over, supplanted, “stood behind”— 
this assertion of the pragmatist—is highly arguable. Eschewing the 
selfcontempt behind all dichotomies turns out to be a difficult task, for 
the sense of abnormality that grounds it proves more tenacious than 
Stoll, or Rickie, imagines. The crippling self-hatred shared by the 
Eliots proves a family curse. Elegantly discursive on most topics, the 
childless Aunt Emily Failing is eiaa “reticent” about parentage 
(114). One of the famil faili i li for self- ration bred 
omnes . amily failings is a distaste for self generation bre 
Heel cone When Aunt Emily hears that a gond has died at the 
(3)), Hee AS on her farm, she cringes in pain (“My foot! My foot! 
the iene of her own abnormality strikes her whenever she feels 
iiet a e plain oi maternal responsibility, When she has had no 
vill playfun pen this topic” in a web of trivial cleverness Mater ane 
Soul [103 Ween that Stephen philoso ones about the dead child’s 
Fe.” then ae or her brother, Rickie’s father, if lameness isa natural 
Departure” Ed Set itself that turns him trivial and ineltes his 
kets” she ee ae from the inelegant Mrs. Elliot But also from the 

NE could mee ature thus forces the mother herself to withdraw 
r love... a dilettante” [252]), not just from the father 


the real 
re roducll 


also T R 
thus iat his son, plunging Rickie into “great loneliness” (26), and 
tion, Bue him to his own habit of withdrawal, symbolic substitu- 
iney: e m ; : 
MeVitable i €per we excavate the familial habit of withdrawal, the more 


ab 


ems, and hence the more natural, that the mark of the 
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More disturbingly, if those superseded “little things” always endu Edw 
trumping us, if they always in the end supersede whatever senge of spac 
wholeness we superimpose, then the “true discipline” is false, and burn 
Rickie’s lethal cycle of overinvestment and bankruptcy is ineluctable dem 
Indeed, since the “extraordinarily civilized” Rickie (88) typifies upper one 
middle-class sensitivity (he is the “average sensitive young man of a Ni 
novels” [Trilling 58]), the satirical and ultimately Edwardian exposure Edwe 
of one particular aimless character thus gravitates toward a modernist justic 
revelation about “Advanced Character,” itself, and one that reveals its pree! 
aimlessness. 

also 1 

3 exces 

and | 

The modernist intimations accruing as doubts about Rickie’s senti- thea 
mental Edwardianism also undermine Forster's own “sober” ; appr 
Edwardianism. The pragmatic romance of the two codas appears to be one « 
an authorial “bubble.” Nevertheless, Forster is no committed modernist. to de 
In casting doubts on the Edwardian, he is doubting something in alism 
himself; though he subverts the Edwardian, he does not want to eschew antial 


it. If he wants to eschew anything, it is “the modern spirit.” Indeed, as you k 
Rickie’s manhandling suggests, such creeping modernism provokes in eous] 
Forster a brutal act of self-defense. Yet Forster’s rejection of his own of en 


modernism is just as anxious and inept as sadistic. Forster can no more | punis 
eschew modernism than embrace Edwardianism. Nevertheless, far from Forst 
wanting to cover up a symptom of modernism’s invasion, Forster lets F 
the closing violence stand, as if to suggest that his own authorial a this 2 
to eradicate his modernism is as significant as the impossibility oF fantas 
achieving it. The upshot is that Forster plots his conflicts more emphat nothi 
ically than he resolves them, and that critics should be content t° o | ingly 
likewise. gge 


ayed by the | catior 
” Forster prepa 
dianis™ | why p 


Virtually none of this anxiety of modernism is betr 
mere fact of Rickie’s demise. In writing off Rickie as “a failure, 
reveals not anxious antimodernism but confident pro-Edwar 


The comedian may reconcile mere failure with Edwardianism. noe UNcor 
by crumbling the Stephen/Ansell/Rickie entente, the comedian Sit i : 
the taint of fantasy consequent upon Rickie’s triumphant cera ol a 
from Sawston and inherent in Stephen’s automatic possession, i¢ eas 
natural virtue. The fate “realism” dictates thus executes A rales 
justice; the fate modernism dictates would not. If the 2 tbn 
kingdom is not of this world, but only “not yet,” Forster ra j tthe ‘Wen 
ests, 


admit it. But he need not admit what modernism sugg 
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pdwardian’s kingdom never will be—that, as Herz argues, “there’s no 

ce in the plot and still less in the world it builds to bring that 
een rose out of the tunnel” (257). The kind of failure realism 
Feeds the comedian can frame as an outcome of character, a condi- 
tion; the kind of failure modernism dictates, he would have to frame as 
, natural outcome, a fatality. Thus Forster endorses a waning 
Edwardianism even as he answers the demands of realism and comic 
justice. For by means of such comedic or “apocalyptic” realism, he may 
preempt all modernist strikes (see Stone 214). 

But comedic justice requires more than mere careful aiming; it 
also requires careful administering. Rickie’s punishment, in contrast, is 
excessive. The dry-goods train, a suburban perversion of natural ways 
and means, frees Rickie from his “bad foot,” thus erasing the mark of 
the abnormal. The conventional cuts off both knees to spite the foot; it 
appropriately prefers eradicating the natural to indulging its sports. Yet 
one of Forster’s later remarks suggests that the train, though it seems 
todo nothing more than articulate Forster’s allegory of convention- 
alism, also partakes of Forster’s uncontrolled, undisciplined, 
antiallegorical fantasy: “Yes, Rickie—I could kick him for his lame leg, 
you know” (Wilson 55); Forster does kick him. In tone, Forster is right 
cously angry with his prig, but a touch of the sadistic haunts this fantasy 
of employing a powerful completeness (having a leg to kick with) to 
punish a crippling incompleteness (having but one leg to stand on). 
Forster, too, cannot stand unhealthiness. 

Forster’s handling of the death scene, it seems to me, expresses 
me fictionally embodying Forster’s OSTEO MEN and sadistic, 
redline S have seen that the mere fact of Rickie s death suggests 
ingly aa Forster’s attitude toward his own modernism. But his shock- 
EE account of the death, a death by TIMES MOTTO, is indeed 
cation ie The train went over his knees (303). Rickie’s sudden trun- 
Prepare aa a remainder. The comedian, having done nothing to 
hy ae It, now does nothing to account for it, and we are apt to ask 
tncomedi, 5 sudden swerve into modernist cynicism should elicit so 
€ a reaction that such cynicism is not erased but writ large." 
himsel ae Rickie’s fate betokens what the young Forster feels that he 
Arster pe mes Asked which of his characters resemidies him most, 
that he ; Pied, “Rickie more than any” (“Art of Fiction” 38). Sensing 
re able than Rickie to stomach Stephen’s Edwardian 
truncates Rickie in order to expunge what Rickie 
the text betrays: his fear that he is himself, like Rickie, 
Modernist. If so, then Forster is less sadistic than 


this 


Vulgar: IS no mo 
Embo Y, Forster 


‘Quea 


les and 
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masochistic. Certainly he is misogynistic. If Edwardians are masculin emb 
or macho (both Stephen’s father and his mother are of the mo E 
silent type [255]), modernists are female (Aunt Failing) or (like Ricks may 
and his father) “a little effeminate” (87). In trying to exorcise “the Fors 
modern spirit,” Forster attacks the feminine. By linking femininity and mod 
modernism, he may save Edwardianism: If only the “effeminate” Suffer antic 
modernism, modernism may be marginal after all, a condition rather “em 
than a fatality, and though modern souls never reckon clearly, the less Jour 
effeminate may. intel 

Rickie’s hounding thus suggests that Forster, anxious that mos! 


Edwardianism is as hollow as the modernist claims, tries to expunge this 
fear by scapegoating the feminine in himself. He assigns his own 


“modern spirit” (290) to the “effeminate” and Forster-like Rickie and 
then proceeds to kick him. Yet the kick does not defend the mythist; 
like all acts of violence in Journey, it “rebounds and strikes the wielder" ; (amo 
(132). Tony Failing argues that “the Beloved Republic” will benefit cultu 
more from “self-mutilation” than from self-indulgence. But Forster's a 
own self-mutilation is scarcely auspicious. It suggests that he soberly wa 
champions Stephen only to distract us from Rickie’s scapegoating. It trans 
even indicates that Stephen develops his flaw chiefly because Forster “fictie 
needs to inscribe Rickie’s flaw indelibly and thereby acquire a reason to oie 
punish him yet more fiercely. It thus betrays that Forster is angrier with cae 
his own tropism toward modernism than he is committed to his “achi 
Edwardianism. ment 
To reconstruct this particular hierarchy of motives is to suggest an tigi 
equally particular reading of Forster’s novel. Once Forster's masochism a 
seems to run deeper than his Edwardianism, Journey no longer smacks (thei 
of “the rightness of a life lived close to the rhythms of nature” (Colmer 2 
84). When Rickie’s collapse, acquiring a psychological tenor, lesan ee 
mythic resonance, Stephen’s salvation in consequence turns ye p while 
and fantastic, and Forster’s entire prophetic enterprise turns ee see q 
mere excuse for “working through” (or trying to) a neurotic crac Sinkin 
self-abasement. The anxious Forster, affecting sober pro-Edwardian! : tial 7 
in order to hide his creeping modernism, cannot restore the former” ne 
deflecting the latter. have pre 
Nevertheless, Journey is the novel Forster “was most glad H arly heso 
written” (“Aspect” 1228)—hardly the fitting response tO a a Ae 
modernist victory. The halting journey from Edwardian® ip Fre 
modernism is as much a pleasurable play of modes as an eae mae a | tthe 
exposure and punishment; behind the anxious Forsan oum boile 
i 


masochist painfully indulging the pleasure of the text 
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bodies a specific literary-historical change, it also embodies an 
f form, and one that contains whatever modernist content it 
may finally deposit (see Brooks, xv, 36). With so much to tell about 
forster’s OWN longest journey, his conflicted and partial passage to 
modernism, The Longest Journey is read least partially when read 
antiessentially. For the novel is too self-interfering to be just another 
“emancipatory” document (Porter 267). Taken as a whole, The Longest 
Journey is the site not of a political resolution but of a vital conflict of 
interests: the Edwardian, the nihilistic, the pragmatic, and, perhaps 
most compelling, the masochistic. 


en ” 
“erotics O 


NOTES 


'In The Social Context of Modern Literature, Malcolm Bradbury discusses 
(among other “modernizing” social forces) urbanization, industrialization, 
cultural stratification, and an attenuation of “class,” the development of mass 
culture (xxxii ff.). In Postmodernist Fiction, Brian McHale mentions Ihab Hassan’s 
‘seven modernist rubrics (urbanism, technologism, dehumanization, primi- 
ivism, eroticism, antinomianism, experimentalism)”; Peter Wollen’s “narrative 
transitivity,” “identification,” “single diegesis,” “closure,” “pleasure,” and 
“fiction”; and Douwe Fokkema’s “textual indefiniteness or incompleteness, epis- 
temological doubt, metalingual skepticism, and respect for the idiosyncrasies of 
the reader” (7-8). In Horizons of Assent, Alan Wilde mentions “the modernist 
nostalgia over origins” (44), “Paradox” (45), “the space between . . . desire” and 
achievement” (20), a “crisis of profound and radical indecision” (21), frag- 
mentation (27), and “disconnection” (30), all of which express a sense of 
‘disjunctive irony,” “the characteristic form of modernism” (10). Such unwieldy 
catalogues of modernist features” are almost as numerous as books on 
eae: and few (Wilde’s is an exception) have been “interrogated for 

za Underlying systematicity” (McHale 7). 

Pega fr the classic critical example, I. A. Richards’s essay of 1925, “A 
aie Was ay Contemporary Poetry, in which Richards, in writing aleou 
while to al eland, specifies “a state of mind which is probably inevitable for a 
all those who most matter” (520, my emphasis). For two later examples, 
Sinking Icke! Apocalypse” chapter in Hugh Kenners emy recent Dook, A 
tial The Sne he Modern English Writers (1988) and Frank Kermode’s influen- 
ri of an Ending (1967). 
ke K. W, Gransden, John Colmer celebrates Journey as “more unified 
Xpression i alysis” indicates (88). Claude Summers acknowledges “an early 
hes R Na the peculiarly Forsterian blend of skepticism and mysticism, but 
' Becca: that Journey “espouses Forster s mature humanism with 
ntasy ae the personal” (76). Virginia Woolf is aware of a mocking spirit 
ene ich flouts his seriousness” (344). Lionel Trilling, Wilfred Stone, 
Ither cane Frederick McDowell, and John Beer agree: Journey is distracted 
boiler» (7 lonally (Trilling speaks of “the too-much steam that blows up the 
or formally (for Crews, “The novel’s confusion is aesthetic rather 
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than thematic” [510]). None mentions modernism. 


‘Forster’s “metaphysical” and “ethical” ideas, his “notions” of the cony i 
tional, of the Shellyan, of Cambridge and Wiltshire—all “were Whirling are al 
me as I wrote” (“Aspect” 1228). Yet one “turbulent inner action” (“a complex (30- 
homosexual” subtext) makes Judith Scherer Herz flatten the whirl into : 
“thinnest skin” (257). $ , ques 

5Like Shelley’s Alastor, Rickie “seeks in vain for a prototype of his conn ‘ra 
tion” (Trilling 60). Rickie reads Keats habitually; he frequents a Wordsworthian 
dell at Cambridge; wildly Blakean imagery abounds; Shelley supplies the title as elses 
well as Rickie’s early philosophy; Tony Failing is a latter-day William Godwin, _ is ni 

ĉIn the modern era, Langbaum writes, “the outline of character almost tenu 
disappears, all characters begin to look much alike, [and] it is difficult to find poss 
any positive, authentic core of being that can be called the self” (170); and the an u 
modern era was also Fors 
a time when the exciting new concept, the only one that could inspire unc: 
conviction, was that of the mindlessness of nature, its nonhuman ae 
otherness—a concept attempting at least to transcend optimism and me 
pessimism. (102) ; 
own 
Also see Gamache’s “Towards a Definition of Modernism” (in Gamache and neve 
MacNiven), where we read that with modernism “Nature has changed from an appr 
object to know and control to a noumenal universe beyond our minds’ direct his 1 
grasp”; “the individual” once “full of potential” has been “gradually replaced by symt 
mass consciousness and individual subconsciousness or unconsciousness” (36). bike: 
- "Here I am making Jean Francois Lyotard’s preference for a “multiplicity anxi 
of [Wittgensteinian] language games” (over the sense of crisis often associated tomi 
with Habermas; see Behler 3 ff.) and Jacques Derrida’s famous utterances about he n 
free play stand for a dominant postmodern attitude. See “Structure, Sign, and i 
Play” in Writing and Difference, where Derrida seems to prefer “the interpret coile 
tion of interpretation . . . which is no longer turned toward the origin, affirms Maré 
play and tries to pass beyond man and humanism” (427-28); but also st life's 
Culler, who finds the concept of the “graft” more Derridean than the nouon r worn 
“free play” (134). Also see Brian McHale, whose notion of the “ontologic d 
dominant of postmodernism (as opposed to modernism’s “epistemologiei TA 
also offers to distinguish the postmodernist as playful, “Baxtinian,” given ove cep 
to the ludic and the carnivalesque (171 ff.). Jas th 
8As Stone argues, “we cannot forgo entirely our judgement of Uor ihe kill, 


a novel” rather than a romance, as “an account of experience in W (16 
reader should be able to find some vicarious satisfaction or meaning” 219): ) 
"As Aziz (in A Passage to India) asks, “Is emotion a sack of potatoes, 
to the pound, to be measured out? Am I a machine? I shall be told 1 ca 
my emotions by using them, next.” Fielding replies, “You can’t eat yo 
and WERE it, even in the world of the spirit” (254). that $: Beer 
See Jay Clayton (34). Also see Rae Stoll: “Desire for the a other | Behy 


the ine! 


so much 
n use UP 
ır cake 


objects—cannot be satisfied; nevertheless, it remains a driving force m lay of Brad 
vidual life” (242). As Brooks describes how this force drives, “BY ie th ar” 
substitution, a signifier [moves] into the place of the signified, anda this Broo 


(59)—or “behind the drawn veil” (Journey 181). John Muller aptly d 
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spacanian”) norm: We are “decentered subjects, split and barred from uncon- 
a0 desire, forced to channel our wants through the narrow defiles of the 
signifier, which offers a limited satisfaction by affording us symbolic presences” 
si D 


31). n oe 
( aye Richard Rorty, “On Truth, Freedom, and Politics,” who wants “the 


question ‘what is the truth about our society’ [to] fad[e] out in favor of ques- 
tions like ‘What would let more people in this society get freedom?’” (643). 

2 The coda is as crucial to Rae Stoll’s argument as to mine. Stoll’s Forster 
elsewhere Opposes Lacanian utopianism to the Lacanian critique of desire: One 
is neither doomed to (“Symbolic”) partiality nor stuck with the pragmatist’s 
tenuous feeling of wholeness. By rejecting the Law of the Father, one may 
possess (“Imaginary”) “Wholeness . . . as an attribute of a classless society and 
an unconventional family”—Stephen/the mother/Rickie (255). Yet for Stoll, 
Forster ultimately surrenders to what Lacan calls “the Law.” In the coda, the 
unconventional Stephen turns monstrously sexist and logocentric, a colossal 
exponent of the symbolic. But I argue that even here Stephen manifests a 
balance between symbolic and imaginary impulses. Stephen is the naming 
father, as Stoll complains, but the name he gives is not some feminization of his 
own or Rickie’s but “the name of their mother” (307). Moreover, that Stephen 
never names the name is not a sign of his and Forster’s chauvinism; it is simply 
appropriate to a novel in which, as Stoll herself claims, Forster tries to purge 
his rhetoric of the discursive. In any case, Stoll ignores the coda’s balance of 
symbolism and sobriety, its counterpointing of Edenic scents of thyme and rusty 
bikes. The coda is not a rigid deposit of anxiety but a fluid negotiation between 
anxiety and romance. Rather than a repression of the utopian which symp- 
lomizes its power, the coda signifies that Forster wants to discipline an attitude 
he Dever shared to begin with. 

: Forster compares leaden coils in a Londoner’s vase to “the sea-serpent . . . 
ee an bottom of the sea” (24). A Passage to India echoes: “I wish the 
ite eS and all they contain were at the bottom of the sea (167); yod 
rae ag waters” (Longest Journey 208) conventional minds coil the undying 

WA K (Passage 208). ; : ae ; 
that aa a notes, “the fierce hounding of the Korea ane to es 
deeply dist ed with the simultaneous celebration of the booris n Stephen—is 

3 rbing” (75); but Summers attempts no explanation. 
the itor aoe Stone argues that the fiercer the prophetic hero s martyrdom, 

powered his ideas, he ignores the autobiographical dynamics of 


killi 
n aN RART AOR 
(76) § off an ego character. Summers, in contrast, notes a “kind of exorcism 
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Larkin’s Blues: 
Jazz and Modernism 


B. J. LEGGETT 


The wonderful music that swept the world during the first half of 
this century . . . was of limited appeal, but that appeal was new 
and definite: a certain area of musical and rhythmic sensibility 
was being played on for the first time. 


—Larkin, “Wells or Gibbon?” in All What Jaz 


Russell, Charles Ellsworth “Pee Wee” (b. 1906), clarinet and 
saxophone player extraordinary, was, mutatis mutandis, our 
Swinburne and our Byron. 


—Larkin, Introduction to jill 


Offering an explanation for the source of his poetry (“unhappr 
ness”) and the source of his popularity (“writing about unhappiness’) 
Larkin told an interviewer late in his career that deprivation was foj 
him what daffodils were for Wordsworth (RW 47).' Although unhappi 
ness is a state we readily associate with Larkin’s poetry, deprivation a 
description of the circumstance of his life doesn’t quite ring r 
perhaps because it is dictated by the alliterative echo of daffodils a 
wit seems an inappropriate mode for expressing deprivation): w 
perhaps it is because the post-biography-and-letters Larkin appears that 
to have indulged himself to a degree even exceeding the norm T 
traditional triad of worldly pleasures wine, women, and song, 7 ings 
termed in an unfinished poem “Drink, sex and jazz—all sweet f m 
(CP 154). Whatever the case, a more persuasive argument mg a 
made that it was not the fact of deprivation but the musica sin 
rhythmic sensibility of deprivation, the blues, which were a of the 
what daffodils were for Wordsworth. For Larkin, the “hallmat 
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plues Was exactly their Capaery to express the “solitary anguish” (AW 
96) of the African-American s life of deprivation. His praise for the 
blues and for jazz 1n general—that is, the music for which the blues 
serve as foundation—is based, ironically, on an admiration for the sort 
of emotional honesty missing in the comparison with Wordsworth.? He 
characterizes the blues as “a kind of jazz that calls forth a particular 
incerity from the player (“Yeah, he’s all right, but can he play the 
hluee’),” and he argues that the “Negro did not have the blues because 
he was naturally melancholy. He had them because he was cheated and 
bullied and starved” (AWJ 87, 224). The deprivation-daffodil parallel 
more aptly applies to the makers of the music to which Larkin was 
addicted and through which he experienced his privation secondhand. 
Itis perhaps decisive for Larkin’s own version of jazz and the blues 
that his jazz sensibility was formed in adolescence. “I became a jazz 
addict at the age of 12 or 13,” he remembers (Letters 416), so he might 
also have said, preserving the alliteration, that jazz was for him what 
juvenescence was for Wordsworth. At a time when Wordsworth was, by 
his testimony, bounding like a roe o’er the mountains, Larkin was 
entering his subscription to Down Beat and learning to play the drums. 
And while Wordsworth remembers the “very Heaven” of being young at 
the time of the French Revolution, Larkin’s later reflection on his 
youth was that it was his particular bliss to have been young at the only 
tme he could have experienced the pleasure of jazz. Had he died on 9 
August 1929 instead of being born then, or had he been born a decade 
r so later, he would have missed it all (AWJ 28), since, he notes, jazz 
pas the “emotional excitement” peculiar to one generation, his own, 
es to adolescence” between the two World Wars. “In another 
ae ne Suggests, “it might have been drink or drugs, yeligion or 
i n (Letters 416, AWJ 15). Or daffodils or revolution. Larkin’s claim 
cca tes Jazz for the inspirations and excitements of other 
bds E more than his characteristic philistine pose, even i it 
many wa ag was, along with poetry, the great passion of his life (“In 
Q ae cot it to poetry”)? and his reader may well wonder about 
Aia 4 which the two passions intersect. ; l 
è aint a given readers cause to think that the popu ar music of 
100k 5 DA a part of the climate in which his conception of poetry 
_~. *n a 1972 review of a book on Cole Porter he reminds us of 
e ication of the typical Cole Porter song, “that feat of rhyme 
Products nce,” and he adds that “those who were exposed daily to such 
Kilfuly &rew up thinking that songs (and perhaps even poems) were 
made things, requiring thought as well as feeling” (RW227). In 


E so 
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a 1979 interview he makes clear that he is referring to his own exposure Wor 
to such products and to his own assumptions about how songs and Keal 
poems are made: Soul 

I must have learned dozens of dance lyrics simply by listenin tb to ja 


dance music. I suppose they were a kind of folk poetry. Some of op 
them were pretty awful, but I often wonder whether my assump- 

tion that a poem is something that rhymes and scans didn’t come 

from listening to them—and some of them were quite sophisti- 

cated. “The Venus de Milo was noted for her charms / But 

strictly between us, you’re cuter than Venus / And what’s more 

you’ve got arms”—I can’t imagine Mike Jagger singing that; you 

know, it was witty and technically clever. (RW 50) 


We too may wonder what part of Larkin’s poetic assumptions and prac 
tices came from his musical addictions. The question of the significance 


of jazz in the Larkin canon—does jazz haunt Larkin’s poems in the way that 
that nature haunts Wordsworth’s?P—encompasses too many other issues 246) 
to be tackled in the space of an essay, but one of these issues, the con- perk 
fluence of jazz, poetry, and modernism in what Larkin called his “jazz men 
life” (AWJ 17), invites a more circumscribed reading, and I want to intre 
examine it as a preface to the larger question. I want to look particu- shar 
larly at Larkin’s attitude toward jazz as a measure of all the arts—the that 
sense we have in reading his letters and criticism that Larkin’s music is was 
often the perspective from which all else is seen—and I want to took 
examine in some detail the odd pairing of jazz and literary modernism pare 
in his collection of jazz reviews. and 

“The art-form I associate with Philip at Oxford was not any sort of à had 
literature but jazz,” Kingsley Amis writes (“Oxford and After” 24), and Joke 
others who remember Larkin at Oxford make the same association: grou 


Nick Russel recalls that in their first meeting Larkin immediately E eati 
doned his mission (drumming up support for the university Eoi i 
Club) when he spotted on Russel’s table a copy of Hugues Panai att 
Hot Jazz. Russel also recalls that Larkin had the most remarkable or p a 
the dozen or so undergraduates who belonged to the unofficial ie A i 
club: “he could distinguish accurately between Johnny Dodds m ea 
Albert Nichols, say, or King Oliver and Armstrong” (83). Lo 1s T ; 
appeared to Russel to make little distinction in value between dip me 
sions of the work of Sidney Bechet and Pee Wee Russell and discuss! A 
of Lawrence, Joyce, and Yeats (83). 

Among those who belonged to the unofficial club at 
soon became the language into which literature and the ot 
translated. The Romantics became “Bill Wordsworth and his Hol 
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Wordsworth (tmb) with ‘Lord’ Byron (tpt), Percy Shelley (sop), Johnny 
Keats (alto and clt), Sam “Tea Coleridge (pno), Jimmy Hogg (bs), Bob 
southy (ds)” (“Oxford and After” 26). Larkin and his circle applied 
to jazz the kind of scrutiny that at another time would have been given 


to poetry: 
Į suppose we devoted to some hundred records that early anato- 
mizing passion normally reserved for the more established arts. 
“It’s the abject entreaty of that second phrase. . . .” “What she’s 


actually singing is ick-sart-mean. . . .” “Russell goes right on up to 
the first bar of Waller. You can hear it on Nick’s pick-up.” “Isn’t 
it marvellous the way Bechet . . .” “Isn’t it marvellous the way the 


trumpet . . .” “Isn’t it marvellous the way Russell 
(Introduction to jill 15) 


That a music so exotic—a “form of Afro-American popular music 
that flourished between 1925 and 1945,” as Larkin defined it (AWJ 
246)—should have spoken directly to an Oxford undergraduate 
perhaps requires explanation, especially in light of Larkin’s later state- 
ment that he was “not fond of exotics (botanical term meaning 
introduced from abroad) . . .” (AWJ 197). Both Larkin and Amis (who 
shared Larkin’s passion for jazz at Oxford) have offered explanations 
that arrive at similar conclusions. The appeal of jazz, in Larkin’s view, 
was precisely that it was not foreign; it was something his generation 
took as their own because they had discovered it for themselves. One’s 
Parents knew nothing about it, “[n]o one you knew liked it” (AWJ 15), 
and it provided a private language that those outside the unofficial club 
had difficulty understanding. “For us, jazz became a part of the private 
Joke of existence, rather than a public expertise,” Larkin says of his 
Soup at Oxford; “expressions such as ‘combined pimp and lover’ and 
hak Mg cheaper cuts of pork’ (both from a glossany on ‘Yellow Dog 

a Wed our conversations cryptically RAW ba): More than 
appeal th an unpretentious art built on a simple and direct ometemal 
a lat did not depend on an extensive musical education. Jazz was 
n ideally suited to those with enough—but no HOE STENTS in 
erie ne intensely to a few strong simple effects, Amis says 
eos to a Friend” 4). Larkin’s explanation contains an implicit 
he n of what should have been the distance between American 
n and English audience: 


eee ese white and coloured Americans, Bubber Miley, Frank 
ae macher, J. C. Higginbotham, spoke immediately to our 
We €rstanding. Their rips, slurs and distortions were something 

Understood perfectly. This was something we had found for 
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ourselves, that wasn’t taught at school (what a prerequisite that 


is of nearly everything worthwhile!), and having found it, w A 
made it bear all the enthusiasm usually directed at more oan u i 
lished arts. (AWJ 16) e 
A. T. Tolley characterizes Larkin’s love of jazz as a kind of “cultural oe 
iconoclasm,” and he observes, correctly, that “the sense that one Valued conc 
something, not because it was felt to be culturally important, but cons 
because it spoke to one with immediacy, was to remain for him a touch. 
stone of the arts” (2). Amis agrees that the appeal of jazz lay somehow or, iT 
in its lack of cultural authority, the fact that its commentary had not yet mine 
been written. His generation was the first to encounter it, and there post- 
were no precedents. Jazz was a “world of romance,” he writes, “with no poen 
guide, no senior person to point the way” (“Farewell to a Friend” 4). more 
For Larkin, conversant with this world, everything from painting to publ 
a sore throat had its jazz analogy or allusion. He writes to Jim Sutton, it to 
his fellow jazz enthusiast at King Henry VIII School, Coventry, now an Olive 
art student: “There is great hope for your painting. Look at ental 
Armstrong’s crude beginnings & his lyric height. Or even the third- All V 
stage crudeness of Pee Wee Russell . . .” (Letters 18). Another letter to belie 
Sutton mentions “a cough & generally Armstrongish throat” which is mod 
“fine for bawling blues with (‘Ah’m sorry babe . . . sorry to mah heart USS 
. .’)” (Letters 7). An early spring day is “as wonderful as hearing Earl revie 
Hines after a YMCA piano-basher” (Letters 114), and Auden’s integrated 0 su 
style in Paid on Both Sides is “like Teschmaker’s clarinet or Pee Wee ee 
Russell” (Life 75). The blues form especially was adaptable to any soll 
of utterance, even the apology to Sutton in Italy that a previous letter | eel 
would be late because it was too heavy to be sent airmail: se 
‘Sent you a letter, but it had to go by boat (AW 
I said I sent you a letter, but it had to go by boat, 
Er—pardon me a moment while I pour some Of th 
whiskey down the inside of my throat...’ (Letters 81) and 
Larkin’s most extravagant jazz analogy appears in an essay ee Lark 
during his last year at Oxford in which he argues that jazz “is the ¢ am Mtro 
description of the unconscious we have” (Life 57). The ar Uae Terea 
begins with the Eliotlike assumption of a decay of ritual ee hida, 
resulted in the deprivation of the unconscious, “which finds 1 us i larki 
fulfilment in such ritual.” The predicament of the Gne Fre degr 
reflected in turn by a general upheaval in all the arts, and nee new | Soy 
ularly in the emergence of American jazz. Every quality oft ncy of “tin; 
music is analogous to the situation of the unconscious. The stride “Our; 
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i symbolizes the urgency of the problem. The subjection of the 
unconscious 1S symbolized by the music of a subject people. The impris- 
onment of the unconscious is captured by the unvarying monotony of 
a's 4/4 rhythm, amel Mie unconsciouss panic is captured by the 
Fe ce of the jazz tone. ‘Jazz is the new art of the unconscious,” Larkin 
concludes, “and it is therefore improvised, for it cannot call upon 
consciousness to express its own divorce from consciousness” (Life 57). 
The tendency to use jazz—that is, early jazz—as a reference point 
or, more frequently, as a touchstone by which authenticity may be deter- 
mined (including the lack of authenticity of later jazz) persists into 
post-Oxford life. Decades later Larkin counters Yeats’s statement that a 
poem is a piece of luck with a quotation from Pee Wee Russell: “‘The 
more you try, the luckier you are,’” and in 1981 the 27 years since the 
publication of Amis’s Lucky Jim is made real for Larkin once he converts 
itto the chronology of jazz: “That shakes me. Longer than between 
Oliver’s first record and Basie’s” (Letters 81, 638). The most elaborate 
entanglement of jazz and the other arts is the introduction to the 1970 
All What Jazz, where jazz and modernism are paired in ways (Larkin 
believes) that expose qualities of both. Jazz reveals the excesses of 
modernism very clearly, Larkin explains in a later interview, “because 
it's such a telescoped art, only as old as the century...” (RW72).Ina 
review included in the second edition of All What Jazz, he goes so far as 
0 suggest that the short history of jazz recapitulates in a condensed 
form (and therefore unmasks what is more difficult to see in the longer 
histories of the other arts) the stages into which any art may be 
segmented. In jazz we see “a capsule history of all arts—the generation 
peel function, the efflorescence into public and conscious ener 
N ent, and the degeneration into private and subsidized absurdity 
AW] 259). 
All What Jazz is a collection (along with a polemical introduction) 
€ Jazz reviews Larkin began writing for the Daily Telegraph in 1961,* 
es somewhat closer and more skeptical reading than 
ittoduction comments on jazz. A rereading of O EN S its 
tereadin r reveals, among other things, that Larkin pad aeo een 
hidden e ae pieces and in the process had discerned a “story lying 
i n the progression of seemingly innocuous record reviews. 
account of his rereading is almost certainly feigned to a 
le Presents himself as an innocent reader coming upon a 
Sting pu Music reviews that reveal collectively a latent text more inter- 
Course ‘ntertaining” is his word) than the manifest content, but of 


he k : : 
€ knew the story long before he reread the pieces. It is, 


of th 
and 
-arki 
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however, a crucial narrative of Larkin’s jazz career and jt meri 

retelling, although we may well be suspicious of his own version. m 
story is in part an explanation for his inability to appreciate Postwar i 
modern jazz, but, since jazz is Larkin’s touchstone for all the arts : 
becomes as well his explanation of a distaste for the whole of 
modernism, exemplified by the alliterative triad of Parker [Charlie] 
Pound, and Picasso, names that become his shorthand for the pioneers 
of modernism and “every practitioner who might be said to have 
succeeded them” (AWJ 27). 

Larkin’s story revolves around a gap in his jazz career that is both 
the problem to be explained—something missing from his appreciation 
of jazz—and the explanation—a chronological gap during which he is 
divorced from jazz: “on leaving Oxford I suffered a gap in my jazz life 
...” (AWJ 17). The explanation is disappointingly simple; in beginning 
his career as a librarian in 1943, Larkin lived in a series of lodgings 
where he was forbidden to play his gramophone. Since jazz, unlike 
poetry, cannot be enjoyed in silence and moreover depends notoriously 
on the individual performance—“it is not ‘Weary Blues’ we want but 
Armstrong’s 1927 ‘Weary Blues’” (AWJ 60)—Larkin, separated from his 
records and without access to new performances, lost touch with jazz 
for almost five years. In 1945, for example, he reports to Amis that he 
has received for his birthday a copy of “Jazz Me Blues” by the 
Lewis—Parnell Jazzmen: “This is I believe (though only having heard it 
once I can’t be sure) one of the best records ever made in England.! 
suppose the best was ‘Waltzing the Blues’. . . . But as I have no gramo- 
phone here all this is rather academic” (Letters 107). When he w3 
reunited with his collection in 1948, he “was content to renew acquain: 
tance with it and to add only what amplified or extended it along 
existing lines . . .” (AWJ 17-18). He was further isolated from contem: 
porary jazz by his resistance to the long-playing record, introduced A 
the mid-1950s: “it seemed a package deal, forcing you to buy bad p 
along with good at an unwontedly-high price” (AWJ 18). He was arg 
aware of something now called modern jazz: “What I heard on me 
less seemed singularly unpromising, but I doubt if I thought it a 
Scr Se cure enough popular acceptance to warrant my bothering 4 
it” (AWJ 18). 

Uncannily, Larkin’s gap after Oxford in 1943 was being 4 
at almost exactly the same time by a gap in jazz created by the 
Federation of Musicians’ ban on recorded music imposed ibe discos 
1942. “It is a significant date,” Larkin says in a review of plies 
raphy. The disruption “closed the era of swing music. When the 2i 


juplicated 
American 
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ie jifted two years later, jazz ma split into what seemed two irreconcilable 
The camps, be-bop and trad SAIN, and things were never quite the same 
the again” (AWJ 161). Larkin’s implication is that the coincidence of the 
Bi two gaps caused him to niss De advent of modern jazz, so that when 
le of he began reviewing jazz records for the Daily Telegraph in 1961, he was 
rlie] “patently unfitted to do so” and took on the job only because of the 
Neen depth of his ignorance of the new jazz: “I didn’t believe jazz itself could 
have alter out of all recognition any more than the march or the waltz could. 

It was simply a question of hearing enough of the new stuff...” (AWJ 

both 18-19). But when the records arrive, the extent of the gap in Larkin’s 
ation jazz is revealed: 
he is ... the eagerness with which I played them turned rapidly to 
z life astonishment, to disbelief, to alarm. I felt I was in some night- 
ning mare, in which I had confidently gone into an examination hall 
gings only to find that I couldn’t make head or tail of the questions. It 
nlike wasn’t like listening to a kind of jazz I didn’t care for—Art 
ously Tatum, Shall I say, Or Jelly Roll Morton’s Red Hot Peppers. It 
a wasn’t like listening to jazz at all. (AWJ 19) 
n his In this multiplicity of gaps there is one further gap that the first 
| jazz Wo are meant to account for—the real motive for the story Larkin 
at he supposedly discovers—and that is the gap between the conception of 
the jazz in Larkin’s introduction to All What Jazz and that in the reviews it 
rd it introduces. A number of readers of the collection have noted the 
nd. I “ntradiction—a bitter denunciation of modern jazz and its practi- 
amo- Noners in the introduction and a fair-minded and appreciative view of 
pias A ‘ame music and musicians in the essays that immediately follow. To 
uain: 


; e the most obvious example, in the introduction Charlie Parker (as 
long Member of the Parker/Pound/Picasso trinity) comes to represent 


tem everything that is wrong with modern jazz. Larkin holds him personally 
ed in “sponsible for the advent of the new music, which is characterized as 
racks ‘arker and his followers” (AWJ 20); and he comes to epitomize the 
uel ey of modern jazz’s mannerisms, the “impression of mental halluci- 
tl na a “kind of manic virtuosity,” and the “substitution of bloodless 


Patterns for some cheerful or sentimental popular song as a basis 


bout ri a ait 7 Í e i 

play per ovisation. ” Parker’s playing was “fast and showy,” he “couldn’t 
ated dea bars without resorting to a peculiarly irritating five-note 
can nd so rom “The Woody Woodpecker Song,” and his tone was “thin 
ly of that Whee shrill.” He repeats, finally, one jazz critic’s testimony 
sc0h 20-9), 26) Played Charlie Parker records to his baby it cried” (AWJ 
1 was à 


hi i ~ . . 
'S Is not, however, the Charlie Parker of a 10 June 1961 joint 
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review of Parker and Sidney Bechet. Here the two musicians represent 
two different but equally legitimate branches of jazz: 


Lar 
Parker ... had when he died, aged 34, seen jazz re-fashion itself of | 
pretty well in his image and heard his own solos coming back at It 
him from a thousand horns. His technique and invention were had 
prodigious, whereas no one would pretend Bechet had any more a 

of either than he needed. Yet both alike on these records display : 
unquestioned individual authority, unclouded and absolute. This so 
is jazz and this is Bechet (or Parker) playing it. (AWJ 40) a 
Parker is praised as a musician who “not only could translate his ideas a, 
into notes at superhuman speed, but who was simultaneously aware of (AV 
half a dozen ways of resolving any given musical situation. . . ”” “wh 
Interestingly, Larkin’s own traditional jazz is now referred to as “the ossi- thir 
fied platitudes of 1940 big-band jazz” against which Parker’s modern jaz \ tot 
was in part a reaction. The review ends with one of those unexpected finc 
and affecting figures that the Larkin reader sometimes stumbles across init 

in the last lines of a poem: “But on the evidence of these solos alone it 

would be absurd to call Parker’s music a reaction. As well call leaping dan 
salmon a reaction” (AWJ 42-43). The elation of the leaping salmon and his 
the generosity of coupling Parker with Bechet, Larkin’s representative of titui 
all the best qualities of jazz, will at first seem odd to a reader who, a few cou 
pages earlier in the introduction, has seen Parker coupled with another the 
traditional jazz musician: “I used to think that anyone hearing a Parker star 
record would guess he was a drug addict, but no one hearing All 
Beiderbecke would think he was an alcoholic, and that this summed up Was 
the distinction between the kinds of music” (AWJ 20). eae i ae 
wi or; 


It is the gap between the two Parkers that Larkin seeks to fill 
the story he claims to have discerned in rereading the reviews mus 
Contemporary criticism thrives on gaps and contradictions of vano b 
kinds—the reader response critic’s blanks, the poststructuralist® King 
aporias, Macherey’s Marxist lapses and hollows. These critics discs Hf 
disruptions even where the surface looks perfectly smooth; it is ce at 
to come up with another instance of a writer opening a chasm a 1 
as that Larkin opens in All What Jazz. And in attempting to bridge of 
gap, the two Parkers (I will follow Larkin’s lead in using Parker aa 
icon for the whole of modern jazz), he introduces another tha 


; MA u ween i 
equally troubling. Larkin’s explanation for the contradiction bet nng Usin 
> n 
the two Parkers involves a confession that would seem more ae for | a 
$ 3 : CA aa 
for a reviewer than the charge of inconsistency. He confesses d his x 


; p ke 
the first two years or so of his career as a record reviewer he fa 


. te i 
responses to the music under review. 
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What prevented him from publishing his honest response? 
Larkin’s explanation is that he found himself in the awkward position 
of coming upon the traditional-modern controversy 20 years too late. 
twas in the late 1940s (during the gap in his jazz life) that the battle 
had been fought; to adopt the traditional viewpoint once again in 196] 
would have been “journalistically impossible,” since the issue had long 
since been decided. By the time Larkin could enter the fray “Parker was 
dead and a historical figure, in young eyes probably indistinguishable 
from King Oliver and other founding fathers. There was nothing for it 
but to carry on with my original plan of undiscriminating praise . . .” 
(AW 21). In short, he became the jazz equivalent of the literary 
‘whores who had grown old in the reviewing game by praising every- 
thing...” (AWJ 19). Larkin’s “slow approximation” through the reviews 
to the position taken in the introduction is the amusing narrative he 
finds in the collection—“watching truthfulness break in, despite my 
initial resolve” (AWJ 25). 

Larkin’s figure for himself as the jazz whore seems particularly 
damning here in light of his attitude toward modern jazz. In taking up 
his column for the Daily Telegraph, he would be to reviewing what pros- 
titution is to sexual desire, and it turns out that his formulation—the 
counterfeit that is the antithesis of the thing it feigns—approximates 
the relationship of modern jazz to real jazz. “When Parker and the rest 
Started bopping,” he says in a review included in the second edition of 
All What Jazz (by which time truthfulness had broken in), “their aim 
Was to sell something as unlike jazz as possible to jazz audiences.” What 
they produced was “the conscious opposite of jazz” (AWJ 260). 
orrowing an argument from A. E. Housman, Larkin declares that the 
TA of Parker and the rest was not bad jazz; it was simply not jazz at 
MES appropriate the name for something different amounts to a 
tora dishonesty, “What Parker, Monk, Miles and the Jazz 
Ut it mec’ are playing can be Afro-American music for all I care, 

n't jazz” (AWJ 261). 
Now I am a simple soul. If someone offers me salt instead of 
Sugar, or a waltz instead of a march, or bop instead of jazz, then 


can’t hel Ointing out that there’s been some mistake. 
(AW 160)5° P 8 


aia’ the sa 
Ctlon i 
that S tr 


e not 


me argument, one would have to say that if Larkin’s intro- 

uthful, then a good part of All What Jazz offers us reviews 

aA recs at all. 

Viewing S these reviews sets out to define the essence ‘of jazz 
` What is the one quality that the jazz critic must possess? It 
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turns out to be exactly that quality betrayed by the first two Years of 
Larkin’s reviews. The jazz critic is “only as good as his ear”; 


His ear will tell him instantly whether a piece of music is vital 


musical, exciting, or cerebral, mock-academic, dead, long before k 
he can read Don De Micheal on the subject, or learn that it : i 
written in inverted nineteenths, or in the Stygian mode on co 
recorded at the NAACP Festival at Little Rock. He must hold on 5 
to the principle that the only reason for praising a work is that it rep 
pleases, and the way to develop his critical sense is to be more Th 
acutely aware of whether he is being pleased or not. (AW] 156) mo 
By this test as well, Larkin’s foray into jazz criticism was an act of a 
dishonesty—unless, of course, Parker’s solos did afford him some small a 
pleasures and his metaphor of leaping salmon was not altogether Ma 
contrived. This is to say that there is the possibility of another equally ay 
amusing interpretation of the two Parkers and of Larkin’s story justi- fen 
fying them: the antimodernist theory of the introduction is simply not ae 
sophisticated enough to incorporate Larkin’s own practice as a critic in of 
the reviews. In order to say one thing about modernism in the intro- ate 
duction (to alter a Marxist formulation on ideology) there are other ii 
things that cannot be said. Unfortunately for Larkin, he had already fast 
said them in the reviews of the first two years. Col 
To put the issue another way, why would a reviewer publish two inte 
years of faked reviews and call his readers’ attention to it in the intro- pre 
duction? Clearly because the values his story reveals and conceals are foll 
more important to him than the impropriety of confessing to fakery an 
(and of course the emphasis of his version of the story is that he evens jazz 
tually told the truth). Here is Nietzsche’s manner of questioning this disi 
sort of revelation: “When we are confronted with any manifestation its 
which some one has permitted us to see, we may ask: what is it meani one 
to conceal? What is it meant to draw our attention from? What pra" HES 
dice does it seek to raise?” (The Dawn of Day 358). Pierre Machen 
extends Nietzsche’s argument to ask of texts what it is they canora oth 
(A Theory of Literary Production 85). In Macherey’s theory the kin to of 
gaps that we confront here can be traced to the text’s i a 
ideology. A text produced under a particular ideology—a concep” S 
literary modernism, for example—cannot say something that ‘tio! A) 
contradict that ideology. Yet in attempting to avoid one contradi ta 
Be text is driven to other disruptions that are the inevitable reš fe 
the limits and gaps inherent in all ideologies.® ql than a 
Tam not suggesting that Larkin’s criticism is more ideologin t a 


that of any other critic; my point is simply that directing atte! 
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the ideological stance of his writing on jazz helps us to understand the 
shape it takes. I Use the term ideology in its Althusserian sense of a repre- 
sentation of an imaginary relationship to the set of conditions in which 
one lives. An ideological explanation in this sense is not simply false 
consciousness but a necessary and universal social condition, an effort 
to impose a unified meaning on disparate materials and to disguise or 
repress those elements that would expose the explanation as ideology. 
The repressed contradictions may appear in the text as gaps (illustrated 
most notably in Macherey’s A Theory of Literary Production); and such 
openings enable the reader to unmask the ideology, the imaginary expla- 
nation, in the text. But one does not have to resort to a symptomatic 
reading of All What Jazz to be aware of the kind of disruptions 
Macherey’s theory searches out. Larkin’s own rereading uncovers 
obvious contradictions and he tells a story to account for them. Later 
readers have come upon these and other gaps and have attempted to 
resolve them in quite different ways. Clive James charts Larkin’s reviews 
of John Coltrane and Miles Davis through the volume and explains the 
discrepancy between the fair-minded Larkin of the early reviews and the 
vitriolic Larkin of the later ones as an instance of a reviewer shifting his 
laste over time. In 1962, for example, he was still of “two minds” about 
Coltrane (“Coltrane’s records are, paradoxically, nearly always both 
interesting and boring, and I certainly find myself listening to them in 
preference to many a less adventurous set” [AW] 65]), but by May of the 
following year he was of one mind (99), and Coltrane thereafter became 
‘name that conjured up all the dreariness and boredom of modern 
J, Similarly, after early favorable reviews, “he became progressively 
disillusioned with Miles Davis” (101). This quite reasonable explanation, 
pec noted, goes against Larkin’s own story, in which he was of 
128 sim about Davis, Coltrane, and Parker from the very beginning; it 
ply Journalistically impossible” to tell the truth. 
other eS responses to the gaps in Larkin’s jazz criticism open 
of havi es. Janice Rossen finds that the reviews give the impression 
vng been written for “two different and opposing kinds of audi- 
eai Portions of the i nd as if they were directed to 
“Pen-mindeq reader scene rn jazz; other portions seem to 
ave been wri ‘i ers receptive to modegolazz o i porti a 
With in Ae tor an auciemee whom he feels centain wi a 
horror of a ut the nightmare’ of the ee ee is 
ÎS sọ o new generation of impudent youth ...” (112-113). t ere 
tentur a a the suggestion here that Larkin, one of the twentieth- 
Com ers most immune to fashionable opinion, should have 


Promi k ; 
used his critical position by trying to placate the moderns; and 
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Cedric Watts sees a larger irony in the gap between the theory of the 


introduction and the practice of the reviews. It can be stated in sever E 
ways but it amounts to this: the “untruthful” Larkin of the reviews often iy 
seems more trustworthy than the sincere Larkin of the introduction la 
(Watts 24). con 
Many readers, especially those who know the records under review veal 
must have experienced this reaction. Tolley finds it puzzling that i 
“someone who hated Parker’s music so much” could write “so percep- “te 
tively about his concert recordings” (144). He quotes from a 1963 aud 
Larkin review of two recordings by Parker and Dizzy Gillespie and enc 
concludes that people “familiar with the music might say that one had the 
to be writing with engagement and perception to offer so discerning a “Fre 
critique. These are certainly not the comments of a baffled, dismayed toh 
reviewer” (142). In the introduction, where “Larkin writes frankly and 
apparently sincerely, the result is a sweeping denunciation of he i 
modernism including all modern jazz,” Watts notes. “Yet, in the actual som 
reviews, Larkin writes predominantly in a much more considerate and has 
scrupulous way. . . .” And if one applies to the two approaches the test lang 
of “stylistic acuteness,” then “the ‘conscientious’ Larkin seems to bea proc 
better and more intelligent critic than the ‘sincere’ Larkin” (22-23). eng 
Watts offers two explanations for this paradox. The first is that revii 
“sincerity is no criterion of merit,” and the second is that “the discipline new 
of striving to write fairly may actually have liberated more of his intelli- “Cre 
gence than did the freedom he enjoyed in that Introduction” (22-23). of Pi 
It is easy to agree with Watts’s premise that the reviews are more inter 
esting, more intelligent, more acute than the introduction, and still 
question the adequacy of his explanation, since it depends on our 
accepting Larkin’s story that the introduction represents the truth and 
the reviews the pretense.’ ; 
When we look closely at the conception of modernism that Laa 
brings to his discussion of jazz in the introduction, we recognize mai Wh 
is the kind of ideological statement that could never sancti? re 
thoughtful criticism of modernism or modern jazz. Any sophia Hog 
discussion of Parker or Davis (or Eliot) would contradict it, sed as a 
introduction relegates all the productions of modernism, inclu jon: nam 
jazz, to the realm of non-art, unworthy of serious considera” in itis 
Modernist works “are irresponsible exploitations of tech CA Work 
contradiction of human life as we know it. This is my essential crit tions 
of modernism, whether perpetuated by Parker, Pound or picasa i 
modern work “will divert us as long as we are prepared to be my Mor, 


ath an 
or outraged, but maintains its hold only by being more mystifying 
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ithe j nore outrageous: it has no lasting power” (AWJ 27). The genesis of 
veral modernism is related to an imbalance between the two tensions that 
n roduce art, the tensions between the artist and the material (that is, a 
tion concern with technique) and between the artist and the audience (a 
concern with being read or heard or seen): “in the last seventy-five 
view, years or SO the second of these has slackened or even perished” (AWJ 
that 93), In consequence, the artist has become over-concerned with tech- 
‘cep: nical experimentation and has no interest in giving pleasure to an 
1963 audience (or perhaps even delights in producing outrage in the audi- 
and ence). “The tension between artist and audience in jazz slackened when 
had the Negro stopped wanting to entertain the white man,” Larkin writes. 
nga ‘from using music to entertain the white man, the Negro had moved 
ayed to hating him with it” (AWJ 24). 
and The final logic of Larkin’s theory is the Housman argument that 
1 of he incorporates in a later review: if we apply the word poetry or jazz to 
tual something which does not resemble in content or form the thing which 
and has heretofore been called by that name, we are corrupting the 
test language. “By this time I was quite certain that jazz had ceased to be 
bea produced,” Larkin writes in the introduction. “The society that had 
23). engendered it had gone, and would not return” (AWJ 25). In a later 
that review that reflects the introduction, Larkin has found a name for the 
line new music—“the jazz that isn’t jazz” (AWJ 87). In a 1967 review entitled 
telli- “Credo” he returns to Housman’s theory in The Name and Nature 
23). of Poetry: 
ter- A c 
ail N --. I like jazz to be jazz. A. E. Housman said he could recognize 
mie Poetry because it made his throat tighten and his eyes water: I 
can recognize jazz because it makes me tap my foot, grunt affir- 
and mative exhortations, or even get up and caper round the room. 
If it doesn’t do this, then however musically interesting or spiri- 
rkin ually adventurous or racially praiseworthy it is, it isn’t jazz. If 
atit ; that’s being a purist, I’m a purist. (AWJ 174) 
‘al ft seer and his fellow musicians are playing “isn’t jazz. Jazz is 
nie odges” lts practitioners, Red Allen, Pee Wee Russell, Johnny 


ding Which } (AW 261). To develop a concept of poetry or painting or jazz 
ame ms that the work under examination simply does not merit the 
, in itis a Which the art is customarily evoked is a legitimate enterprise; 
cism Wor Owever a Promising basis for a collection of reviews of such 


| s $ s an 
The tiong Pe ccly Since the loving attention and carefully drawn distinc- 
fied fre © Teviews will seem to be in contradiction to the theory. 
ve l 
and More on, ssume that the more one conforms to an ideology of art the 


comes up against things that cannot be said or sensibilities 
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and pleasures that must be repressed, then the introduction of Ay Wha 
Jazz may be read not as the sincere Larkin who confesses to insincerity 
in the reviews, but as the ideological Larkin whose ideology 7 
modernism tempts him to discredit his more honest attempts to under- 
stand modern jazz. From the time of Oxford, Larkin had viewed 
literature and the other arts through the lens of jazz. In two discussions 
of jazz and modernism (quoted earlier) that follow the first edition of 
All What Jazz he also gives the impression that it was jazz that allowed 
him to understand modernism (RW 72, AWJ 259), but in fact, if we can 
accept his account of his moment of revelation, he reverses the rela. 
tionship and allows his version of modernism to explain jazz. By this 
time, however, jazz and modernism have become so entangled that itis 
impossible to say which is the perspective through which the other is 
seen, and at different points in the introduction each serves as para- 
digm. The critical jargon of modern literary criticism, Larkin says, 
helped him to understand what was happening in modern jazz, but at 
the same time, his definition of modernism, which involves the artist's 
over-concern with material and technique and lack of concern with 
audience, almost certainly derives from his sense of exclusion from 
contemporary jazz after the gap in his jazz life. That is, the mystery of 
how a jazz lover, indeed a connoisseur of the art, could be so thor 
oughly alienated from the latest phase of jazz is solved once he sees that 
the musician of modern jazz has no interest in him, feels no responst 
bility for entertaining or even being understood by an audience. Thus 
his conclusion that the defining quality of the term modern applied t0 
art is “irresponsibility” (AWJ 23). 

To return to Larkin’s narrative of his awakening to the true history 
of jazz, he fixes its moment of inception to the confluence of the 
language of jazz criticism and the language of modernist criticism i 
poetry and painting. Faced with the task of writing a column on Le 
no longer familiar to him, he begins reading jazz critics and historians 


; t 
à > ng tha 
... there was something about the books I was now reading eu 


seemed oddly familiar. This development, this progress: mi voll 
language that was more difficult, more complex, that requ y 
to work hard at appreciating it, that you couldn't expect to aluat 
first go, that needed technical and professional knowledge to & y time 
it at all levels, this revolutionary explosion that spoke Jor 
while at the same time being traditional in the fullest, pe ode 
_: Of course! This was the language of criticism cae glibl 
painting, modern poetry, modern music. Of course! H of the 
I had talked of modern jazz, without realizing the br rn j” 
adjective: this was modern jazz, and Parker was 4 move 
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player just as Picasso was a modern painter and Pound a modern 


What poet. (AWJ 22) 

erity . , f 

y ot perhaps the most revealing moment in Larkin’s account of his revela- 

: Seater 

nder- tion is the relief that comes flooding in once he can feel that the 

ewed problem is not a gap in his understanding or sensibility but a gap in the 

sions history of the arts. 

ON of All I am saying is that the term “modern”, when applied to art, 

owed has a more than chronological meaning: it denotes a quality of 

e can irresponsibility peculiar to this century, known sometimes as 

rela- modernism, and once I had classified modern jazz under this 

Athis heading I knew where I was. (AWJ 23) 

titis Al-encompassing ideologies such as Larkin’s formulation of 

Leris modernism have both positive and negative functions, as Althusserian 

para critics point out. Positively, they allow us to feel better about our condi- 

I 

Says, tion by offering what look to be natural and seamless explanations for 

uia everything; negatively, they allow us to take imaginary explanations for 

UES real ones. Once Larkin has classified modern jazz under the general 

with heading of modernism, it is true that he knows where he is; he now has 

ei away of explaining every feature of the music of Parker, Coltrane, and 

ry.0 3 : 4 3 . 

i Davis. Unfortunately, this also means that jazz must now conform to his 

thor- adi 3 : à 

paradigm of modernism, and this produces a somewhat eccentric 

that history of jazz. 

onsi- ! ; ; pee foe 

ae An obvious example is Larkin’s attack on the university in the 
i A COR As : : 

an troduction to All What Jazz. The chief villain of literary modernism for 

Larkin is, strar 


ngely, not the artist but the academic critic. In “The 
E ple” (1957) he charges that poetry has lost its true (that 
a aa audience through a kind of conspiracy between 
indistin ane literary critic, and the academic critic, three classes so 
cam § uspable that “the poet has gained the happy position wherein 

Praise his own poetry in the press and explain it in the class- 


: Pleasure Princi 


story 
f the 
m of 
nusic 


"jans: T » 

e E en: The audience that reads poetry for pleasure has been 
neil Professors po audience of students who leari from their (mystifying) 
la Professor is nt reading a poem is hard work (RW 81). The university 
stan © is t the subject of some of Larkin’s most biting prose and verse. 
jue Den © Narrator of “Naturally the Foundation will Bear Your 
| m € A he is Jake Balokowsky of “Posterity,” and he is the speaker of 
oe deg neue Passage, designed to demonstrate how the academy has 
gliblt Conspiracy to deceive the contemporary audience: 

iW ve don’t trust your eyes, or ears, or understanding. They'll tell 
We TON this ig ridiculous, or ugly, or meaningless. Don’t believe 
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them. You’ve got to work at this: after all, you don’t ex 
understand anything as important as art straight off, do 
mean, this is pretty complex stuff: if you want to know 
complex, I’m giving a course of ninety-six lectures at the ler 
college, starting next week. ... After all, think what asses People 
have made of themselves in the past by not understanding Rie 
you don’t want to be like that, do you? (AWJ 23-24) 


Pect to 
you? | 


how 


As an argument about modern poetry, which flourishes to such an 
extent in the college classroom, this has some cogency, and Larkin was 
not alone in holding the position. (Blake Morrison reports that 
Larkin’s friend and fellow conservative Robert Conquest suggested ina 
1966 interview that a conspiracy existed between universities and Poets 
to promote ambiguity and difficulty, thus keeping university professors 
employed [The Movement 128-29].) But in applying the argument to 
jazz—which he also tries to move into the academy via “concert halls” 
and “university recital rooms” (AWJ 24)—Larkin produces only a cari- 
cature of art history. Jazz as an art form and jazz musicians as artists are 
notoriously unacademic. “It lacks the embedded institutions of the 
other arts,” Ted Gioia has noted, and he adds that the “group norms, 
exercised perhaps through academia or other mechanisms of standard- 
ization, would probably have stifled some of jazz’s greatest talents” (83). 
How is it possible for Larkin to argue that the sounds of Charlie Parker 
or Miles Davis are the result of a conspiracy of university professors? In 
large part because of the confluence of jazz and poetry, later to be 
mixed with conceptions of modernism, that began when Larkin 
became a jazz addict at the age of 12 or 13. 

And such a confluence may have implications for all the streams a 
converge. Larkin’s jazz criticism is informed by a conception of literary 
modernism. It may be that a reader of the poetry who brings to the 
reading a sense of Larkin’s jazz life will find in the verse various manifes 
tations of that life, some of them difficult to separate from aà style i 
quality we now think of as Larkinesque, although such a reading es 
require a more rigorous and extensive examination of both the ae 
and musical texts and conventions. It may also be that, apart from P 
that openly embrace jazz—“Reasons for Attendance,” “For a 
Bechet,” “Reference Back,” for example—the traces left by jazz Da inac 
in Larkin’s verse are so elusive, so deeply submerged as to be neal Lae 
cessible, or to be retrievable only through more speculative i the 
Still, it is intriguing to conceive of a jazz or blues intertext inh af 
Larkin canon that may be glimpsed now and then, as in the ee hall 
Larkin’s last great poem “Aubade” (CP 208), “I work all day, 4° 8 
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drunk at night,” a line that, read in another context, could as easily be 


Ct to attributed to Sleepy John Estes or Blind Lemon Jefferson. 


Ou? | 
| how | 
= NOTES | 

b 
art— 1] have used the following abbreviations for frequently cited works by 
larkin, for Anthony Thwaite’s edition of the letters, and for Andrew Motion’s 
Shen biography: All What Jazz (AW), Collected Poems (CP), Required Writing (RW), 

Selected Letters of Philip Larkin (Letters), and Philip Larkin: A Writer’s Life (Life). 


n Was "In Stomping the Blues Albert Murray quotes (disapprovingly) the definition 

that ofthe blues offered by the Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend— 
lina the “tender, ironic, bitter, humorous, or typical expression of a deprived 
poets people” (Murray 74). On the issues of the blues as the music of deprivation and 
>SSOrs the blues as fundamental to both jazz and rock and roll, see, for example, AWJ 


nt to 36, 86, 87, 234-35, 266, and Life 46-47, 57. In general, Larkin thinks of the 


halls’ blues both as a kind of jazz and as the basis of all jazz. Very early in his jazz 
_ | career he came to the conclusion that “there is only one kind of jazz, and that’s 
Cari- Blues, or music based on the Blues” (Life 46). In All What Jazz he writes that 
ts are “blues lie at the heart of rock,” which is “only certain elements in the blues 
f the isolated, coarsened and amplified” (266). 
orms, ‘This is quoted from a 1968 Guardian interview in Rossen (100). The whole 
anh passage is of interest because of Larkin’s explicit comparison of jazz and poetry: 
(83). In many ways I prefer it to poetry. I listen to it while dressing in the 
ler morning, turning to it in a way I should turn to poetry if I were living 
ih my life according to Vernon Watkins's standards. What did Baudelaire 
: io Say, man can live a week without bread but not a day without poetry. You 
tO 


might say I can live a week without poetry but not a day without jazz. 


a J ‘The reviews continued until December 1971. The first edition of All What 
az (1970) contains the reviews between 1961 and 1968. The second edition 


l 3 
s that | ee) adds the reviews of the last three years. 
erary word D The Name and Nature of Poetry Housman argues against extending the 
o the Pana oc to verse that does not merit the term. Rather than calling it bad 
nifes Ywe should not call it poetry at all: 


Je . 
We should beware of treating the word poetry as chemists have treated 


Je of 
i te Word salt. Salt is a crystalline substance recognised by its taste; its 
b name is as old as the English language and is the possession of the 
oemi nlish people, who know what it means: it is not the private property 
oem Sa science less than three hundred years old... . The right model for 
idney anon is that chemist who, when he encountered, or thought he had 
plues peountered, a hitherto nameless form of matter, did not purloin for it 
inat which oe of something else, but invented out of his own head a name 
Jing man P ard be proper to it, and enriched the vocabulary of modern 
the Which a the useful word gas. If we apply the word poetry to an object 
8 of | heretog, es not resemble, either in form or content, anything which has 
nera ane, Ore been so called, not only are we maltreating and corrupting 
t hal Nguage, but we may be guilty of disrespect and blasphemy. (174) 
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The passage that occasioned this distinction is from Crashaw’s “The We 
“Two walking baths, two weeping motions, if Portable and compendious 9 
6I have used Nietzsche and Macherey in a similar manner in Early 
The Nietzschean Intertext. See chapter 2, “Stevens Reading Nietzsche,” for 
extended discussion of Macherey’s symptomatic reading. 
7The possibility that Larkin himself may have doubted the sincerity of the 
introduction is suggested by his remarks to Donald Mitchell, to whom Ail What 
Jazz is dedicated, and to Peter Crawley, sales director at Faber & Faber. He told 
Mitchell that the introduction was “not perhaps to be taken very Seriously” 
(Letters 408). To Crawley he said of the thesis of the introduction—that ‘port 
Parker jazz is the equivalent of modernist developments in other arts”: “I don't 
think this has actually been said before, and, while it may not be wholly defen- 
sible, I think it is sufficiently amusing to say once” (Letters 417). 


Eper’, 
Ceans,” 
Stevens 
a more 
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5 A A 
usy Mary Renault’s Historical Novels 
‘Post- 
don’t 
lefen- 
RUTH HOBERMAN 
k, Ed. 
idon: 
York: Mary Renault, born Mary Challans, published both nonhistorical 
and historical novels between 1939 and her death in 1983. Famous for 
Prose. her sympathetic depictions of male homosexuality, Renault was rumored 
A tobe a man herself. She was, in fact, a woman, living quietly near Cape 
Town, South Africa, with her lifelong companion Julie Mullard. But the 
1985. confusion about her sexual identity is revealing; throughout her work 
Renault focuses primarily on male characters, and in many of them her 
ee Narrator—and her sympathies—seem male. Theseus, in The King Must 


‘Nev 4 mn Bull from the Sea, is a tough, womanizing hero who unites and 

€s Greece under the leadership of patriarchal Athens, and even 
92. makes an Amazon fall in love with him before he oversteps himself and 
"8ically—through the machinations of a woman—causes his son’s 


adon: oo from Heaven, The Persian Boy, and Funeral Games, about 
ring e the Great, chronicle the noble if doomed attempts of men to 
that a to a chaotic world. Setting her novels in historical periods 
Mm ifth-¢ ved women little power—the legendary Greece of Theseus, 
igh for ie BC Athens, and fourth-century BC Persia—and narrating 
and! acter € most part in the first person from the standpoint of a male char- 
D ben PAN seems enamored of male dynamos like Theseus and 
De leader, ee the Great, alike in their “precocious competence, gift of 
nd 8 | sip, and romantic sense of destiny” (King 333). 
fd tharacte, Would a lesbian novelist, in novel after novel, focus on male 
$. 


tithe, with women playing only marginal, often stereotypical roles 
Monsters or victims? The most obvious answer is that once 
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Renault had chosen to write historical fiction set in the ancient World 


she could hardly do otherwise and remain plausible. This is the answe ; 
of Marguerite Yourcenar, another lesbian historical novelist prone x i 
assuming male narrative masks, when she explains her focus on male 0 
experience in Memoirs of Hadrian. Women, she said, could not Possibly A 
be plausible subjects for historical fiction because their lives were $0 te 
secret and limited. She writes: ie 
Another thing virtually impossible . . . to take a feminine char- th 
acter as a central figure, to make Plotina, for example, rather mi 
than Hadrian, the axis of my narrative. Women’s lives are much be 
too limited, or else too secret. If a woman does recount her own all 
life she is promptly reproached for being no longer truly femi- h 
nine. It is already hard enough to give some element of truth to F 
the utterances of a man. (Yourcenar Hadrian 327-28). n 
But then the question is: Why choose a genre and setting so uncon- co 
genial to the depiction of female experience? My argument here is that he 
for Renault, as for Yourcenar, the choice is a strategy. Through her 
choice of subject, Renault was donning a male mask in order to trespass the 
on particularly “male” turf; knowledge of the classical world had long tur 
served to define the British ruling class and to justify its position of wit 
cultural privilege. In the process, Renault’s use of masks suggests that ab: 
gender is itself more masquerade than biological essence and that the pre 
phallus, crucial indicator in Western culture of sexual difference, may tize 
not be as clear a gender marker as it seems. For while Renault’s work at the 
times echoes in troubling ways her culture’s sexual stereotypes, it also in 
works against them, depicting and celebrating sexual ambiguly: , 
Renault does this in two ways: by depicting female characters who 19¢ 
identify with masculinity rather than femininity and thus cross genin Wi 
boundaries, and by depicting male and female bodies with hae ny 
attention to their genitals that the exact location of those genua ihe 
becomes uncertain. ; 3 
Renault’s preoccupation with male characters led Carolyn Hele a 
to argue in a 1976 article that “Renault’s work perfectly demons N 
the woman writer’s deep need to affirm the patriarchal structure sh a 
Ten years later, in No Word from Winifred, her 1986 detective ‘yet 
Heilbrun (writing as Amanda Cross) returns to the same problem ' Pa 
she has Kate Fansler complain of a Renaultlike historical novelis" of | a 
All the protagonists are men; the only women chara i Ben 
substance are seen negatively, like Ariadne, for examp © ation: {eo 
made to become the worst sort of monster of male ima 
gnawing on pieces of human flesh. (129) 
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orld =~ far from affirming patriarchy, however, I will argue that Renault’s 


\swer historical novels depict the human body in such a way as to undermine 
1€ to the sexual categories on which patriarchy rests. In the process, I hope 
Male o broaden our understanding of why female writers might focus on 
sibly male characters and of how even popular, apparently “middlebrow” 
re $0 texts such as Renault’s can work not merely to reinforce “the dominant 


beliefs and social structures of [their] culture” but also to question 
them (Greenblatt 231). Underlying Renault’s apparent exaltation of 


ae male achievement is an obsessive interrogation of the relationship 
nuch between the human body and power. As a post-Freudian woman and as 
“Own alesbian, Renault was deeply concerned with the relationship between 
mn phallus andi power, between bodily taxonomy and personal identity. 
Heilbrun writes of Renault’s fascination with “male wholeness” (231). 
In fact, Renault’s novels examine—without endorsing—precisely that 
icon- contrast between male wholeness and female incompleteness posited by 
that her culture and deeply troubling to ambitious women. l 
1 her Renault does this in part through her manipulation of incongruity: 
spass the intensely desiring gaze, a staple of heterosexual romance, is here 
long turned solely on the male body; scholarly historical allusions mingle 
n of with grotesquely vivid depictions of bodily mutilation and veiled or 
that absent genitals. But Renault’s most subversive tool is the mask, more 
t the Precisely what I call “masquing the phallus”: a phallocentrism so drama- 
ry! Ree es denaturalized, turned into masquerade, and a fetishism 
ate lala re t jaeenitas themselves, undoing our certainty about where, 
iy aoe p allus is, and who has it.' ; 
oft 1966 The a sores the notion of the mask most completely in her 
ndet cone ask of Apollo. Worn by the actor Nikeratos when he imper- 
auch vies x god, We mask also serves as a symbol for the god himself, 
pital ieee praca ascdics are performed. The actor pours himself into 
tity but i meee his performance to be shaped not by his own iden- 
brun is what me € demands of the play and the god. For Renault, the mask 
erates wasa Wears when she writes; her writing, like Nikeratos’s acting, 
231): Cn Ger y Into the mind and body of another. For both, the personae 
rove, on a ape cer lines. Renault herself, as storyteller, repeatedly puts 
when Offers ee sk and Nikeratos often plays female parts. The mask 
tenata AE of any merely human identity and, along with it, 
8 of couldn't a ce of gender as well. Or does it? Given that Greek women 
ho i Bender it ee On stage, the mask is a giveaway that whatever the 
ations NVokin picts, the body behind it is male. The mask, then, while 


€ power to move from one gender to another, also implies 
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masculinity, since historically the person with the freedom to mak 
these changes is likely to be male. When Renault puts on her ii 
narrative mask, she is simultaneously asserting her masculinity (in E 
freedom to assume the mask) and her transcendence of gender (in that 
the mask could signify either gender). Thus the mask implies that shi 
possesses a phallus at the same time that it suggests gender is itself ą 
disguise, not determined by bodily taxonomy at all. Like the codpiece 
Marjorie Garber describes as a theatrical expression of female 
fetishism, the mask is “a sign of what might—or might not—be ‘under 
there.” (50). 

Marguerite Yourcenar’s version of the mask is more abstract but 
serves a similar purpose. Just as Renault sees identification with the 
mask as the artists goal, Yourcenar aims above all at what she calls 
“impersonality”; just as the mask is historically coded as male, so too is 
this impersonality. According to Yourcenar: 

There is in some very great men, a tendency toward complete 
impersonality, of which Hadrian speaks to us: “A man who reads, 
reflects, or plans belongs to his species rather than his sex; in his 
best moments, he rises even above the human.” Such imperson- 
ality is much more rare, at least up to now, in even the most 
eminent of women. (Open 227) 


Both writers, then, are seeking a contradictory kind of transcen- 
dence—a space beyond gender that is nonetheless already encoded as 
male. In exploring that space, they cannot escape its culturally atrib 
uted masculinity, but merely by entering it, they turn masculinity itsel 
into an act of mimicry and repudiate the “lack” by which it would 
define the feminine. Elizabeth Grosz has written rather tentatively ofa 
“Lesbian Fetishism?”—suggesting that some lesbians, like Freud's 
fetishist, disavow their own castration, finding in this disavowal “a form 
of protection . . . against the personal debasement and the transformi 
tion of [their] status from subject to object, active to passives a 
‘phallic’ to ‘castrated’—Freud’s ‘definition’ of femininity” (49): 
Renault’s adoption of a male narrative mask is just such a strategy: i 

Freud’s fetishist, of course, is the male who, unable to ye a 
reality of his mother’s lack of a penis because of the implied E 
his own, posits a substitute in the form of a fetish (Freud 152-5 ) exis 
fetish then, by serving as the maternal phallus, both affirms (by fia 
tence as a substitute) and denies (by disguising or hiding) the he 
castration (156). While Freud’s fetishist is always male, fem A 
rists have suggested that female fetishism may be i “i the 
deconstructing sexual categorization. Sarah Kofman Eee 
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oman with the “masculinity complex” (one of the three develop- 
ae alternatives described by Freud in “Feminine Sexuality”) that 
a “has the audacity not to hold herself in contempt, not to feel humil- 
ated, not to feel any narcissistic wound.” Identifying with the phallic 
mother, she refuses to ‘see her own castration. Her blindness, Kofman 
yrites, is the female equivalent of fetishism (203). In this context, the 
mask, with its ability to disguise gender contradicted by its availability 
only to male actors, is itself a kind of fetish. In The Mask of Apollo its role 
js almost literal: According to Nikeratos, his mother placed him as a 
wo-week-old infant in a Gorgon mask “to keep me from the draft . . . 
and found me sucking the snakes” (6). The Gorgon, of course, with her 
smake-laden hair, is an impressively phallic mother. But while for 
Nikeratos the mask provides emotional safety from the castration he 
might otherwise fear because he surpasses his father as an actor, for 
Renault the mask is a rejection of sexual dichotomizing. It is, as Grosz 
suggests, a disavowal of castration, allowing her to identify with male 
privilege and narrative authority, a fetish that seems simultaneously to 
masque or dramatize masculinity, and to mask or hide its absence, but 
one that constantly draws attention to its own artifice. It is not an 
attempt to become a male but a refusal to be seen unproblematically 
as “female.” 

For Renault, the attraction of the male mask is linked to Platonism, 
4 philosophy that seems, through its emphasis on disembodied spiritu- 
ality, to dispense altogether with the issue of gender. In The Mask of 
Apollo, both Nikeratos, the male narrator, and Axiothea, the female 
sheddin wee admire Plato, and both fog in erence e way pi 
hay een i definitions. As an actor, Nikeratos jetan a 
iy he ee oles. Identifying with Axiothea’s ambiguous sexual i em 
n ments, “She was the same sort of woman as I was a man 


e and tells her, “There are two natures in most of us who serve the 
8d [Apollo] ” (77), 


While Plat 
Mpening 

4 wvestism, 
«tue to th 


© worries about the social impact of theater and thus has 
effect on Niko’s profession, he does endorse Axiothea’s 
She explains to Niko, “As for my clothes, he said one must 
€ mind before the body” (74). For Plato such an allegiance 
“matic: “The soul reasons best . . . when it is most by itself, 
e e body and as far as possible having no contact or asso- 
sheddin 5 It in its search for reality” (Phaedo 14 [65c]). In mentally 
her body pe ody, Axiothea presumably escapes sexual definition by 
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Axiothea is one of a series of female characters created by Ren si 
who feel misplaced in their female bodies—a series that iim a 
Colonna Kimball, Purposes of Love, Leo Lane, The Friendly Young a 
Hippolyta, Bull from the Sea; Eurydike, Funeral Games; and Reni bu 
herself. Renault writes that she considered herself an “honorary ie rm 

for much of her childhood (“Mary Renault” World 1201). But when she 
found herself in a “conventional girls’ boarding school,” the pressures pa 
of gender became unavoidable. It was at that point that Renault dre 
became “riveted by Plato” (“Mary Renault” Dictionary 132), whos err 
valuing of immaterial soul over physical embodiment would have an ide 
obvious appeal. Throughout her life, Renault read and reread Plato’s anc 
work, alluding to The Phaedo in The Charioteer, and using Plato as a char a 
acter in The Last of the Wine and The Mask of Apollo. The Greeks, for she 
Renault, and especially Plato, appeared to offer a world in which Co 
self-transcendence was possible and gender irrelevant. “Greeks asked Wh 
what a man was good for,” she writes in her afterword to The Frendl 
of 1 


Young Ladies, “and the Greeks were right. People who do not consider 
themselves to be, primarily, human beings among their fellow-humans, 
deserve to be discriminated against . . .” (Friendly 283). People should 
simply act free, she seems to suggest, and they will be. 

But is the transcendence embraced by Axiothea possible? Is the 
call to be a “human being” worth following, or is it simply an invite 
tion—destructive to the female in body—to be a man? Greece 
“tolerant individualism,” after all, extended only to men, ancient 
Greece was, as Renault acknowledged, a “man’s country” Cua 
Renault” New York Times). For such late nineteenth- and early twentieth 
century thinkers as J. A. Symonds and Edward Carpenter, Platonit 
idealism was inseparable from the idealization of masculinity. m 
apparent escape offered by Plato thus seems to lead yet again 10 A 
equation between greatness and masculinity and hence to an affir 
tion of “patriarchal structure.” 

Like many other women writers who envied male male 
freedom, Renault seems in her youth to have seen herself as mor tah 
than female. The young Willa Cather, who like Renault eon 
admired Alexander the Great (O’Brien 82), identified with boj 
criticized women as weak, trivial, and self-involved: i 

Women are so horribly subjective and they have such an o | 
the healthy commonplace. When a woman writ 5 og with” | 
adventure, a stout sea tale, a manly battle yarn, anyt ye 
wine, women and love, then I will begin to hope for 
great from them, not before. (Cather 409) 


power and 
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a cimilarly Leo Lane, the young lesbian in Renault’s early nonhistorical 


aan novel The Friendly Young Ladies, wants above all else to be “a man with 
tas his friend, emotion-free, objective, concerned not with relationships 
aa put with work and things, sharing ideas without personal implication to 
ie spoil them, easily like bread or a pint of beer in a bar” (164). 

en she In Renault s work, People with ambiguously gendered inner lives, 
P particularly if they are intelligent apd ambitious, choose to mimic the 
e dress and behavior of men. Leo, a “slim, dark-haired youth in a fish- 
a erman’s jersey (55), has a feminine blonde lover named Helen and an 
ave an idealized male friend, Joe, who “let her be what her mind had made her 


Plato's and her body refused” (164). Similarly, Axiothea begins by dressing as 
a char. aman in order to participate on equal terms in Plato’s Academy. “But,” 
ks, for she tells her friend Nikeratos, echoing Radclyffe Hall’s Stephen 
whieh Gordon, “. . . having put them on I found they fitted my soul” (74). 
asked ý While these characters seem to be transcending gender, they are in fact, 
Friendly of course, aligning themselves with, rather than challenging, the power 
sider of masculinity. 
umans, But even when Renault writes of male beauty and male homo- 
should sexuality in terms strikingly similar to those of Carpenter and Symonds, 
she is not simply idealizing male energy and power, nor does she whole- 
Is the heartedly accept her culture’s notion of sexual difference. Esther 
invite Newton uses the term “mannish lesbian” to describe those lesbians 
reeces | Who, like Leo Lane or Radclyffe Hall’s Stephen Gordon, adopt mascu- 
ancient | line traits as part of their identity, and she defends their 


(“Mary hee which to a large extent reinscribes traditional sex roles—as 
ntieth map cally necessary. Such a “symbolic fusion of gender reversal and 
Jatonic pape cuality was overdetermined,” she writes (565). Sexologists like 
y., The het Ebing and Ellis associated lesbianism with masculinity, and for 
1 to an em, “any §ender-crossing or aspiration to male privilege was probably 
ffien™ | “Y™Ptom of lesbianism” (566). 

ai altonon cth-century sexologists associated male anatomy with male 
ae fn igen) Any woman who aspired to this autonomy was “masculine,” 
re má 


ir : 5 ae wih e a 
terms. In creating and identifying herself with “masculine” 


i e 
jul mcs Renault was at least questioning the notion that her destiny 
ye for ened by her anatomy. For Leo Lane, who writes cowboy novels, 

fot | Nove na Kimball, a “mannish lesbian” in Renault's first published 
oro | Whose ae °ses of Love, who reads cowboy magazines, and for Renault, 
ot ji on first attempt at fiction was a Western (“Mary Renault” World 
veil | define Avolvement in a masculine genre offers a freedom culturally 


Picture a Reco bne: Amid the cowboys, Colonna becomes “her private 
‘tself,” the Dude of Two-Gun Dude 
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Clean-limbed, with sinews of steel and whipcord, she toted h; 
silver-mounted guns, knotted his silk bandana, canted t 
elegant ten-gallon hat, confounded his hairy rivals, shot u i 
enemies, and kissed his pale-pink, incidental girl. Pains 
323) 


In Purposes of Love, Renault seems impressed by those who, like Colonna 
Kimball, cannot be easily classified: “There was an inevitable attraction 
about people who overlapped categories and threw down walls in the 
mind” (42). As Esther Newton insists, the “mannish lesbian” does Not 
only assent to patriarchal sexual categories (male = ambitious, 
powerful, sexual; female = subservient, weak, passive); she also ques- 
tions them, for by existing at all, she blurs them (Newton 573). This 
blurring disturbs ordinary men, for they perceive the threat it poses to 
their phallic-based hegemony. “Do you know,” Axiothea asks Nikeratos, 
“you are the first man to be my friend who has not been a philosopher? 
The rest have thought me a monster” (77). By masquing masculinity, 
the “mannish lesbian” turns gender into a costume rather than a 
biological essence. Even as Renaults “masculine” females glamorize 
masculinity, they challenge gender boundaries simply by being as they are. 

So, too, do Renault’s homosexuals. In novel after novel, Renault 
depicts relationships between men with the intensity and sympathy 
more traditionally reserved for heterosexual romance. Alexis and Lysis 
in The Last of the Wine, Alexander and Hephaistion in Fire from Heaven, 
Nikeratos and Thettalos in The Mask of Apollo, all find in each other 4 
source of deep physical and emotional satisfaction. Renault's treatment 
of homosexuality derives from her Greek sources—most obviously 
Plato—and their interpreters (Carpenter, Symonds, Hans Licht). But i 
also serves her larger purpose of destabilizing our notions of sexual 
identity. 

Again and again, the male body is objectified by a desiring Ta 
Alexis, posing for a sculptor as the dead Hyacinth, a boy belove ch 
Apollo, evokes the many precedents Greek culture offers for aA 
desire. Women occasionally flit in and out of characters’ beds, pr 
least in the non-Theseus novels, the young man is clearly the don 
standard of beauty. As a girl, Axiothea is all but invisible; as a 333) if 
is the object of admiring gazes and sexual innuendo (Mask ae 
Renault’s depiction of men admiring male bodies suggests al 
for “male wholeness,” it also, by turning the male body intra 
of desire, shows men to be removable from their subject posito welt 

Renault’s depictions of homosexual eroticism echo 1° “esi 
tions of heterosexual romance: intense but allusive, focusing ° 
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į consummation. The effect, however, is not to place one man ina 
no 


d his | onsistently “feminized” role, but to question the process by which we 
i 5 yender these erotic positions. When Alexis, for example, tells us of a 
"poses moment with his lover Lysis, his relative passivity is “feminine,” but as the 
wo men have just speared a boar together, the effect is disconcerting: 
lonna My garland had slipped back on my hair as I ran; he put up his 
ction hand to it, and it fell behind me. I could hear the vine shedding 
its last heavy drops upon the terrace; the croak of a frog at the 
3 the cistern beyond; and my own heart beating. 
ae I said, “Iam here.” (Last 252) 
ques- The euphemistic shifting of attention from Alexis’s body to nature 
. This projects his desire onto vine and frog; only belatedly does he recognize 
HUD the beating heart as his own. A strategy typically used to evoke female 
ratos; sexuality is here—unsettlingly—applied to a male. 
pher? When sexual excitement is not deflected onto nature, it is 
liniy, described in ambiguously gendered terms, often as a process of 
anga melting. When Alexander looks into Hephaistion’s eyes, for example, 
rorize 


in Fire from Heaven, “Hephaistion felt as if his midriff were melting” 


Tae (181), an oddly nonphallic expression of male desire. And when Lysis 
nau 


kisses a cut on Alexis’s foot in The Last of the Wine, he comments, “My 
peny soul melted and fled; the wound in my foot, which the water had 
E pened, streamed out scarlet over the wet rock” (143). The scene 
here oy simultaneously the defloration of a dephallicized Alexis and 
ment ian toretation Lysis supplies—an act of blood brothership. The 
‘ously cue he says, “when they swear friendship mingle their blood, gr 
Butit m t I forget” (143). Alexis’s body at this moment can be read inter- 
sal geably as female (wounded, entered) and male (sworn 
exU “mrade-in-arms) ; 
gaze: enn moment of sexual consummation itself is always elided. Of 
ed of only th Fi relationship with Hephaistion, for example, we are told 
such | of the erent friends, who had bet among themselves as to the status 
but at familiar attonship, “read the signs with which their youth made them 
inant Tally Mea Lad up” (Fire 253). The effect of all this indirection, 
y, she Nee po © Mask” the phallus—to underplay and overlook its pres- 
3): Nas homosexual lovers, despite their occasional positioning 
ation | sey) OU Passive, do not fit into any stable hierarchy based on their 


; al or ee f : É 
objet lets ar "gans Or activity. If Renault and her “mannish lesbian” charac- 


Task» «. V@Squing” the phallus, her depictions of homoeroticism 


Side ¢ $ depicting a sexuality in which the phallus seems, finally, 
€ point. 


nve 
| esit® 
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Even in her Theseus novels, Renault is able to create conving 
incarnations of gender-category overlappers who challenge A 
assumptions about sexual polarities. While Renault’s depiction of st 
archal Theseus defeating and transforming the matriarchal cultures E 


Eleusis, Athens, and Crete suggests a rigidly polarized view of sexual i 
identity, Queen Persephone, Ariadne, Medea, and Hippolyta are 7 A 
simply marginalized monsters, courageously suppressed by male bo 
heroes. The entire island of Crete in The King Must Die, and the fa 
Amazons in The Bull from the Sea, offer realms of sexual ambiguity that ha 


threaten constantly to destabilize the distinctions by which Theseus and sp 


his culture maintain their identity. 
Decadent and defeated by the end of The King Must Die, matri- afi 


linear, mother-god worshipping Crete nonetheless maintains its hold no 
on the former bull-dancers, who have been “rescued” from a place cal 
whose loss they mourn. In the Cretan bull-court, sexual differences are dri 
obliterated; “life and honor came before boy or girl” (Bull 6). The girls' ho 
and boys’ bodies come to resemble each other: the ideal bull-dancer ma 
borrows qualities from each. At the start of Bull from the Sea, Theseus is Fre 
unrecognizable in his bull-leaper’s guise; slim and smooth-shaven, he gel 
wears kohl around his eyes and a tight belt around his waist. Not until fen 
he dresses again as an Athenian can he be recognized as his “father's are 
son” (4). Homosexual relationships are common and honored among bef 
women as well as men. In Bull from the Sea, the female bull-dancers and tio 
lovers Pylia and Thebe die nobly together in their effort to ape a 

es. The i 


rampaging Cretan bull and to escape rigid Athenian sex rol ; 
called us haters of men,” Thebe says as she dies. “There is nothing lef 


like the Bull Court. No honor” (34). While Medea and Phaedra E f 
certainly seen in negative terms, those women who mingle traditional) 
male and female attributes—such as the bull-dancers Pylia and Thebe— 
offer alternative, genuinely destabilizing models of female vias ‘Jarl 

The Amazon Queen Hippolyta in Bull from the Sea has 4 ime 
duplicitous sexual identity. She is as much Theseus’s double * 0 
opposite, insistently colleague as well as lover; “we learned as a) a 
each other in battle as we did in bed,” Theseus remembers eH Be 
Nancy Huston has pointed out the historical incompatibility ot an it i 
sexual love and war; intercourse was supposed to make both me al i 
women unfit for war (129), yet Theseus and Hippolyta Se att evo 
merge sex and military prowess. When Hippolyta has an op ¥ jmen! ung 
just after her capture, to kill Theseus, she refuses, not out Oe jsion onc 


-aerd r a 
but because she cannot break her warrior’s oath. Similarly, bee These 
to die for him is an example of “consenting sacrifice” to whic 
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ncing | himself aspires, not female masochism. # 

amour But the most impressive aspect of the Amazons cross-gender iden- 
‘Patri. tity is their bodily wholeness, which Renault implicitly contrasts with 
Tes of freud’s notion of woman as castrated man. Most of Renault’s woman 
Sexual characters are described through fragmented glimpses of body parts or 
re not clothes. Only the Amazons are described in terms of their entire 
male bodies. Theseus writes of recognizing Hippolyta from a distance: “I 
d the knew her by everything, though her face was too far to see: by her seat 
ry that on her mountain pony, the set of her shoulders, the tilt of her light 


us and spear” (125). 
The Amazons’ wholeness is made manifest in their ritual worship 


matri- of the goddess, in which they pierce themselves with daggers, yet are 
5 hold not wounded. “Her skin was as whole as polished ivory before the 
place carver scratches it,” Theseus says of one Amazon dancer who has just 
es are driven daggers into her breast, as he watches, transfixed with desire and 
> girls’ horror (Bull 128). In Freudian terms, Theseus’s response is a classic 
lancer male response to the female body: “Probably no male human being,” 
seus is Freud writes, “is spared the fright of castration at the sight of a female 
en, he genital” (XXI, 154), the wound, of course, being a standard image for 
t until female castration. But the emphasis here is on wholeness: These women 
ather’s 


are witnessed in the act of self-wounding, yet afterward appear as 
before. They are refusing, in Kofman’s terms, to “see” their own castra- 
rs and ton. Naomi Schor uses Kofman’s formulation in her reading of George 


mong 


re the Sand’s fetishism, which, she argues, exemplifies her “insistent and trou- 
H bling bisextuality”: 

u ; The wounds inflicted on the female protagonist's body as a 
Atl prelude to her sexual initiation are the stigmata neither of a 
ionall} turning away from femininity, nor even of a feminist protest 
ea against woman’s condition under patriarchy, but rather of a 
è refusal firmly to anchor woman—but also man—on either side 
nilarly of the axis of castration. (369) 

ș his À 

a ow Emily Apter has pointed out the double message sent by Freud’s 
(052) tee Version of fetishism, which she describes as an “ambiguous state 
etero: is men nstifies and falsifies at the same time” (14). Renault's fetishism 
an al it iena profoundly ambiguous: In drawing attention to anatomy, 
ssf es the power of anatomy to shape experience. On the other 
unit} Woke 4 dwelling on dismemberment, wounds, and veils, all of which 


imen! ndere taneously the absence and presence of the phallus, she 
„cisi0n S our sense of certainty about how to classify bodies. She at 


r j $ Sa 
peset aws attention to and blurs the “axis of castration. 
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In The King Must Die, for example, Ariadne after the Dionysia 
rites is described as follows: n 
It [her hand] had lain closed on her breast, like a child’s wh 
has taken her toy to bed with her. Now when she tried to spre 
it out, the blood on it had stuck between the fingers, and die 
could not part them. But she opened her palm, and then I ae 
what she was holding. (King 323) 


With characteristic elusiveness, Renault never states directly what 
Ariadne is holding, but presumably it is the sacrificial king’s penis 
Theseus, though experienced in horrors, is shattered: 

.. . I turned away and leaned upon an olive tree, and almost 


threw the heart up from my body. I heaved and shivered in the 
chill of the evening; my teeth chattered, and water poured from 


my eyes. (323) 


Theseus could be horrified at the implied threat that he, like the 
sacrificed king, is in danger of losing his phallus; at the implied reality 
of the mother-without-a-phallus, which carries with it the implied threat 
of castration (if she had one, she wouldn’t need to take one; if she 
lacks one, so might I some day); or he could be horrified at the sight 
of Ariadne as a phallus-endowed woman—a phallic mother. Whatever 
the source, Theseus’s horror forces the reader into a hallucinatory 
world where the possession of a phallus is by no means certain oF 
unambiguous. 

A similar scene occurs when Theseus loses his loin-guard before 
15,000 spectators in The King Must Die: 
nished; then i 


but none thë 
d about my 


My belt held a moment, and I thought I was fi 
gave way. Scrambling off without much grace, 
worse beyond a nick in my side, I felt my loin-guar 
foot, kicked it away, and stood in the rink stark naked. 


~ from the 
. there came from the men a shout of laughter es 
women flutterings and little squeals. . . . I had all their ê 
(239) 
y Q 9 5 D both 
Once again, an elided object stimulates an extreme response: i ject 


3 2 . c ob 
cases, the emphasis is on the process of unveiling, with the actual ve the 
unmentioned. Ariadne’s hand and Theseus’s loin-guard are l 
“athletic support-belt” fetishized by one of Freud’s patients: dand 

a 
: : tea 
Analysis showed that it signified that women were ona othes? 
that they were not castrated; and it also allowed of the PF equal 
that men were castrated, for all these possibilities cou 
well be concealed under the belt. . . . (156) 
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David Sweetman, in his recent biography of Renault, recounts an 
ncident playing out similar concerns in Renaults own life. In the 
garden of her home near Cape Town, South Africa, accordin 
Guest, Mary Renault had a metal statue of Hermes. Irr 
decorous fig leaf it wore, Renault had it removed, only to 
nothing underneath it. She then commissioned a met 
and attach the missing genitals (Sweetman 280). As a true fetishist, 
perhaps, Renault should have preferred the fig leaf’s ambiguity to the 
certainty of exposure, but her very desire to meddle suggests a fascina- 
tion with the idea that the phallus—ultimate signifier 
difference—can be removed and replaced. 

The story of Renault’s Hermes replays a much earlier story of 
mutilated herms, when, on the eve of the Sicilian expedition in 415 BC, 
Athenians of unknown identity broke the phalluses from such statues 
throughout the city. Eva Keuls hypothesizes that Athenian women, 
aware of their city’s equation of male sexuality with military aggression 
and violence, expressed their revolt in the most symbolically vivid way 
possible (391). It is with precisely this night that Renault opens her first 
historical novel, The Last of the Wine, set during the Peloponnesian War. 
The night of the herms does much to explain Renault’s choice of a 
Grecian setting. For the Greeks, too, were obsessed with the relation 
between body and power. In this “phallocracy,” as Eva Keuls names it 
(1), the male body serves as cultural icon, the phallus signifying, in the 
Most literal Way imaginable, male dominance (2). 

The gaze of thousands is again focused on—or, more accurately, 
deflected from—the genitals in Funeral Games, when boyish Eurydike, 
ee address the Macedonian troops, realizes her menstrual period 
cen i Already she K A warning moisture. If she stood on the 
TRY to aie would see” (236). Speaking to the meeps is ts only 
ie. ro lish herself as queen and her husband, Alexander s idiot 
admired a as king. Eurydike had trained as we o 
that she peta she “had known as long as she could remem er 
uld have been a boy” (118). She alone, of all the aspirants 

power, glows as he did, with a kind of superhuman 
- The men know, of course, that she is a woman, but seem 
inert oak to love and follow her. But for her to stand with the tell- 
er clothes is impossible. It is all right to be a woman, but 


tO rey R i 
eal the “fact” of one’s castration: 
She had c 


g to John 
itated by the 
find there was 
alworker to create 


of sexual 


Nery (291) 


Mes willi 


er ome, the morning being fresh, with a himation round 
Shoulders, Now, carefully, she slipped it down to her elbows, 
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to drape in a curve over her buttocks, as elegant ladies wore itin Í 
fresco paintings. Getting to her feet, taking care oven ie Per 
T 


draperies, she said, “I do not wish to address the Macedonians” boc 
(236-37) i infi 
Feeling herself “cheated by her body at a great turn of fate” (236) x 
Eurydike exemplifies the issue at the heart of Renaults work 4 
Preferring to see herself as essentially male, she seems to incarnate 
female self-hatred; women to her are an “alien species, imposing no her 
laws upon her” (193), but her own body contradicts her freedom, mol 
leaving her, since all her allegiances are “masculine,” nothing but a bod 
sense of bitterness and failed ambition. But in fact her two weapons, cast 
silence and the veil, allow her to sustain a saving ambiguity. She is not pro 
exposed; she rises to power one more time before her death, destroyed Sym, 
finally less by her gender than by her equally power-hungry rivals, all of are 
whom will eventually die grotesquely. and 
Genital ambiguity reaches its height in Renault’s work in the beau- the 
tiful eunuch Bagoas, lover of Darius and Alexander in The Persian Boy. evil, 
Bagoas’s castration has placed him outside the categories of male and ont 
female: “There are eunuchs who become women, and those who do page 
not; we are something by ourselves, and must make of it what we can,” he 1 
he is told by a fellow eunuch (40). As with Theseus and Ariadne, the pass 
simultaneous presence and absence of the phallus attracts the fasci- Alex 
nated stare of others. Everyone wants to see him naked, and Darius then 
would “stand [him] . . . by the bed, and turn [him] ...- here and there 
to take the light” (31). ee 
trasts, as does} Imag 


Bagoas’s world of mutilation and decadence con 
Crete in The King Must Die, with the Athenian notion of the perfect Withi 
male body as cultural ideal. Bagoas tends Alexander’s body, cleaning as 
wounds and waste without disgust, kissing and admiring the va = 
scars Alexander acquires (197, 334). Bagoas’s father and numerot ak 
others lose ears and nose; thousands of Greek slaves lose 4 leg oe Prob 
a begging leper takes Bagoas’s alms in a “palm without thum dily E 
fingers” (14). This is a world of blurred boundaries, where 4 Bosy ) 


appendage one day may be decaying matter the next. there | beny 

The mutilated Greeks refuse to return to their home beer e heh 
they would be ridiculed, as would Bagoas. Bodily deformation a of | Creel 
worst thing that can happen to a Greek (thus Theseus’s hort ike 
Procrustes and his famous bed; and of Sinois Pinebender, the r° ent blon, 
The King Must Die, who ties his victims to two pine trees he be he bodie 
together, then lets them fly apart; thus also the outrage ed the Rena, 

ar): 


defacement of the herms during the Peloponnesian 
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itin ; persians, On the other hand, deformation is on a continuum with 
~ her bodily adornment (also despised by the Greeks), both being part of an 
ians,” infinite series of variations to which the body is prone. Crete and Persia 

suggest that the body’s parameters may vary, and gender is a question 
236), of shading, not absolutes. Such variations decenter the phallus as 
work, source of power. j 
rnate While Axiothea’s Platonism is belied by her body, which inscribes 
1g no her as female regardless of her own idea of herself, Platonism works 
dom, more effectively—if less explicitly—in The Persian Boy, where Bagoas’s 
but a body is as physically ambiguous as his self-image. Having been forcibly 
pons, castrated, Bagoas must learn that procreating dreams is as Satisfying as 
is not procreating sons. Here Bagoas echoes Plato, who writes in The 
royed Symposium that while women become “pregnant in body, ... men who 
all of are more creative in their souls than in their bodies” conceive wisdom 

and virtue—offspring “fairer and more immortal than sons” (209e). At 
beau: the opening of The Persian Boy, Bagoas’s father tells him that unlike the 
n Boy. ail, power-hungry eunuch who shares his name, he will be able to pass 


e and on the family honor—“you, and the sons of your sons” (5). Within a few 
10 do pages, however, this Bagoas too has been castrated. Only gradually will 


can,” he learn that reproduction can take place imaginatively, through the 
e, the passing on of dreams rather than genes, as he shapes posterity’s view of 
fast: | Alexander by helping Ptolemy write the history of Alexander, which 
Jarius then serves as Arrian’s source. 

there It is Bagoas, rather than Axiothea, who seems finally the most 


$ j | OLA . . 
“cessful incarnation of sexual duplicity. For while Axiothea can 


Ko) magine herself male and dress accordingly, her body still operates 
g ne Physical and social realm that defines her as female and can 
anigo hus lead her—as it does Eurydike in Funeral Games—only to conflict 
arios | Md self hatred, Bagoas, on the other hand, defies inscription as either 
ee eS or female. David Sweetman points out that Bagoas, the only 
Is p aior of Funeral Games, “seems to represent for Mary a solution to the 
nb Gi blem of Sender by being, like T. S. Eliot’s Tiresias, of neither, yet of 
bodily Oth sexes at once” (294) g, 

Finally it seems to me, Renault’s obsessive return to the relation 


there Ween : 
is the Phallus and power forces the reader’s attention so fixedly on 


ror 9 saa ody that she creates an uncertainty where none was before. 
per | These % Slon and shame at bodily mutilation in The Persian Boy, 
s bent | Moody a Mene honor beforenthe AueconsndancaengnnTiedae s 
atte Podies nd Eurydike’s and Axiothea’s need to disguise their female 
ro, the | Renaup, Suggest a culture haunted by the possibility of castration. 


Mphasis on this possibility, through her depiction of 
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wounds, elisions, veils, and dismemberment, is finally a refusal (t 
quote again Schor’s comments on George Sand), “firmly to anti 
woman—but also man—on either side of the axis of castration” (369) 
Renault was one of a number of female English historical Novelists who 
turned to the ancient world as their subject in the early to midtwentieth 
century. Throughout the nineteenth century, knowledge of the ancient 
world had set apart the British ruling class from its subjects. Once 
women gained access to the education that allowed them, too, to study 
it, it was inevitable that they would want to explore the implications of 
that world for women and for their own culture’s understanding of 
gender. For the lesbian, steeped in Ellis’s and Freud’s understanding of 
her “masculinity complex,” the phallus-obsessed world of ancient 
Greece was a suitable space in which to explore the relationship 
between gender and identity. Renault, donning her male mask while 
repeatedly masking the genitals of the bodies she describes, creates an 
unsettling world where bodies resist easy categorization as female or 
male, as “castrated” or not. 


NOTE 

' Masquerade is a term used by feminists to suggest the extent to which femi- 
ninity is a culturally induced performance. Mary Ann Doane, in suggesting the 
power of masquerade to denaturalize sexual roles, comes closest to my a 
usage. “The masquerade,” she suggests, referring to an exaggeratedly Mea 
display of femininity, “n flaunting femininity, holds it at a distance” (81). “a 
using masquerade to refer to a flaunting of masculinity—as represented we 
phallus. Like female masquerade, “masquing the phallus” suggests that Cae h 
is grounded not in the body but in performance—and thus not securi 
“grounded” at all. 
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Poetry and Synthesis: 
The Art of Samuel Menashe 


BARRY AHEARN 


Since publication of his first book, The Many Named Beloved 
(London: Golancz, 1961), little has been said about the work of Samuel 
Menashe. The MLA Bibliography doesn’t even know he exists. With the 
exception of short essays by Donald Davie and Derek Mahon, the crit 
ical record concerning Menashe consists of reviews, in which he has 
been briefly praised by such figures as Austin Clarke, P. N. Furbank, 
Stephen Spender, and Hugh Kenner.' The poet himself has been 
obliged to provide the most comprehensive account of his intentions 
and accomplishments.” : 

Menashe’s neglect becomes all the more striking when we consider 
how thoroughly his body of work exemplifies the synthesizing tendency 
prevalent in poetry since Wordsworth remarked in his preface to Lyne 
Ballads that “the primary laws of our nature” could best be illuminate 
by attention to “the manner in which we associate ideas in a stat? i 
excitement” (Wordsworth 39-40). More than a century laten Rober 
Frost called the excitement “enthusiasm,” and carried the notion 0 


association further. In “Education by Poetry” he observes that: . 
grace 

Poetry begins in trivial metaphors, pretty metaphors, hae 

metaphors, and goes on to the profoundest thinking oe i 

Poetry provides the one permissible way of saying One ; 

meaning another. (Frost 719) r 

Q yea 

He goes on to make an extraordinary claim. “I have wanted in i Ki 

to go further and further in making metaphor the whole of "perat 

(Frost 720). Frost implies that the mind habitually & orld: " 


: ; w 
metaphors, and by so doing makes what sense it can of the 
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other words, the mind's action is ineluctably a process of COTpEniSOm 
and synthesis, of Chas gas Frost remarks, a gathering metaphor. 

(Even Charles Bernstein, while fulminating against a “common reader- 
ship” OF “a common standard of aesthetic judgment,” finds himself 
speaking of poetic form as a matter of “putting things together, or strip- 
ping them apart” [1]; n other words, as acts of association or 
disassociation.) Menashe’s work exemplifies the associational and 
synthesizing power that Wordsworth and Frost deem central to poetry. 

He habitually juxtaposes and marries otherwise conflicting or diverse 
discursive categories. 

But if this is an old story with the poets, why single out Menashe 
for notice? At least part of his claim to our attention consists in the 
number of different kinds of categories he coordinates. We find him 
aligning the animate and the inanimate, the visible and the invisible, 
Hebrew and Christian tradition, the literary and the colloquial. 
Another, stronger claim on our attention is the exceptionally spare, 
rigorously economical means by which he accomplishes his synthetic 
legerdemain. 

Of course, only a series of close readings of his poems will demon- 


strate what I mean. Let me begin with an untitled poem from the 1961 
collection: 


A flock of little boats 
Tethered to the shore 
Drifts in still water .. . 


Prows dip, nibbling (Collected Poems 50) 


een: components are managed impeccably. The poem divides 
ae Fe ines | and 2 posit a Stasis, lines 3 and 4a dynamic. This effect 
ines cas ke disposition of nouns and verbs. Nouns in the first two 
Kaci ock, “boats,” “shore”) Onna? nose in the last two 
last ia " Prows”). In contrast, verbs (“drifts, ap ) are pushed to the 
tresses ak along with the participle (“nibbling ). Furthermore, the 
More f on the monosyllabic nouns ending lines 1 and oy but the 
i lines 3 and 4 end with trochees. This establishes a distinc- 
havering strc firm stress on stable materials (boats, shore) and the 
imagery P ress On liquid (water) and process (nibbling). In terms of 
on Water r poem successfully masquerades as a pastoral scene—but 
duatic 4 ith “flock” we are invited to see the little boats as so many 
bo : cep. Vocabulary aids the effect; animation is granted to the 
ainue of the poem’s observation that they drift in “still” water. 
Ye, the water seems motionless. The boats therefore appear to 


flui 
tion bety 
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be moving of their own volition. The act of observation itself is a cover 
subject of the poem. It gradually moves to a closer inspection of te 
scene, with attention shifting from the flock to the prows, This ie 
inspection of a particular part of the scene coincides with the 
narrowing in the number of syllables per line: 6, 5, 5, 4. 

We could see in this early poem a debt to imagism. If, as Pound 
suggested, imagism was partly concerned with the appreciation Of inyis. 
ible energies, we might locate the unseen energy in the currents 
moving so imperceptibly that the boats appear to possess a life of their 
own. Yet the poem insists on finding vitality in this moving still life; it 
moves beyond imagism by locating the energy in the things themselves, 
The poem virtually erases the distinction between the animate and the 
inanimate. Or, to put it simply, we are in the presence of a poem that 
sees all things as living. We need no longer hunt for invisible energies; 
to Menashe they are limpidly present. 

Menashe frequently points to an external reality not readily 
apparent to everyone, as he does in this untitled poem: 
My angels are dark 


They are slaves in the market 
But I see how beautiful they are (CP 29) 


In a process reversing the procedure of “A flock of little boats,” the 
increasing enlightenment about the essential nature of the “angels” is 
suggested by the increasing number of syllables in each line—5, 7, aa 
and by the greater number of voiced vowels in. the last line (4, versus“ 
in each of the first two lines). The first word of the poem, “My,” is juste 
fied by the unfolding of the rest of the poem. “They” are his anf 
precisely because he sees something essential about them unseen | 
anyone else. Understanding here represents possession. These pa 
“slaves in the market” to general notice, are secret messengers to ae 
who have eyes to see. Menashe, ever alert to etymologies, would = 
that angel derives from the Greek word for messenger. The messi" 
however, can only be delivered to the seer. 

Menashe can also see with eyes attuned to the spirit 
other artists, as in this account of a painting that hangs in 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: 


New York® 


Paradise—After Giovanni Di Paolo 


Paradise is a grove 

Where flowers and fruit trees 
Form oval petals and pears 
And apples only fair. . . 
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Among these saunter saints 

Who uphold one another 

In sacred conversations 

Shaping hands that come close 

As the lilies at their knees 

While Seraphim burn 

With the moment’s breeze (CP 26) 


In this poem Menashe melds Christian and Hebrew religious traditions. 
The first word of the poem—“Paradise’—directs us to a Christian 
ethos. The word does not appear in the Old Testament, but it does 
appear three times in the New. Yet at the same time, the first four lines 
detail a botanical scene reminiscent of the Garden of Eden. The next 
theological crux comes with “saints.” Di Paolo depicts Christian saints, 
yet the poem does not designate them as such, and the word itself is 
used in both Testaments. The close of the poem, with its reference to 
‘lilies” and “Seraphim,” also suggests an ecumenical landscape. Christ’s 
parable of the lilies of the field may come to mind, and lilies are ubiq- 
uitous in Christ iconology. The addition of “Seraphim” to the scene, 
however, points us back to a Hebrew source. As Menashe himself 
mentions in his autobiographical essay, seraphim comes from Hebrew 
and means “the burning ones.” The poem’s assertion that they “burn / 
With the moment’s breeze” brings these divine beings almost into 
lerrestrial existence, as if a zephyr composed of utterly sublunary air 
has an influence on these angels. The poem posits an analogy between 
the confluence of the divine and the mundane, on the one hand, and 
the continuity of a Hebraic and Christian mythology on the other. The 
Word paradise itself has a cross-cultural resonance. The Oxford Dictionary 
of English Etymology observes that it enters Latin from Greek but that it 
a pas in similar form in Armenian (pardes), Persian (firdaus), and 
ebrew (pardes). The spiritual concord becomes all the more 
Maced if we consider “the moment’s breeze” as not simply a 
nee He wind but the spirit of God passing by. On the whole, the 
ine meet sizes continuity and integration ‘over division. Sana 
the rhyy 'S capped by the last line, the only line in the poem in which 
Moet Stresses fall only on the voiced vowels. 

eryda ashe may not habitually converse with angels, but he finds ia 
seen in y Scenes the materials for extended vision, as we have already 
dinary i flock of little boats.” He partly convinces us of the extraor- 
diction, ature of the seemingly ordinary by skillful manipulation of 
hoes nine vocabulary of his poems modestly, almost imperceptibly, 
cal or literary sources. Flocks of sheep in the Bible are of 
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course commonplace—as in Psalm 23—and are often used 

metaphors for the people of God, especially in New Testament aa 
bles. Menashe carries the metaphor one step farther, by invoking a 
triadic chain: people, flock, boats. The first element is suppressed an 
rather it does not need to be invoked, because Menashe depends n 
our cultural literacy. Menashe can afford to remove a good deal from 
his poems, because he leaves the bare number of signals required Rr 
us to make connections to other texts. Reading his poetry, therefore, 
becomes an exercise in sensing how much lurks at the edge of the 
words. Witness the ghostly presence available in another untitled poem: 


The hollow of morning 
Holds my soul still 
As water in a jar (CP 22) 


Anyone who has read Menashe at length knows that biblical themes, 
names, and diction resonate within his early poems, of which “The 
hollow of morning” is one. Here, of course, the unusual word is 
“hollow.” We might suppose that it merely expresses the fact that the 
day waits to be filled with its events. Yet this interpretation clashes with 
the final image, one of fulfillment rather than expectation. A poem 
that speaks of the soul might be more profitably aligned with a well- 
known passage from the Old Testament, especially when the word 
“holds” is so prominently featured at the beginning of the next line. In 
the case of “The hollow of morning,” we need look no further than 
Isaiah 40.12, “Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand?” That understood, we see why the poem expresses sufficiency 
and even contentment rather than dull stasis or ennui. ; 

At this point, we may even draw an analogy between Menashes 
sense of the potential holiness of the everyday and his allusive pris 
The unspoken referents that hover at the edge of Menashe’s ling 
become the equivalent of the divine presence that pervades ordinar} 
objects and scenes. 

Another example demonstrates how unspoken context 
to his poems’ vitalities: 


S contribute 


In the catacomb of my mind 

Where the dead endure—a kingdom 

I conjure by love to rise (CP 25) 

us to expe"! 

n. Beginning 
tactic po 


The poem begins with a prepositional phrase, which leads 
some activity within the space designated by the prepositio 
with a prepositional phrase, however, has often been a 
adopt to defer activity. Witness the commencement of Whitman $ 
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of the Cradle Endlessly Bockinei and William Carlos Williams’s “By the 
pad to the contagious hospital ; both poems delay the arrival of the 
active verb for quite a long time. “Where the dead endure” is a modi- 
jing phrase, and the verb that should be the main verb of line TS,” 
js missing. In its place we find a dash. It is entirely appropriate that the 
main verb of the sentence should be missing just there, for line 2 is the 
kingdom of the dead. The elementary verb “to be” in any of its forms 
would be out of place, or any verb for that matter, since verbs suggest 
activity—life. (Note also that this is the only one of the three lines 
without any voiced vowels.) Indeed, only in the third line does the 
poem celebrate life, in this case a form of resurrection, and here we 

find a strong subject-predicate construction: “I conjure.” (Note also 

that this is the line that finally leads the poem out of the guttural to the 

liberating sibilant sin “rise.”) The poem plays a neat game of balancing 

the dead portion of the mind (memory of the dead) with the living will. 

That balance is suggested in the third word of the poem. The cata- 

combs were of course places where the dead were interred, but they 

were also the places where Christians (believers in the resurrection of 

soul and body) gathered. So the catacomb is a mixed arena of life and 

death—as is the memory and mind of the poet. 

“Kingdom” in its biblical usage has a divided history. In the Old 
Testament it refers only to earthly dominions. The New Testament, 
however, persistently mentions “the kingdom of God.” Its deployment in 
the poem suggests a compromise; the kingdom cannot be God's, since 
l exists in the poet’s mind, but it is not simply terrestrial either, since it 
inhabits an intangible space. Menashe draws repeatedly on sacred text 
ince context for his words. The sense of “rise” at the end of that 
i S us to the risen bodies of the New Koenen and subsequent 
ope variations on the word, such as Donne’s “arise, arise / From 

» you numberless infinities / Of souls.” 
aving invoked Donne, let us turn to a short inspection of ways in 

nashe responds to literary history. Sometimes he does so 
y echoing particular poets. But, unlike many other poets, he 
ee mour calling attention to his retrospective glance. More 
colloquial s tries to integrate the intonations of past masters with the 
Bla oma n the catacomb of my mind may echo a poet admired by 
tesonance R The expression “dead endure” has no apparent biblical 
Lost « X A at it could be a distant echo of a passage from Paradise 
Withoy ee love him that with him all deaths / I could endure, 
*Pplying ve lve no life” (9.832). In the following poem we find him 

rdsworth to a short message of consolation: 


Which 
simply, 
DS s 
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O Lady lonely as a stone— 
Even here moss has grown (CP 33) 


The iambic tetrameter, the caesura after “here,” and the reduction of 
the second line to trimeter suggest affinities with the first lines of 
Wordsworth’s “Lucy.”: “A violet by a mossy stone / Half hidden from 
the eye! —”. The choice of “stone” and “moss” directly remind one of 
Wordsworth’s lines. The poem’s rhetorical function is consolation 
whether of the lady, the speaker, or some companion. Perhaps related 
to the consolatory effort are the relatively high percentage of voiced 
vowels—9—in a poem of only 14 syllables. Their resonance belies the 
image of stark loneliness suggested by the first line’s vocabulary, 
Richness of sound, in short, belies the visual suggestion of solitude. The 
rhythm of the poem also works to qualify that image of isolation. The 
second line begins with a trochee, which, after the steady iambic march 
of the first line, produces a slight alteration to emphasize the hopeful 
qualification expressed by “Even.” 

Thus far I have looked at Menashe’s poetry in relation to religious 
and literary texts. Yet I would not want to leave the impression that he 
treats them in precisely the same fashion. Where the Bible may be 
construed as a communally produced text, literary texts are typical y 
the products of competitive individuals. If “Paradise—After Giovanni Di 
Paolo,” expresses the poet’s sense of the shared miraculousness of all 
true religious faith, another poem of some 35 years later takes for its 
subject one’s competitive relation to great artists of the past. Here we 
might invoke Harold Bloom’s concept of the predicament facing poeti 
that is, they have the burden of past glories to emulate and surpass. 
This poem never names the artist, but he plainly stands for those who 
have made a lasting personal mark. 


A Bronze Head 


He’s in his garden now 
Sucking his neck out 

Of a flower bed, 

A head without shoulders 


We are not statues yet 
Nor about to become 
Immortals, thoroughbreds 
At the starting post 
Programmed to run 

A race against ghosts 
Whose inside track 
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Stakes out the hindmost 
For us, taken aback 
By the prowess we lack (“Six Poems” 195) 


Asin “Ozymandias,” “Under Ben Bulben,” or “At Melville’s Tomb,” the 
poet faces a personal monument and judges its significance. In this 
articular instance, Menashe takes the monument as inviting invidious 
comparison between the legendary achievements of the dead artist and 
the abilities of the living one. Like the earlier poem, it begins with a 
pastoral evocation. In “Paradise—After Givoanni Di Paolo” we saw a 
paradisiac grove; here we have a flowering garden. The seraphim and 
saints of the other poem are here transformed to “immortals.” What 
was missing—or only implied in the earlier poem—was the presence of 
the poet himself. Here he steps forward, and the result is immediate 
division. If in the earlier poem the disembodied visionary traveling of 
the observer could arguably put him on the same plane as the saints 
and seraphim, the emphasis on physicality here prevents that commin- 
gling. There is a compelling switch here; where immortality had been 
figured as an almost-human substantiality in the earlier poem, here it is 
divided into two antithetical forms that stand outside the pale of living 
things: bronze monumentality and ghostliness. The terms in which the 
poem casts immortal fame effectively make the divide from ordinary 
mortality all the wider. In the first poem, it had been possible—given 
the terms in which the immortals were conceived—for ordinary human 
form and activity to approach their state. In this poem, the forms of 
mortality are double and equally distant from ordinary human form 
and activity. (Menashe implies in these two poems that the ability to get 
m touch with the holy is a common human trait, though often under- 
developed, but that the progress toward artistic fame is arduous and 
that the laurels are accorded only to a few.) 
args om of “A Bronze Head” also suggests the e p 
ire e na of Shakespeare. It has the 5 E require of a 
te ade ce closing couplet typical mee Sha RS e 
int that eee could interpret the a eae en ee os 
Menger are to look for the evelopme pa 
an sonnets: three quatrains and a couplet. Indeed, a look 
Sit ae Suggests tantalizing similarities to Shakespearean develop- 
alteration , a Image of the “immortal” in immobile splendor; second, 
image e a the Image to that of a racehorse; third, expansion of the 
the ae at of the sweepstakes race. Finally, the closing couplet shifts 
8€ back to the initial position of stasis, or at least sudden 
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balking. (“Taken aback” is originally a nautical expression des 
the sudden slowing of a ship when a shift in the wind causes in ae 
| be pressed back on the mast.) There are also traces of the ere et 
| rhyme scheme of sonnets, but these are only traces: bed/head/tho. 
| oughbreds; post/ghosts/hindmost; track/aback/lack. Is thi 


Cribin 


S poem wil 
struggling, but failing, to be a sonnet? cat 
| Fame is the spur, yet the poem's diction and enjambment the 
suggest that the aspiration to be an immortal entails certain risks. As lin 
the first stanza indicates, this immortal is “sticking his neck out.” The aul 
expression suggests that this figure has paradoxically put himself at fit 
peril. How can that be, considering that this “bronze head” memori- au 
alizing him suggests a secure position, a form of immortality? The is 
poem seems to answer this by turning to the analogy of the racetrack, “pı 
Once elevated to the ranks of the immortals, the poem indicates, one 
has no secure niche in a pantheon but rather has been entered into {pl 
a new contest that begins after life’s struggle. This new contest occurs sul 
when other immortals’ reputations are stacked up against one’s own. no 
The “ghosts” in the race are all the other mighty dead, a formidable m 
host of competitors. Small wonder then that contemplation of the dir 
competition among the mighty dead should cause the end of the of 
poem to conclude that the living can only hope to trail badly in such wh 
a race. Of course, the image of the living trailing the mighty dead is uo 
also temporally appropriate. We are behind them in the sense that po 
they have already proceeded into death, the place to which we eye 
likewise are headed. The craving for literary fame, in short, becomes me 
in some respect a craving for death and for an inhuman status. 4 
Though the overt message of the poem’s conclusion may suggest 4 a 
lament at the lack of prowess that keeps us forever behind in the a 
race, there are undertones indicating that possession of such prowes x 
may be fatal. k” sus 
There are expressions in “A Bronze Head,” such as “taken gloze e clo 
that indicate another dimension to Menashe’s verse. He is a cones pas 
seur of common expressions. Consider the use of “mind’s €y? be 
“Telescoped”: Us) 
The dead preside be 
In the mind’s eye mo 
Whose lens time bends 
For us to see them Wo; 
As we see the light l ba 
Shed by dead stars bet 
Telescopes enlarge (“Six Poems” 194) 
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ribing ] i Hamlet's second scene, Horatio is prised to hear his friend Hamlet 
ails tè mark, «Methinks I see my father, Horatio.” Since Horatio has recently 
geen the ghost of Hamlet senior, he cannot be blamed for assuming 
/thor. that Hamlet at that moment has Spotted the specter. But to Horatio’s 
poem vild, emphatic, “Where, my lord?” Hamlet dismissively answers, “In my 
mind’s eye, Horatio.” The poem asserts that the dead “preside,” a word 
that in American English of the twentieth century would be most often 


men 
ks, i linked to judges, so much so that the word carries connotations of 
” The authority, dignity, and judgment. These are connotations that of course 
elf at fit the character of the ghost in Hamlet, who presents himself as an 
mori- authoritative witness and judge. So behind the beginning of the poem 
> The is faintly discernible the weight of a dead parent (or parents) 
track, “presiding” over the conduct of the living child. : 
3, one Another common expression, “to see the light,” is brought into 
lino jù play in line 5. Another, “to shed light” (on mysterious or obscure 
ccurs subjects), occurs inverted in lines 5 and 6: “light / Shed.” But these are 
own. not associated with any particular usage of them, as is the case with 
dable ‘mind's eye.” This step from a particular association to general usage 
f the diminishes the potency of the dead (in this case the permanent words 
f the of Shakespeare). Instead, the poem attributes power to those means by 
such Which the absent (dead people, dead stars) are brought to our atten- 
ead is ton: the living mind, the telescope. (We might also note that the 
> that poem hints at a medical fact about the effect of time on the human 
h we eye. As we grow older, the physical eye’s lens bends so that we become 
omes more farsighted. The poem suggests a comparable development in 
tatus: . Memory: As we grow older, the distant memories remain fresh and 
yest 4 Cleat—perhaps even more vivid than ever.) At the same time, the 
n the Sense of “shed” is stronger as “cast off.” The poem implies a universal 
owess ond uniting all those who have ever lived: the necessity of under- 
i tee such natural processes as aging and death. The title itself is 
pH) ‘ €ptible to at least two interpretations: first, as referring to the 
pes mae up of something to its shortest length (the mind bringing the 
k ; 


Ma eent together); second, as referring to something that can 

US). The nly at a distance (the immense distance between stars and 

etween ESEM works by paradox. As we age and put more years 

more and the past, our memories of the past grow clearer and 
Te dominant, 

Words, e ea to observe how skillfully Menashe uses common 
© Words Pe and parts of speech to suggest much more than the 

Sweep “aly EGS Note in this poem, for example, the implied contrast 

Vays” and “one day,” the words that frame the poem: 
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Always co 
When I was a boy of 
I lost things— ht 
I am still ; 
Forgetful— ie 
Yet I daresay me 
All will be found pi 
One day (CP 56) mi 
eos. ; P 7 F me 
“Always,” signifying an unchanging duration, is associated with a partic- la 
ular stage of his life. “One day,” which literally posits a specific time, iş i 
associated with an absolutely indefinite future. The poem relies on the 
fact that when we say “one day” we are actually putting off specific qui 
action into an indefinite time. When we say “always,” more often than evi 
not we really mean “quite a lot of the time.” Indeed, it might be argued eig 
that Menashe has—whether consciously or not—taken up Zukofsky's of 
contention that the “little words” are heavily freighted with history and thr 
tradition. As we have already seen, Menashe’s earlier poems frequently tw 
depend on a context of words (biblical, literary) that exist off the page. one 
In recent years, however, Menashe seems to have become more inter- an 
ested in producing effects simply by concentrating on the stat 
commonplace elements of daily conversation. ak 
Consider the play of colloquial phrases in “On the Level”: am 
In the sky’s eye test a 
Does this desk, level 
With the window sill, a 
Uphold my level best a 
Or is the bed better a 
For dreams that distill ca 
Words to the letter (“Six Poems” 194) 
The poem deploys three commonplace phrases, at the begino a 
middle, and end of the poem: on the level, [to do one’s] level best ! they 


$ 3 hal 
the letter. The first is most often used when we seek assurance t 


something is what it appears to be. It expresses a moral judgment: i 
second expresses our intention—or admonition to another—t? a a 
best possible job. This phrase also suggests a moral dimension, ae 
as we consider diligence a virtue. The third captures the intention t he 
something with precision. The poem alters each of the phai “on 
poem's first two lines trivialize—or rather literalize—the awi one: 
the level.” Now it has been made a physical judgment, nota me the 
But even as that physical sense of measurement is establish” pl 
second catch phrase is also brought into play. We could read it%® 
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tinuing the rumination about physical adjustments, since the syntax 
Per ciel best” arguably makes “best” an adverb modifying “Uphold.” Yet 
Fe phrase can also be read in its customary sense, as suggesting a 
raiseworthy effort. Finally, the last catch phrase captures both the 
morally laudable ambition of ie poet to create poems that will be 
precise and exact (“to the letter”) and intimates that our unconscious 
mind, which frequently produces amoral dreams, will provide the best 
means for attaining that precision and exactitude. It is a remarkable 
play on the old question of whether inspiration or craft should be most 
cultivated by the poet. 

Menashe’s scrupulous employment of literary, religious, and collo- 
quial expressions is coupled with a delicate sense of rhythm, a sense 
evident if we take a moment to look back at “Always.” This series of 
eight very short lines depends for part of its rhythm on the placement 
of stresses at the first syllable of each line. The poem is divided into 
three parts: lines 1 to 3, lines 4 to 5, and lines 6 to 8. In both of the first 
wo parts, we begin with a stressed syllable followed by an unstressed 
one (“Always,” “I am”), but the following lines (2 and 4, 5) begin with 
a unstressed syllable. This reinforces the sense of definitive, positive 
statement dwindling into slightly ashamed impotence. The assertive 
“always” degenerates into an admission of incompetence. The steady “I 
am still,” which we might expect to preface an assertion of continuing 
fortitude, simply leads us into the embarrassing confession of inepti- 
tude: “Forgetful.” The third section, though, boasts lines that stress 
‘very initial syllable, lending extra emphasis to the bold statements 
about “All” and “One.” Even here, though, the rhythm qualifies the 
Statement, Ending the poem on a trochee detracts slightly but signifi- 
tantly from the attempt to put faith in the power of a future salvation. 
i P dox is present in Menashe’s oeuvre from beginning to end. It 
iss a common form of wisdom writing, from Heraclitus te tng 
Rees. poeiden this poem, which combines two of Menashe’s favorite 

» he passage of time and the physical body: 


Salt and Pepper 
for Calvin Bedient 


Here and there 
nite hairs appear 
n my chest— 

Age Seasons me 

Wes me zest— 

am a sage 

In the makin 


Sprint 
Prinkled, shaking (CP 160) 
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The poem balances two metaphors: life as culinary Preparation, life ) T 
physical deterioration. Menashe manages the association by calle i 
words common to both cooking and aging. Thus “seasons” has aş ae T 
meaning the flavoring of food. Yet another meaning, referring to a G 
passing of time with the seasons, must be taken into account. Later in we 
the poem, the relations are reversed. “Sage” first of all means someone th 
who has the advantage of being older and wiser; the second Meaning ist 
obviously indicates an herb. The final line is paradoxical, Here of 
Menashe becomes both chef and meal. He is “sprinkled” like a cut of fir 
beef, yet he is also “shaking,” a chef at work. Yet even though “shaking” M 
can be read in a positive light, it also suggests the tremulousness of a pe 
failing body. wl 
The presentation of paradox in Menashe’s poetry is elegantly co 

formal: 

Fo 
Fire Dance pl 
Must smiles subside in a sigh ph 
And sobs underlie laughter uti 
Shall we always leap high an 
With flames leaping after (CP 23) shi 
Here, we might say, is the human condition encapsulated in a small, r 
neatly balanced quatrain. The first two lines are balanced within them- 3 


selves. The first line weighs the plural “smiles” against the singular 
“sigh”; the second line pits the plural “sobs” against the singular wh 
“laughter.” In the second two lines the balance is varied, as in a theme it 
carried on in a different fashion; here the balance is not within the | P 


lines but between them. The positive third line is counterpointed M 
t in spa 


the pessimistic fourth line. The poem also manages a contras SE wh 
position between the first half and the second. The first "wo me no 
emphasize a downward movement in “subside” and “underlie,” oa em 
the last two lines create an upward movement with “leap high @ sol 
“leaping.” viy | Me 

Menashe’s handful of critics and reviewers take note of the ae to | the 
of his verse. Donald Davie even worried that Menashe’s en 22 
condense when revising would make it harder for him tO se Pe 
readership. Yet one aspect of the poems’ brevity seems to ie Ter 


$ 5 ar c o 
unnoticed. “Fire Dance” will serve as the first example of an 


acteristic for which the history of poetry criticism provide 
do not propose to give it one here, but simply to identify 1t- in word’: 
as many other of Menashe’s poems, carefully avoids repeall once: 
“Fire Dance” consists of 19 words, each of which only appe 
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The closest he comes to repetition is the expansion of “leap” into 


life ag 4 a A glance at “A flock of little boats” shows that none of its 16 
lecting pR is repeated. Even longer poems, such as “Paradise—After 
as one A i Di Paolo,” are quite chary of repetitions. Of this poem’s 47 
to the cae 42 appear only once. The duplications are three and’s and two 
ee pes. The reader’s first assubriog may be that this effect is character- 
eaning istic of all short poems. If we survey other poets who exploit the virtues 


H of curtailment, such as Lorine Niedecker and Charles Reznikoff, we 
-Heri ; RE ; 
: find many poems with few, or no, repetitions. Yet in comparison to 


die Menashe, they seem prodigal in their duplications of articles and 
SS of a personal pronouns. I am not claiming that Menashe alone writes poems 
where words are not repeated. I do claim, however, that he does it more 
egantly consistently. X 
What effects are achieved by this careful avoidance of repetition? 
For one thing, it removes the poem from the realm of the literary and 
places it nearer to the colloquial. Ordinary conversation consists of 
phrases or sentences that are short and simple. If we consider single 
utterances, such as “What time is it?” “I can’t hear you,” “See you later,” 
and so forth, it soon becomes obvious that repetition of words in such 
short spurts of communication is the exception rather than the rule. Of 
Renal course, Menashe’s careful management of diction, stress, sound, and 
them- rhythm is characteristic of literary crafting. These poems, then, inhabit 
ingular å space between the conversational and the literary, or rather Menashe 
ingular has created a space where the two are made to overlap. It is a space 
theme Where the virtues of both are summoned into the poems. He retains the 
jin the | Plthy and direct air of conversation but puts that air to the service of 
ted by , Sues that are more than merely trivial. 
spatial If Menashe’s poetry represents a high level of accomplishment, 
o lines wiy then has he failed to acquire more than the scantiest critical 
" while | "Otice? Part of the blame can be assigned to his absence from any acad- 
h” and sa Post or literary magazine from which he can exert influence or 
a Yous favors. But most of the fault lies in the poems themselves. 
brevity th ashe recalls an editor rejecting some of his early work, regretting 
ency 10 059, they were “too pure for contemporary taste” (“Samuel Menashe” 
quire * p ~30). The editor did not elaborate on what he meant by “pure,” but 
e gone perhaps he had in mind what Davie suggests about the poetry. Davie 
d chat Marks that 
ra `+ his po a ` from being traditional as they are from 
 poe™ Beings: P eee are as far from ene a a T 
zords: con & In the fashion, or in any of the several fashions a 
We 1e and gone . . . over the last twenty-five or for that matter one 
5 of Undred years.” (Davie n.p.) 
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“Pure,” in this sense, would signify a poetic unaffiliated with reco 
nizable schools of poetry. If Davie has it right, Menashe’s work js s 
comparable to any poetic style that has arisen during his generation. 
Rather, he seems closer to models present in previous generations: 
imagism, Emily Dickinson’s poems, Blake’s proverbs. Yet his poems a 
not tally exactly with those either. We can compare Menashe’s Poems 
with these other types, but the points of difference are as notable as the 
points of similarity. In terms of imagism, for example, Menashe 
certainly cultivates brevity and observes the imposition of spiritual 
states on the physical. Yet he also moralizes—a tactic infrequent in 
imagism. He seems to have paid the price for being rigorously indi- 
vidual. He may be the “stealthiest” poet of our time, escaping notice 
not because he is modest but because our critical radar is not calibrated 
to account for him. Whether future critics can find fruitful ways of 
investigating this unique poetry remains, of course, to be seen. 


NOTES 


! Donald Davie, “The Poetry of Samuel Menashe,” The Poet in the Imaginary 
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Virginia Woolf’s Revisions 
of The Voyage Out: 
Some New Evidence 


James M. HAULE 


Virginia Stephen began writing The Voyage Out when she was 25, and was 
sill working on it when she married Leonard Woolf in 1912. She 
revised the proofs of her first novel in 1913, but The Voyage Out was not 
published by her half-brother’s firm, Gerald Duckworth and Company, 
until 26 March 1915. Leonard Woolf explained that publication was 
‘held up for the two years because of Virginia’s breakdown.”' Woolf was 
ill again just as The Voyage Out was due to be published, and she was 
taken to a nursing home on 25 March 1915. How much the extensive 
revisions of her first novel might have contributed to her illness is 
uncertain, but it is clear that The Voyage Out went through a number of 
Tevisions since 1908, when she gave her brother-in-law Clive Bell several 
chapters of her first draft to read. With the possible exception of The 
es (1937), none of her novels was as long in preparation or more 
ficult for her to complete. 
l Irginia Woolf saw reason to revise the novel again in the winter of 
Yor rae after she received an offer from Macmillan to publish it in New 
terms us Proved impossible when Macmillan could not accept the 
anoth that Duckworth and Company imposed. By November, however, 
o er offer to publish the novel in America was advanced by the 
wa Doran Company, which also wished to publish her second 
kaa wht and Day. Since Doran proposed to reset the text, Woolf still 
OPportunity to revise the novel as thoroughly as she wished. 

Duca Wary of 1920, there was also consideration given toa second 
edition. This proposed revised edition would give Woolf a 
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chance to make any number of changes and corrections to the t 

Woolf took this opportunity seriously, writing to Saxon Sydney-Tur 

on 25 January 1920 and asking if he could ar 
once more tell me the number of the Beethoven sonata 
Rachel plays in Voyage Out—I sent the copy I marked to Ame 
and now they're bringing out a new edition here—] can't 
remember what you told me—I say op. 112—It can’t be that 
(Letters #1115) ; 


As it turned out, Duckworth did not issue a revised edition on jts 
own, but instead bought sheets from Doran and used them for its next 
printing of the novel in September 1920. 

The history of the composition of Woolf's first novel is important 
for artistic reasons, but it is also a unique instance. At no other time in 
her life did Woolf revise substantially a published novel, especially at 
the distance of several years from initial publication. She was a different 
writer in 1920 than she was in 1915. She published Night and Day and 
Kew Gardens in 1919. Monday or Tuesday would appear in 1921; Jacob's 
Room was begun in the spring of 1920 and published in 1922. By the 
time of her 1920 revision, her work was being published by the Hogarth 
Press, which she and Leonard owned and controlled. In short, she was 
now an accomplished author far from the style of The Voyage Out who 
had complete control over all aspects of the composition and publica- 
tion of her work. 

In order to revise the first English edition of The Voyage Out for 
publication in America, Woolf secured copies of the 1915 Duckworth 
edition and made changes directly in the text, finally sending the 
heavily corrected book to Doran for publication. One copy of that 
annotated edition has been known to exist for some time. Called the 
“Adams Copy,” since it is part of the library of Mr. F. B. Adams, !t 
contains numerous ink deletions and corrections in Woolf's own hand, 
as well as a number of extensive changes that were first typed out ve 
then cut and pasted into the text. This copy also contains blue-pent 
ltypesetter’s marks that indicate at the very least a careful preparauon 
the text for publication. However, since these page layout instruction 
were not always followed exactly in the Doran edition, and since ma 
are other minor but obvious differences between Adams and Pee 
some scholars assumed that another annotated text must have been! 
source of the Doran edition. 

This theory gained added credibility when a sale 
(No. 76) of the Bow Windows Book Shop in 1976 carried th 
item (#266): 


that 
Tica, 


catalogt® 
e followins 
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THE VOYAGE OUT 
text | THE AUTHOR'S MASTER COPY OF HER FIRST BOOK. With 
urner her signature on the front fly leaf (slightly offset onto paste 

down), and extensive revisions to the text by her for the printing 
of the first American edition of 1920. Occurring mostly in chapter 
1 that XVI the revisions are either in the author’s hand or consist of 
erica, typed slips pasted over the existing text, with some crayoned or 
can’t inked deletions, &c. Involving more than 100 lines of type and 12 
that, different pages the alterations include a 5-line one in the author’s 
own hand on p. 265. 
ON its This copy is evidently the original from which the printers’ copy 
: Next for the second edition was made, see Kirkpatrick Ala & b and the 
illustration at p. 3 which although similar to that in our copy is by 
yrtant no means identical indicating that our copy was in fact retained by 
enn Virginia Woolf in order to ensure that the printer complied with 
her instructions in the new edition projected. No further revisions 
ly a to subsequent editions are known. 
a Interest in and influence of this work apart [from] these revisions 
roti have an especial poignancy when one recalls (v. Quentin Bell) that 
| the conclusion and final correction of the text of ‘The Voyage 
y the Out’ led immediately to Virginia Woolf's first literary breakdown, 
garth nearly ending at its beginning the career of the greatest female 
e was novelist of the 20th century. 
fe This, then, appeared to be the copy from which the Doran edition 
Was set and the missing corrected text many had been seeking.’ 
sion Unfortunately, it was sold before scholars had a chance to study it, and 
vorth ts location was not known. It disappeared. When the editor of the 
OE recent Hogarth edition of The Voyage Out contacted Bow Windows and 
that } asked for the location of this text, Bow Windows explained to her that 
d the i Was part of a lot which came from family sources and was sold to an 
6 il : rican bookseller who went out of business not long after, and no 
jand, sord of his name has been found.”? 
tand ah Since it was important to inspect this revised text before the pubis 
encil ‘ha of the Shakespeare Head Press edition: of The Voyage Out, I 
on of ihe oed to locate it and discover, as far as was possible, its place in 
tions and o of Woolf's revisions. Using ExLibris, a forum for rare-book 
there lasted « 'Ographic professionals on the Internet, I began a search that 
oran, anad €veral months. First, with the help of rare-book librarians in 
n the ho à and the United State, I was able to find the bookseller with 
ead Windows had dealt. Though he was a bit surprised to 
ogu? elpful. apat he had gone “out of business,” he was extraordinarily 
wing Uckworth, revealed that he had acquired this copy of the annotated 


1915 copy of The Voyage Out on consignment from Bow 
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Windows in 1976, since he thought he had a buyer for it in Cal 
When the prospective buyer had a chance to inspect the text, he 
ered that it was not what the advertisement had led him to be 
might be, and he returned it to the bookseller in Chicago, w 
returned it to Bow Windows. 

Armed with this information, I called Bow Windows and learned 
that this text was finally sold to The Rare Books Special Collections at 
the University of Sydney Library. When contacted by phone, the Staff at 
the library was immediately helpful and entirely candid about all 
aspects of this text. Mr. Neil Boness of the library sent me clear photo- 
copies of all pages that contained typed or holographic alterations, He 
then went over each mark on every page with me over the phone, estab. 
lishing such things as ink colors and other marks or annotations. This 
was especially important, since the Sydney annotated copy of The Voyage 
Out was clearly not what scholars had hoped or assumed it might be. It 
also became apparent that nearly everything in the Bow Windows cata- 
logue description was wrong.” 

The Sydney copy does not provide answers to all of our questions 
about Woolf’s intentions for the American edition of The Voyage Out, but 
it does put several speculations to rest. First, while the typed revisions 
that are tipped in on pages 254, 256, 259, 261, 262, 264, and 266 could 
be carbons in Adams, they appear to be originals. The tipped-in slips in 
the Sydney copy, however, are almost certainly carbons. They exhibit the 
ink-dispersal patterns of carbon paper, and they are all exact copies of 
what is found in Adams—right down to line endings and typos. 

Second, it is certain that the Sydney copy was not used to set t 
Doran edition. Woolf’s revisions in the Sydney copy occur on only 19 
pages (from 254 to 267 and 420 to 424). These include all pages that 
contained tipped-in slips, as well as holographic alterations on ae 
these pages and on the facing pages (most notably on 264, 265, 40 
and 267). In addition, there are a number of large deletions made M 
violet ink later in the text (pages 421, 422, 423, and 424) that = 
unique to the Sydney copy. There are no other alterations (additions ns 
deletions) in this copy of the text. The numerous additional alte zie 
in the Adams copy are not recorded in the Sydney text, and ther? the 
no blue-pencil typesetter’s marks in the Sydney copy as there are in 
Adams copy. vane! 

A good example of one difference between the Adams aut T the 
copies can be seen by comparing page 256 in both. The pana in the 
Sydney copy reproduced here can be compared to the same pag Ih 

Adams copy, which is reproduced as the frontispiece : 


ifornia, 
discoy. 
lieve jt 
ho then 


he 
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fornia, | 
disco. THE VOYAGE OUT 265 
leye it s 

to find out, but can you imagine anything: m 
> then eoi than one person’s Sim An 
a 17) person A Oregoës esas THI one knows * but 
Ons at As he said this he was leaning on his elbow 
staff at arranging and as in the grass the stones 
ut all which had represented Rachel and her aunts at 
photo- luncheon. He was speaking as much to himself as 
ns. He to Rachel. He was reasoning against the desire, 
ith which had returned with intensity, to take her in 
Th his arms; to have done with indirectness; to 
reat as explain exactly what he felt. What he said was 


Voyage against his belief ; all the things that were important 
belt | about her he knew ; p Eran E 
i REE E PET : 


S cata- . 
ON “ I like you ; d’you like me? ” Rachel suddenly 
ut, but observed. 
fern _“Tihike you immensely,” Hewet replied, speaking 
could with the relief of a person who is unexpectedly given 
cou, an opportunity of saying what he wants to say. He 
lips in stopped moving the pebbles. 
vit the ‘Mightn’t we call each other Rachel and 
vies of Terence ? ” he asked. 

.„ Terence,” Rachel repeated. “ Terence—that’s 
et the like the of an owl.” 
nly 19) __ She looked up with a sudden rush of delight, and 
(ht in looking at Terence with eyes widened by pleasure 
aa she was struck by the change that had come over 
n a the sky behind them. The substantial blue day had 
aaa faded to a paler and more ethereal blue ; the clouds 
ade in were pink, far away and closely packed together ; 
at art and the peace of evening had replaced the heat of 
ons of the Southern afternoon, in which they had started 
ations on their walk. » 
re are It must be late !’’ she exclaimed. 
in the at was nearly eight o’clock. | 


But eight o’clock doesn’t count here, does it ? ” 
UE fpa Dame forme he war yhimds, prnpr i jv 


ydney | lees s 5 

Fhe ‘ bys Orin Fhir "SA _ 
te he f rea Nhe VERR 24, ed of the heas? fears 
KOUA the Iah “Slike yor — Hla hey 


tr lipe sm4 Z" Jhe arficd- 
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Kirkpatrick’s A Bibliography of Virginia Woolf There are three noticeab] 
differences between the two copies, chiefly marks in the Adams A 
that are not present in the Sydney copy: semicolon and delete marks in ( 
the right margin, a line that runs to the holographic insertion at the 1 
bottom of the page, and a line separating that insertion from the typed f 
text. In all other respects, the Sydney copy is a faithful duplicate of the i 
changes recorded in Adams. I 

If the Sydney copy is not the text used to set the first American 
edition, and if it records only a portion of the changes evident in the 
Adams copy, what then is it? The answer to this question is not certain, 
but what the Sydney copy is not tells us something more about what the : 
Adams copy is and about how we might view the chronology of Woolf's 
revisions of her first novel. We do not know from whom the Bow 
Windows Book Shop acquired the annotated copy of The Voyage Out that 
it sold to the University of Sydney Library in 1976. Bow Windows was 
only able to tell me that it was “the property of a lady.” However, anyone 
aware of the extensive changes in the Adams copy or indeed of the 
differences between the English and American editions of the novel 


would know at once that this text could not have served as a printer's I 
copy for the first American edition. It records only a small percentage i 
of the changes to the text evident in the Doran edition and made in the \ 


Adams copy. The tipped-in slips are carbons of those in Adams, and the 
deletions in violet ink that occur later in the Sydney text are found 
neither in Adams nor in the first American edition. Moreover, there are 
no printer’s marks anywhere in the Sydney copy, though there are 
extensive marks of this kind in Adams. 7 

What is interesting in the Bow Windows description, howeveh, 8 
the confident assertion that this copy “was in fact retained by Virginia 


Woolf in order to ensure that the printer complied with her instruc G 
tions in the new edition projected.” This could well have been the e f 
and, if we knew the name of the “lady” who owned this copy pricing i 

sale (as an agent or seller would), we might be as confident that S F S 
retained by the author for just sucha purpose. So while this may 1” a tl 
have been Woolf’s own copy recording the most substantive change b 


: ich the 
her text, it clearly could not have been the “original from which 


printer’s copy for the second edition was made.” : hard "l 
The seller of this copy may have had good reason (if eel 
evidence) to believe that Woolf in fact retained it for her own "° 
More than likely, Woolf kept it because she wanted a copy of he A 
extensive changes, but not of all the corrections to the first z 


edition. With the exception of the unique deletions 1n violet 


j 
Í 
i 
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THE VOYAGE OUT 
eable 3 pegin on page 421 (which we will inspect in a moment) and a minor 
COpy change on page 264, the Sydney copy records only part of the revisions 
rks in to the text made in the Adams copy. Pages 263 and 264 also reveal 
it the another interesting feature of the Adams and Sydney copies: off-setting 
typed ink marks that had to be the result of turning pages (or closing the 
f the book) before the emendations on pages 262 and 265 had entirely 
: dried. This could indicate that Woolf was working quickly. Woolf could 
Tican have been copying changes, not composing them. This she might do if, 
nitne for example, she had a list of changes in front of her, and she was 
rtain, attempting to record them fairly rapidly, first in one copy and then in 
at the the other. Though the sequence of these revisions may never be deter- 
mols mined with certainty, a close inspection of the holograph changes in 
Bow both the Adams and the Sydney copies demonstrates the likelihood 
Piet that both were done at about the same time. Not only are the tipped-in 
Swa | slips in the Sydney copy carbons of the originals in the Adams, but also 
yone the ink and pen nib marks in both copies are identical. 

i dre It should also be noted that there was some discussion of another 
o revised edition of The Voyage Out for the American market. In 1925, 
MEDS Donald Brace wrote to Woolf asking if there were any changes that she 
ntage would like to see in the novel before it was reprinted. On 22 November 
fe Woolf wrote in reply: 
ound You say you are now re-printing The Voyage Out. I do not think 
are there are any alterations, as Doran printed from the second 
edition here, which I had corrected. I hope it will have some 
gat success,” 
er, iS _ Woolf responded some time after Brace wrote to ask for changes, 
ginia Since she says in the same letter that she has “been ill and not able to 
struc: “nite for some weeks.” For whatever reason, therefore, Woolf is clearly 
case content in 1925 to see the text of the Doran edition reprinted without 
to its further alteration. 
it was : What then are the deletions that are found only in the Sydney copy? 
deed ine they are in violet ink and are made with a pen nib different from 
res 10 b € one used to produce the extensive changes in black ink elsewhere in 
a the ie texts, it may be safe to assume that they were made at a different 
; ; x than the other changes to Adams and Se It is also clear that 
hat an "epresent a different vision of Chapter XXV than either published 
cord: ition records. For this reason, they take on a special interest. 


most Chapter XXV is near the end of The Voyage Out. In it, Rachel 
glish | “Mes. ill when out walking with Terence, complaining of the 
„that ria that eventually lead to delirium and death. The Sydney copy 
“rds Woolf's intention to delete nearly everything from the top of 
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page 421 through the paragraph that ends on the top of Page 424. Th; 
is the section where Terence returns distraught to his room after a bri : 
conversation with Nurse McInnis. Though it is not clear just ‘Shoe 
Woolf intended to begin deleting text, it appears that she Wished to end 
the report of Terence’s sense of “hostility and foreboding” with the 
statement that he “could not get used to his pain, it was a revelation to 
him.” The deletion would be the rest of that paragraph: 


He had never realised before that underneath every action 
underneath the life of every day, pain lies, quiescent, but ready to 
devour; he seemed to be able to see suffering, as if it were a fire 
curling up over the edges of all action, eating away the lives of 
men and women. He thought for the first time with under- 
standing of words which had before seemed to him empty; the 
struggle of life; the hardness of life. Now he knew for himself that 
life is hard and full of suffering. He looked at the scattered lights 
in the town beneath, and thought of Arthur and Susan, or Evelyn 
and Perrott venturing out unwittingly, and by their happiness 
laying themselves open to suffering such as this. How did they 
dare to love each other, he wondered; how had he himself dared 
to live as he had lived, rapidly and carelessly, passing from one 
thing to another, loving Rachel as he had loved her? Never again 
would he feel secure; he would never believe in the stability of life, 
or forget what depths of pain lie beneath small happiness and feel- 
ings of content and safety. It seemed to him as he looked back that 
their happiness had never been so great as his pain was now. 
There had always been something imperfect in their happiness, 


something they had wanted and had not been able to get. It had like t 

been fragmentary and incomplete, because they were so young | owi 

and had not known what they were doing. (420-21) i heri 

The paragraph that follows is left partially intact, since Woolf graph 
begins her next deletion in the Sydney copy after the opening seca territ 
that describes Terence’s appreciation of the vastness “of all the noia i 
that lay outside his window” (421). However, when the paragrap deler 
reaches the point where Terence again ponders his pain CNOA ee 
mattered . . . 2 f deletes © s 
e they had no power, no hope”), Wool g Iti battle 


remainder of the paragraph and the several paragraphs followin 


. : 5 tive lary į 
interesting that this large deletion includes one of the most evoca yi 


t rge feeli 
paragraphs in the novel, the moment when Rachel has enfi a 
partially from her delirium and tries to grasp the nature of Da on 
around her: d its 
: : rount err 
On this day indeed Rachel was conscious of what went S and â nd e 
her. She had come to the surface of the dark, sticky PO eased £ Vag 


wave seemed to bear her up and down with it; she ha 
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have any will of her own; she lay on the top of the wave conscious 
of some pain, but chiefly of weakness. The wave was replaced by 
the side of a mountain. Her body became a drift of melting snow, 
above which her knees rose in huge peaked mountains of bare 
bone. It was true that she saw Helen and saw her room, but every- 
thing had become very pale and semi-transparent. Sometimes she 
could see through the wall in front of her. Sometimes when Helen 
went away she seemed to go so far that Rachel’s eyes could hardly 
follow her. The room also had an odd power of expanding, and 
though she pushed her voice out as far as possible until sometimes 
it became a bird and flew away, she thought it doubtful whether it 
ever reached the person she was talking to. There were immense 
intervals or chasms, for things still had the power to appear visibly 
before her, between one moment and the next; it sometimes took 
an hour for Helen to raise her arm, pausing long between each 
jerky movement, and pour out medicine. Helen’s form stooping 
to raise her in bed appeared of gigantic size, and came down upon 
her like the ceiling falling. But for long spaces of time she would 
merely lie conscious of her body floating on the top of the bed 
and her mind driven to some remote. corner of her body, or 
escaped and gone flitting round the room. All sights were some- 
thing of an effort, but the sight of Terence was the greatest effort, 
because he forced her to join mind to body in the desire to 
remember something. She did not wish to remember; it troubled 
her when people tried to disturb her loneliness; she wished to be 
alone. She wished for nothing else in the world. (423-24) 


__ When Woolf marked for deletion this detailed account of what it is 

like to see the world through the heat of fever and illness, she restricted 

our interior view of Rachel’s pain and suffering. This is consistent with 

her intentions to restrict the description of Terence’s pain a few para- 

a before by eliminating the detailed account of his despair and 
e vulnerability. 

There are a number of reasons why Woolf may have considered 
mace this material, from an interest in shortening the length of the 
after ie eliminating details that may have seemed to her some years 
attles mY Were written as too personal and too reminiscent of her own 
tary in ie illness. She might also have wished to reduce the commen: 
feelings = novel, seeing as undramatic or distracting the summary of 
details P insated in this section. However, the decision to suppress 
ten eee aracterization between drafts of a manuscript is a consis- 
intermedi uce of Woolf’s. We can see it in her revision of the 
n ate draft of the “Time Passes” section of To the Lighthouse,’ 


ev 
Vojage sy m her earlier revisions of the manuscript that became The 
ut. 
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There are two extant manuscript drafts of The Voyage Out Presery 
in the Berg Collection at the New York Public Library (NYPL) ia 
them, Rachel Vinrace is herself a victim of the life that she is unable n 
live. Because Woolf chose to eliminate many of the details of RN 
interior life in the first English edition of the novel, Rachel’s depth i 
knowledge and the particular nature of her awareness of human mot, 
vation are lost as well. Thus The Voyage Out represents a shift to a More 
inclusive, more open statement that proposes a life misunderstood by 
all, including the heroine. Life is a dumb, almost vicious mystery, No 
character in the final novel has the intelligence or the wit to discover 
its secrets. Darkness, despair, and fear come not with death but with 
life. Terence Hewet, Rachel Vinrace, Helen Ambrose, and St. John 
Hirst are tightly controlled in the published version. There is less 
revealed about the nature of their characters and little about the details 
of their personal histories, Rachel in particular is rendered in more 
shadowy terms and is not allowed the wide reading and strong feminist 
views of the drafts. 

The result of these deletions is an artistic shift in emphasis. We see 
now not the effect of a series of characters on an intelligent woman but 
the effect of a particular woman on the lives of the other characters. 
The Rachel of The Voyage Out cannot sort out and verbalize her confu- 
sions; in the two earlier revisions she is clear and practiced. The crucial 
scene in the jungle, when Helen confronts Rachel with her love for 
Terence and tumbles her on the grass in play, is particularly affected by 
this change. The first English and the first American editions are 
almost identical at this point of the novel. This scene in the published 
version is more powerful because it becomes translucent. The clarity n 
the scene as it exists in the drafts is obscured in the published version 
Fact is replaced by image. The result is unsettling. Yet the published 
version is a far more effective evocation of dislocation, confusion, 
asphyxiating fear, and eroticism. The real darkness of life is this ae 
suffocation. It is as unintelligible to Rachel when she wrestles Wit 


. that 
Helen on the ground as when she wrestles unsuccessfully with dea 
the novel’s conclusion. 


tail 

___As we know, this process of restricting a wealth of personal d° 0 
in favor of universal image did not end with the English edi 
of 192 


1915. Before the publication of the American Doran edition 
Woolf revised the text substantially, once again tightening its a ose: 
by replacing long passages of detail with shorter, more imagist€ Pion 
This seems to be the intended effect of the violet holograph oa We 


in the Sydney copy as well. In this last case, however, we have 
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beginning of the process of revision of a section of the novel that 
escaped earlier substantive revisions. It is not always clear where the 
violet deletions were intended to begin or end, and when part of a 
sentence is deleted, the remaining portion has not been transformed 
into a grammatically complete statement. 

Since we cannot know when this partial revision was begun or what 
Woolf intended to do elsewhere in the novel, the evidence we have 
contributes as much to mystery as to solution. It is clear, however, that 
when Woolf revised the first English edition of her novel in 1920, she 
made substantive changes to chapters 1 through 4, 6 and 7, 9 and 10, 
and, especially, to chapter 16. She also made minor changes to chapters 
5, 8, 12 through 15, 17 through 20, 22, 25, and 26. Thus the Sydney 
copy of The Voyage Out presents us with some interesting new evidence 
of Woolf’s revision of the novel. It now seems most likely that it was 
retained by Virginia Woolf as a record of her most extensive substantive 
changes to chapter 16 and of her interest in making similar changes to 
chapter 25, and that the Adams copy was the text used to set the 
American Doran edition of 1920." In any event, it is evident that 
Virginia Woolf at some point seriously considered making large, 
substantive changes late in the novel, restricting at a crucial moment 
the reader’s view of the motivation of the principal characters. Why she 
abandoned this effort and when is not known. 


NOTES 


‘Leonard Woolf. Beginning Again: An Autobiography of the Years 1911-1918. 
(London: Hogarth, 1968) 87. 
D “A detailed discussion of the 1920 revision can be found in Louise A. 
&Salvo's “Virginia Woolf’s Revisions for the 1920 American and English 
ditions of The Voyage Out” (Bulletin of Research in the Humanities. Virginia Woolf 
nue I. Autumn, 1979. 338-66). In her article, DeSalvo says that “B. J. 
‘Patrick's Bibliography erroneously indicates that the Adams copy served as 
e panter s copy for the revised first American edition. In fact, the printer’s 
at or the first American edition is probably the one that has been offered for 
Bey by the Bow Windows Bookshop in Lewes, Sussex” (341). This 
Usion was based on a description provided her by Bow Windows. 
RE Ao also concludes that since the “layout and pagination of the first 
S edition do not follow the layout man’s instructions to compositor, 
Pagination, and signature changes marked in the Adam’s copy” (342), 


the fi 

1 . 

Sets a merican edition could not have been set from Adams. In fact, several 
cir 


i cumstances could easily account for the inconsistencies she carefully 


Initia] in i: Among the most likely is that the Adams copy was marked with 
struc 


tions that could not be followed exactly owing to a number of 
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common circumstances, not the least of which was the effect of W 
additions and deletions. 

DeSalvo’s article also includes a discussion of the effect of Woo] 
on the structure and artistic merit of The Voyage Out. 

>In her introduction to the most recent Hogarth edition of The Voyage 0 
(London, 1990), Elizabeth Heine reports her efforts to locate the copy aa ul 
Bow Windows. Following DeSalvo, she also says that “Virginia Woolf may ge 
have kept a third annotated copy as a matter of record” (448). There is ani 
no evidence aside from minor differences between the Adams copy and the 
Doran edition to suggest its existence, since these differences may also be 
explained without the presence of another annotated copy. 

“The Shakespeare Head Press edition of Virginia Woolf is published by 
Blackwell Publishers, Oxford. Several volumes have appeared to date, includin 
To the Lighthouse (ed. Susan Dick), The Waves (eds. James M. Haule and Philip H. 
Smith, Jr.), and Night and Day (ed. J. H. Stape). Other volumes are scheduled to 
appear shortly: The Voyage Out (eds. C. Ruth and Lawrence Miller), Roger Fry (ed, 
Diane Gillespie), and Mrs. Dalloway (ed. Morris Beja). 

5It would be impossible for me to thank the legions who made my search 
for the Sydney text successful and this article possible. However, some attempt 
must be made. First and foremost is S. P. Rosenbaum, who initially suggested the 
project, lent invaluable aid throughout, and spent time searching through anti- 
quarian catalogues and correcting my assumptions and challenging my 
conclusions. Susan Dick repeatedly took time from her own work to help me 
with this project, and carefully reviewed and corrected my manuscript. 

The list of those on and off the Internet who offered information and 
support would be lengthy, but I am particularly grateful to the following indi- 
viduals in the United States, Canada, and England without whom this article 
would not have been possible: Leila Luedekin (curator, Modern Literary 
Collections, Washington State University), Michael B. Nelson (cataloguet, 
Washington State University), Barry Scott, Carmen Kénigsreuther Socknat 
(acquisitions librarian, University of Toronto), Neil Boness and Bruce Belden 
(Rare Books and Special Collections, University of Sydney Library), DrK. i 
Garay and Carl Spadoni (Mills Memorial Library, McMaster University), Michael 
Millgate, Lawrence Miller, Karen V. Kurkil (acting curator of rare books, William 
Allan Neilson Library, Smith College), Gillian Fenwick (Trinity College 
University of Toronto), Jean Moorcroft Wilson, Elizabeth Inglis (The Pibe 
University of Sussex), Mrs. Ian Parsons, Will Goodwin (Harry Rane 
Humanities Research Center, University of Texas), Anthony Rota, Peter Graha 
wea Muir, and the estate of Virginia Woolf. a 

ee B. J. Kirkpatrick, A Bibliogr irginia Woolf, 3rd ed. 
Clarendon Press, 1980) 3. eo Na neat Vet? 
"Unpublished letter from Virginia Woolf to Donald Brace. 22 N 
With the kind permission of The Society of Authors on behalf of the 
Woolf Estate. ‘ot, An 

8 See James M. Haule “Le Temps passe’ and the Original Types Enun 
Early Version of the ‘Time Passes’ Section of To the Lighthouse.” Twentie 
Literature 29 (Fall 1983): 267-311. version f 

*See Louise A. DeSalvo, Melymbrosia by Virginia Woolf: An Early construe 
The Voyage Out, Scholar’s Edition (New York: NYPL, 1982) for her re 
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om 3 jonof the first draft of The Voyage Out. | 
. A s. i | 
: See Elizabeth Heine, The Earlier Voyage Out: Virginia Woolf's First Novel” | 
Sions (Bulletin of Research in the Humanities, Virginia Woolf Issue II. Autumn 1979 | 
994-316) for a description of the two typescript versions of The Voyage Out in the 
e Out perg Collection (NYPL). Microfilm reproductions of these typescripts are avail- 
ld by able as part of The Virginia Woolf Manuscripts: From the Henry W. and Albert A B: 
even Collection at The New York Public Library, 21 microfilm reels (Woodbrid a 
ently Research Publications International, 1994). Leonard Woolf also reveaied reer 
| the once found “five or six complete versions of The Voyage Out” after Virgi ia 
0 be Woolf's death and “burnt them” (The Listener, 4 Mar. 1965 328) veaa 
1 Mr. Percy Muir of the firm Elkin Mathews sold Mr. F. B i i 
; . F. B. Ad 
ou The Voyage Out in 1932. Mrs. Barbara Muir kindly reviewed all ae nde 
ing of the period and all catalogues from 1932 without discovering the source th 
a provided the book for sale through her husband’s firm. The book does aes 
f v appear to have been advertised publicly. This is not surprising, since very few of 
ed, Virginia Woolf's manuscripts were offered for sale during her lifetim 
7 Apparently, this text was acquired and sold privately. fi 
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Edith Wharton at War: 
Civilized Space in Troubled Times 


ANNETTE LARSON BENERT 


In a crucial scene in A Son at the Front (1922), Edith Wharton’s only full- 
length novel about World War I, the artist protagonist, as news of the 
horrors escalates, comes to see 
man as a defenceless animal suddenly torn from his shell, 
stripped of all the interwoven tendrils of association, habit, back- 


ground, . . . flung out of the human habitable world into naked 
ether, where nothing breathes or lives. (183-84) 


js choices 
for the 


ee ; ; : t 
Prussianism becomes the law of life,” and assuring him E A Sona 
iJn 3 


ca 
a Ae k es n eyen Ta 
methods that civilization had made men forget”; one of then of this is 
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? from a woman whe was “nourished in infancy on a German Bible,”® 
who took “refuge in Coane and Schopenhauer “when everything else 
þbeclame] meaningless, and who in 1913 found Berlin “the model 
modern town” in its “cleanliness, order, & general perfection.”” Yet in 
1932 she confided to a friend that she couldn’t “get used” to the 
S Germans “even now and even in homeopathic doses.” 8 
Wharton’s writings about the war, however, are rarely so overtly 
racist, or so focused on personal atrocities. Instead, they portray, rather 
literally, “man as a defenceless animal” thrust not simply out of neces- 
sary shelter but out of the buildings and grounds that make human life 
and relationships possible. The waging of World War I displaced 
people, destroyed farms and villages, made rubble of institutions, made 
the earth itself less habitable. In particular, the historic architecture of 
France, valued both as evidence of high civilization and as civilizing in 
its effects, became suddenly, frighteningly vulnerable. When news 
spread of cathedrals, town halls, towns themselves flattened in minutes, 
and of men trapped in filthy trenches and murdered or mutilated 
outside them by weapons of terrible force and accuracy, many other- 
shell, wise sane Anglo-Americans retreated into the most primitive kind of 
back- racism. However, Wharton’s most substantial contribution to the litera- 
raked ture of World War I—in fiction, essays, journalism, and letters—is not 
this chauvinist lapse of an otherwise formidable intellect but the way 
efore she concretized her concerns, the realism with which she portrayed 
vhich French civilization in the actual physical structures that the Germans 


y full- 
of the 


of the threatened and destroyed. 
ellon A Wharton’s lifelong engagement in architectural issues surfaced in 
ne Wo early books, The Decoration of Houses (1897), written with architect 
s like Ogden Codman, and Italian Villas and Their Gardens (1904), in exten- 
om ~ve reference in her fiction and travel writing, and in her building of 
f € Mount in 1904 and her reconstruction of a house in Newport and 
oie Wo villas in France. Furthermore, like James, she had already lamented 
ON 4 tican architectural inadequacies, observing sardonically how 
ee Merican wealth and energy tended to create uninhabitable places,” 
oe a He Supported fully the impetus toward “City Beautiful” that had 
ithe ne Sa American civic sensibilities by the turn of the century. Born 
on a a nS old! New York elite, she knew many of the architects—literal 
jsn! Sipe ative of “Progressive America” and had at least overt 
it oll cade Y with the whole project. For example, in 1900, the American 
calls Study ee at Rome, which provided opportunity for young architects to 
pis 8 Write S Bar: met at Wharton’s Park Avenue home and asked her to 


licity piece on the organization." From the 1880s to World 
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War I, American cities took shape and substance in the most i 
period of public building this country has ever seen. The p 
impetus for institutional reform, for the incorporation of al] aspects of 
public life, and for accommodation to the stresses of industria] capi- 
talism achieved its most palpable reality in the mushroom, 
metropolis. The new science of sociology generated a widespread 
awareness of how the built environment affected those who lived and 
worked and played in it. Designed in part to educate and assimilate the 
poor and foreign born into mainstream culture, the new structures and 
spaces were also expected to reify an America at last come of age, to 
reinforce traditional elitist values, and to reproduce social class struc- 
ture and relationship in a volatile and unpredictable urban 
environment." The Progressive aesthetic counted on neoclassical forms 
to civilize raw American cities, even as Progressive ideology saw city 
planning and institutions of high culture as agents of social control, 
Though leaving behind a faith in bricks and mortar that continues to 
skew our institutional priorities, the aesthetic arm of the Progressive 
movement also raised important issues of building and landscape 
design and of stewardship of both the natural and built environment. 
For people of Wharton’s social class, France in particular repre- 
sented the standard in landscapes, public places, and domestic spaces. 
Most of America’s prominent nineteenth-century architects had 
studied in Paris at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, returning with neoclassical 
principles of function, construction, and decoration that informed 
most American public structures built before World War I. The first 
academic architecture programs hired Ecole-trained design instructors 
to ensure “sound compositional theory and classical design instruction 
(Roth 179-80). Wharton intended her most explicitly Francophilic 
work, French Ways and Their Meaning, which appeared serially in Centwy 
magazine in 1918 and in book form in 1919, to chastise her compatriot 
for their “egregious” lack of French cultural attributes,” often 
described in spatial or structural terms. As examples of French Sa 
the “beautiful stone quays along the great rivers,” with their Ta 
monuments of architecture, and gardens and terraces,” con n 
appallingly to “the wasteful degradation of the unrivaled twin i 
fronts of New York” (41-44). And we have still much to learn a 
French garden Practice, in that “the deeper civilisation of a “nove! 
may to a great extent be measured by the care she gives to her ned 
garden” (38). However, America does show something of ea 
“reverence,” a tender “respect for all fine human effort,” in ne gil 
ness to beautify her towns, and to preserve her few pre-revolut 
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puildings—that small fragment of her mighty European heritage” (37). 
4 discussion of “continuity takes Western art back 30,000 years to 
stone Age caves, which illustrate that French culture is the most homo- 
eneous and uninterrupted culture the world has known” (80). In this 
context, then, with the heavy freight attached to the built environment 
of France, the bombing of old French cities was felt with agonizing 
vividness by the American elite. Scribner’s Magazine, in which Wharton 
published most of her early work, chronicled more than any other 
“quality monthly” the evolution of American public building and city 
planning, an emphasis that ended abruptly after the w 
revival architect Ralph Adams Crams’s bitter December 1914 account of 
the bombing of French cathedrals, destroyed by “a new thing in the 
world built on all [they] denied” (814), provided a benediction not 
simply to ruined buildings but also to serious architectural discussion in 
the magazine. 

For Wharton, as for others of the old moneyed classes, the attach- 
ment to France had its origins in childhood—in a classical education, 
in neoclassical tastes, and in early experiences of the older forms of 
‘dvilized” life particularly evident in the post-Hausmann Paris that 
Walter Benjamin called “the capital of the nineteenth century.” 
Wharton’s 1932 autobiographical fragment, “Life and I,” highlights her 
tendency to see “the visible world as a series of pictures, more or less 
harmoniously composed” (1). Her earliest memories of Europe, at 
around age six, are “impressions of scenery, & more sharply drawn 
"sons of rooms,” a “visual sensibility . . . as intense then as it is now” 
(3). She recalls, too, when returning to New York, 


ar began. Gothic 


the bitter disappointment produced by the first impressions of my 
native country. I was only ten years old, but I had been fed on 
beauty since my babyhood, & my first thought was: ‘How ugly it is! 


lave never since thought otherwise or felt otherwise than as an 
exile in America, (19) 


The works of 
“autiful Eur 
servation” ( 


"She recalls “standing in the Salon Carré, soon after our 
“tls,” feeling “as if all the great waves of the sea of Beauty 
convey iS Ng over me at once” (46-47). Several letters to Sara Norton 
Unite mene feelings as an adult; every time she came back to the 
to tates, she felt herself among “the wretched exotics produced in 

Pean 8lass-house,” hating “the wild, disheveled backwoods look 
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of everything.” In 1904 she wrote of the “horror” of “a whol 


» ; € nati 
be developing without the sense of beauty,” and in 1906 she 10 to 


3» . . « Wrote t 
what “ails ‘our country’” aesthetically is that “the American lange 
has no foreground, & the American mind no background,” Eor ae 

et, 


this country lacked the physical structures and cultural longe 
sary to civilized life. 

The first of her war novels, The Marne (1918), Captures much of 
Wharton’s youthful enthusiasm.” The young, emblematically named 
Troy Belknap acquires deep impressions of 


vity Neces. 


thatched villages with square-towered churches in hollows of 
the deep green country, or grey shining towns above rivers on 


which cathedrals seemed to be moored like ships; .. . and little 
embroidered stone manors reflected in reed-grown moats under 
ancient trees. (3) 


France for him (as for young Edith Jones) became “his holiday world, 
the world of his fancy and imagination, a great traceried window 
opening on the universe” (9). His tutor, M. Gantier, enjoins him to 
“open as many windows on the universe as you can.” For Troy, France 
had been “the biggest of those windows” (39), and his most enduring 
memory that of the Gantiers’s “box-garden with the hornbeam arbour 
where they had gone to drink coffee” (12). The war reveals that “every 
stone that France had carved, every song she had sung, every new idea 
she had struck out, every beauty she had created in her thousand 
fruitful years, was a tie between her and her children” (40). To these 
young eyes, architecture became the emblem of French civilization, the 
means by which it was seen and valued, a window onto what was highest 
and best in Western civilization. 

However, the stones of France played a more complex role for the 
adult Edith Wharton. Her mature experience is most apparent in the 
1908 A Motor-Flight through France, which chronicles a spring a 
shared in part with Henry James, chiefly through the description © 
landscapes, town sites, and buildings. On the heels of that tour, s 
described to old friends her near “suffocation” at a France “s0 richa i 
varied, so packed with old ‘états d'âme’ & their visible expressio". 
and “the immense richness & variety of appeal to the eye & the nee 
nation in every corner of the ‘terres francaise.’”!” The book valor 
the French landscape the “long familiar intercourse between he A 0 
and its inhabitants” (5) and the Gothic cathedral as @ sy nes 
mankind's “long invincible struggle for ‘more light’” (9). AS + Heat! 
of her class and background—one_ thinks particularly g; ressive 
Adams'"—this history and sensibility, coupled with the Prog 
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ion ty ù$ aesthetic with its heavy moral and social agenda, continued to color her 


€ th ‘ew of France. 
Te Flight al iz MP Sani. 
Scape But Motor- IgE also RESOgMIZES how buildings inscribe the social 
r her order, including the means of their production. Wharton constantly 
, . 9 . . . 
neces, “reads” the histony of towns m their buildings, those “mighty records of 
medieval life” that inspire “reverence for the persistent slow-moving, 
ch of far-reaching forces that brought them forth,” including those of cost 
amed and class. In fact, she foregrounds this “more complex point of view,” 


from which perspective “a great Gothic cathedral sums up so much of 


WS of history, it has cost so much in faith and toil, in blood and folly and 


ts on saintly abnegation . . . that it is like some mysteriously preserved 
little ancestor” (10). This firm sense of material life reappears in the 
inder “colossal stone oxen” in the tower arches of Laon that “commemorate 
the services of the patient beasts” and represent “the moral and mate- 
orld, tial cost at which Christianity reared its monuments.” In fact, those 
hu “‘riumphing oxen,” standing “for so vast a sum of dull, unrewarded, 
a unintelligible toil, have on the whole done more for civilisation than 
E the angels of Saint Père sous Vézelay.” Thus, oxen and angels together 
iring represent the “visionary passion” that generated the great cathedrals 
our and “the painful expenditure of human and animal labour that made 
avery the vision a reality” (193-94). 
idea Grounded thus in the socioeconomic order, buildings also repli- 
sand cate and reinforce it. Dijon manifests a “continuity of life” and the 
hese coherence of “a vascular system, binding the place together in its 
, the network of warm veins” (146, 155). In this symbiotic relationship to 
hest human society, buildings also have significant relationships to each 
/ other, In archaic Coucy, “the contrast between the humble yet stout 
r the old stone houses ranged, as it were, below the salt, and the Castle 
) the throned on its dais of rock at one of the enclosures seems to sum up 


touh the whole social system of the Middle Ages” (182). The cathedral at 


njoi Nevers has “in the old ducal palace across the square a rival more 
i a capable of meeting its challenge,” while the chateaux at 
we Poulet and Maintenon are characteristically French in their way 
a a bebing company with their villages” (69, 75). The country house 
use > Nohant is “the image of those grave ideals to which George Sand 
: i o conformed the passionate experiment of her life,” its 
r “wae of association and habit” helping to effect that conformation 
on eee modern Angouléme, the cathedral, avenues, terraces, 
ty | Pape wae public gardens demonstrate not only the prosperity of its 
sive fitness» (97). but also “the invincible French passion for form and 
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The contemporary social cost of all this form and fitn 
apparent in her fictional portrayal of ancestral houses. 
fiction set in France, like her 1908 novel The Reef, focuses On th 
American émigré experience, with French people and Structur ; 
serving, often ironically, as backdrop. Of the two stories with significan, 
French characters, “Kerfol”!® is a framed historical piece that, like The 
Duchess at Prayer” (1900) and “The House of the Dead Hand” (1904) 
both set in Italy, feature ancient structures used to control, aan 
imprison, women, we can see this pattern also in “The Hermit and the 
Wild Woman” (1906) set in Renaissance Italy and in the 1919 travel 
book, In Morocco. The only short fiction with significant French charac- 
ters is “Madame de Treymes” (1907), an intensely contemporary tale of 
Americans confronting the old French aristocracy. Protagonist John 
Durham is continually impressed 


ess is More 
Most of her 


by the vast and consummately ordered spectacle of Paris: by its 
look of having been boldly and deliberately planned as a back- 
ground for the enjoyment of life, instead of being forced into 
grudging concessions to the festive instincts, or barricading itself 
against them in unenlightened ugliness, like his own lamentable 
New York. (165) 


At the ancestral home of his beloved Madame de Malrive, an American 
miserably married to a French nobleman, he is conscious of “the 
wigged and cuirassed portraits frowning high on the walls, the majestic 
attitude of the furniture, the rigidity of great gilt consoles drawn up like 
lords-in-waiting against the tarnished panels” (186). Like structures m 
James’s The American, the Hôtel Malrive takes on “inscrutable shades, 
eventually becoming “the incorruptible custodian of old prejudices and 
strange social survivals” (198, 212). The walls themselves reflect the 
Malrive alliance against their American in-law as the family proposes” 
exchange of Madame de Malrive’s young son for her divorce. Wharton 
is at her anthropological, and imaginative, best in portraying the 
shadows, the inexorable and unscrupulous morality, behind the 
elegance and formality of old French buildings. 

However, oxen and angels, light and shadows, all disapp® ae 
during the Great War. The stresses of that event appear to have oy 
powered both her intellectual complexity and her 
sophistication. French structures that evolved from icons © 
ideals to emblems of a complex, morally ambiguous culture p n 
more simply, the pious remnants and replications of France * 


i 
+ = he th use of 
abstract ideal. In French Ways and Their Meaning, France is 4 in? 
fire,” in which 


ared 


mê 
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all the lodgers are on the Stairs, in dishabille. Their doors are 
swinging wide, and one gets glimpses of their furniture, revela- 
tions of their habits, and whiffs of their cooking, that a life-time of 
ordinary intercourse would not offer. (v) 


What she sees in that endangered house are distinguishing French 
characteristics that the war threatened in their most concrete manifes- 
tations. However, because “American Propaganda” has failed to help 
servicemen “understand the French character & all 
to civilization,” she undertook to correct American perceptions. 
During the war, Wharton portrayed its effects, the actual ruin that 
the Germans inflicted, less often in medical than in architectural 
terms. Her only real war short story is “Coming Home” (1916)?! which 
is set in France and narrated at secondhand by a member of the 
American Relief Corps, which supported French troops before the 
United States formally entered the war. Protagonist Jean de Réchamp 
isa young cavalry officer of ancient lineage facing German invasion of 
his home territory in the Vosges. “Coming home” means hearing of 
‘murder, outrage, torture,” the German General Scharlach’s “compre- 
hensive program,” and, more important, seeing first a ruined mill “like 
an abandoned stoneyard,” in which “a fortified gate gaped on empti- 
ness,” “a mill wheel hung in the stream” (241), and then “the wreck, 
apparently, of a great chateau and its dependencies” (243)—the sense- 
less wasting of the cultural work of France. Réchamp finds his own 
ancient house preserved like “a cinema scene: fine old drawing room 
with family portraits, shaded lamp, domestic group about the fire,” a 
fine secure old room, in which nothing seemed altered or disturbed” 
(244-45), We learn that the “coolness and courage” of Réchamp’s 
fiancée, who, having smuggled away the father and a younger son and 
A the invading Germans iced coffee with whipped cream and 
Ne eae had apparently also convinced the sadistic Bur TO 
liem ae to spare villa and village alike. ne ae seh 7 wit 
lor the i aving hastened the wounded Scharlach acre ; fee 
Concrete orrors of which only the mill and the chateau provide 
evidence. 
one than “Coming Home,” the titles of both war novels, The 
O the Gre 8) and A Son at the Front (1922), emphasize me Haase 
and ies at War as a place, a locus of systematic pile Sahn 
l t Mame one S Onists appalled response to it. ee e EE eae 
“emptied ores refugees and ruined villages, e See ee 
t killeq vns of their inhabitants as it ampted! veim of their blood; 
Ouses and lands as well as men,” who “must have the same 


that France means 
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unnatural look as these wan ruins, these gutted houses a 
fields” (24-25). All that remains of his tutor’s village is “the : 
terraced garden, with the horn-beam arbour putting forth 


nd Sterile 7 tha 
rall of the Jan 
Its early 


green. Everything else was in ruins” (64). Fields, houses, churches alik Wh 
show the decivilizing effects of German bombardment, as well k Jun 
mythic quality in their destruction.” Se fiel 
Wharton provided the fullest accounts of the war in a series of arti. bac 
cles for Scribner’s Magazine, begun from her Parisian home base and not 
concluding in the frontline trenches; they were collected, with two oi 
other essays, in Fighting France (1915).” In the first piece, “The Look of not 
Paris,” which opened the May 1915 Scribner’s, the war felt “like a Sle 
monstrous landslide, . . . burying under a heap of senseless ruin the | ° 
patiently and painfully wrought machinery of civilization” (9), As SHE 
mobilization became general, “every great architectural opening ie 
framed an emptiness; all the endless avenues stretched away to desert it 
distances” (13). Yet the city “scorned all show of war, and fed the patri- pha 
otism of her children on the mere sight of her beauty” (25). The war Wer 
emptied civilized structures but left them, inspirationally, intact. fal 
This anthropomorphic language becomes more graphic in a later ue 
piece, “In the North.” First there was Ypres, “bombarded to death,” “a (78 
disemboweled corpse,” with blasted houses in whose “exposed inte- a 
riors the poor little household gods shiver and blink like owls gs 
surprised in a hollow tree” (152-53). Then Poperinghe “in its tidy icl 
desolation” looked “like a town on which a wicked enchanter has laid P 
a spell,” its buildings “like a mind from which memory has gone.” For 
Wharton, “that orderly arrest of life seemed sadder than a scene of 
desperate disarray. It symbolized the senseless paralysis of a whole 
nation’s activities,” showing that “wherever the shadow of German) 
falls, all things should wither at the root” (155-57). Dunkerq’ 
provided her first glimpse of “the raw wounds of bombardment 
There, In 
the squalid sight of caved-in floors, smashed wardrobes, dangling Caty 
bed-steads, heaped-up blankets, topsy-turvy chairs and stove the full 
wash-stands was somehow far more painful than the sa nity villa 
wounded church. St. Eloi was draped in the indestructib £ f eine lect 
of martyrdom, but the poor little house reminded one 2i get | for 
shy humdrum person suddenly exposed in the glare © Kite} 
misfortune. (173-74) the | 
t 
Wharton’s language viscerally emphasizes the equivalent vi kn 
private and public property, of personal and collective oe insiste? i 


an even hand to her Jeremiad and lending credence to 
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that “only Biblical lamentation can convey a vision of the life-drained 


A and” (158). 

O the French fortitude and resilience became increasingly clear as 
A Wharton ventured into the battle zone, in the piece that opened the 
S alike 


l une Scribner’s. “In Argonne” vividly portrays “another world” of fallow 
Be felds and empty doorways, of ragged and ruined éclopés staggering 
pack from the front (46, 49). The “pleasant villages of the Aisne” are 


ee now “a mere Nae of ee and cinders”; of “all the thousand and one 
hie bits of the past r m PARE and continuity to the present AnA 
ook of nothing was left uit a brick- eap and some twisted stove-pipes!” Yet “at 
like 4 every cross-road or railway bridge a warm sentry-box of mud and straw 
in the and plaited pine-branches was plastered against a bank or tucked like a 
Jo fh swallow’s nest into a sheltered corner” (56-58). A physician near the 
ening front haci somehow cobbled together an emergency shelter that 
desert included “sterilizing and disinfecting appliances, a bandage-room, a 
patri pharmacy, a well-filled wood-shed, and a clean kitchen in which ‘tisanes 
veWik were brewing over a cheerful fire” (67). In land yet more desolate, she 
came upon a grange turned into a field hospital, and a canal boat 
tien complete “with hot douches” and “gay curtain[s] of red-flowered chintz” 
h'a (78). The dogged replications of domestic harmony and tranquillity 
ents poignantly articulate not simply French resilience but also the fine web 
= anit of civilized life that the French military seemed naturally to spin. 
s tidy Wharton opens “In Lorraine and the Vosges” with a bouquet 
1s laid picked from a garden in Gerbéviller, the better to emphasize that 
.” For through streets and streets of such murdered houses, through 
ne of | town after town spread out in its last writhings, . . . we have seen 
whole flowers and vegetables springing up in freshly raked and watered 
-many gardens. My pink peonies were not introduced to point the stale 
erque pase of unconscious Nature veiling Man’s havoc [but] as a 
coil aa of conscious human energy coming back to replant and 
the wilderness. (93-94) 
gling 3 Rne ruined hamlet, the life of humankind was maintained by 


atholi ; : ? a 
s and ` lic nuns in a makeshift hospital and by the local curé in a care- 


of the T plotted and planted graveyard (112-15). In another “black 
ignit} ae reservists had created “a forest colony” whose “elaborate archi- 
om or a sheltered “a long table decked with lilacs and tulips was spread 
5 chan. and “neat rows of bunks, mess-tables, sizzling sauce-pans over 


í the fires” (126). At the front itself, a ravine divided “the men [i.e., 
m s been “Imans] who had made the war” from the Frenchmen “who had 
ae Pine oe by it” (135)—the “making” in both cases portrayed 
tel Y in architectural and horticultural terms.” 
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For “In Alsace,” Wharton entered “the first-line trenches » 
traveling by mule through the mud and crawling through ie 
entrenchments: $ 


after 
ctual 


Half underground, walled with logs, and deeply roofed b 

tufted with ferns and moss, the cabins were scattered tral Sods 
trees and connected with each other by paths bordered wit er the 
stones. Before the Colonel’s cabin the soldiers had ae 
banked-up flower-bed sown with annuals; and farth ene 


: Er Up the slope 
stood a log chapel, a mere gable with a wooden altar under it, al 


tapestried with ivy and holly. (210-11) 


This elaborate “sylvan retreat” provides a climactic illustration of 
French cultural fortitude. 

She claims, then, that her vision of the front was formed by her 
actually traversing the territory and descending into the trenches them. 
selves, a fact of which she was openly proud.” Wharton wrote to James 
in February that an officer had pronounced her “la premiere femme qui 
soit venue à Verdun.”*’ She told her contact at Scribner’s that she was 
“given opportunities no one else has had of seeing things at the front, 
and that others had returned “having failed to get into the first line 
trenches.”** What stands out for the reader of Fighting France is how her 
sense of what those trenches were for was shaped by the structures of 
civilization that she saw destroyed by the Germans and, even more, by 
those the French erected in the center of “the damnable insanity of 
war” (200). 

Everywhere, Wharton showed Frenchmen of all classes engaged in 
Structural creation and maintenance, making homes, hospitals, and 
houses of worship out of the sticks and stones around them. Her 
account of the war’s destructive toll squares with other records, ta 
and now. But there is nothing of the real life in the trenches, nothing 
of soldiers “helplessly entrenched” between “a deadly bureaucracy -i 
and a deadly technocracy,” as Sandra Gilbert puts it, and defined as ™ 
Man, . . . a citizen of the unpromising new land into which this vere 
vee had led him” (197-98). One combatant recalled “the preva 
Opinion in the trenches . . . that anything might be true, ONE 
was printed.”*° Perhaps Wharton saw what she wanted to see, 2? ort 
course she went to the front only in the early days, and under the a 
of the French high command. In any case, France and the Bi 
quite simply, continued to be the carriers of high culture. In clo i 

Fighting France, “The Tone of France” cites only the “white glow eth 
cation” (220), the “exaltation, energy, the hot resolve to domita 
disaster” (225), and concludes that “the only death that Jona 
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fear is not death in the trenches but death by the extinction of their 
3) a 


national ideal” (238). 

After it was all over, by the time Wharton wrote her war fiction, 
chintz and showers and chapels alike have disappeared, and she makes 
no attempt to convey life at the front. The protagonists of The Marne 
and “Coming Home” are not combatants but ambulance drivers, and A 
Son at the Front describes only a dark chaotic line of “lorries, field- 
kitchens, artillery wagons, companies of haggard infantry” (273) and 
the “fierce din” of guns (285). John Campton’s “defenceless animal” 
becomes trapped by the actual battlefield, an “out there” of “fathomless 
mud, rat-haunted trenches, freezing nights under the sleety sky, men 
dying in the barbed wire between the lines” (192), Meanwhile, Paris is 
filled with frivolous and cynical Americans resolutely “forgetting the 
war” (234), “dancing and flirting and money-making on the great red 
mounds of dead” (334). 

Most of the novel is set far from the front, in the offices and 
studios, the cafés and hotels, of Paris, the rented or borrowed apart- 
ments of émigré Americans, often satirically described in ways 
reminiscent of The Decoration of Houses. In this way Wharton stretches 
what Joan Scott calls “History,” in reference to women writers who “illu- 
minated the historical importance of the areas of human experience 
beyond the narrow political arena, such as workplace, household, and 
family” (22).°2 The novel opens with Campton’s looking out the window 
of “his bare studio in Montmartre . . . over his untidy scrap of garden” 
(3). His attempts at cleaning the “grimy and disordered” room that 
serves as both living and working space “always resulted in worse confu- 
pone (57); incapable of simple maintenance tasks, he needs to be 
reminded to buy new shirts, and he takes his meals “alone at the soiled 
pete frowsy wine-shop” (60). He justifies these frugalities as saving 
nt ae George s return, imagining how pleasant it would Bs to 

paour a little apartment in an old house in the Faubourg St. 
charm, of put some good furniture in it and oppose the, diseneetes 
hones an interior to the heavy splendours” of his ex-wife's 
(178). 
Ways mee on also conjectures that his ex-wife’s reaction against sais 
craving roe ly explained the lifeless EDS of he Anderson Brant 
awful em aS (57), over which she “thron[es] year after year in a 
Worse į aps of wealth and luxury and respectability” (89). Pien 
Woman e patchwork apartment of Madge Talkett, ine yous mange? 
Mirrored nO George is nominally engaged. Her interior chaos is 
Y a parlor in which “Louis-Philippe mahogany had 
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entrenched itself against the aggression of art nouveay hangin 
the frail grace of eighteenth-century armchairs shed derision ane and -j of 
modern furniture painted like hobby-horses at a fair” (228). w Umpy | vis 


all is the “large room hung in shrimp-pink brocade, which ope of cle 
a vista of turquoise tiling and porcelain tub” (138) of Harvey Ma pA wa 
who “meant to devote himself to Atrocities” (141), a devotion for T 4 
he extorts goodly donations for tales told in “oratorical accents, a > 
panied by faint chords on the piano” (202). The focus of satire is na 
simply bad taste but also the rootlessness, insensitivity, and exploitive- 
ness of the American expatriate community. 
Yet, even for Campton, France has become an abstraction. Near 

the end of the novel, he questions a Frenchman, who seems to be his Th 
closest friend: “What’s France, with no men left?” Paul Dastrey replies, Th 
“Well—I suppose, an Idea” (366). Campton agrees: 

An Idea: that was what France, ever since she had existed, had ma 

always been in the story of civilization; a luminous point about wal 

which striving visions and purposes could rally. . . . What George ma 

had felt [was that] if France went, western civilization went with the 

her; and then all they had believed in and been guided by would Fa 

perish. (366) a 
Furthermore, Campton’s emotional life, and many of the characters’ Sh 
relationships, center on competition for George’s attention and affec- pro 
tion. The eponymous son is cast aloofly, almost mystically, with the fan 
blond-haired boy-saints that Paul Fussell has demonstrated were identi- Am 
fied with the sacrificial soldier of the Great War.” He mentally wanders sou 
off into some mystical “far country, a country guarded by a winged | to 
sentry” (312), characterized by a look “inaccessible to reason, beyond = “nu 
reason, belonging to other spaces, other weights and measures, over be} 
the edge, somehow of the tangible calculable world” (359). His haloes oe 
image highlights the way the war gave priority to the heroic male saci and 
fice over all other activity. For all these rootless bored Ameria? RS 
George is all that gives their lives validity. Born on French soil, Cyne a 
its defense, he becomes, like his saintly English namesake, an icon a 
patriotism. George, too, has become an abstraction. A a 

However, for the reader, the real measure of French civilia A 

comes by way of contrast to these American failures and fantasies: : the fe 
Lebel, a servant woman who has lost all her sons and grandsons a Taps 
war, creates the only cleanliness and order Campton’s life me pe 0 : 
to possess Paul Dastrey provides a “substitute for the backer esis the 
domestic sympathy which, as a rule, would have simply bore adl full Hay; 


perated him” (9), and he admires Dastrey’s “pleasant Jittle eni 
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of Chinese lacquer and Venetian furniture” (186). Campton’s clearest 


s 
the / vision of what the war or France is about is the supper table of a physi- 
TSt of cian to whom he has gone for assistance in keeping George out of the 
ed on war. Expecting “a lofty room with Chinese hangings, Renaissance choir- 
ayhey, alls, organ, grand piano, and post-impressionist paintings,” he is 
Which shown instead 
ccom. into a small dining-room with the traditional Henri II sideboard of 
is not waxed walnut, a hanging table-lamp under a beaded shade, an 
oitive- India-rubber plant on a plush pedestal, and napkins that were just 
being restored to their bone rings by the four persons seated 
Na about the red-and-white checkered table-cloth. (66-67) 
be his This scene of a deeply domesticated civilization, like the box-garden in 
plies, The Marne, adds credibility to the war as a cultural and moral necessity. 
The novel thus also underscores John Campton’s own failure to 
|, had make a home, to create the kind of human space in the midst of 
about wartime Paris that even ordinary Frenchmen seemed to be able to 
eorge maintain and, in Wharton’s 1915 journalistic pieces, to create even at 
t with the front. Yet this failure is also a mark of his vulnerability, not the phys- 
vould ical maiming or shell shock that became hallmarks of that war but an 
emotional weakness, emptiness, futility that echoes what Elaine 
cters’ Showalter describes as the “emotionally incapacitated men” who 


affec- provided “a shocking contrast to the heroic visions and masculinist 
h the fantasies that had preceded it” (63). Though he feels the debt of 
Jenti- Americans who “had, in larger numbers than any other foreigners, 
nders sought artistic training in France” (131), his own art has degenerated 
ngèd 0 painting portraits (often the object of Wharton’s derision), to 
yond) nurs{ing] my celebrity till I’d got half the fools in Europe lining up to 
oe € Painted” (251). Further, he paints primarily to make enough money 


aloed to “free” his son from his wealthy (but also wise and kindly) stepfather, 
gaai and in so doing give more weight to his own influence. George has also 
ca Provided the subject of the only good work Campton has done in 
ng cent years, and the marble statue that Brant commissions at the end 


1 of See a t ; 
$ ™S to be its coda.” Campton’s fierce attachment to France, his fierce 


tion fa for his Son, and his fierce dislike of the trivialities of his compa- 
i e de ` are in part a measure of his rootlessness, his homeless estate in a 
aie in aY domesticated society. His last work, however splendid, will lodge 
said tags and Tee and Campton will presumably remain among his paint 
dof Irty dishes, 

Ae the mons unsettled, uncommitted, and unproductive condition is 
full aving by 8taphic when we examine Wharton’s response to the war. 


€€n all her life, asa counterpoint to her adventures, “rather a 
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housekeeperish person,”® Wharton moved almost immedia 


provide appropriate shelter for those most displaced by the aan to | ; 
her earlier work on behalf of animals, Wharton strove “to tiek in i 
work for their protection take a practical rather than 2: sentine the A 
form” (“Life and I” 23). She was part of a great international ee 

largely funded by Americans, to deal in a concerted way with E í 
wartime needs of civilians and soldiers alike. Spinning out af a ; 
Progressive movement and paving the way for suffrage, the e R 
provided new arenas for employment and public activity for American v 
women both at home and abroad.” However, the most immediate and D 
substantial opportunities were for volunteers, for leisure-class women cl 


with the skills and resources to organize relief efforts for a wide variety 


of human needs. Wharton’s refugee work also provided the only occa- th 
sion in which she entered full time into a public cause, though she had 5 
often supported animal welfare and historic preservation efforts and al 
organizations. | d 

Her letters, like her fiction, satirize the self-serving hysteria of n 
inconvenienced tourists, the cynical pleasure seeking of longtime hi 
émigrés, the ambulance chasers who dwell endlessly on “atrocities,” and a 
the sentimentalists who want “sentimental notes” or “pathetic stories’ a 
or “photographs of wretched refugees” before giving money to war = 
charities.* Both war novels also valorize the medical corps, as in Troy a 
Belknap’s ambulance, in the care that the wounded George Campton a 
receives, and the moral transformation that nursing effects in otherwise af 
trivial women. But only her letters show the fundraising and admins 
tration in which Wharton herself engaged. 


In that correspondence, reminiscent of her pride at being allowed 
“in the very front line,” she makes emphatic claims both to Ameng 
organizational skills and civic sense, and to French cultural values an 
sensitivities. For five years, she threw herself energetically and passio 
ately into sheltering the homeless and helpless, and into encou 
others to support those efforts. Specifically, she devoted henik 
organizing, funding, and maintaining shelters—garment wora 
(complete with childcare) for refugee women, residences for orp out 
and other stranded family members, and hospitals for thosca an 
access to the healthcare system, chiefly the tuberculous soldi a 
civilians whose contagion made other hospitals reluctant t0 a five 
them. By August 1917, she had helped to organize and maina thes 
institutions sheltering some 5,000 to 6,000 refugees.” To SURPA of 
institutions, her most famous fundraising effort was The Dc 
Homeless in 1915, for which she solicited work from well-known 
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tel artists, and musicians on both sides of the Atlantic. Her letters often 
Y to 


BAR refer to generous responses of people everywhere to her refugee 
n work, including wealthy New Yorkers commissioning clothing from 


ke : 
nen Laer uhei the Unitedie 
effor However, when the es states entered the war in 1917, the Red 
th i Cross came oor a coordinating agent, and brought much of her 
OF the work to an end. he war spawned the first great effort of the American 
oa Red Cross, previously mexe by Mabel Boardman, a woman of 
rican Wharton's class and status, and newly reorganized under Henry P. 
te and Davison, heyoungesi bank president in the United States,” who as 
omen chairman of its “War Council organized “the largest charity fund- 
variety raising drive the world had ever seen (Price 125). He vividly describes 
TOREN the refugees streaming into Paris, the evolution of his organization to 
ehea cope with them, and the participation of leisure-class women—in 
Bert almost redemptive language—in that effort.” Early on, Wharton had 
decried “the incompetence & callousness of the French charitable orga- 
vila af nizations,” the “‘gros bonnets,’ social & political, who are so 
time hide-bound, timid & unpractical that they spend most of their time 
"and inventing ways how not to give.” Now, having spent so much time 
ore inventing ways fo give, and to convince others to do likewise, she was 
OE distressed that Red Cross fundraising efforts were draining off support 
| Troy for her charities" and undermining their institutional integrity. Red 
npton Cross workers’ ignorance of “French ideas and social conditions,” “ 
sit their lack of “regard for the feelings of the French physicians” and 
minis: nurses, and diminished patient care and education seemed irremedi- 
able in view of the presumption that “this is American money, and the 
lowed People who give the money have the right to decide how it should be 
rican used. ie But hers were not simply the feelings of her class. As Alan Price 
sand Points out, other American women also felt disillusioned when all their 
şsion: carefully created and nurtured “organizations were unceremoniously 
aging allowed up in the centralizing wave of the American Red Cross,” and 
elf t0 c anty increasingly took on the look of a corporate organization 
shops hanated by large scale efficiencies” (121, 123). The issue was not just 
yhans : elter or medical care but how they were provided—with her own 
thout a mbination of American promptness and French courtesy. Like the 
and Pen forced further from the industrial workplace and public respon- 
ceive by after the war, Wharton too was thrown back into private life.“ 
1 five fe Edith Wharton’s war work, then, both literary and institutional, 
thes? van Out of her Strong identification with French material culture. 
of w mers entire villages destroyed made graphic the real nature of war 
ite Save priority to providing homes for those left without them. 
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Afterwards, she retained a trust fund 1o: D A suffering from 
rising costs and overcrowded institutions. ue the care French 
soldiers gave to their improvised field quarters aoe orced for her tha 
human life requires not just shelter but also the rudiments of form and 
fitness that make civilized human interaction possible. For herself, she 
bought two estates, one outside Paris and the other on the Riviera, 
which soon bloomed with her efforts, welcomed her friends, and shel- 
tered, once again, her own “real work.” j 
Through the early stages of the war, the high value Wharton 
placed on French constructive abilities is counterbalanced by her impa- 
tience with French bureaucratic inertia. But the atrocities she witnessed 
and heard about, and her own commitment to what she called French 
ways and their meaning, seem to have catapulted her judgment into the 
binary thinking, the all-or-nothing attitude, that this war etched onto 
the Western mind. As Paul Fussell observes, “if truth is the main casu- 
alty in war, ambiguity is another” (79).'® Wharton always thought of 
herself as “hopelessly unpolitical,”*” and indeed she never faced directly 
the contradictions in the complex scene before her. She never inquired 
whether the civilized order she so valued might inevitably carry with it 
not only the physical and moral costs of construction but also the 
brutal shadow of enforcement. She never seemed to wonder whether 
the comfort and security of some is not usually purchased with the 
control and suffering of others. Furthermore, one sees no attempt to 
understand the larger causes of the war, or whom it benefited, or what 
the alternatives to wholesale violence might have been. These are nol 
failures peculiar to Wharton, though they may very well be to 
Americans. Yet her lifelong concern for the homeless, her clear vision 
of the kinds of spaces, the built environment, necessary to make human 
life productive or even possible, and her admiration of the human 
capacity in the most dire of circumstances to provide them, all have 4 
contemporary ring, and a wisdom that is as much a part of our heritage 
as the horrors to which they were a response. 


NOTES 
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pee cay Yale University. Though she had long since “despair ives 
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‘Letter to Robert Grant, 31 Aug. 1914, Wharton Archives, Beinecke 
Library, Yale University. Grant was a close friend, particularly during Wharton’s 
orce. A very conservative jurist, he was later one of the condemning judges 
oe Sacco-Vanzetti trial. 
Hy ‘Letter to Robert Grant, 13 Feb. 1915, Wharton Archives, 
Library, Yale University. 

‘Letter to Sara Norton, 11 May 1905, Wharton Archives, Beinecke Library, 
Yale University. ; 

‘Letter to Robert Grant, 4 Apr. 1910, Wharton Archives, Beinecke Library, 
Yale University. Shari Benstock emphasizes Goethe’s influence on her work 
(31) and notes that Wharton s first publications were translations of Germ 
poems in her early teens (35-36). Richard H. Lawson has most fully developed 
her strong emotional ties to German literature, especially during her earlier 
years and in contrast to her general discomfort with German people (14). 
R. W. B. Lewis, 393-94, describes her return to “the older German literature” 
after the war, though she never again traveled into Germany. 

"Letter to John Hugh-Smith, 4 Sep. 1913, Wharton Archives, Beinecke 
Library, Yale University; she was traveling with Bernard Berenson. In letters to 
her, 13 and 30 Dec. 1909, Wharton Archives, Beinecke Library, Yale University, 
Henry James comments on the “beautiful German letters” written during a trip 
with Anna BahImann. 

“Letter to Margaret Terry Chanler, 13 Sep. 1932, Wharton Archives, 
Beinecke Library, Yale University. 

“See my “Monsters, Bagmen, and Little Old Ladies: Henry James and the 
Un-Making of America.” 

“Letter to Robert Underwood Johnson, 27 Apr. 1900, Wharton Archives, 
Beinecke Library, Yale University. 

"See, for example, Richard Guy Wilson, “The Great Civilization”; David 
Harvey, 23; as well as my “Reading the Walls: The Politics of Architecture in 
Scribner's Magazine, 1887-1914.” 

i "Letter to William Morton Fullerton, 30 Aug. [1918?], Wharton Archives, 
Beinecke Library, Yale University. In a letter to Barrett Wendell, 19 July 1919, 
“i arton Archives, Beinecke Library, Yale University, she describes the book as 
pelted little articles” written “in the brief & agitated cerak BRIER 
ice committee meetings, air-raids & bombardments.” For several reasons, 

y mie isla kind of war literature. VEN F r ; 
analytic 3 ter Benjamin, 146-62. Benjamin s emphasis, of en i ake 
en fen Wharton S, observing that even in early nine eea oaeeo oaN ar is 
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woctters to Sara Norton, 5 June 1903, 19 Aug. 1904, 19 July 1906, Wharton 
s4 >? Beinecke Library, Yale University. i 

Archiv, €tter from English historian George Trevelyan, 18 Sep. 1923, W harton 
Ureata po Ecke Library, Yale University, declares the novel to be “not litera- 
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France (New York: Scribner’s, 1908). | have 
in “Edith Wharton oe the Road: Architec 

B ; Travel Books,” section on Literature and Archit 
GA ees Language Association, Toronto, Ontario, Apr. 1999, Ecture, 
v Letters to Charles Eliot Norton, 15 May 1907, and to Sally Norton, 0 
Oct. 1909, Houghton Library, Harvard University. 2 
18 However, Wharton’s letter to Mary Cadwalader Jones, 30 May 1990 
Wharton Archives, Beinecke Library, Yale University, dismissed his Mon, a 
Michel and Chartres as “belated Ruskinism.” | 
» According to a letter to Gaillard Lapsley, 21 Dec. 1916, Wharton Archives 
Beinecke Library, Yale University, the story though published in 1916 was 


written before the war. 
Letter to Kate Brousseau, 7 Aug. 1919, Wharton Archives, Beinecke 


Library, Yale University. 

a “Writing a War Story” (1919) and “The Refugees” (1930) are satirical 
pieces having less to do with war than with writing (on the basis of no experi- 
ence and no “subject”) and with refugees treated simply as the latest fad of an 
enervated and exploitative British aristocracy. 

As Paul Fussell observes, 231, “Since war takes place outdoors and always 
within nature, its symbolic status is that of the ultimate anti-pastoral.” 

Janet Goodwyn, 47, attributes the effectiveness of Fighting France to 
Wharton's emphasis “upon the complete loss of continuity in French life: the 
war has dislocated people and things to such an extent that identity has been 
entirely erased.” 

* Paul Fussell, 40, notes that the destruction and dissolution of the Cloth 
Hall “were witnessed by hundreds of thousands, who never forgot this eloquent 
emblem of what happens when war collides with art.” 

Paul Fussell, 45, notes, in contradiction at least to the tone of Wharton's 
observations, that there were 


16 A Motor-Flight through 
this argument elsewhere, 


“national styles” in trenches as in other things. The French trenches 
were nasty, cynical, efficient, and temporary. Kipling remembered the 
smell of delicious cooking emanating from some in Alsace. The English 
were amateur, vague, ad hoc, and temporary. The German were eff 
cient, clean, pedantic, and permanent. Their occupants proposed 1 
stay where they were. 
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rable from the image ofa well-kept gardening allotment,” because “recourse to 
the pastoral is an English mode of both fully gauging the calamities of the 
Great War and imaginatively protecting oneself against them.” 

»As quoted in Paul Fussell, 40. He also cites a Times Literary Supplement 
reviewer baffled by Wilfred Owens’s implication that “a nation is divided into 
two parts, one of which talks of war and ordains it, while the other acts and 
suffers.” Wharton s literary efforts would not have fared well with the infantry. 
z Jane Marcus, 137, identifies this “violation of the eardrums” with women’s 
response. i : (>, 

“Joan Scott claims that this rewriting of history involves “a need to rede- 
fine the terms of traditional historical analysis,” so as to bring women’s history 
and women’s lives into the larger historical discourse. 

Paul Fussell, 275-76, observes that “during the war those who found 
beauty even in German corpses tended to find it in blond ones,” and “the equa- 
tion of blondness with special beauty and value helps explain the frantic 
popularity of Rupert Brooke.” Wharton dedicated both war novels, The Marne 
(1918) and A Son at the Front (1922), to the memory of Ronald Simmons, a 
young Yale graduate who came to Paris to study art, became secretary to 
Wharton's committee to aid tubercular soldiers, enlisted when America entered 
the war, and died of pneumonia soon after. To some extent, he functioned as 
her own “son at the front.” 

“She echoes Wharton’s recognition of women, in Fighting France, 224, “for 
whom a single grave” has “turned the whole conflict into an idiot’s tale.” 

“It is far too simple to claim, with Sandra Gilbert, 222, that in this novel 
‘Edith Wharton offers an encoded description of a similar transformation of a 
dead man into an enlivening muse.” 

“Percy Lubbock, 28. 

"In France itself, the war provided new employment opportunities for 
“omen, particularly in munitions industries, but Michelle Perrot, 52, 56, 
observes that “the changes affected essentially the urban middle class.” And, as 
Steven Hause, 105-6, points out, “in 1914-15, the chief effect of the war was to 
drive women Out of work,” and women’s share of the industrial workforce was 
less after the war than it was before, declining from 34.4 percent in 1906 to 31.7 
Percent in 192]. 

“Letters to Mary Cadwalader Jones, 22 May 1916, 20 Dec. 1916, 21 Nov. 

Wiarton Archives, Beinecke Library, Yale University. : j 
li na letter to Mr. Ledyard, 20 Aug. 1917, Wharton Archives, Beinecke 

y, Yale University, Wharton lists (her emphasis): 


l. The “Oeuvre des Enfants des Flandres” which “cares for 720 children 
and 270 adult refugees (old men and women, and Belgian nuns in 
charge of the colonies)” 


2. The “American Hostels for Refugees,” providing permanent care for 


“3,000 and 4,000 refugees, chiefly women and children, old men, and 
Persons unable to work” 


3. The “M 


aisons de Convalescence Américaines,” with “185 beds for 


rcfugee women and children, at Groslay and Aromanches (tuberculosis, 
naemi 


a and general fatigue)” 
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-Victims Committee,” which will 


4. The “Tuberculous War “have about 


a a) 
500 beds 

5. “Mrs. Wharton’s Ouvroir for Parisian Workwomen,” employing “a Fuss 
average of 50 women whose health will not permit them to Work i 


munition factories and who receive no military-allowance” 


“Robert H. Bremner, 119. ! A 
“Davison, 157, alludes briefly to the Red Cross’s absorption of “the variou 


activities of the Tuberculeux de la Guerre, established by Mrs. Edith Wharton.” 
“Letter to Mary Cadwalader Jones, 3 Jan. 1915, Wharton Archives 
Beinecke Library, Yale University. , 
Letter to Mr. Ledyard, 20 Aug. 1917, Wharton Archives, Beinecke Library 


Yale University. À 
“Letter to Mr. Ledyard, 20 Aug. 1917, Wharton Archives, Beinecke Library, 


Yale University. 

Letters to Mr. Ledyard, 4 Jan. 1918, and to Mary Cadwalader Jones, 19 
Oct. 1918, Wharton Archives, Beinecke Library, Yale University. 

1 Michelle Perrot, 51, 57, claims that the war “had a profoundly conserva 
tive, even retrogressive, effect on gender relations,” and the changes that did 
occur “did not fundamentally alter women’s subordinate and dependent rele 
tionship to men. . . . It was in their role as mothers that women obtained new 
rights” that is, the right of “guardianship,” as Steven Hause, 107, claims. Jane 
Marcus, 129, points out that “all wars destroy women’s culture, returning 
women to the restricted roles of childbearing and nursing and only the work 
that helps the war effort.” 

“Letter to E. H. Bartol, 27 Aug. 1919, Wharton Archives, Beinecke Library, 
Yale University. See, for example, the reference to “an old refugee woman who 
is dying of cancer, and for whom no room can be found in a hospital,” in the 
letter to M. O[tto] Lichtenberg, 11 July 1919, Wharton Archives, Beine 
Library, Yale University. 

“Fussell also claims (77-79) “binary deadlock” as another legacy of this wat 

“Letter to Sara Norton, 25 Jan. 1910, Wharton Archives, Beinecke Librar} A 
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traditions, & too much set upon exploiting the sex-motif as, withi 
hitherto, seen & depicted by men. view 
—Dorothy Richardson! tious 
unde 
Though it is complex, fragmentary, and oblique, qualities that in other twen 
modernist writers have elicited intense scrutiny, the 1938 foreword to 
Pilgrimage” has aroused little critical interest. One reason is its compres: 
sion. In just four pages, Dorothy Richardson places Pilgrimage in the Deta 
context of a very foreshortened history of realism (paragraphs 1 to a elusi 
describes its genesis as a new kind of realist fiction (paragraphs 5 to 1), Wher 
surveys the critical reception of this new realism (paragraphs 8 to 12), 
and apologizes for the inconveniences her novel has inflicted on E Thor 
readers (paragraphs 13 to 15). The difficulties of so condensed 4 treat that 
erg ee by an ironic tone, judgmental sanco at 
should aes tsa joasa mar so unforthcoming a doc Ee 
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most horrible job I ever attempted” (Windows 341). The result, a reluc- 
ant and tight-lipped summation of her artistic achievement, defied the 
deepest impulse of her creative work: her belief that all novels were 
expressive of the author, were in an important way autobiographical. 
Her young heroine, in the first flush of discovering this truth, 
exclaimed to herself: “I don’t read books for the story, but as a psycho- 
logical study of the author. a In a book the author was there in every 
word” (P 1: 384). Pilgrimage is not just “saturated in the personality of 
the author” (Wells 865) but saturated in the experiences of the author, 

taken rather directly from her life.? The foreword, then, should have 

been the crown of this deeply autobiographical enterprise, a statement 

of the way she as writer conceived and developed the personal subject 

of her novel. Instead, it was an act of obfuscation, a reluctant manifesto 

that managed to obscure even its most important truth, the announce- 

ment of Pilgrimage as a new kind of feminine fiction. 

The foreword, then, is in need of decoding. The first task is to set 
down as precisely as possible what Dorothy Richardson is saying. The 
second is to locate historically her account of the genesis of Pilgrimage 
within the context of its 1912 time period. That will make possible a 
view of the foreword as an obliquely self-revealing preface to an ambi- 
tious autobiographical work of fiction. So viewed it may help us to 


understand better one of the major experimental novels of the 
twentieth century. 


Detailed analysis is needed to piece out the complicated and sometimes 
elusive sentences of the foreword. The number for each paragraph will, 
where appropriate, precede my discussion. 
1, Dorothy Richardson’s brief survey of realism begins with Balzac. 
hough the ambitious scope of his essay on Les forces humaines dictates 
that he employ character types (who illustrate social forces), he is the 
father of realism because his imagination unites him so powerfully with 
'S characters and settings. 
in p, Shoring further developments in France and passing over those 
aie and from George Eliot to George Gissing, Dorothy Richardson 
ces Arnold Bennett as the first English follower of Balzac. 
She next distinguishes these founding realists from those who 
at hem in England. Balzac and Bennett, through the act of 
uman § their Particular subject matter, themselves represent the 
oa Spirit turning inward on itself. (The word represent refers not to 
Ject matter but to themselves in the act of choosing such subject 
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matter.) They themselves embody and express the human spirit turnin 
inward. In so doing they may be called realists by nature rather thie 
design, whereas their immediate successors possess a conscious Creed, 
The aim of these successors 1s to represent life as Saan through mirror 
of plain glass. The paradoxical nature of this i image is Dorothy 
Richardson’s way of undermining the later realists simple-minded 
notion of objective representation. These mirrors of plain glass, so the 
realists believe, replace the rose-colored lenses of the romance writers 
telescopes. 

4, By 1911 the realistic novel, though not yet wholly documentary 
is largely devoted to explicit satire and protest against all conventional 
social forms and relations. The protagonist (who resembles his 
creator?) is represented biographically in the third person or autobio- 
graphically in the first person. The focus of the realistic novel, its cause 
célébre, is Man versus those social and environmental conditions which 
are claimed to be the sources of his discontent. 

The rationale for this brief survey of realism is not at first glance 
apparent. To begin with, in writing about Balzac, what does Dorothy 
Richardson mean by imagination? Miriam asks the same question in 
March Moonlight: “Imagination? Not in the sense of making up. 
Imagination means holding an image in your mind. When it comes up 
of itself, or is summoned by something. Then it is not outside, but 
within you. And if you hold it, steadily, for long enough, you could write 
about it for ever” (P 4: 613). It is not probable that each and every Ol: 
of Balzac’s characters is a self-portrait and that each of his backgrounds 
is personally experienced. Dorothy Richardson only asserts that each 
character has the quality, the unique individuality, of a self-portrait and 
that each setting has a similar uniqueness of detail. But when she goes 
on to Arnold Bennett and says that he “portrays with complete fidelity 
the lives and adventures of inconspicuous people,” she implies that his 
novels pave their source in direct personal experience, which is imag! 
patel summoned during the act of ng Moreoven DY deti 
turning of the EN a Pee ng ou their EE = attributes 
to traditional realis + Cal eel Porothy Richa stoma}: 

She gl m a more psychological makeup than is CH ee 

glances next at writers who have a conscious creed © 


tivity. Since she s Balzac a 
peaks of them both Þa 
Bema, we nie as successors to eat hel 


y assume she is pointing to a category of fiction © in 
ae ag ae chronological oe a Works Pa may have ey 
au oe Esther Waters (1894) by George Moore, Liza of Lambeth spat 
n rs Craddock (1902) by Somerset Maugham, The Man 4 Pr 
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(1906) by John Galsworthy, and with some qualifications, Kipps (1906) 
. Wells and A Bed of Roses (1911) by W. L. George. 
by H. G. We oe ee y 8 

The creed of scientific objectivity, derived from French naturalism 
and never strong in England, had gone out of fashion by 1911. So 
Dorothy Richardson’s next paragraph must be ironic. When she 
suggests that novels are “not yet quite a direct supply of documentary 
material . . .” she is saying: the realist novel has not after all reached its 
naturalistic goal of documentary objectivity (and never will), but it 
compensates for the absence of evidence by the force of its “explicit 
satire and protest.” This concluding phrase and the choice of the year 
1911 point slyly to H. G. Wells’s notable lecture and essay, “The 
Contemporary Novel” (1911), which ends with a grand declaration: 
“We are going to write about it all. We are going to write about business 
and finance and politics and precedence and pretentiousness and 
decorum and indecorum, until a thousand pretences and ten thousand 
impostures shrivel in the cold, clear air of our elucidations. ... Before 
we have done, we will have all life within the scope of the novel.” 

Once put in context and its irony understood, Dorothy 
Richardson’s account in paragraph 4 makes sense. As the new century 
advanced, so did the novel of purpose. For a time its dominant mani- 
festation was the so-called sex-novel, which treated issues of feminine 
sexual psychology. Wells’s Ann Veronica (1909) was a late example. 
Thereafter protest focused on larger social issues. The leader in this 
fiction of ideas was H. G. Wells, “the most celebrated man of letters in 
England” (Bergonzi 24), whose importance “in developing the vogue of 
Ge jective novel of ideas can hardly be overemphasized” (Frierson 

31), The novel of ideas is subjective because the author often presses 
wn views on his reader and because the protagonist, whether in the 
or the third person, frequently speaks for the author. Novels of this 
ne that Dorothy Richardson may have had in mind in 1911 are Peter 
tog ulus (1909) by Gilbert Cannan, Tono-Bungay (1909) and The 
Lp Tl are) (1910) by Wells, Clayhanger (1910) by Bennett, A Hind 
Sinha, (1910) by C. E. Montague, The Young Idea (1910) by Frank 
authors pe and The History of Jacob Stahl (1911) by J. D. Beresford. The 
Ric ae these works are the contemporary British novelists Dorothy 
e list a takes seriously. Only James and Conrad need be added to 
1909 ae ae Keating, in surveying the writers of sex-novels between 
tEpresent i Includes in his list Bennett, Galsworthy, and Wells, each 
Cicely S by two novels, and the following five women: Elinor Glyn, 
Rosg milton, Violet Hunt, Elizabeth Robins, and May Sinclair 
: ~°rothy Richardson ignores all of the women. Instead, her 
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on the current masculine realists, epitomized by H.G 

he gave a rather psychological account of the a 

nd Bennett, so now she finds a psychological 
source for the realism of the cause célèbre novelists who follow them. te 
use of the words biographical and autobiographical points to a fiction 
in personal experience. But here such experience, rather 
than being summoned in its own right, is being used to forward a 
cause. Miriam, speaking to Hypo Wilson about H. G. Wells, sums up the 
result: “But all his books are witty exploitations of ideas”(P 4: 239), 
Such then is the “current masculine realism.” Like the classic realism of 
Balzac and Bennett, its source or apparent source is personal experi- 
ence, but its approach to the personal is exploitive. 

5. With this background in place, Dorothy Richardson is ready in 
paragraph 5 to address her own situation in 1912 and to account for 
the genesis of Pilgrimage. The opening sentence is especially in need of 
explication. “Since all these novelists [from Balzac to current realists 
like H. G. Wells] happened to be men, the present writer, proposing at 
this moment to write a novel and looking round for a contemporary 
pattern, was faced with the choice between following one of her regi- 
ments and attempting to produce a feminine equivalent of the current 
masculine realism.” The word regiments, arresting in its oddity, isa sly 
quotation from Olive Schreiner’s The Story of an African Farm. Lyndall, 
the heroine of that novel, is defeated in her struggle to lead a free inde: 
pendent life: “A little bitterness, a little longing when we are young, a 
little futile searching for work, a little passionate striving for room for 
the exercise of our powers,—then we go with the drove. A woman must 
march with her regiment. In the end she must be trodden down °F g 
with it; and if she is wise she goes” (189).* Miriam has already quote 
these words—with casual inaccuracy—while thinking about what she 
might have become had she married the Canadian, Dr von Heben ai 
Baws mee z os free and indiscreet: “A woman mus ipa 
woman is nae a Satie pe does something like 

E e es with her regiment” (2: 434-35). dall, im 
ines herself as bein ee Ree ipcontras oe en An 
since the context ae aay follow any ONE Oi So oie to t 
ae: S strictly literary, these possibilities T° Bees al 
yanous contemporary types of th 5 1 roman’s novels 
written by women who i Ob e conventiona W ding © the 

sexual, social, and/or li paced the regument by be ss orot! 

Richardson’s alternati eo Sat ai diciate aaa is, 

imitate—one t f ae then ane eier © foot o 
ype of the conventionalized woman’s novel or 
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hand at constructing a feminine equivalent of the current realistic 
man’s novel. She chooses the man’s novel. 

The most meaningful part of Dorothy Richardson’s foreword is 
paragraph 5. It has not been well understood, and like the Opening 
sentence, will reward careful paraphrasing to bring out more of its 
meaning. (Quotation marks are omitted in the following paraphrase, 
put elaborations, explanations, or connectives needed to make the 
reasoning explicit are enclosed in parentheses.) 

Having made her choice and having produced a considerable mass 
of manuscript, she before long set it aside because she was dissatisfied. 
Though she understood the nature of her dissatisfaction (in trying to 
create a feminine equivalent of the current masculine realism), she 
could find no suggestion as to how she might remove its cause. (She 
continued to write, however) with a result that seemed to justify those 
who acclaim writing as the surest way to discover the truth about one’s 
own thoughts and beliefs. As she wrote, the preoccupations that for a 
while had found expression in her briskly moving script gradually fell 
away, and for the first time there was substituted for these concerns, 
which before had seemed inspired, a stranger in the form of contem- 
plated reality having its own say in her experience as a writer. Yet she 
Was increasingly tormented because this contemplated reality, now so 
independently assertive (in her consciousness), failed adequately to 
appear within her text. And she was even more tormented by the fact 
that, from whatever source it was brought into the focus (of her 
Consciousness), this contemplated reality revealed a hundred facets, 
any one of which, the moment it was captured in the mesh of direct 
mam summoned its fellow facets to disqualify it. (Compare 
Thati, pretest against Hypo Wilson s blunt approach to language: 
aen curse of speech: its inability to express several things simul- 
oath. All the unexpressed things come round and grin at 

g that is said” [4: 164].) 
a eetaPh 6 begins with an implied but absent statement: as 
Becta And the result was Pointed Roofs. While Mans Wy she 
searchin €d the sense of being on a fresh pathway, in an adventure so 
joyous ep Os penetrating, insightful), and Some ine ci 
might fe she longed for participation (by others, namely readers who 
e her adventure). 
‘arching up tnis part of the foreword, Dorothy pee fore by 
Nd she aoe a feminine equivalent of the current mascu mE RA ism, 
Plateq ed by having in her possession a new fiction of “contem- 
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Almost all the commentary about this pasase implies that the 
fiction of “contemplated reality” is the feminine equivalent Of the 
current masculine realism to which she first aspired,’ Dorothy 
Richardson’s text, intricate though it is, cannot be made to SUPPort this 
interpretation. The realists named in paragraph 4 of the foreword 
subject to critical analysis all forms of social organization. Any feminine 
equivalent of this clever satirical fiction would fail to satisfy Dorothy 
Richardson. Yet that is how she started, her “briskly moving” script 
issuing in a “considerable mass of manuscript.” Setting it aside, still 
struggling, she encounters the stranger, “contemplated reality.” Her 
adventure has begun; she completes Pointed Roofs. 

It has taken her far from the well-trodden road of the current 
masculine realism and from her naive idea of a feminine participation 
on that road. Indeed, the image of “being upon a fresh pathway" 
implies a thoroughgoing rejection of the masculine way of doing 
things. Dorothy Richardson had discovered a private and inwardly 
directed fiction far different from the social and satirical realism of an 
H. G. Wells. It may be appropriate to call this contemplative fiction 
feminine, or even feminine realism, but in the context Dorothy 
Richardson specifies, that of current realism, it is inappropriate to call it 
the equivalent of anything masculine. 

7. Paragraphs 5 and 6 offer a brief but compelling insight into 
Dorothy Richardson’s experience. Writing here in 1938, she relives her 
adventure of 1912. The same contemplative/creative process—intens® 
inward, autobiographical—that engendered the novel now yields the 
vivid, though elaborately indirect, account of the genesis of Pilgrimage 
But the foreword covers only the first step, the abandoning of realism 
and the receiving of contemplated reality. The next step in the genesis 
of the novel is not defined: through the focus of contemplated reality; 
the past comes back, bringing its freshness and renewal into K 
a ctateehe onc th maybe et 
of narration that will b È po piade explicit: the findi he templated 
"elie cca i : e faithful to the immediacy of oo xistence 
(Starr 91). I Rape O expressing “the universal marvel ot € + fore 

- Instead, Dorothy Richardson concludes this part of he 


word with a factual account of the publication of Pointed Resp 
8. She looks next at i 


fiction. Her “lonely track,” 
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DOROTHY RICHARDSON 
the J devoutly closed,” the high priest of modern verbal art, “weaving ... a 
the rich garment... to clothe the antique dark material of his engross- 
thy ment,” mingling the material of the ancient Roman Catholic Church, 
this we may suppose, and the material of the unconscious, nightmares and 
ord dreams, obsessions and desires. 
ine 9. News from France names Marcel Proust as “the earliest adven- 
thy turer” with his econ uction of experience focused from within the 
ript mind of a single individual. s 
still The writers named in paragraphs 8 and 9 employed stream of 
Her consciousness, which was soon to become the indispensable character- 
istic of the new fiction.” Dorothy Richardson did not view stream of 
rent consciousness as the defining attribute of Pilgrimage, but on this issue 
tion her foreword offers no direct argument. Instead she portrays her fellow 
vay” practitioners in a manner by turns ironic, flamboyant, and coy. Worse 
ing still, her roadway metaphor fails to distinguish between their fictional 
rdly experiments and her own undertaking in Pilgrimage, with its feminine 
fan sensibility grounded in “contemplated reality.” 
tion Her novel, like theirs we may assume, constitutes a “reconstruction 
othy of experience focused from within the mind of a single individual,” but 
all it Dorothy Richardson offers no direct clue as to how such a reconstruc- 
tion is achieved. Is such a clue implicit in the detailed account of Henry 
into James that follows? 
her 10. As pathfinder and creator of “a softly lit enclosure,” which 
nse, until World War I (1914) he mistook for the universe, Henry James 
the evolved, for the purpose of accommodating “his vast tracts of urbane 
nage commentary,” a prose requiring on first reading “a perfection of 
lism “ustained concentration” like that of the author himself in the act of 
nesis Writing. Such a first reading bestows on its recipient “the recreative 
ality, elights” specific to “this form of spiritual exercise,” the exercise of 
the Perfectly concentrated reading or writing. The writer re-creates the 
bing contemplated reality on which the mind is inwardly focused and the 
pner Kader Participates in and re-creates the writer’s creation. The effect is 
ated | What Shir 


nee ley Rose has defined as “the reader—writer unity of conscious- 
bt ue m the creative experience” (“Dorothy Richardson’s Theory of 
pi enre: 24), a unity resulting from the demand James makes for 
S concentration and participation. It is this Dorothy 
i n values in Henry James, for she was well aware that 
quired the same kind of participation from its readers. “I 
the the demand for an equivalent degree of concentration 
in the akan she wrote privately in 1944 (Thomson 9). But here 

Word she did not make explicit the truth that the kind of 
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collaboration exacted by James is even more urgently demandeq by aiff 

her own novel. thn, to a 
11. At the same time, she concedes only grudgingly that one may wa 

claim for him “a far from inconsiderable technical influence” because 

he leads his reader to see “the conflicts of human forces through the 


eye of a single observer.” All the same, she is relieved to have recently Dor 
found (in 1930 or 1931 [Morgan 396]) a not dissimilar idea in Goethe, aig 
In the passage Dorothy Richardson quotes, he argues somewhat 
loosely that the novel, rather than highlighting character and action, 
portrays “reflections and incidents” modeled according to the 
thoughts of the hero. 
12. Dorothy Richardson next scrutinizes the jargon “devised to 
meet the exigencies of literary criticism” as it confronts the new fiction. 
Relying on implication and innuendo, she attacks “The Stream of 
Consciousness,” “Interior Monologue,” and “Slow-motion Photog- 
raphy.” These metaphoric phrases imply qualities inappropriate either 
to consciousness or to its representation in fiction. But “Interior 
Monologue” and “Slow-motion Photography” can to some degree be tech 
applied technically to consciousness in fiction, and to that extent they occa 
are unhampered by their defects, whereas “The Stream of poir 
Consciousness” is not even appropriate technically. It is rendered the 
totally useless by the defects of its metaphoric implications, though it disc 
was gladly embraced by all those—fools, Dorothy Richardson would solu 
say—who could persuade themselves that it was possible to compare her 
consciousness to a stream. ofh 
13. Having shot her cannon across the bows of the new criticism , of M 
Dorothy Richardson now turns to her own encounters with it She mon 
offers an ironic obeisance to the critic’s art, lists several objections D Weel 
Pilgrimage that, we may assume, she regards as invalid, but then gak D 
of a problem with punctuation. He zed 
14. Charles Dickens and James Joyce show awareness that feminine l 
he comma, Write 


prose should be unpunctuated.'° Her own irregular use of t 


s » which 

once pointed out to her, led to an article, “About Punctuation, va ae 
ee later translated into French. At the end of this long and mi a 
a paragraph one is surprised to find Dorothy Richardson a 3 
A 7 TRA confessional stance, acknowledging that her irregular oi i 
Beer tied a helped to produce the chaos for which ae as 

ached. e solemnit : : slig 

j of S h the 

of subject. y of language is at odds wit lps 
t$ liri 
hahe fory i : Je regt? lri 
ord concludes in the same vein with hearty t jdabl ra 


for 
obstacles that are unspecified but may refer back to the # 
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difficulties” the author has “a reputation for creating.” She seems even 


to ask pardon for the way Pilgrimage was issued in a series of separate 


yolumes. Her final word is apology. 


Dorothy Richardson explained the precise starting point of her novel in 
a 1931 interview: 


When I first began writing Pilgrimage I intended to take on in the 
usual way. Then in Cornwall, in solitude, when the world fell 
completely away, and when I was focussing intensely, I suddenly 
realized that I couldn’t go on in the usual way, telling about 
Miriam, describing her. There she was as I first saw her, going 
upstairs. But who was there to describe her? It came to me 
suddenly. It was an extraordinary moment when I realized what 
could and what could not be done. Then it became more and 
more thrilling as I saw what was there. And hopeless of making 
it clear. (Morgan 400) 


This remarkable analysis—in which the author assigns both her 
technical and psychological breakthrough to a single moment—has 
occasioned almost no comment. Doris B. Wallace is the only critic to 
point out the nature of Dorothy Richardson’s insight: “. . . she found 
the problem. . . . The solution, we assume, followed naturally upon the 
discovery of the problem” (100). Pilgrimage itself, we might say, zs the 
solution. But how to define it? The text will not tell about Miriam and 
her experiences, the text will represent Miriam’s immediate awareness 
of herself and her experience. The reflective center will be the present 
of Miriam’s on-going life. In that present she can reflect on the passing 
Moment or meditate on the past, typically the past of last night or last 
Week, but the future and its perspectives are closed to her, though they 
are known to her creator: “It was an extraordinary moment when I real- 
zed what could and what could not be done.” 

a the end of Pilgrimage Miriam Henderson is writing: “While I 
eile eee vanishes but what I contemplate. The whole of what is 
re the past’ is with me, seen anew, vividly” (4: 657). What Miriam 
Rhee to write is prelude to the novel we have just read. Dorothy 
Ter on s breakthrough is not the discovery of stream of conscious- 
Miriam nae question concerning her heroine. And the answer: Only 
UA encletson is there. Only she, after the event, in a spirit of 
Upstairs a seeing herself “anew, vividly” can describe Heels going 
litte: Miriam Henderson is the narrator of Pilgrimage.” And if 

is Dorothy Richardson (fictionally accommodated), then 
ichardson, watching her youthful self pass up through the 
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nown to her in the past now made 
ith itself thruout life,”’” defines the b 


Present, 
an ; Oundary 
of what is real for this piece of writing, and her consciousness in time 


house, sees only what is k 
Her consciousness, “one W 

i essible at ea i 
defines the boundary of what is acc ch moment in He 


process of its reenactment. 
By 1937, Dorothy Richardson had published the first 11 books i 


Pilgrimage. During all those 25 years she had shielded herself from direct 
public scrutiny. Now that tendency was reinforced as response to her 
work grew more negative, more indifferent. Her audience was too small, 
her natural reticence too great, she could not speak with authority about 
the fresh pathway she had followed, a pathway soon frequented by 
Proust, Joyce, and Woolf. What sets her novel apart from theirs? What is 
its special feminine quality? Dorothy Richardson is too hurt and too 
proud to explain. She cannot even bring herself to elaborate on the 
subject that is fundamental to paragraph 5 and to the whole foreword: 
the announcement of a new, inwardly directed, minutely realistic femi- 
nine fiction that wholeheartedly leaves behind the preoccupations of 
current masculine realism. As a result, her foreword is oblique and nega- 
tive, defensive, lacking in grace, and at the last apologetic. 
Furthermore, the ambitious scale of her new feminine fiction and 
the timing of its conception historically are not adequately specified. 
Looking back from 1938, Dorothy Richardson knew that in 1912 the 
bildungsroman, invigorated by Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh, was 
flourishing. Examples, all of them mentioned above, are Tono-Bunga) 
(1909), Peter Homunculus (1909), Clayhanger (1910), The Young Idea 
(1910), and The History of Jacob Stahl (1911). Soon to follow were Sons 
and Lovers (1913) by D. H. Lawrence, Sinister Street (1913-14) 0y 
Compton Mackenzie, Of Human Bondage (1915) by Somerset Maugham, 
Mendel (1916) by Gilbert Cannan, and Portrait of the Artist (1916) ») 
James Joyce." Dorothy Richardson also knew, looking back to 1912, that 
SA O Proust, Lawrence, Joyce, and Woolf, was about to an 
feel Bere an ae of writing distinguished not pyi on) aac 
y an inward plunge unprecedented in its intens 


focus. May Sinclair put the case splendidly in her 1918 review dd 
first three books of Pilgrimage. 


Miss Richardson “gets” you... by the sheer depth of her plu 
For this and this alone is the way things happen. What we use ec 
call the “objective” method is a method of after-thought, ® jam 
enas reflection. What has happened has happened in ah tk 
edroom, if you like; but only by reflection. The firsthan ints 
mate and intense reality of the happening is in Miriam's ? 
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‘and by presenting it thus and not otherwise Miss Richardson 
seizes reality alive. (9) 


As a pioneer of that new reality, Dorothy Richardson contemplated her 
heroine on the stairs and then proceeded to dedicate an entire volume 
to five months of Miriam Henderson’s adolescent life. She had adopted 
the bildungsroman tradition, infused it with an inwardness both intense 
and feminine, and so had begun, though she might hardly dare speak 
it even to herself, a novel of vaulting ambition requiring many books 
and many years to complete. 

She had in 1912 no English models for so bold an initiative. But 
on the Continent, where Proust had not yet begun publication, there 
was one contemporary work she could look to: Jean-Christophe by 
Romain Rolland. Issued in 10 volumes in France between 1904 and 
1912, it was translated by Gilbert Cannan in four volumes, 1910-13. 
Even before the third volume appeared in April 1912, the novel was 
both famous and admired. H. G. Wells, in the 1911 essay already 
referred to, especially praised the book’s “comprehensive and spectac- 
ular treatment of a single mind and its impressions and ideas” 
(863-64). Frierson has suggested that “without the intense spacious- 
ness of Jean Christophe to serve as an example, English writers would 
not have permitted themselves a slow inquiry into the stages of forma- 
tive experience” (192). For Dorothy Richardson that spaciousness 
translated into 13 volumes of patient and sometimes exhaustive 
inquiry into her heroine’s unfolding experience. 

In the foreword to Pilgrimage, Dorothy Richardson graphically 
described her inward plunge of consciousness, but she scarcely touched 
Upon the technical means she then developed to express the depth and 
amplitude of her new subject. Likewise, she briefly outlined the histor- 
cal circumstances as they confronted her in 1912, but without 
Sufficient detail to make clear their significance to her own situation. As 
“consequence, readers of the foreword in 1938 were not much helped 
for fronting her novel’s original method, ambitious length, and 
fan ole richness of psychological detail. Yet there can be no Dea 
È haath Richardson knew what she had done. The 1931 interview, 

ch Miriam ascends the stair, is precise in its insight. The letter to 

a! make in 1951, quoted in the epigraph, is equally eee in 

ig S Kroes as a challenge to all the novels that had R e ae 

e foreword Dorothy Richardson does not Ba explicit this 

A see historical significance of Pilgrimage. Its imp ications Si 

solitar “a out, supplemented, deduced, before we can appreciate her 
Y endeavor to forge a new feminine fiction. 
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NOTES 
Sint 
‘Letter to Henry Savage 6 Jan. 1950; internal evidence points to 1951 a ficti 
date. Windows 629. 

5 The 1967 editions of Pilgrimage by Dent and Knopf, and later editions by tho! 
Popular Library and Virago, are all identical in text, except for the title page, der 
In the 1967 editions the foreword is found in 1: 9-12. It is reprinted in Sean asso 
Fi nets Dorothy Richardson gave to the Padstow Library in memory of oo 
Alan Odle a copy of the 1938 edition of Pilgrimage with autograph corrections, espe 
This copy is now missing, but in the 1960s the late Gloria G. Fromm made notes reac 
on the corrections. Her notes, for which I am indebted to Harold Fromm boo 
include two minor revisions to the foreword: p. 9, line 28: for this moment read san 
that moment; p. 10, line 16: for became read were transformed into. i i 
‘Pauline Marrian, her long-time friend, told me in 1990 that for Dorothy n 
the value of Pilgrimage lay in its truth to her own life and experience. nE 

‘This judgment is confirmed by other contemporaries: J. D. Beresford, esp. 
115, Van Wyck Brooks 162, 214-15; and Ivor Brown 62-65. Also by Cunliffe; Dor 


139-62, esp. 139, 159, and by Phelps 252-56. si 


* Dorothy Richardson’s references to Schreiner are pointed out by may 
DuPlessis 24, 143, 148. Pilgrimage contains an earlier reference to Schreiner (2: ire 
241). The phrase “the regiment of women” echoes the title of the famous men 
pamphlet by John Knox, “The First Blast of the Trumpet Against the Monstrous ‘Th 
Regiment of Women” (1558). This in turn provides the title for an article on 
employment for women, “The Monstrous Regiment of Women” (Fortnightly aide 
Review 68 [1 Dec. 1897]: 926-36), and for Clemence Dane’s novel Regiment of Suc! 
Women (London: Heinemann, 1917). Dorothy Richardson would at least have 
heard of this novel, which depicts the emotional involvements of young women ew 
at school. 

*Besides the novels mentioned above treating women as sexual beings in 
their relations with men, Dorothy Richardson could look back to rebellious 
realistic writers like Olive Schreiner, Beatrice Harraden, Ella D’Arcy, E, L 
Voynich, and George Egerton, and of course to many popular women novelists 
of the present and recent past, such as Ouida, Mrs Henry Wood, M: 

Braddon, and Florence Barclay. See Keating 176-77. 
D "Collins 340-55, DuPlessis 143, Edel, Gregory 3-5, Hanscombe sa 
ae o 41, and Wallace 95-101. Exceptions are Craig 4an 
"A manuscript fragment relating to the foreword (Richardson pape", 
aE Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale) offers another account 0 a 
who was said to have devoted hundreds of words to the description a a 
monade & hundreds of Pages to an evening party. The France of paia Bro, 
& of Flaubert was hinting at the novel of the future wherein, ie nee Bro 
severe selection & compression, an instant’s experience might ie Buc 
when adequately presented? : P 
| Toda) Coh 


"See especially Cohn, and subse 


ey: ics | 
also Gillespie (esp. 134) quent reviews and articles 1n ees o Ma) 


, who describes the philosophical backgroun 
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ginclair’s first usage of the term to define the method of Dorothy Richardson’s 
fiction. p ; : : ; 
Flora Finching in Little Dorrit (esp. book 1 ch. 13 and book 2 ch. 34), 
though furnished with commas and dashes, expostulates in paragraphs of disor- 
dered innuendo. Molly Bloom in Ulysses, freed of punctuation in her nighttime 
associations, attains coherence through her fixed ideas. 

uÇf, Miller 167, 181-82; and Fromm 292. On Miriam’s writing (4: 657), see 
Genette’s excellent discussion (222-27) of the comparable situation in Proust, 
especially: “The narrator's: last sentence is when—is that—the hero finally 
reaches his first” (227). Neither Marcel nor Miriam can be writing the actual 
book we are now reading, for—to simplify—they would be writing a first 
sentence while we would be reading a last. An added point. Genette is correct 
in saying that Proust’s subject is “Marcel becomes a writer” (227). Dorothy 
Richardson would answer that such a goal is the mark of male egotism. Her 
subject is: Miriam becomes a being capable of apprehending and appreciating 
the process of her becoming. That she will write about the process is secondary. 

"Though Pilgrimage enacts the ongoing present of Miriam’s mental life, 
Dorothy Richardson abhorred the idea of consciousness as a stream, for she 
believed a person’s consciousness “sits stiller than a tree. ‘The mind’ may be or 
may become, anything from a rag-bag to a madhouse. . . . But its central core, 
luminous point . . . tho more or less continuously expanding from birth to 
maturity, remains stable, one with itself thruout life.” Kunitz 562. And see Rose, 
‘The Unmoving Center.” 

"See Keating, esp. 215. Buckley restricts the term to novels beginning with 
adetailed account of childhood, like Great Expectations and The Way of All Flesh. 
Such a definition excludes Pilgrimage, as he notes on 255. 

"Stefan Zweig defines the qualities of Jean-Christophe that may ultimately 
have most compelled Dorothy Richardson’s admiration: 


The book furnishes an outlook on the universe, thus becoming a 
philosophic, a religious novel. The struggle for the totality of life signi- 
fies for Rolland the struggle to understand its significance and origin, 
the struggle for God, for one’s own personal God. The rhythm of the 
individual existence is in search of an ultimate harmony between itself 
and the rhythm of the universal existence. (170, and quoted in 
Frierson 192) 
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In Adagia, Wallace Stevens asserts that “the mind always proposes a solu- K 
tion” to an enigma (Opus Posthumous 168). Where the enigma is Notes ny 
toward a Supreme Fiction, readers’ solutions usually involve discovering fir 
progress, finding meaning in a work that Robert Lowell, reviewing p 
Transport to Summer in 1947, called “sloppy, idiosyncratic and repeti- i 
tious” (286-87). Helen Vendler reads a progress of definition “by closer E 
and closer approximations, with each slight shift . . . marking a further} A 
advance in precision” (175); Daniel Schwarz recognizes the readers f a 
projection of narrative into the poem (3), reading Notes biographically, th 
projecting Stevens’s own life story.' Eleanor Cook sees in Notes a move- ie 
ment that parallels the Bible’s progress from Genesis to Revelations, pre 
from separation to unification (215). Moreover, critics by and larg! Wo 
search for narrative structures independent of Giese usually under- iti 
standing the voice of Notes as that of Stevens himself: Gerald L. a les 
asserts an utter homogeneity of voice (37); Hugh Kenner calls Stevens® Mi 
eee one voice -.. with little ane) of feeling” que Su 
naa CONES Cio addressee [in Stevens] is always Perot w) 
AEE ' strikes me about Notes toward a Supreme po 
N € complexity of voice. the Sey 
Lee Me there are no actions independent of voice; neta the lec 
oles is in the shifting of the narrative voice, the pea she for 


reader projects as speaker write 


of the words she reads, the 
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engages: Stevens has written that “the mind is like a hall in which 
thought is like a voice speaking, [and] the voice is always that of 
someone else” (OP 168). I contend that in Notes the identity of the 
“someone else” does not remain constant. Through the course of the 
oem, the narrator shifts from pedant to poet to what I will call self. 
While the shifts do not represent advancements of plot per se, they 
enable the poem’s latent story, the collision of the trajectories of the 
poem’s first constructed reader and the “real” reader, the ephebe and 
you, achieved, if at all, in a leap much like the one Canon Aspirin faces, 
not in any sort of discernible, linear progression. In many respects, this 

collision resembles a collusion in which the reader comes to play the 

narrator's game—in fact, cannot but play it as she relates to the 

narrator-self, reading “I,” speaking in the first person, reader and 

narrator-self at once. The collision/collusion, I might note, preempts 

the unity perceived by Schwarz, Bruns, Kenner, and Perloff, shifting the 

site of action in the poem from the words produced by the narrator to 

the production itself, from artifact to activity. 

The narrator initially speaks down to the reader, opening a gap in 
authority: the “ephebe” is told to “begin” the lesson: almost chidingly: 
‘You must become an ignorant man- again”; “Never suppose an 
inventing mind... /... nor... / A voluminous master folded in his 
fire.” The ephebe’s fault, it seems, is not the simple naming of real 
objects but rather the gilding of those names with mythologies—hence 
the melodious Phoebus passage in which we learn that “Phoebus is 
dead, ephebe. But Phoebus was / A name for something that never 
could be named.” Phoebus cannot be named because a name cannot 
€ncompass his mythology. In restating the lesson, the speaker is again 
the pedant: “The sun / Must bear no name, gold flourisher, but be / In 
the difficulty of what it is to be.” Creating a supernatural sun god 
(Phoebus Apollo) only deflects the student from more basic ontological 
Problems—"the sun . . . seen in its idea.” The idea of “this invented 
World” is a difficult lesson to learn, but as the narrator begins to find, 
pren more difficult to teach; the “first idea,” the intal object of the 

i A, comes and goes and comes and goes all day” (l.ii) as mytholo- 
as micierate and repeatedly obscure the fundamental idea of the 
mythots Part because the pedant-ephebe relationship is pele 
nore! the narrator of Notes finds himself oceany gan peu ue 
Eee n as the subject of his poem is gradually revealed: his su ise e 
mete Tesists because of the oracle from which it issues; Accondine y, in 
iene about the desire of priest and philosopher alike, the pedant 

S his own demise: to succeed, the pedant must release his 
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ephebe, must enter a new relationship with the educated; the desire t 
educate “knows that what it has is what is not / And throws it away like 
a thing of another time, / As morning throws off stale moonlight and 
shabby sleep” (Lii). Although the impossibility of expressing the first 
idea and the necessity of graduating the student will eventually over 
whelm his pontifications, the pedant is practiced and does not easily 
relinquish his air of superiority, an air which allows the poet “to confer 
his identity on the reader” (OP 158) only counterproductively, since the 
student-teacher relationship exists only in the maintenance of author- 
itative difference and because of the reader-ephebe’s distaste for being 
patronized. 

But Notes has barely begun. After propounding the sauvage lion, 
elephant, and bear, the pedant continues to mock the ephebe: 

You lie 
In silence upon your bed. You clutch the corner 


Of the pillow in your hand. You writhe and press 
A bitter utterance from your writhing, dumb, 


Yet voluble dumb violence. You look 
Across the roofs as sigil and as ward 
And in your centre mark them and are cowed... . (Ly) 


The enjambment of “You lie” suggests the double-edged meaning of 
the passage: the ephebe is at once a fool exposed by the pedant and a 
man trapped in a room of his own, in a way of thinking,’ to be educated 
out of ignorance. Paradoxically, the way out of ignorance is the way in: 
“You must become an ignorant man again” (I.i) because “Ignorance 's 
one of the sources of poetry” (OP 173). As the pedant realizes he 
cannot educate the ephebe into ignorance, his severity lessens, 4 shift 
in tone noted by both Rajeev S. Patke (125) and Schwarz, who observes 
that Notes moves from the imperative to a “common ground” (186). BY 
the end of “It Must Be Abstract,” the pedant’s commands to the ephebt 
have softened and his mocking questions (“May there be an ennul 0 
the first idea? / What else, prodigious scholar, should there be?” [Lii)) 
abated: the ephebe is instructed simply “to meike” of the man “In Ha 


old coat, those sagging pantaloons,” “to confect / The final Po 
not to console / Nor sanctify, but plainly to propound” (1.x): Ae 
one lesson the student-reader cannot co E board a 
regurgitate, a lesson in which the e PEKEN estions are as petra 
the pedant’s pronouncements. ž ge 


Th ? i : ; 
ee peru position js untenable; since his relation 
's highly constructed, it cannot participate in the SY 
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» fiction, which must be discovered, not built. Statements to this effect | 
a0 ( abound in Noles, most clearly with the introduction of characters such | 


like as the Chaplinesque man, Canon Aspirin, MacCullough, the President, | 

and and General Du Puy. Once the Canon has chosen “amassing harmony” | 

irst (IIL.vi), the narrator chides him for imposing order: 

sa to impose is not 

sily To discover. To discover an order as of 

ifer A season, to discover summer and know it, 

the 

10r- To discover winter and know it well, to find, 

ing Not to impose, not to have reasoned at all, 

Out of nothing to have come on major weather. . . . (IIL vii) 

on, In this light, we can see why many of the characters of Notes are unsat- 
isfactory. As Canon Aspirin imposes order, so the MacCullough is 
imposed: “Can we compose a castle-fortress-home, / Even with the help 
of Viollet-le-Duc, / And set the MacCullough there as major man?” 
(Lviii) Clearly, the MacCullough will not serve since he is mytholo- 
gized, “an expedient” toward the supreme fiction, with an insipid 
“Incipit.” Despite his demotion from the MacCullough to 
MacCullough, MacCullough can only imitate, evidencing the short- 
coming of the student who regurgitates: “He might take habit. . . Of 
greater aptitude and apprehension” from the book he reads or from 

of the ocean by which he lounges. It is notable that the whole 

da MacCullough passage is framed hypothetically, alive in possibility only: 

ted the MacCullough is a “crystal hypothesis”; the “double in the word” 

An: remains “latent”: 

Re ) IfMacCullough himself lay lounging by the sea, 

ut He might take habit, whether from wave or phrase, 

«i 

By As if the waves at last were never broken, 

ebe As if the language suddenly, with ease, 

i of Said things it had laboriously spoken. (lviii, emphasis added) 

a} Here isa character possessing no actuality, a mythic construct who, like 

a eo ees must be abandoned before a reader can move on to 

ais oe of nothing. ae dens 

ster Preside er characters illustrate the inefficacy of construction: 3 

vii ae ae Ordains the bee to be / immortal’ begins IL.ii. The enjam 
e, he UBBests the President’s problem: unwilling to let the bee simply 

the Proclaims it immortal, as the ephebe mythologizes the sun and 

me | 
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th the help of Viollet-le-Duc) MacCullough, But th 
e 


dant (wi 4 : 
the pe ( he President presides will not adhere to his dicta 


world over which t 


i ble 
The President has apples on the ta ; 
Nad Ro servants round him, who adjust 


The curtains to a metaphysical t 


And the banners of the nation flutter, burst 
On the flag-poles in a red-blue dazzle, whack 


At the halyards. 


While he may be able to control the inside of the palace, the Presiden 
has no effect on the outside world, where the wind wreaks havoc and 
makes a racket with the symbols of his domain. 
General Du Puy evidences a similar failing. His statue imposes 
itself on the square: 
On Sundays, lawyers in their promenades 


Approached this strongly-heightened effigy 
To study the past, and doctors, having bathed 


Themselves with care, sought out the nerveless frame 
Of a suspension, a permanence, so rigid 
That it made the General a bit absurd, 


Changed his true flesh to an inhuman bronze. (IL iii) 


The professionals see no ideal in the General’s statue but rather a like 
ness which makes it seem as if the General himself never existed! 
“There never had been, never could be, such / A man.” Like the 
President whose efforts to control make evident his impotence, the 
General, in erecting his own “effigy,” constructs his own undoing. Like 
these characters, the pedant, through his attempt to impose, becomes 
“rubbish in the end” (ILiii), for by the middle of the poem, he finds 
himself implicated in the ephebe’s ignorance, calling the reader my 
companion, my fellow, my self, / Sister and solace, brother and delight 
(ILiv) as narrators of Eliot and Baudelaire before him had involved me 
reader. The pedant seems to disappear by the end of “It Must Change : 
Of these beginnings, gay and green, propose / The suitable amour 
says the narrator to the reader (II.x), the ephebe suddenly the pedant“ 
equal, sharing responsibility to propose a world for all these masks: 


i 1s 0 
In contrast to these attempts to impose, discovery 15$ the loc 


the poet, who hovers in oles. 
> rs in the wings from the beginning of 
T innin ‘ 
assumes a more Rom 3 : 8 5 chort 


antic position, th iti which a mi a 
it e tradition from 4 
of critics says Steven : g “qccele! 


S speaks most consistently. Lyrically, in 
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tions from hypothesis to feeling,” as Vendler puts it (182), the poet uses 
metaphors that refute the pedantic stances by which the President, 
General, and pedant find themselves trapped. Such “true” metaphors, 
as Stevens calls them in his essay “Three Academic Pieces,” imitate 
something in nature and “may even Surpass identity and assume a 
praeter-nature.” They are deadly to the pedant because pedant and 
ephebe exist within metaphor themselves; metaphor which “is an imita- 
tion of something in metaphor . .. is lifeless and that, finally, is what is 
wrong with it” (Necessary Angel 73). Among such lifeless metaphors in 
Notes we may include the pedant-ephebe relationship (a construct 
which clearly diminishes as Notes proceeds) and virtually all the charac- 

ters Stevens constructs as anecdotal evidence, including the characters 

already noted, the old seraph and Italian girls of Ili (who exist in a 

mimetic morass which “has not changed enough” and is merely “a repe- 

tition”), as well as many characters we will presently examine. Any 

satisfactory nature in the characters, from MacCullough to the fat girl, 

arises from the increasingly unmetaphorical nature of their existence— 

where the MacCullough is “set” in a composed “castle-fortress-home,” 

‘an expedient,” the fat girl exists with the speaker on the street; she is 

“more than natural” and “unprovoked,” exists in “a change not quite 

completed” (III.x). It is perhaps for the increasing prominence of the 

‘true” metaphors that Schwarz perceives the speaker’s progress from a 

patronizing to a more direct conversational tone (180); Cook phrases 

this movement in terms of reader response: “We begin by identifying 

ourselves with the much-lectured ephebe taking instruction. We end 

with the poet and his beloved ‘fat girl,’ walking down a street in Paris” 

(215). Two true metaphors which enable the reader’s promotion from 

student to peer, thus enacting the latent story of Notes, are “thought / 

Beating in the heart” (Liii) and the connection of self and place begin- 

ning with Adam and Eve (Liv), both of which become central in Notes’s 

closest approximations of the supreme fiction. 

The poet speaks of the poem’s power to satisfy belief, to convey 


the strong exhilaration 
Of what we feel from what we think, of thought 
€ating in the heart, as if blood newly came, 
à elixir, an excitation, a pure power. (Iiii) 
Lest we mis 
Poet tells o 
Oobla- 


take this understanding of epiphany for simple rhetoric, the 
f the Arabian’s “hoobla-hoobla-hoobla-how,” the wood-dove’s 
hoo,” and the ocean’s rising “hoo” and falling “hoo”: “Life’s 
Pierces us with strange relation,” the poet concludes. If, as 
bserves in “Three Academic Pieces” (NA 77), “poetry is a satis- 


Nonsense 
ens o 
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r resemblance,” it must be the poet Speaking, not 
The thing the poet seeks a itself ina Plurality, 
as poem and as idea, as reality and as ea. Tenc. mind—a i 
metaphor that “The poem. . - brings a , a he a candid kind to 
everything,” relating honestly UG without mythology. The poem 
“emerges from the rigours of abstraction into momen of life,” as 
Schwarz observes, in the poet's own epiphany (152). 

The metaphor of thought beating 1n the heart and examples of the 
isolation of thought and heart appear at least eight more times 
throughout the course of Notes, almost always concurrent with plurali- 
ties. In the “Franz Hals” section (I.vi), a painting occasions another 
resemblance for the poet, his magnolias’ fragrance to “the gay 
forsythia” of Hals’s painting. Here, the supreme fiction must be 
“Invisible or visible or both: / A seeing and unseeing in the eye." 
Realization of this fiction involves an unseeing understanding of “the 
mere weather, the mere air: / An abstraction blooded, as a man by 
thought.” Thought, it seems, is the life of man and death for the 
thinker of the first idea, since once he has crystallized epiphanies in 
verse, he has moved on to second thoughts—”We reason about them 
with a later reason” (III.i). 

The “later reason” is to the epiphany as recollection in tranquillity 
is to the emotion experienced. The section immediately following the 
“Franz Hals” section treats the original experience. Having asserted the 
death of giants, the poet opines: 


fying of the desire fo 
the rhetorical pedant. 


Perhaps 
The truth depends on a walk around a lake, 


A composing as the body tires, a stop 
To see hepatica, a stop to watch 
A definition growing certain and 


A wait within that certainty, a rest 


In the swags of pine-trees bordering the lake. 
Perhaps there are times of inherent excellence, 


As when the cock crows on the left and all 
Is well, incalculable balances, 


At which a kind of Swiss perfection comes 


And a familiar Music of the machine 
Sets up its Schwarmerei, not balances ij 
That we achieve, but balances that happen. ..- i 
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perhaps; but we must note that these moments, which begin pastorally, 
end mechanically. “Swiss perfection” has little to do with Walden Pond; 
«music of the machine” hardly qualifies as ex nihilo epiphany. Although 
they may illustrate his point, the poet’s attempts in verse to recapture 
“jmes of inherent excellence” initially work against the end of epito- 
mizing the reader's own “balances that happen”: the repeated seeing 
and unseeing, the repeated naming and unnaming destroy both the 
pedant’s and the poet’s authority until even their most prized posses- 
sion—abstraction—defies their prescriptions. Major man comes from 
reason but “reposes / On a breast: The hot of him is purest in the 
heart” (Lix), not in the mind with its later reason and recollection in 
tranquillity, and certainly not in the poem. Ultimately, the poet will 
prove unsatisfactory as a persona because of the very gap between expe- 
rience and poem the Romantic authorial position assumes; as he 
constructs reality with his own “later reason,” so he excludes others in 
asecond relationship which maintains difference. 

Issues of plurality tied to thought in the heart reach their height in 
“It Must Change” and anticipate the emergence of the self. The poet 
observes that “things of opposite natures seem to depend / On one 
another” (II.iv); man and woman, day and night, imagined and real, as 
pairs, are the origin of change. “Music falls on the silence like a sense, 
/ A passion that we feel, not understand”: again in these “cold copu- 
lars” is the plurality of heart and thought. Through language, the poet 
tries to unname, to find the self’s world and throw off the poetic mantle 
‘like a thing of another time” (Iii) so that his reader can become 
maker, can usurp the poet’s position as the ephebe must outgrow the 
pedant. Here the poet’s understanding surpasses the pedant’s as does 
his power, since 


He tries by a peculiar speech to speak 


The peculiar potency of the general, 
To compound the imagination’s Latin with 
The lingua franca et jocundissima. dlix) 


The Potency is itself dual: formal, as Latin; public and light as lingua. 
on Poet, like the pedant, understands that to succeed, to reach the 
n ie he must give himself up because of the construct of his relation 
an pe ace The “hot, dependent orator” relies on both the language 
Sta € reader: the “peculiar potency of the general” named in words 
re only by the individual. As the pedant cannot educate the ephebe- 
eye into ignorance, so the poet cannot enforce his epiphanies in the 

r. Thus, the pedant and poet share a common problem: to 
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succeed, both must get the reader to write the poetry of her own 
feat accomplished through the poem but not by the poem. 

“The reading of a poem should be an experience,“ writes a: 
(OP 170). The poet cannot realize this intensely personal experie 
because he cannot bridge the distance between the different exper: 
ence of different people. He can only provide the opportunity. Two of 
the characters in Notes nicely illustrate the closer approximations of this 
ideal. Nanzia Nunzio cannot be what she is; rather, she defines herself 
through Ozymandias: “As I am, I am / The spouse” (II.viii); as in the 
President section, the enjambment here indicates a failing, She 
implores, even needs, Ozymandias to complete her: 


life, a 


ens 
nce 


‘Speak to me that, which spoken, will array me 
In its own only precious ornament. 
Set on me the spirit’s diamond coronal. 


Clothe me entire in the final filament, 
So that I tremble with such love so known 
And myself am precious for your perfecting. 


Nanzia envisions her completion only in surrender to Ozymandias'’s 
“fictive covering”; she feels the ornament of diamond crown and 
tenuous, thread-like body bestowed by Shelley’s monolith to be her 
only source of perfection. Yet clearly such surrender can hold no effi- 
cacy. For one, the irony that Ozymandias’s effigy, like “nerveless” 
General Du Puy’s, presides over what was, not what is, cannot escape us; 
moreover, we have seen satisfaction in neither the ephebe’s domination 
by the pedant nor in the President's attempt to impose order. In 
contrast to Nanzia, the blue woman desires no giant: 


It was enough 


For her that she remembered: the argentines 


Of spring come to their places in the grape leaves 


To cool their ruddy pulses; the frothy clouds 


Are nothing but frothy clouds; the frothy blooms 


Waste without puberty. . . . (l.ii) 
Unlike Nanzia, she sees ks in tht 
, no need t i is. She speaks 
Bee tence | o adorn what is. Sh tei the 


unlike Nanzia, who speaks of the future) 
things of spring to be “r 2 peaks of the fu ; 
A eal, è eye, 
intrusion.” While the blu / Clear and, except for the €y 


she cannot write the 
this clear: there is st 


without 


- own life 
€ woman may write the poem of na akes 
poem of the reader’s life. The pun on ael n one 
ill a distance words can never bridge betwet 
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erson’s experience and another’s, between the poet’s and the reader’s 
k iphanies. l 

The problem is finally overcome by the self, in what Vendler has 
called “a complex reconciliation of tones” (197); in the penultimate 
section of Notes, we find the reality the narrator names uniquely his 
own—”Fat girl, terrestrial, my summer, my night” (IIx; emphasis 
added). The narrator knows the reader may find no pleasure in the 
poet's epiphanies but must have experienced epiphanies of his own. 
Metaphors of self and place help to locate the self, induce its epipha- 
nies, and close the gap between the poet’s reader and the self-reader, 
the eye/I reading. 

If Notes proceeds by closer approximations, the poem should (and 
does) begin with an estrangement of self from place. Unlike Adam and 
Eve, “we live in a place / That is not our own and, much more, not 
ourselves” (I.iv). This separation is inimical to the supreme fiction. 
‘The MacCullough” established as major man is as inadequate as all the 
giants of Notes. Each must be destroyed to “be / In the difficulty of what 
it is to be” (Li). To this end, we find “MacCullough himself. . . 
lounging by the sea” (I.viii). The poet asks that he “take habit” from any 
of the phenomena about him, that he put his place on. Although, as 
previously indicated, MacCullough is an insufficient metaphor, by his 
habit can the supreme fiction be attained. Many of the stories the 
pedant tells illustrate varying success in the marriage of self and place. 
The absurd General Du Puy has made his place “vestigial” because he 
put his habit on the landscape (II.iii). In contrast, the planter, like the 
blue woman, more closely approximates the poet’s ideal of proper 
“sion of his place. The orange and lime trees of his island “continued 
to bloom and to bear” long after the planter’s death (II.v). He is dead 
and the past tense Stevens uses in this section takes on the force of 
mee fact: “These were the planter’s turquoise / And his orange 

otches/ . | |. / These were his beaches;” 
There was an island beyond him on which rested, 
An island to the South, on which rested like 
A mountain, a pineapple pungent as Cuban summer. 


And là-bas, là-bas, the cool bananas grew, 
ung heavily on the great banana tree, 
ich pierces clouds and bends on half the world. 


He thought often of the land from which he came, 


a that whole country was a melon, pink 
seen rightly and yet a possible red. 
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not desire the island of the great banana tree, th 
of the afterlife, but rather focused his thoughts on the land 
origin—his “zero green” rather than the > everlasting and 
varnished green” (I.iv). He too evidences a seeing and an unseein 
island pink, maybe red. Yet it is the Catawba marriage which Most 
closely approximates the marriage of self and place. The “mystic 
marriage” of the captain and the maiden Suen eats because they love 
the earth and sky as they love each other: “They married well because 
the marriage place / Was what they loved” (Iiv). Since each reader's 
marriage place is different, so must each reader’s supreme fiction be. 
We see that the poet must yield to the reader’s sense of self for him and 
the pedant to succeed. 

Schwarz has observed that Stevens’s ultimate point is the accessi- 
bility of imagination to his readers (11). Each of us, the self of Notes 
asserts, can be an angel. As the angel soars in his flight, the self asks, 
“Am I that imagine this angel less satisfied? / Are the wings his, the 
lapis-haunted air? / / Is it he or is it I that experience this?” (III.viii) 
And then “I can / Do all that angels can. I enjoy like them, / Like men 
besides, like men in light secluded, / / Enjoying angels” (III.ix). The 
self speaks as “I”; contrary to Patke’s assertion that the conceiver of the 
angel is Stevens without a mask (162), each reader is implicated, each 
reader reads “I” and speaks about herself. Such a phenomenon in the 
closing sections of Notes seems irrefutable given the sudden promi- 
nence of the first person: sixteen times in sixty-three lines (III.viii-x), 
the reader names herself alone (“I”); four times in the same lines, 


she names herself and others (“we”). Indeed, the reader-self insists as 
she reads: 


The planter did e land 
Of his 


« 
Very 


Polit 


Is it I then that keep saying there is an hour 
Filled with expressible bliss, in which I have 


No need, am happy, forget need’s golden hand, 
Am Satisfied without solacing majesty, 
And if there is an hour there is a day, 


There 1s a month, a year, there is a time 
In which majesty is a mirror of the self: 
I have not but Iam and as I am, I am. (III.viii) i 
Nanziā 
tthe 
à a spouse, the reader here SCR the 
Proper ontological moment, without enjambment, finally bant it 
difficulty of what it is to be” (Li). As Stevens observes in Aare niz? 
poet seeks to confer his identity on the reader. It is easiest tO E 


p contrast to the President, who cannot let the bee be, and t° 
unzio, who is only in relation to 
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this when listening to music—I mean this sort of thing: the transfer- 
ence” (OP 158). Here, in the closing sections of Notes, the speaker and 
the reader become one and ae one,” a plural united, the two sides 
speaking with one voice in “a war that never ends” (epilogue); the 
initial resistance to the role of ephebe is thus overcome so that the 
reader suddenly finds she is ephebe, pedant, and poet alike, capable of 
realizing the goal of using her own imagination to light her own mind. 
The movement is not so much toward equality of position as it is to 
communality of position and disposition; the poet, his fat girl, and the 
reader alike discover “The fiction that results from feeling” (III.x) and 
are satisfied in it: “The final belief,” writes Stevens, “is to believe in a 
fiction, which you know to be a fiction, there being nothing else. The 
exquisite truth is to know that it is a fiction and that you believe in it 
willingly” (OP 163). 

Contrary to the assertions of Bruns and Kenner (above), Notes 
expands, under the weight of this realization, to a chorus that includes 
the teacher and the student, the lyric poet and his reader and the self, 
an amalgam of pedant, poet, and J. In many places, precisely which 
stance the narrator assumes is difficult to tell. We find ourselves shad- 
owing his thoughts, sharing his recognition of both the deistic Canon 
Aspirin and his sister (III.v—vii). The idiom of the poem works on the 
reader just as Stevens asserts in “The Figure of the Youth as Virile Poet”: 
“Anyone who has read a long poem day after day . . . knows how the 
poem comes to possess the reader and how it naturalizes him in its own 
imagination and liberates him there” (NA 50). Yvor Winters cleverly 
objects: “The imagination would seem to be the power which gives 
order to the reality which has no order; but on the other hand this 
order is imaginary and not real; it is a kind of willed delusion” (34-35). 
My focus on the willer of the delusion has simply replaced one site of 
unity or orderly discourse with another: rather than accepting that 
Notes has a central speaking voice and examining unity and order in 
Plot, I have examined them in the struggles of voice, in the reader’s 
Collisions and collusions with voice. When Harold Bloom says of the 
overtly rhetorical nature of the self’s questions (IIL.viii, above), “Iam to 
nee in a fiction of the self, in a trope of myself” (212), he overstates 
a Res Such a trope confers the same centrality I have Pomme 

aene, Surely, what is said in Notes depends on a we o me 

or TN erisive, and, above all, urgent baa ike the oe 

ie ae of his fat girl, the reader's exper lence of t e poem is “t £ 

maze an rational distortion” (III.x), a changing position within a 
of thought, feeling, and paradoxes. 
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In this most affirmative of Stevens’s long poems, the narrator, 


three conditions for the supreme fiction (abstraction, changeabili 

and pleasurability) may be satisfied or they may not. One main trend in 
Stevens criticism has been to grant the speaker his supreme fiction a 
follow him, forward and backward, through Stevens’s other Poetry, To 
cite but one example, it is tempting to hear Notes and Auroras of Autumn 
speak in the voice of Stevens because we can then attribute growin 
pessimism to an increasingly pessimistic poet who stopped reaching for 
the supreme fiction. However, the decentralized narrative voice fan 
which I have argued demands a new look at Stevens’s narrators and a 
new consideration of how they are constituted, since any plot or olot 
thread we discern and any criticism we make are of their words. And we 
have seen that those words are not always “the bread of faithful speech” 


(epilogue). 


NOTES 


! See, for example, page 6, where Schwarz views all of the characters of 
Notes as “exfoliations” of Stevens himself; and page 162, where characters are 
personae of Stevens. 

*Bruns writes of the drive to identify narrative voice (27), but as noted 
above, hears a single voice speaking Notes. 

*Palm 207-8. Further references to Notes are to this edition, but by canto 
and section rather than page. 

“Note the complex connotations of words such as ward. m 

*The poet’s epiphanies, it should be noted, abound. See for example Lii, 
Lvii, Iviii, and II.vii. f 
a, | must note here that Schwarz repeatedly misreads this line, substituting 

bloodied” for “blooded” (151 ff.), perhaps enacting the narrative-creating 
desire about which he writes. 
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F. Scott Fitzgerald’s Evolving American 
Dream: The “Pursuit of Happiness” 
in Gatsby, Tender Is the Night, 
and The Last Tycoon 


JOHN F. CALLAHAN 


Since the first stirrings of the F. Scott Fitzgerald revival in the 1940s, 
readers have been fascinated by the oppositions in his work and char- 
acter. Critics from several different generations have noted how 
Fitzgerald used his conflicts to explore the origins and fate of the 
American dream and the related idea of the nation.' The contradic 
tions he experienced and put into fiction heighten the implications of 
the dream for individual lives: the promise and possibilities, violations 
and corruptions of those ideals of nationhood and personality 
“dreamed into being,” as Ralph Ellison phrased it, “out of the cae 
and darkness of the feudal past.”* Fitzgerald embodied in his tissues 
and nervous system the fluid polarities of American experience: s3 
and failure, illusion and disillusion, dream and nightmare. 

“I did not care what it was all about,” Hemingway’s Jak 
confessed in The Sun Also Rises. “All I wanted to know was how 
in it.” Fitzgerald, who named and chronicled that brash, 
phrenic decade, was no Stranger to the dissipation of values 4) 
pursuit of sensation in the Jazz Age of the 1920s. But for ¢ 
stained to know what life is all about and how to live in İ 
ere te mot suyi existence and the soul's mi 
A pan pair It also stood for an eee 
parietal Ps o inary gift for hope an ith 
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and the intense, devastating loss felt when the dream fails in one or 
another of its guises. 

Face to face with his own breakdown, Fitzgerald traced his drastic 
change of mind and mood in his letters and Crack-Up pieces. From the 
conviction during his amazing early success in his 20s that “life was 
something you dominated if you were any good,” Fitzgerald, at the end 
of his life, came to embrace “the sense that life is essentially a cheat and 
its conditions are those of defeat, and that the redeeming things are 
not ‘happiness and pleasure’ but the deeper satisfactions that come out 
of struggle.”® Abraham Lincoln was Fitzgerald’s American exemplar of 
this “wise and tragic sense of life” (Turnbull, Letters [L] 96). And in The 
Last Tycoon (LT) he associates Monroe Stahr’s commitment to lead the 
movie industry closer to an ideal mix of art and entertainment with 
Lincoln’s creative response to the contradictions of American democ- 
racy embodied in the Union. 

Fitzgerald’s invocation of Lincoln recalls the proud and humble 
claim he made to his daughter from Hollywood. “I don’t drink,” he 
wrote; then, as if freed from a demon’s grasp, he recounted the inner 
civil war he fought to keep his writer’s gift intact: “Iam nota great man, 
but sometimes I think the impersonal and objective quality of my talent 
and the sacrifices of it, in pieces, to preserve its essential value have 
some sort of epic grandeur.” “Some sort” he qualifies, as if preparing 
for the ironic, self-deflating admission in the next sentence. “Anyhow 
after hours I nurse myself with delusions of that sort” (L 62, 61). But 
Fitzgerald did preserve the “essential value” of his talent; the pages he 
left confirm that. Like Lincoln who lived only long enough to sketch 
out what a truly reconstructed nation might look like, Fitzgerald was 
defeated in his attempt to finish his last novel. Yet what he wrote is all 
the more poignant because, finished, The Last Tycoon might have recast 
and reformulated the intractable oppositions of The Great Gatsby and 
Tender Is the Night. 


The test of a first rate intelligence,” Fitzgerald wrote in The Crack-Up 

ilson, CU), that posthumous collection full of his sinewy, mature, 
‘elfreliant thought, “is the ability to hold two opposed ideas in the 
mind at the same time and still retain the ability to function” (CU 69). 
Y function, Fitzgerald means more than cope; he’s affirming that readi- 
CS to act in the world with something approaching one’s full 
"a willingness of the heart” combined with enabling critical 
nce., Fitzgerald’s fictional alter egos, Jay Gatsby and Dick Diver, 
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lost this stance of simultaneous detachment and engagement, 


i d live in tl ld whe they 
ever possessed it, for they coul ive in the world only with a single 
consuming mission. In his life, Fitzgerald, too, had to stee] himself 


against the tendency toward Gatsby’s self-destroying romantic 
sion, and like Diver, he had to wrench free from the op 
complimentary shoals of identification and alienation in his m 
with Zelda. 

After Tender Is the Night and before his fresh start in Hollywood fn 
1937, Fitzgerald reflected on his earlier search for an equilibrium P 
craft, reputation, and power as expressed in the literary vocation and 
his large personal ambition. “It seemed,” he remembered, 


Obses. 
Posed, 
arriage 


a romantic business to be a successful literary man—you were not 
ever going to be as famous as a movie star but what note you had 
was probably longer-lived—you were never going to have the 
power of a man of strong political or religious convictions but you 
were certainly more independent. 


To the end, like the vivid, still-evolving Monroe Stahr in The Lasi 
Tycoon, Fitzgerald stays in motion, keeps the dialectic between life and 
craft going, if not to resolution—”Of course within the practice of 
your trade you were forever unsatisfied” (CU 69-70)—at least in 
pursuit of new and unrealized novelistic possibilities. “But I, for one, 
would not have chosen any other” (CU 69-70), he concludes, and 
keeps faith with his vocation by writing about craft and character in 
the life of a gifted movie man, whose form Fitzgerald feared might 
subordinate the novel, “which at my maturity was the strongest and 
supplest medium for conveying thought and emotion from one 
human being to another,” to “a mechanical and communal art that, 
whether in the hands of Hollywood merchants or Russian idealists, 
was capable of rendering only the tritest thought, the most obvious 
emotion” (CU 78). j 

Meeting Irving Thalberg, Fitzgerald becomes more open to the 


craft of the movies as racti i ; i Id the 
: ced i Fitzgera 
nol, Mono SAn ne in Hollywood. Like Fitzg 7 the 


most part) but from within. T 
tion of Stahr missing from Gatsby and his dream, so ill defined in 4 
ody guise, so obsessive and absolute in its fixation on Daisy; 2 
missing also from the aspiring hubris of Dick Diver, trapped T 
misguided, innocent mingling of love and vocation in his drean 


A a) in Tender Is the Night. Stahr, like the writer who created him 


le ng the 
i that daring to function can be a first step toward loosening © 
paralyzing grip of “opposed ideas,” 
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Fitzgerald’s characters, like the seismograph alluded to in Gatsby, 
register changes in his sensibility. Not that Monroe Stahr is Fitzgerald; 
like the others, he is a composite character. “There never was a good 
biography of a good novelist,” Fitzgerald wrote in his notebook. “He’s 
too many people if he’s any good.” Nevertheless, Fitzgerald put into 
Stahr’s character much of the awareness he came to have in the melan- 
choly troubled years after Tender Is the Night. “Life, ten years ago,” he 
wrote in 1936, “was largely a personal matter.” Without telling how 
that’s changed but making it clear that it has, Fitzgerald confronted his 
present imperative: 


I must hold in balance the sense of the futility of effort and the 
sense of the necessity to struggle; the conviction of the inevitability 
of failure and the determination to “succeed”—and, more than 
these, the contradiction between the dead hand of the past and 
the high intentions of the future. (CU 177, 70) 


To be sure, Fitzgerald did not always hold these contradictions of 
mind and will, memory and imagination, in equilibrium. But increas- 
ingly, as he worked on The Last Tycoon during his last year and a half in 
Hollywood, he sensed a progression from his earlier novels—enough 
that he strove to set a standard mingling intelligence with “a willingness 
of the heart.” Intelligence identifies and holds in suspension “opposed 
ideas,” but the “ability to function” in the midst of what Keats called 
“uncertainties, mysteries, doubts”’ follows from that “willingness of the 
heart” Fitzgerald identified as a peculiarly intense American urge to do 
something about one’s condition, to take risks for a better self, a better 
life, a better nation. “For example,” Fitzgerald wrote, illustrating his 
embrace of contradiction, “one ought to be able to see that things are 
hopeless and still be determined to make them otherwise” (CU 64). So 
he was. And as a writer, until the end of his life, Fitzgerald linked his 
Pursuit of craft and personality, if not any longer simply happiness— 
the natural State of the sentient adult is a qualified unhappiness” (CU 
84)—with the unfolding story of America. 

Perhaps because of Fitzgerald’s struggles and his paradoxical, 
‘ometimes exhilarated serenity alongside the pain and loss reflected in 
ae diminishing hourglass of his life, in The Last Tycoon he was able at 
“st to break the stalemate between previously opposed ideas. For this 
reason, Fitzgerald’s passing before he could finish The Last Tycoon is an 
Reel loss, only to be guessed at from the Cais he ee ee 
With ne Progress, and his rich, copious notes, charts, an out ines. 

Mollywood as milieu and the producer Stahr as protagonist, the 
‘can dream becomes even more identified with the urge to inte- 


Mer 
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grate private and public pursuits pisiappuacss tiem in Fitzgerald’ 4 acct 
vels. 
aen Last Tycoon Fitzgerald does for the American dream what mo 
Ralph Ellison argues every serious novel does for the craft of fiction, flow 
Even as a fragment, the work extends the range of idea and the 
phenomena associated with the dream. As a man and a writer, he Tho 
became at home in that country of discipline and craft he had discoy. tion 
ered but, later lamented, did not truly settle down in until it was too drea 
late. As he wrote to his daughter Scottie, a student and aspiring writer ture 
at Vassar, I wish I'd said “at the end of The Great Gatsby: ‘I’ve found my ame 
line—from now on this comes first. This is my immediate duty—without liber 
this I am nothing’” (L 79). In 1939 and 1940, The Last Tycoon did come tory 
first. But burdened with expenses, lacking the quick, lucrative Saturday “pur 
Evening Post markets of his youth, lacking in any case the “romantic decl; 
readiness” to write stories with happy endings, and in sporadic, failing tioné 
health, Fitzgerald had to balance his novel with other work, and eke it is sa 
out in pieces. Nevertheless, he ended up a writer’s writer. From that even 
single window, he looked beyond his circumstances and saw the forev 
American dream not as a personal matter and no longer a nostalgic, Decl; 
romantic possibility but as a continuing defining characteristic of the all pe 
American nation and its people. Far from being behind him, as Nick the r 
Carraway had claimed in The Great Gatsby, the dream, refigured in The ship 
Last Tycoon, is a recurring phenomenon in each phase, place, and guise the e 
of Fitzgerald’s imagination of American experience. ular, 
habit 
The American story, Fitzgerald wrote late in life, “is the history of all govel 
aspiration—not just the American dream but the human dream. -- BY Elliso 
The story that Fitzgerald told was his version of a dream hauntingly racy 
personal and national. “When I was your age,” he wrote his daughter ™ Contr: 
1938, “I lived with a great dream. The dream grew and I learned how X th 
to speak of it and make people listen.” Like Keats, who, Fitzgerald ings ae 
ined, was sustained to the end by his “hope of being among the Englis? eat 
poets” (CU 81), Fitzgerald aspired to be among the novelists. But, a5 he k alie 
confessed to his daughter in a bone-scraping passage he compromise i ak 
his artist’s dream by indulging the very thi hat i si ed jt— romanti n 
love. Of his i y Ing that inspir i 4 man Went, 
marriage to Zelda, he wrote in retrospect, J ae for lorbac 
o 


divided— 
vided—she wanted me to work too much for her and not €n 


my dream” (L 32). The imbalance Fitzgerald attributed tO 7 life 
his i 


raft al 


elda W Withoy 


and pi 


also his own tension 
Years, 


and tendency. Neve what gave 
work such fascinati y puisless £ 


on was exactly that dream of mingling © 
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i with love—fi 
ho w accomplishment i 


rst with Zelda, and at the end in more 
muted fashion with Sheilah G 


raham, his companion in Hollywood. 


A In its American guise, the dream Fitzgerald sought to realize 
in flowed from that most elusive and Original of the rights proclaimed by 
id the Declaration of Independence. Framed as an “unalienable” right by 
he Thomas Jefferson and espoused by the other founders of this revolu- 
XV- tionary nation, the “pursuit of happiness” magnified the American 
00 dream into an abiding, almost sacred promise. Going back to that scrip- 
er ture of nationhood, it is striking to note that although Jefferson 
ny amended John Locke's “life, liberty, and property or estate” to “life, 
in liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” neither he nor any other signa- 
T tory explained or remarked in writing on the change. But naming the 
lay “pursuit of happiness” an unalienable right confirmed the newly 
tic declared American nation as an experimental, necessarily improvisa- 
ng | tional society dedicated to the principle that every human personality 
it is sacred and inviolable. Yes, blacks, women, Native Americans, and 
lat even indentured servants were excluded, but excluded then, not 
he forever. For as Lincoln was to imply in the Gettysburg Address, the 
ic, Declaration’s eloquent language strained toward the proposition that 
he all persons were free, and, therefore, implicated in and responsible for 
ick the nation’s destiny. And the idea and covenant of American citizen- 
[he ship required that all individuals make themselves up in the midst of 
ise the emerging new society. And the process of creation would be vernac- 
ular, arising from native ground, the weather, landscape, customs, 
habits, Peoples, and values of this new world in the making. 

That was and remains the promise of America. But, Fitzgerald’s 
all novels remind us, things were never this simple. And as the late Ralph 
n Ellison, who seems closer and closer kin to Fitzgerald, put it, “a democ- 
gly ‘cy more than any other system is always pregnant with its 
‘in contradiction,” One such contradiction unresolved by the Declaration 
ow or the ensuing Constitution, and played out since in national experi- 
ag | Mce and Fitzgerald’s novels, is between property and the “pursuit of 
ish t Bpiness, ” Certainly, as Eugene McCarthy has noted, the third 
hg alienable right “undoubtedly included the right to pursue property 
sed a form of happiness, or as ‘a happiness.’”!° For some the “pursuit of 
tic we iness” Was simply a euphemism for property. Officially, the tension 
jan aN Unresolved and scarcely acknowledged until the 14th Amendment 
a vith ae States to “deprive any person of life, liberty, or popari 
nd Apiesa. process of law. ” The less concrete, more eor ees 
nd | Yas, 5 Went unmentioned except by implication. Yet, for over 2 


ore and after passage of the 14th Amendment, Americans 
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lance property’s material reality with the imaginatie N 


have sought to pa he phrase the “pursuit of happiness.” 4 life 


possibilities hinted at in t Poul 
still 
3 i 
What if we were to read Gatsby, Tender Is the ee ie he tay Tycoon as A 
projections of that sometime pede, ea aad Sia, etween prop, 
erty and the pursuit of happiness: As àu di yi = Property and the only 
pursuit of happiness are sometimes contradictory, sometimes comple. Bi 
mentary metaphors for experience. Let PrOpeny stand for the “ant 
compulsion to divide the world gd contain expel ranee within fixed, Pitts 
arbitrary boundaries. And let the pursuit of happiness become imagi- rabl 
nation’s embrace of the complexity, fluidity, and possibility open to of D 
human personality. In Jefferson’s time, if not so strongly in Fitzgerald's the 
or our own, the “pursuit of happiness” also implied individual responsi rman 
bility for the “spirit of public happiness” that John Adams felt so strongly Gats 
in the colonies, which he judged the American Revolution won almost vorr 
before it began. Jefferson did not include the word public, but his phrase fine 
implies the individual’s integration of desire with responsibility self- seen 
fulfillment with the work of the world. In short, in this promissory initial tend 
American context, the pursuit of happiness was bound up with citizen- surp 
ship, and citizenship with each individual’s responsibility for democracy. in hi 


The first thing to be said about Fitzgerald’s novels is that these a tor 
enactments of the American dream are expressed in the love affairs and but 
worldly ambitions of Jay Gatsby, Dick Diver, and Monroe Stahr. In Th Cats 

- Great Gatsby (TGG), Tender Is the Night, and The Last Tycoon, the mail” | unde 
of the dream differs, but in each case, the hero is, like Fitzgerald, k from 
man divided,” yet he seeks to integrate love of a woman with pat love 
plishment in the world. Telling his story to Nick Carraway after ae i 
lost Daisy Fay for the second and last time, Gatsby remem a 
when he first met her, he felt like the latest plunderer in the line mi ‘5 a 
Cody, his metaphorical father, and a mythical figure who, in Be eam ti is) 
interpretation, “brought back to the Eastern seaboard the arc? Wi 
violence of the frontier brothel and saloon.” Sensitive to the dem ies 
tions of background, money, and status, Gatsby ? (Te 

we ( 


6 0' 
knew he was in Daisy’s house by a colossal acciden™ ee Vag 
glorious might be his future as Jay Gatsby, he was ic in | Polit 


penniless young man without a past, and at any mome Nigh 
ible cloak of his uniform petal from his shoulders: pe l! 3 
Meanwhile, “he had deliberately given Daisy a sense of secur pep | Caws 


P erse 
her believe he was a person from much the same stratum as n he goo! 20: 


Gatsby pursues Daisy knowing that her sense of happiness 9” 
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atie 2 life depends on money and property. Nevertheless, “he took what he 
could get, ravenously and unscrupulously—eventually he took Daisy one 
still October night, took her because he had no real right to touch her 
hand” (TGG 76, 113). Ironically, Gatsby’s lieutenant’s uniform allows 


on as him proximity to Daisy simply as a man long enough to seduce her. 

Top. Until Gatsby makes love to Daisy, he projects little soul or feeling, 
1 the only a self-absorbed passion mixed up with his urge to defy American 
nple- boundaries of class, status, and money. The experience of love deeply 
the moves and changes Gatsby, but so pervasive is the culture of material 
ixed, success that his new reverence and tenderness toward her are insepa- 
nagi- rable from money and possessions, and perhaps from Carraway’s image 
n to of Daisy “gleaming like silver, safe and proud above the hot struggles of 
ald's the poor”—Gatsby’s struggles, maybe, as a boy and penniless young 
onsi- man in North Dakota and Minnesota. Earlier that same day in 1922, 
ongly Gatsby calls Daisy’s voice a voice “full of money.” But his subsequent 
most words to Carraway about that experience of love in wartime 1917, a 
hrase time that obscured boundaries of class and background in favor of a 
sel seemingly all-powerful fluidity and equality, convey the mystery and 
nitial tenderness of his earlier emotion. “I can’t describe to you how 
neey surprised I was to find out I loved her, old sport,” Gatsby tells Carraway 
a oh poe too well-chosen words whose tone nonetheless carries 
ke a a pee I even hoped for a while that she d throw me over, 
n The Ca idn’t, because she was in love with me too. i The more vividly 
tk md pers, the more the tricks of his voice yield to the feeling 
ld,“ aa nae She thought I SHE a lot because I knew different things 
an oa an JaA Well, there I was, ’way off my ANNO, getting deeper in 
re es ae and all ofa sudden I didn t care (TGG 114, 91, 114). 
s hal then 3 y d iscovers that Daisy loves him because of his different expe- 
fDan | i » Not despite it as he feared. He surrenders his ambitions, as yet 


ald’ a unfocused, adolescent, to nis. eens: feeling for Daisy. But 
avast | time.” Mo 1s an interlude, happening in the meantime, in BEBO 
parc e iay alive because of his love for Daisy, Gatsby did 
Argonne arıly well in üre wem becoming a captain and, following the 

ext (TGG 7 » a major given “command of the divisional machine guns 
ae i vagu 2, 114). He emerges as a leader. Although his ambitions are 
S mie eas of other American trajectories, a pioneering future in 
in some other new venture, aviation, say, or advertising, 


Nigh 3 
ole : mae awaited Gatsby if Daisy had stayed true to her love for him. 
ils Hb te Daisy Fay turns fickle and self-indulgent. Desperate for 
go to Ove ee impatient and petulant over his mistaken assignment 


she must have her life “shaped now, immediately—and the 
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decision must be made by some force—of love, of money, of Ungues 
tionable practicality—that was close at hand à (TGG 115), Dai, 
pursuit of happiness in the form of her dangerous, defiant love fo 
Gatsby surrenders to the palpability of a safe, material, unequal prop 
ertied union with Tom Buchanan. Afterwards, on his forlorn lover's 
progress through the streets of Louisville, Daisy s hometown and Scene 
of their love, Gatsby understands: To win Daisy he gathers money and 
property, the latter transient and garish, in the quick and illegal Ways 
open to him—Meyer Wolfsheim and the rackets. After another interval 
of love inspired by the possibilities of human personality—remember, 
Daisy sees Gatsby’s possessions for the Horatio Alger emblems that they 
are and responds only to the passion, will, and tenderness that lie 
behind them—the struggle over Daisy (and, parabolically, America) is 
fought on the field of property. Whose money is solid wealth, whose 
possessions land, oil, and the like? And whose property stays in the 
same hands for generations? 

In Gatsby, sooner or later human feelings are negotiated in relation 
to property or some other form of material reality subject to ownership. 
Gatsby’s wonder of discovery, Daisy’s magic of “bringing out a meaning 
in each word that it had never had before and would never have again’ 
(TGG 82), these unanticipated, intense moments of experience recede 
before Tom Buchanan’s relentless revelation of the shady transience of 
Gatsby’s wealth. But perhaps Gatsby, too, gives Daisy little choice between 
two opposed fixed ideas. When Tom Buchanan forces a showdown with 
Gatsby at the Plaza Hotel, the two men turn Daisy into a prized posses 
sion to be fought over on the basis of social and economic conventions. 
In effect, Buchanan invokes the droit du seigneur. He is the lord, Gatsby 
the serf, Daisy the woman belonging to the vast American Ce 
Contending on that ground, Gatsby may well pay an emotional tithe i 
the poor boy from North Dakota, and again feel he has no right to tousg 
Daisy's hand. In any case, the scene at the Plaza is an acrimonious Ne 
table reaching after fact or reason”" without love. Who can blame a 
for withdrawing after her perspective goes unheard by both men? On s 
ee? me ot more able than Buchanan to cons a oi 
the power to give he oa Se aa e Seale ee meaning i 
each man Dais is a pondsishe omg simgeler feeling p y deal 

So Daisy, ‘he awe eae for Buchanan material, m E 
Ainse eea T ete the flawed and vulnerable Sio 5 
man after her hitand ae pa oF aceon: e once ” 
chooses the conventi Tun killing of Myrtle Wilson, 5° we 
onal, worldly protection of Tom Buchan 


oi 
n pers 
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F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
w k Gatsby's dream of love corroded to nightmare, the passion ebbs 
iy ( fom his work, such as it is. And no wonder. His flimsy network of 
vs sgonnegtions” and sinister underworld deals in booze and bonds were 
rop- all for love of Daisy. When she returns to Tom Buchanan and their 
ver's Jeisure-class world, partly because of Gatsby’s desperate bargain with the 
ene American underworld, and partly because of his Narcissistic, romantic 
and inability to comprehend her attachment to Buchanan, Gatsby is emptied 
Ways of love and ambition alike. The heart and wonder are gone from him; 
>rval there is no happiness to pursue. His time of love and “aesthetic contem- 
iber, plation” passed, Gatsby, Nick imagines, sees around him only a 
they frightening physical landscape—”a new world, material without being 
t lie real” (TGG 123), an American world bleaker and, for all its glut of accu- 
a) is mulations, more insubstantial than the spare, monotonous prairie James 
hose Gatz started from in rural North Dakota. For all his romantic gifts of 
the personality, lacking a discerning critical intelligence, Gatsby seems 


; destined to have served that same “vast, vulgar meretricious [American] 
ation beauty” of which Dan Cody is the apotheosis (TGG 75). 


ship. 

ning 

sain ‘France was a land, England was a people, but America, having about it 
y still that quality of the idea, was harder to utter.” In this passage from 
a me Swimmers,” a 1929 story later distilled ; into his Notebooks, 
“an feed evokes the anguished intense patriotism he finds in 
T merican faces from Abraham Lincoln’s to those of the “country boys 


sar dying in the Argonne for a phrase that was empty before their bodies 
a withered” (CU 197). For Fitzgerald that American “quality of the idea” 


y 4 

a me ee worthy expression in the impulse to offer the best of your- 
ott ec nae of someone or something geao than yourself. Duccted 
puch ise the world, a willingness of the heart intensifies the individual’s 
“irri ae as experience. In Tender Is the Night (TITN) as in Gaisby, the 
Daisy erty a ove and accomplishment is distorted by the values of prop- 
a this to be a possession. Like Gatsby, Dick Diver has large ambitions: 

isy 2 live. "i? Bood psychologist—maybe to be the greatest one that ever 
ș had short Maks colleague, the stolid Swiss, Franz Gregorovius, stops 
,, Fot oe €aring his friend’s pronouncement, as did the aspiring 
dea: ieee man of letters, Edmund Wilson, when the undergraduate 
solr ane ae declared: “I want to be one of the greatest writers who have 
ithe! tion ce don’t you?”'S Like Fitzgerald, Diver mingles love with ambi- 
st | love, though passively, almost as an afterthought: “He wanted to be 


d q 
‘00, if he could fit it in” (TITN 23). 
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Reminiscent of Gatsby, Diver's dream resides initially in a 
line world in which one man’s ambition and achievement are me 
against another's. But, as with Gatsby, ERN changes the Values 
implicit in Diver’s equation. Stirred by professional curiosity, he meets 
Nicole Warren. Because of her youth and beauty, the patient becomes 
in Diver's eyes primarily a woman, though a woman imagined as a 
scarcely saved waif of disaster bringing him the essence of a continent” 
To the inexperienced Diver—“only hot-cheeked girls in hot secret 
rooms” (TITN 27)—Nicole is a figure for the romantic possibility of an 
America that, like the “fresh green breast of the new world” whose 
“vanished trees . . . had made way for Gatsby’s house” (TGG 137) is, 
though violated and compromised, suggestive of innocence, vitality, 
and possibility, and above all, still worthy of love. 

So Dick Diver gambles his “pursuit of happiness” on marriage to 
Nicole. But his desire to be loved—”I want to be extravagantly admired 
again,” Fitzgerald said as he was writing Tender—seduces him away from 
his scholarly writing as a psychiatrist. Once diverted from his work, he 
does not find happiness as curator of the leisure-class expatriate 
American world he and Nicole create on the Riviera, or as psychiatrist in 
charge of the clinic bought with Warren money, or as Nicole’s husband, 
or, finally, “wolflike under his sheep’s clothing” a pursuer of women 
more in mind than in actuality. For Diver, like Gatsby, the pursuit of 
happiness becomes personally hollow in love, and professionally so in his 
work. Again, perhaps like Gatsby, only more so, Diver is more responsible 
than he knows for the dissolution of his dream of love and work. 

For her part, Nicole, like Daisy, only more poignantly, veers 
between two selves. Cured, she embraces her heritage as her robber 
baron grandfather Warren’s daughter; her white crook’s eyes signify @ 
proprietary attitude toward the world. More vividly and knowingly pe 
before, she becomes the goddess of monopoly and dynasty describe 
early in the novel. “For her sake trains began their run at Chicago E 
e e round belly of the continent to California.” Nied ua 
product mi a ae mcr ORE a X ae inter- 
ests. Like Dais Ne of her family’s multinational corpo! k Diver 
page y, Nicole “has too much money”; like Gatsby, Dic 

can't beat that” (TITN 113, 311). ing 
w ae The Night, the matter is not so simple: Men 
, on a task demanding a heroic and perhap 


: BR ar reat 
stringent discipline and self-denial. After the most violent and | 


ening of Nicole’s schizo hreni 5 a Coo 
[he] and Nicole had T phrenic episodes, he realizes omple 


come one and equal, not opposite an 
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mentary; she was Dick too, the drought in the marrow of his bones.” 
Her personality reinforces rather than compensates for what is missing 
in him. Even more fatal for Diver’s balance between husband and 
psychiatrist, ve could not watch her disintegrations without partici- 
pating in them” (207). Underneath the historical overtones of the 
American dream gone terribly, incestuously, wrong, Fitzgerald explores 
the strained and, finally, chilling intimacy of a marriage turned inward 
against the autonomy and independence of each person. With slow 
excruciating inevitability, Diver’s “willingness of the heart,” 
to his imagination, charm, and discipline, deserts him. 
She went up to him and, putting her arm around his shoulder and 

touching their heads together, said: 

“Don’t be sad.” 

He looked at her coldly. 

“Don’t touch me!” he said. (TITN, 319) 


so catalytic 


Diver has come so far from his former love for Nicole, “a wild submer- 
gence of soul, a dipping of all colors into an obscuring dye” (TITN 
235), that he now recoils from her touch. The Divers are no longer 
man and woman to each other. In truth, the conditions and pathology 
sustaining the marriage are played out. Nicole is rid of her incestuous 
dependence on Dick, and Dick seeks to recover the independence he 

sacrificed as Nicole’s husband, doctor, and, above all, protector. 
Discipline, spirit, and imagination attenuated if not broken, Diver 
returns to America a stranger. With Nicole now acting as Fitzgerald’s 
chronicler, the last news of Diver tells of the “big stack of papers on his 
desk that are known to be an important treatise on some medical 
Subject, almost in process of completion.” So much for his craft; as for 
he dream of love, he becomes “entangled with a girl who worked in a 
grocery store” (TITN 334). Homeless in spirit, Diver drifts from one 
lovely, lonely Finger Lakes town to another, and whatever dreams he 
ec dreams in oblivion without his former promise and intensity of 

ng and action. 

taken created his deepest, most realized novel ouno pi p 
ce ment. His dissipation and need to CE OR stories for the 
%) Evening Post to sustain his and Zelda’s standard of living 


se 5 z 
a him away from his craft and to some extent his dream of love. 
’ 


Gogh)» 7Berald bled out Tender Is the Night at La Paix—“La Paix (My 
te 


L 345)—in Rodgers Forge outside Baltimore. He brought his 
ig Stack of p 


“les mod 


apers” to completion. But when reviews were mixed and 
est, also perhaps because, exhausted, he had no new novel 
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taking shape in his mind, only the early medieval tale of Phili N 
The Count of Darkness, with its curiously anachronistic tilt toward ey 
Hemingway's modern code of courage, Fitzgerald sank deeper iit 
drink and depression. Finally, as Scott Donaldson observes, Asheville 
Tyron, and other North Carolina towns became suspiciously like the 
small towns of Diver’s self-imposed exile at the end of Tender 1; 


the Night.” 


For more than three years after publication of Tender Is the Night 
Fitzgerald continued to imitate the desolate trajectory he’d projected 
for Dick Diver. Everything was a struggle. Perhaps “to preach at people 
in some acceptable form” (L 63) and to show himself an unbovwed 
Sisyphus, without the camouflage of fiction, he dove into the confes- 
sional Crack-Up pieces. To the chagrin of those who wished him well, 
and even some who did not, he wrote an even more exposed confession 
of faith than Tender Is the Night. His low point came with the appearance 
of “The Other Side of Paradise,” a portrait of the novelist as a broken- 
down man and a failed writer that appeared on his fortieth birthday in 
the New York Post in September of 1936. “A writer like me must have an 
utter confidence, an utter faith in his star,” he told the reporter. “But 
through a series of blows, many of them my own fault, something 
happened to that sense of immunity, and I lost my grip.” The reporter 
featured the empty bottles and the desolate hotel room more than 
Fitzgerald's words, however, and the self-inflicted blow of humiliation 
Fitzgerald absorbed seeing the piece in print prompted him to make an 
abortive gesture at suicide. 

Only an offer from Hollywood less than a year later broke the 
pattern of waste, the spell of despair, and roused Fitzgerald from ji 
uneasy, purgatorial hibernation. Slowly, tortuously, he came back to F 
as a man and a novelist. Taking another crack at Hollywood, where the 
“inevitable low gear of collaboration” (CU 78) had twice mocked his 
sense of artistic vocation, Fitzgerald renewed his “pursuit of bagon 
His theme was another variation of the American dream. For as àP th 
and an industry, Hollywood was at once the consequence and at 
purveyor of the dream, often an eager expression of the Sint 
Ses ane Soo minaor Unlike his earlier moves, A a a 932 
Regras e sby in 1924 and Baltimore to write R recoup his 
Petes ie ae § to Hollywood as a lucky last chance t ot pimsel 
M a screenwriter’s contract; perhaps if he E a wes! 
gether another novel would take shape. In the meantime, 5 
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on the train in July 1937, Fitzgerald welcomed the chance to pay his 
debts, educate Scottie, care for Zelda, and keep himself. And 
Hollywood also offered a fresh start. “Of all natural forces,” he had 
written in The Crack-Up, “vitality is the incommunicable one” (CU 74). 
And he did not flinch from taking stock of his condition. “For over 
three years,” he wrote his cousin Ceci, “the creative side of me has been 
dead as hell” (L 419). So, he might have added, was the side of him that 
lived in relationships at a high pitch of intensity. 

In Hollywood almost two years, Fitzgerald pursued once more his 
dream of love and craft. Cherished by Sheilah Graham who had her 
own life and ambition, Fitzgerald felt alive enough in his pores to revive 
the dream of being truly among the novelists. “Look,” he wrote his 
daughter late in October 1939 with a surge of the old vitality and self- 
confidence, “I have begun to write something that is maybe great.” And 
he went on to tell her with touching understatement: “Anyhow I am 
alive again” (L 61). In the last year of his life, Fitzgerald poured into 
Monroe Stahr and The Last Tycoon the sense that life was ebbing and his 
resolve to pursue happiness as a writer and a man to the end. Into Stahr 
he put exhaustion—the sense of death in the mirror—and readiness 
for love—“the privilege of giving himself unselfishly to another human 
being,” Fitzgerald’s words for a love more mature than romantic. Into 
his new book, he put the passion to make The Last Tycoon “something 
new” that could “arouse new emotions, perhaps even a new way of 
looking at certain phenomena.”" For him the “pursuit of happiness” 
now meant, in Francis Kroll Ring’s words, “the pursuit of the limits of 
his craft,” which she, who knew him well, notes that he felt “he had not 
reached, ”!7 
Fitzgerald did not speak directly of the dream in The Last Tycoon as 
he had in Gatsby, Tender Is the Night, and, with occasional bitter 
nostalgia, the Crack-Up essays. But it was there in Monroe Stahr’s pursuit 
of private and public happiness, there with a measure of caution and 
Maturity as well as a dangerous, consuming intensity. Monroe Stahr is 

oth outside and inside the mold of Fitzgerald's previous heroes. Like 

atsby, Stahr is self-made, a leader of men in Hollywood as Gatsby 

Nefly had been in France during the Great War. But Stahr’s ambition 

me cative Power fuse with the public good; he does ner ees a 

Nola a gangster to advance his ideal, romantic pursuit of happiness. 
T does he confuse love with vocation. No, 


Stahr like Lincoln was a leader carrying on a long war on many 
Tonts; almost singlehandedly he had moved pictures sharply 
forward through a decade to a point where the content of the “A 
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roductions” was wider and richer than that of the TA 
(LT 106) S 
ver, Stahr’s mind puts him in select company, and also lke 
Diver, Stahr is a man with a strong, specific sense of Vocation. By 
unlike Diver, Stahr distills his passion into a sustained, disciplined 
appetite for his work. Stahr is also a Jew, whose identity as an American 
outsider is more fully, consciously felt and put to more palpable profes. 
sional use than had been the case with either Gatsby or Diver, 

Stahr makes it to the pinnacle in Hollywood—a world open to and 
largely created by Jews—by virtue of his brains, judgment, leadership, 
taste, and sense of craft and quality possible in the medium of film with 
its democratic accessibility and mass appeal. Compared to Lincoln by 
Fitzgerald, Stahr believes he’s about to take a call from President 
Roosevelt in front of the woman he’s just recently met and is fast 
coming to love. “I’ve talked to him before,” Stahr tells Kathleen before 
the phone call turns out to be from an agent whose orangutan is “a 
dead ringer for McKinley” (LT 83). But Fitzgerald, always sensitive to 
the feel of a decade’s turning points, implies parallels between Stahr's 
protective role in the movie industry and Roosevelt’s in government. 
“There is no world but it has its heroes,” he writes, “and Stahr was the 
hero.” He evokes Stahr’s staying power during the evolving phases of 
the movies, as well as in the making of an individual picture. “Most of 
these men had been here a long time—through the beginnings and the 
great upset, when sound came, and the three years of depression, he 
had seen that no harm came to them.” Stahr was perhaps a paternal 
employer, as Roosevelt was a paternal, protective President. Both men 
preside over transitional circumstances in ways more evolutionary than 
revolutionary by force of character and impersonal compassionalt 
intelligence, and by taking a personal interest in the problems of their 
constituencies. “The old loyalties were trembling now,” Figgeri 
conduces in the passage describing Stahr mingling with those er 
work for him at the end of a day at the studio: “There were clay a 
everywhere; but still he was their man, the last of the princes. And the 
greeting was a sort of low cheer as he went by” (LT 27). 
a ae oe and attains knowledge and success in ei 

; , n Insincere world of entertainment, art, and pP fit 0 
eae Cartesian way. He “did his reasoning without bee i 
ia De managed to climb out of a thee ares 
that Stahr “could a e A SERS. a P Readin h 
you can’t help recall hee > p k mel P per, ee rly ror 
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ica “where the dark fields of the re 

of Ameri : F 
night” (TGG 137), or those Pioneering Vi 
earth in the forest-heavy darkness of the seventeenth century” (7/7N 
999). In a word, Fitzgerald continues, Stahr “cherished the parvenu’s 
passionate loyalty to an imaginary past” (LT 118). But, having faced 
Stahr’s and his own nostalgia, Fitzgerald invokes checks and balances 
against the romantic pull of the past. Stahr invents a peculiar, involun- 
tary collaboration among the Screenwriters, and his broader 
accomplishment as producer—“I’m the unity’—comes from his radical 
pragmatic courage to grasp and implement innovations. In short, Stahr 
is able “to retain the ability to function” amidst the contradictions of 
democracy and corporate power and property. Fitzgerald, too, wanted 
to achieve in The Last Tycoon what he felt he and his contemporaries so 
far had not done with the novel. “I want to write scenes that are fright- 
ening and inimitable,”'* he writes in one of his notes. 

Both Fitzgerald and Stahr are men whose creative powers flow 
more richly into the world when they are involved in a satisfying, inti- 
mate relationship with a woman. For all of Stahr’s love affair with an 
‘imaginary past,” Kathleen awakens his passion for life in the present. 
Despite his “definite urge toward total exhaustion,” when he and 
Kathleen touch, Stahr feels the abiding elemental world again; at the 
coast he comes alive to the rhythms of land and sea and sky. After he 
and Kathleen make love at his unfinished Malibu beach house—‘It 
would have been good anytime, but for the first time it was much more 
than he had hoped or expected”—they watch countless grunion fish 
come to touch land “as they had come before Sir Francis Drake had 
nailed his Plaque to the shore” (LT 92, 108, 152). 

Stahr’s love for Kathleen intensifies his confidence about his gifts 
and Worldly aspirations in a way reminiscent of Fitzgerald. “I used to 
ave a beautiful talent once, Baby,” Fitzgerald told young Budd 
Schulberg during the Dartmouth Winter Carnival debacle. “It used to 
5 wonderful feeling it was there.” Page by page, Fitzgerald ekes out 
en Tycoon, his physical stamina no longer able to keep up E 
tiga PO or keep up with his will. AS UALR Kroll Ring, AE : s 
R year-old secretary tells it, he d take a weekend o y E ng 
desing Money to pay bills. With single-minded discipline fired by a 
Write to have the coming week free for his novel, he would plot and 
nee at Hobby Story for Esquire.” But always the dream of realizing 
Ise as q pioneering American novelist was there, perhaps made 
pable by his love affair with Sheilah Graham and his dedica- 
ner education, and, for that matter, to his daughter Scottie’s 
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The latter is especially poignant, for Scottie, of t 
as Fitzgerald’s narrator, Cecilia Brady, and his co 
rary and intellectual conscience, Edmund Maison were Fitzger 
imagined readers of The Last Tycoon, amd that connection 
going on more than one desolate, discouraging occasion, 

In the novel, Fitzgerald does not leave the connection betwee 
love and craft to speculation. While the grunion flop at their fee = 
the Malibu shore,-Stahr and Kathleen encounter a black man who tells 
Stahr he “never go[es] to movies” and “never let[s his] children go” (LT 
92). Later, at home alone, Stahr recalls the man—”He was prejudiced 
and wrong, and he must be shown somehow some way.” The man had 
been reading Emerson, and for Stahr he becomes the representative 
responsible good citizen whose allegiance Stahr must win for his soul's 
sake, the movies’ sake, and the sake of American culture, of which 
Stahr sees himself a guardian. “A picture,” Stahr thinks, “many pictures, 
a decade of pictures, must be made to show him he was wrong.” And 
Stahr immediately commits himself to a specific action. “[H]e 
submitted the borderline pictures to the Negro and found them trash. 
And he put back on his list a difficult picture that he had tossed to the 
wolves, . . . to get his way on something else. He rescued it for the 
Negro man” (LT 95). Here Stahr puts his corporate property and 
producer’s power in service of a higher common good—democratic 
(e) quality. Here the “pursuit of happiness” expresses his best potential 
and the best of American popular culture. What’s more, Stahr’s respon 
siveness to the black man’s criticism is bound up with his passionate 
and tender love for Kathleen. His power to act as a public man D 
perhaps brought to brief, occasional fullness by the experience of love 
and intimacy. 

Yet Stahr, Fitzgerald takes pains to observe, was not born t0 Bh 
and intimacy. He worked hard to shape the raw materials of his person 
ality into a sensibility capable of an intimate relationship. “Like mat) 


brilliant men, he had grown up dead cold.” Looking over the ' 
things were, 


he Same 
Ntempo, 
ald’s two 
kept him 


education. 
generation 


way 


he swept it all away, everythin f his type d°; el 
instead of being a RRRA a PI them arg i ‘si 
around at the bareness that was left and said to himself, bet 
never do.” And so he had learned tolerance, kindness Š 
ance, and even affection like lessons. (LT 97) 


E N Pe 
Net Surprisingly, Stahr’s impulses toward the private bane p 
a are not as natural or sure-handed as his pursuit of public 6 
in the world in the form of work and power, competition a 
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For all his mingling of love and craft in what seems a mature 
ursuit of happiness, Stahr hesitates with Kathleen. Perhaps Fitzgerald 
would have changed somewhat the terms of his story; we do not know. 
What we do know is that Stahr waits, fatally it turns out, though he is 
sure in his heart and his mind. “He could have said it then, said, ‘It is 
anew life,’ for he knew it was, he knew he could not let her go now, but 
something else said to sleep on it as an adult, no romantic” (LT 115). 
What Stahr and Kathleen do not know is that outside forces are closing 
in. The man Kathleen calls “The American,” who rescued her from her 
old life’s quagmire in London, is already speeding toward Los Angeles 
and the marriage ceremony they’ve agreed to, his train hours early. If 
there’s something hasty, even amateurish about this twist of Fitzgerald’s 
plot, so be it. To say he might have changed it or refined the terms is 
to remember that he too, like Stahr, did not have the luxury of time. 
In what Fitzgerald did write, Stahr says good night to Kathleen, but 
keeps his feelings to himself. “We’ll go to the mountains tomorrow,” he 
tells her with the public voice of the man in charge, the producer, as if 
that were all. For his part, Fitzgerald the novelist, unable to resist one 
of those asides that mark his relations with his characters, especially 
those he loves, reflects on Stahr’s temporizing judgment: “You can 
suddenly blunt a quality you have lived by for twenty years” (LT 116). 
This line does not belong entirely to Fitzgerald but to Cecelia 
Brady, his narrator, who also loves Stahr, and in the way of a woman, not 
a novelist. Here, too, Fitzgerald was breaking new and different ground 
from that traversed in previous novels. He gambled that this young 
Woman, “at the moment of her telling the story, an intelligent and 
observant woman” (LT 140), could reveal Stahr’s complexity as well as 
her own and that of Hollywood and American society in the transitional 
ume of the Depression and the coming of the Second World War. 
Through Cecelia’s sensibility as insider and outsider, Fitzgerald regis- 
ters changes in what Ellison has called the American social hierarchy.” 
In The Last Tycoon, Stahr, a Jew not far from the shtetl, makes a black 
man his moviemaker’s conscience, falls in love with an Irish immigrant, 
and has his story told by another woman, a young Irish American who, 
ei of her father’s Hollywood money and her intelligence and 
i Moves among the well-to-do on both coasts. 
vai Fitzgerald’s fascinating, fas moniany notes and sketches for Ta 
Persona snes tare’ teenagers’ discovery of the fallen plane nee e 
Ah e of Stahr and other passengers—and R e r’s 
fights Rood funeral full of hypocrisy and intrigue—t e dream 
in life-affirming, life-denying variations. Whatever Fitzgerald 
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might have done, we glimpse in Saar ae might unfold if the 
of private and public happinessiwere stO Suse In a commonires 
ness. The one transforms and intensifies the other; the sel 
now fully alive. ; l 
Stahr, whether in conversation Or the act of love with Kathleen or 
in his renewed sense of aesthetic possibility in response to a black 
man’s rejection of the movies, comes to know that his vitality depends 
on mingling passion and tenderness toward Kathleen with the prag- 
matic imagination of his producer’s craft. Without one, the other 
falters, as Fitzgerald shows in his draft of the last episode he wrote and 
his notes for the novel’s succeeding chapters. In the last months of his 
life, Fitzgerald struggled toward the same equilibrium beyond Stahr's 
grasp, but not his imagination, in his settled relationship with Sheilah 
Graham and the steadfastness with which he pursued the limits of his 
craft. Despite his efforts to finish The Last Tycoon, Fitzgerald left a frag. 
ment that is, for all its promise, as Richard Lehan put it, “a brilliantly 
incomplete work that has all the limitations of being a draft and thus 
never fully conceptualized and polished by revision, where Fitzgerald 
always did his best work.”” Nevertheless, Fitzgerald’s fragment is a 
palpable reminder, at once mocking and reassuring, about his novelist’s 
dream and the American theme. 


Pursuit 
PONsive. 
f trembles, 


“So we beat on,” to echo and recast Gatsby’s ending, not necessarily 
“borne back ceaselessly into the past” (TGG 137). For in The Last 
Tycoon, there is a fluidity and ambiguity about property and the “pursuit 
of happiness” missing from the social structures underlying Gatsby an 
Tender Is the Night. Even more than Tender Is the Night, in its protean stale 
The Last Tycoon appears a work of ceaseless fluctuations. Unlike Tender 


Tycoon’s unfolding and denouement were to be governed Dyas vis 
and aesthetic principle underscored in Fitzgerald’s notes. ACs 
e 


CHARACTER, he wrote in large block letters, and they are ih 
words in Edmund Wilson’s edition of the fragment. As Fitzgerā : 
notes and outlines reiterate, Monroe Stahr was to struggle until 1h 
end. He would not await his fate passively like Gatsby or, like Dick D 
abdicate to a private corner of America. Fitzgerald imagines san 
player to the last, and only the ironic contemporary deus €X oe 
of a plane crash would interfere with his decision to call off ite 
tory murder he’s arranged in sick desperation. Gatsby operas i ep 
shadows of American violence and Lee Diver becomes ae “it 
walking Rip van Winkle in a time of ete but Stabr lives ” 
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glare never believing that “things are [entirely] hopeless.” Rather, he is 
“determined [to the end] to make them otherwise.” Such, at least, is 
the impression conveyed by Fitzgerald’s posthumous, very much in- 
progress fragment of a novel. 

In Stahr’s case and Fitzgerald’s, the choices are contingent and 
pragmatic rather than ideal. It is no longer the case, as Fitzgerald once 
believed, that “life was something you dominated if you were any good” 
(CU 69). This romantic categorical imperative is long gone from his life 
and burned off the pages of The Last Tycoon. By 1940, life was the 
pursuit of equilibrium, and the dream has become an ability to put 
previously opposed ideas into relationship, what D. H. Lawrence, in 
praise of the novel, called “the trembling instability of the balance.”23 
Perhaps this is why Fitzgerald, and his evolving patriot parvenu, 
Monroe Stahr, come to the American dream still with a “willingness of 
the heart.” Its promise was not happiness at all, as Jefferson and Adams 
realized so long ago, but the pursuit of happiness. The American exper- 
iment looked toward an ideal of individuals straining for self-realization 
with every nerve and muscle, every thought and feeling, in order to 
create what Ellison identified as that “condition of being at home in the 
world which is called love and which we term democracy.”* For 
Fitzgerald the pursuit of happiness and the American Dream were 
inseparable. Digging deeply into his experience and the nation’s, 
Fitzgerald made Monroe Stahr’s story and character express the 
complexity of American life, its contradictions and possibilities alike. 
The writing gave him hope,” Frances Ring remembers from 
Fitzgerald’s last months, “that something good was happening, that he 
was whole again.”* 

Perhaps the sense of his powers returning prompted Fitzgerald’s 
note to himself near the end. “I am the last of the novelists for a long 
D now,” he wrote, and who can know what he meant? Could he 
mie ont that he was the last of his generation to keep faith with the 
Men, Pany view of the novel as a testing ground for the exper- 
ema American culture and democracy? Could he have meant his 
in or a challenge to succeeding writers to pick up where he left off 
i a ae the American theme? Whatever he meant, even unfin- 
Hh fs oes Tycoon has had the effect of leading readers and writers 

ane ale work knowing, as he knew, that the story of 
as an endless succession of takes, but no final script. 
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NOTES 


È 5 ETC é st 4! 
1 For a sense of Fitzgerald criticism over the pa /2 decades, see Jackson 


R. Bryer’s “Four Decades of Fitzgerald Studies: The Best and the Brightest” and Mee 
Sergio Perosa’s “Fitzgerald Studies in the 1970s, both in Twentieth Cras ” 
Literature, 26 (1980). Also see Critical Essays on The Great Gatsby, ed. Sai ii 
Donaldson, and Critical Essays on Tender Is the Night, ed. Milton R. Stern. rane 
? Ralph Ellison, Invisible Man, 433. a a 
Ernest Hemingway, The Sun Also Rises, 148. ' 
‘The Great Gatsby, 4. Henceforth The Great Gatsby will be cited in the text are 


TGG. A 
CHEA The Crack-Up, ed. Edmund Wilson, 69. Henceforth The Crack-Up will be M 


cited in the text as CU. , -e 
6 Andrew Turnbull, ed., The Letters of F. Scott Fitzgerald, 96. Henceforth the m 


Letters will be cited in the text as L. er 
7Letter to George and Thomas Keats, 21 Dec. 1817, in Rollins, ed., 193, a 
3# Quoted by Andrew Turnbull in Scott Fitzgerald, 307. Heming 
Ralph Ellison, Going to the Territory, 251. I Keats, 
Eugene McCarthy, Complexities and Contraries: Essays of Mild Discontent, 112. Cat 
u Keats, 193. Lawreni 
12 Tender Is the Night, 22. Henceforth Tender Is the Night will be cited in the Vik 
text as TITN. 7 Lehan 
F, Scott Fitzgerald as quoted by Edmund Wilson in “Thoughts on Being MeCartl 
Bibliographed,” 54. Yor 
“Scott Donaldson, “The Crisis of Fitzgerald’s ‘Crack-Up,’” 185. Mizener 
"Michel Mok, New York Post, 25 Sep. 1936. y Mok, Mi 
'° The Last Tycoon, 139, 141. Henceforth The Last Tycoon will be cited in the ares 
text as LT. (Matthew J. Bruccoli, editor of The Love of The Last Tycoon [1993] is (19 
correct to say that Edmund Wilson assigned the title of The Last Tycoon. Ring, Fr 
Nevertheless, Bruccoli’s evidence for his title is less than convincing; thus my Cre 
decision to use the 1941 Wilson edition.) cane 
"Letter from Frances Kroll Ring to the author. v NA 
18 F, Scott Fitzgerald’s Notes as quoted by Matthew J. Bruccoli in The Last of lite 


the Novelists: F. Scott Fitzgerald and The Last Tycoon, 156. + Th 
"F, Scott Fitzgerald to Budd Schulberg as quoted by Arthur Mizenet in The Tumbul 
Far Side of Paradise, 317. d, We | 
v Sinees Kroll Ring, Against the Current: As I Remember F. Scott Fitzgeralt, Wilson, ] 
3 “This is a recurring phrase and theme of Ellison’s, found in Shadow oe E 
Going to the Territory, and in some of his unpublished or uncollected pi 
included in Collected Essays. 
“Richard Lehan, letter to the author. 528. 
iD: H. Lawrence, Phoenix: The Posthumous Papers of D. H. Lawrence, 
A Ralph Ellison, Shadow & Act, 105-06. fhe 
Frances Kroll Ring, unpublished remarks delivered ® 


Fitzgerald-Hemingway International Conference in 1994. 
Bruccoli, op. cit., 156. 
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The interwar French avant-garde long considered John Dos Passos as of Ce 
an eminent literary figure. Dos Passos’s influence on French writers posa 
and editors, such as Jean-Paul Sartre and Claude-Edmond Magny, is “Hon 
now, of course, a critical commonplace. Sartre, in his 1938 article on Satur 
U.S.A., considered Dos Passos to be “the greatest writer of our time” Pana: 
(80). Magny, in her preface to the 1949 French edition of The 42nd (192: 
Parallel, praised Dos Passos as an innovative portrayer of “la condition volun 
humaine” (Stolzfus 218). Critics have also recognized the influence of Cend 
avant-garde painters on Dos Passos and extensively documented his l 
various biographical associations with France.! publi 
But the influence of the French writer Blaise Cendrars on Dos 1929, 
Passos’s Manhattan Transfer has not been adequately treated. he a 
present scholarship on the Dos Passos—Cendrars link is severely pee a 
meal, and it often lacks the needed historical contexts. Many of Dos a 
Passos’s most important interwar influences—French (Cendrars), ae 
Italian (Ungaretti), and Belgian (Verhaeren)—have been overlooked 
Dos Passos criticism, Historically, American critics have tended B 
neglect transatlantic twentieth-century influences, even those as imp? 
tant as Cendrars, and the valuable work of the many ne 
poet-theorists (e.g., Soupault, Aragon, Desnos, Breton, Jacob) act 
during the 1900-1930 period. ain ås i 
The large body of American criticism assigns Dos Passos'S oa ae 
aesthetic influences to Joyce, Eisenstein, Eliot, and Wy | otin. 
cane A of Manhattan Transfer, Iain Colley’s Dos z ass row 
þair is representative in attributing “Dos Passos? re, Cal Tans] 
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ings” to what Colley calls the “true experimentalists”: Stein, 
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sandburg, Dreiser, ESSENSE, and John Reed (60). Revealingly, 
Colley, contravening Dos Passos’s own statements on literary works 
articularly suggestive in determining the form of Manhattan Transfer, 
ees, like most other British and American critics, the traditional 
Anglophone list. Dos Passos, however, in a letter to Melvin Landsberg 
(sep. 23, 1957), has cited (with the exception of Stephen Crane) only 
foreign authors as possible influences on Manhattan Transfer. Baroja, 
Verhaeren, Zola, Flaubert, and Blaise Cendrars (243-244) ? 

In light of this current critical dearth, Cendrars’s role in Dos 
Passos studies merits special attention. An overlooked origin of Dos 
Passos’s interwar fiction is Cendrars’s early poetry (1912-1926). 
“Poetry,” as Dos Passos recounts in The Best Times, “was more important 
than submarines or war guilt or brave little Belgium or the big board 
on the New York Stock Exchange” (24). But it was less the poetry of 
Eliot, Pound, and other Anglophone modernists than the experiments 
of Cendrars and the French avant-garde that pushed Dos Passos to try 
poetry as fiction. Dos Passos in 1926 wrote an article on Cendrars, 
‘Homer of the Trans-Siberian” (1926), published that same year in the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Dos Passos’s translations of Cendrars’s 
Panama (1913), Transsibérien (1913), and selections from Documentaires 
(1923) and Feuilles de Route (1924) between the first and second 
Volumes of U.S.A. attest to his continued, engaged interest in 
Cendrars’s poetry. 

Dos Passos, of course, began his writing career as a poet, 
publishing Eight Harvard Poets in 1917 and A Pushcart at the Curb in 
1922, both of which contain a wide assortment of imagist and free-form 
m While there is, as Linda Wagner argues in The Modern American 
Wo ample proof” that Dos Passos “was a staunch admirer of Ezra 
he (28), this is only part of the formative influence story. At the 

her modernist-imagist” argument, Wagner asserts: 


Much of [modernistic writing] stemmed from the basically 


Poetic technique of concentrating meaning and emotion in an 
ee `- This new intuition, this relatively new way of appre- 
ending, encouraged writers to accept the device of the image 


or Scene as a means of making their perceptions fresh, clear, and 
Immediate, (42) 


€nced in the current criticism, Dos Passos continues to 
he tried traditions of the Anglo school of modernism, 
Ezra Pound.’ I wish to question these assignations. 

Odernism as a phenomenon of literary history is 
nd transcultural, Manhattan can be usefully (re)inter- 
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ked in 
d t0 


e large body of American criticism assigns Dos Passos jitma be 
a etic influences to Joyce, Eisenstein, Eliot, and p an of 
a the form of Manhattan Transfer, Iain Colley’s Dos Ra ro 

"ic ae eo , 

ton of Despair is representative in attributing “Dos Passos $ çal | tta 


ings” to what Colley calls the “ Joye® 


true experimentalists”: Ste!” 
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dburg, Dreiser, Hemingway, and John Reed (60). Revealingly, 
= contravening Dos Passos’s own statements on literary works 
Me aly suggestive in determining the form of Manhattan Transfer, 
P ides, like most other British and American critics, the traditional 
Anglophone list. Dos Passos, however, in a letter to Melvin Landsberg 
(Sep. 23, 1957), has cited (with the exception of Stephen Crane) only 
foreign authors as possible influences on Manhattan Transfer. Baroja, 
Verhaeren, Zola, Flaubert, and Blaise Cendrars (243-244) 2 

In light of this current critical dearth, Cendrars’s role in Dos 
Passos studies merits special attention. An overlooked origin of Dos 
Passos’s interwar fiction is Cendrars’s early poetry (1912-1926). 
“Poetry,” as Dos Passos recounts in The Best Times, “was more important 
than submarines or war guilt or brave little Belgium or the big board 
on the New York Stock Exchange” (24). But it was less the poetry of 
Eliot, Pound, and other Anglophone modernists than the experiments 
of Cendrars and the French avant-garde that pushed Dos Passos to try 
poetry as fiction. Dos Passos in 1926 wrote an article on Cendrars, 
“Homer of the Trans-Siberian” (1926), published that same year in the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Dos Passos’s translations of Cendrars’s 
Panama (1913), Transsibérien (1913), and selections from Documentaires 
(1923) and Feuilles de Route (1924) between the first and second 
Volumes of U.S.A. attest to his continued, engaged interest in 
Cendrars’s poetry. 

Dos Passos, of course, began his writing career as a poet, 
Publishing Eight Harvard Poets in 1917 and A Pushcart at the Curb in 
1922, both of which contain a wide assortment of imagist and free-form 
ae, While there is, as Linda Wagner argues in The Modern American 
Reample proof” that Dos Passos “was a staunch admirer of Ezra 
ae 8), this is only part of the formative influence story. At the 

er “modernist-imagist” argument, Wagner asserts: 


Much of [modernistic writing] stemmed from the basically 
Poetic technique of concentrating meaning and emotion in an 
nage... . This new intuition, this relatively new way of appre- 
pending, encouraged writers to accept the device of the image 
i cene as a means of making their perceptions fresh, clear, and 

a ae (42) 

l 

be Maney evidenced in the current criticism, Dos Passos continues to 

ofi apso to the tried traditions of the Anglo school of modernism, 
ae and Ezra Pound.’ I wish to question these assignations. 
še modernism as a phenomenon of literary history is 


trang}; 
Mpui l 
&uistic and transcultural, Manhattan can be usefully (re)inter- 
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preted in light of a “worldwide” modernism. The dca behind this essay 
is that Manhattan, among the many “modernisms,” could very wel] M 
placed in the tradition of the interwar French avant-garde. Given the 
fact that “European culture in the early twentieth century stood under 
a sign of historical crisis that particularly demanded for its authentic 
expression the dissolution and creation of literary forms” (Alter 388), I 
will attempt to capture a coherent but elusive affinity that links 
Manhattan to Cendrars’s avant-gardism and early poetry (1912-1994), 


Crucial to understanding the importance Dos Passos placed on 
Cendrars, the foreword to his translation of Panama connects 
Cendrars’s and Apollinaire’s poetry to the artistic revolutions then 
occurring in Paris. Suggesting that both writers comprised the major 
poetic component of the simultanist-cubist school, Dos Passos cites 
their influence on-the Russian avant-gardists and the Anglophone 
modernists: 
Cendrars and Apollinaire, poets, were on the first cubist barri- 
cades with the group that included Picasso, Modigliani, Marinetti, 
Chagall; that profoundly influenced Maiakovsky, Meyerhold, 
Eisenstein; whose ideas carom through Joyce, Gertrude Stein, T. S. 
Eliot.... (vii-ix) 


In the highly influential essay, “The Lively Art of Manhattan Transfer,” 
E. D. Lowry quotes from this “Translator’s Forward” to set the artistic 
“environment” for Manhattan. Lowry argues that Manhattan is “an 
example of this [worldwide modernist] trend” and then places the 
novel “in a context determined by Stravinsky, Eisenstein, Picasso, and 
Meyerhold as well as by Joyce and Eliot” (1628). Lowry assigns the 
phrase “a creative tidal wave” (taken from the Forward’s first sentence) 
to Dos Passos’s description of the worldwide effects of modernism. x 
Lowry should have cited the entire sentence: “The Poetry of Blavse 
Cendrars was part of the creative tidal wave that spread over the world from 
the Paris of before the last European war’ (vii, my emphasis). When the 
citation is read in context, the “context” is much broader than 
Lowry suggests. 

A Voluntarily caught in the “tidal wave,” Dos Passos € 
{alive informal personal” poetics and a “dependence on the fu 
An all enveloping industrialism, a new mode of life has DroKen aal 
che old bridges leading to the past, has cut off the possibility of Be 
( ASN 8). Differing in their aesthetics from the modernist (end 
to “be bound up with the construction of form and meaning 5 


alled for an 
ture « 


dow? 
A 
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anged or ambiguous, displaced or undecidable such meaning might 
(Huyssen 233), Cendrars and Dos Passos wished to create, while 
poking toward a sense ci the future, a radically new relation Between 
artand lived experience. “Je ne trempe pas ma plume dans un encrier, 
Cendrars writes in “Rhapsodies gitanes,” “mais dans la vie” (264). 

A common trait of their aesthetics, however, is not to be wholly 
caught up by the daily, the abstract, or the concrete present. 
“Presentness is self-defeating,” as Donald B. Kuspit argues. 


estr 
be” 


The work of art becomes an “interesting fact,” the dull shadow of 
a once-substantial present and an echo of its own dream. 
Modernism collapses; full consciousness of the basic present 
becomes consciousness of the banally given.” (51) 


What further links their aesthetics is a rejection of being locked in such 
apresentness. Instead, Dos Passos and Cendrars center on an acknowl- 
edgment that modernist art must be “forward looking” and does not 
have to stand outside communication, that it must both cover, “elasti- 
cize,” and consciously subvert the forms of mass culture. Cendrars’s 
early poetry and Manhattan are generally presented as montage and 
narrative fragments in which images are elasticized—elaborated, 
extended, and ultimately transformed—in an attempt to represent the 
self, or in Marjorie Perloff’s words, “to keep the self intact” (169). 
Therefore narrative, for Cendrars and Dos Passos, does not merely 
recount a story, which would be a way of focusing attention away from 
the self. Both writers, in using such forms, concentrated on a plan of 
formulating a language whose structures would emphasize a pre- 
eminent artistic personality and provide a communicative coherence. 


Cendrars 
ob 
of 


e R his “modernité” through various _“prose-poem” 
essays e Nae eure Fane ty and a utilitarian aesthetic in a collection 
ip an ed Aujourd’hui (1931). Cendrars argues that the relation- 
structure $ the poet and the world and the resultant impact on poetic 
ated, TER: and ultimately contemporary culture muet be HEINE 
must take lals from the world at hand, viewed through le simultane, 
Poetic” Rea ogc once over the traditional notions of a specifically 
guage‘: 
mas inultang” est une technique. La technique travaille la 
première, matière universelle, le monde. 


La poésie est l'esprit de cette matière. (72). 
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Cendrars “simultaneously” depicts the Eiffel Tower in “Tour” (1913 
for example, as a graceful pa 
a giraffe, a boa, and an arrange 
the poem to interject on the poem’s method and the subject of its anit 
cation, Robert Delaunay: 


O sonde céleste A i 
Pour le Simultané Delaunay, à qui je dédie ce poème, 


Tu es le pinceau qu il trempe dans la lumiére (Du monde 73) 


), 


Im tree, a tower of “Babel,” a paintbrush 
ment of gallows. Cendrars steps out of 


A point of intersection between Cendrars and Dos Passos, simul- 
taneity was the foundation of Cendrars’s “antipoetic” stance—‘itself a 
poetic,” as Perloff argues, “the watchwords being authenticity, imme- 
diacy, presence, power” (164). Cendrars’s simultaneity, though a 
product of the poet’s personality (i.e., Perloff’s “presence”), does not 
become part of Kuspit’s “banally given” consciousness but depictsanew | 
state of the present, or a new “presentness.” A simultaneous flocking of ja 
images, immediate, contrasting, is a way to reach the modern: “Le 
contraste est une ressemblance,” Cendrars writes, “le contraste fait la 
profondeur . . . la simultané est l’art de la profondeur vue” (Yack 186). 

“Le principe de l'utilité” (1924), another major composition in 
Aujourd’hui, broadens Cendrars’s theory on simultaneity while serving 
as a focal point for an aesthetic of inspiration—derived from the all- 
encompassing material world. Humanity, quickly moving towards a 
monoculture, has created a new geometry that affects all expressions of 
language. As in Dos Passos’s interwar novels, however, it is not the intel- 
lectuals, the abstract philosophers, or the bourgeoisie who will lead the 
revolution to engender a new utilitarian aesthetic. Rather that.task, 4 
Cendrars affirms, belongs to the working class: 


Les intellectuels ne s’en rendent pas encore compt® 
philosophes l’ignorent toujours, les grands et les petits bourge 
sont trop routiniers pour s’en apercevoir, les artistes vivent a oR 
seul l'immense peuple des ouvriers a assisté à travaillé à leur eC 
sion, a collaboré a leur propagation. ... (107) 

Because machines are an extension of the working populace, Ki i 
ization of their most intimate thoughts, Cendrars attribute 
qualities of the machine to the new artistic language, which must 
stride with technological developments, and become, like them, ting 
pon d etre et de sentir” (108). “Lettre-Océan” (1924), man 
this aesthetic, carries on the ideas of speed, of motion, ân : 
mechanical inventions: 


“une 
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La lettre-océan n’a pas été inventée pour faire de la 
poésie 

Mais quand on voyage quand on commerce quand on est 
à bord quand on envoie des lettres-océan 
On fait de la poésie (Au coeur 22) 


Cendrars did not unquestionably accept modernization, or the rapidly 
changing forces of industrialization; his goal, rather, and that of the 
historical French avant-garde (cubism, dada, futurism, early surre- 
alism), was to subvert and transform the literary modes of 
representation: the “bourgeois” institution of expression, modernist 
autonomy, the idea of a closed work of art. 

As part of Cendrars’s utilitarian aspirations, the use of visual forms, 
of color, and “reportage” became the new techniques that would effec- 
tively convey the tempo of the modern age. Because, as stated in 
Aujourd'hui, “la genèse des couleurs . . . la prise direct en couleurs est 
encore irréalisable au cinema” (72-73), Cendrars wished to “rendre, 
par des mots aussi photogénique que possible, la manière hardie...a 
récréer et à décomposer le mouvement circulaire de la couleur” (73). 
Words for Cendrars move and take an almost tangible shape (“la langue 
se refait et prend corps” 52). In employing such techniques, the poet, 
Cendrars, does not “tower over his subject” and therefore does not have 
‘to come down to the world.” He is already there: “one in a crowd” 
(Pratt 636). 

Partially, incompletely, pluralistically portraying his world, 
Cendrars relied on reportage: a reconstruction of factual experience 
based on the author’s total immersion in that experience. “Publicité = 
Poésie,” the ninth section of Aujourd’hui, signals the tenets of 
Cendrars’s reportage: “Un art qui fait appel a |’internationalisme, ou 
eonim, à la psychologie des foules et qui bouleverse toutes les 
ien statiques ou dynamiques connues, en kaan une utilisation 
(1944) Y% oo (117). Reportage, as evidenced in L’Or (1924), Rhum 

ae oravagine (1926), IRES ATIR and Panama, represented what 
his one a transnational modernist (Padgett 383), most wanted in 
: a close and almost symbiotic relationship with life. 


Manhattan i 
rulture aest 
- “roglottj 
ideas but al 

asize 


s informed by the distinctive Cendrarsian traits of a mass 
hetic, namely, the ideas of a heterogeneous audience and a 
c pluralism. Manhattan evinces not only a fusion of these 
SO Dos Passos’s many borrowings from Cendrars. It must be 
d that it was only after Dos Passos’s exposure to “the Paris of 
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literature” and to Cendrars’s early simy] 


futurism expressionism in 
in reference to Manhattan), “Why not a 


tanist poetry that he asked ( 


; E vis 

a simultaneous chronicle?” (Chronicle 2, 4). Significantly, when Dos a 

Passos speaks in the Pozner interview about “les techniques Nouvelles th 

[qui] bouleversé” the modern world, he is not referring to artistic on 
forms that originated in America but those that began in France a 
elsewhere in Europe. Though stating that “en Amérique, faute de 
théorie, les techniques nouvelles semblent évoluer toute seules” (6), in 
his literary criticism and nonfiction pieces he credits French sources for 

the creation or development of these techniques. 

Simultaneity in Manhattan Transfer begins on the level of character, 
The character narratives are not told consecutively or completely; 
rather, the reader is given glimpses, almost as if catching a character's 
story by surprise. Dos Passos habitually couches such surprises and 
deferrals in poetic description, as in “Went to the Animal’s Fair,” when 

Jimmy Herf’s confusion is given simultaneous voice: Ce 

The voices in Jimmy's ears were throbbing elastic roar, near, far, “in 

near, far. Dies like a dog, march on he said. He’d spent all his to 

money but a quarter. Shot at sunrise. Declaration of war. in 

Commencement of hostilities. And they left him alone in his glory. ae 
Leipzig, the Wilderness, Waterloo, where the embattled farmers 

stood and fired the shot heard round. ... Cant take a taxi, want an 

to walk anyway. Ultimatum. Trooptrains singing to the shambles mo 

with flowers on their ears. And shame on the false Etruscan who qu 

lingers in his home when... (232) th 
Ellen’s anguish in “Five Statutory Questions” provides another example 

of Dos Passos’s simultanism: 5 

The long day love was crisp in the curls . . . the dark curls. -: th 

broken in the dark steel light... hurls . . . high O God high into (T 

the bright. .. . She was cutting with her fork in the crisp white he o 

of a lettuce. She was saying words while quite other words spille a 


confusedly inside her like a broken package of beads. 


This device of verbal simultanism largely began with Cendrars, who 
was among the first to transform the idea of simultanism, as expresse 
by Picasso or Braque, into a poetic language: a polyphony of simulta 
neous voices that say different things. La Prose du Transsibérien (1918) ° 
considered by Cendrars critics to be the first “simultanist” pee™ 
for Cendrars “simultaneity” marked more than only poetic expres 
it was a call for art to become practical again, not by demanding roe de 


significant works of art but by “asking for a new life praxis fone 
in art” (Christensen 208). 
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Cendrars’s “poèmes simultanés” typically juxtapose the poet’s 
. „al perceptions of a given scene with the ideas and associations they 
ae P Sight impressions in such poems as “La Tête” combine with 
Ai and memories to form a psychovisual collage: a concentration 
a purely visual, the use of colors and physical animation. 

La sculpture d’Archipenko est le premier oeuf d’un inventeur 
Maintenu en équilibre intense 

Comme une toupie immobile 

Sur sa pointe animée 


Vitesse 

Il se dépouille 

Des ondes multicolores 

Et tourne dans la profondeur 


Total. (Du Monde 103) 


Cendrars’s achievement runs parallel to the futurist technique of 
, ‘image-association,” as seen here in the images of head, egg, sculpture, 
top, and many-colored bands and zones. Cendrars’s simultanist writ- 
7 ings portrayed reality as a pattern of clashing forces wholly opposed to 
one another. The energy of “La Téte,” like that of Dos Passos’s color 
; and speed in Manhattan, is released by the conflict of color and the 
j movements of mass. The intention is to create in the reader’s mind a 
questioning of conventional perceptions, and consequently to induce 
the reader to reexamine existing artistic and social orders. 
, Part of his verbal simultanism, Cendrars’s color innovations added 
movement to Dos Passos’s artistry. Cendrars’s aim was to seize the 
; meaning of the present by establishing rhythms of color. For Cendrars, 
i tħe contrast of color provided not only a modern rhythm 
Tanssibérien, Panama) but also, as stated in Aujourd’hui, a way of 


convey; i : 
Meying the “profondeur” of a modern society to the general 
consciousness; 


i Une couleur n’est pas couleur en soi. Elle n’est couleur qu’en 
Contraste avec une ou plusieurs autres couleurs. Un bleu n’est 


t cu qu’en contraste avec un rouge, un vert, un orange, un gris et 
3 (0) 


utes les autres couleurs. . . . C’est par contraste que les astres et 
t a Coeurs gravitent. C’est le contraste qui fait leur profondeur. Le 
; Ontraste est profondeur. (Aujourd'hui 71-72) 


i D 2 . 3 “ » 
| depende Passos’s method of defining Manhattan's “profondeur 


Îtrepress; on his aesthetic use of color. Aligned with a mechanistic and 
Ss : ; 
ible reality, color creates synchronous tones and tensions, 
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o a chararacter’s emotional state, as when Elle 


contributing t 
Hit on Broadway’: 


that she is the “Greatest 
The words were an elevator carrying her up diazzily, Up into som 
stately height where electric light signs crackled scarlet anq gold 
and green, where the slow throb of a tango danced in a goldgreen 


dress... . (154) 


Dos Passos often contrasted unnatural colors as part of the 
“profondeur.” In the party scene in “Nine Days’ Wonder,” for example, 
Ellen, “cold white” and “out of reach like a lighthouse,” quietly 
observes a “woman with orange lips and a chalk face under an Orange 
turban,” while “a hawk-beaked woman with crimson hair” puts her hand 
on a man’s shoulder (182). In “Dollars” a man’s aggressive attempt to 
pick up two women in Central Park is prefaced by such a contrast: 


n hears 


Under the arclight that spluttered pink and green-edged violet the 
man in the checked suit passed two girls. The full-lipped oval face 
of the girl nearest to him; her eyes were like a knifethrust. 
(61) 


Here a sense of aberration and fear is mobilized through color; but Dos 
Passos’s thematic reasons for using color were many. Discordant color 
combinations, for example, are employed in “Tracks” to emphasize, in 
the child Jimmy Herf’s mind, the confusing demise of his mother: 


She lay on the bed in a skyblue wadded wrapper. Her face was 
purplish pale. The silky salmoncolored teagown hung limp over a 


a on the floor lay her corsets in a tangle of pink strings. 


The words “wadded wrapper,” “pale,” “limp,” and “tangle,” suggesting 
illness, are all complemented or qualified by color descriptions that, m 
the simultanist mode, play color against color and object against object. 
Dos Passos’s method, while invoking an intimate relation between art 
and the everyday lived experience, is also driven by the urge to “defar 
miliarize” or to recontextualize the familiar. 
“e Dos Passos’s use of the visual in Manhattan concerns les 
intelligent adaptation from the visual arts” (Spindler 392) than T 
ecsbialcn to the tradition surrounding verbal transpositions of visua 
Tae Passos critics generally agree that foreign ( 
avant-garde visual arts have structurally informed 


Trans en and U.S.A. Michael Spindler in “Dos Passos and the 
Arts,” for instance, after 


“pioneers in fiction” 
Stein), asserts: 


s an 


particularly 


Manhattan 
yisual 


e 
: to 

Stati Ss j btedness 
ng Dos Passos’s inde Gertrud? 


(Marcel Proust, James Joyce, and 
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Dos Passos’s heightened visual sense and the marked painterly 


8 and cinematic qualities of his work indicate that it is to the 
twentieth-century pioneers in the visual arts, as well as to the 
‘oneers in fiction, that we must look for formative influences. 


(392) 
such an assessment along with those of Joseph Warren Beach and 
George Knox, though indeed serviceable to Dos Passos’s experimental 
reductively excludes, for example, Apollinaire’s and Cendrars’s 


fiction, 5 3 
e, early experiments with visual forms. And here, in the forms of montage 
ly and collage—amalgams of simultanist, futurist, and orphic tenden- 
e cies—the “verbal photographs” of Cendrars can be particularly 


instructive. Cendrars’s use of “factual” montage, depictions presented 
in identical scale and stress, dominates the visual perceptions in 
Panama: 


e Shalom Aleichem 
Le Crocodile de Saint-Martin 
i Strindberg a démontré que la terre n’est pas ronde 
Déjà Gaverni avait aboli la géométrie 
Pampas 
Disque 
Les iroquioises du vent 
Saupiquets 
L'hélice des gemmes 
Maggi 
Byrrh 
Daily Chronicle (Du Monde 63) 


Panama’s verbal photographs center on the theme of motion as the 


structural center of modern life. When applied to the exploits of the 
3 eae visual descriptions of historical incident, autobiography, and 
rt ae elasticize, then crystallize, as Dos Passos observed, “into the 
jo i delight of a train-mad, steamship-mad, plane-mad genera- 
tomer” 162-63).5 
n l ee Passos's montage of factual data to establish a narrative time 
n ahaa aod eate an era is unquestionably Cendrarsian) and can be seen 
al mee sion. in prose of Cendrars s method in Panama and 
ly to coin Dos Passos, like Cendrars, positions his factual fragments 
yil ine ee a spatial and linear chronology. Taken Arom ACE head- 
al Presid newspaper articles, his references include Parker’s run for the 
£ (17) €ncy against Roosevelt, military confrontations at Port Arthur 


le (1g the Russo-Japanese War (18), and the assassination at Sarajevo 
os Passos cites such technological wonders as the Mauritania, 
est ocean greyhound” (184), and underscores the unprece- 


the fast 
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dented growth of New York by documenting the May 11, 1896, ne 
of the Greater New York Bill (12). He makes, like Cendrars, a constar, 
reference to books (Coral Island, Jean Christophe, American Cyclopaedia) a 
magazines (Evening Graphic, New York Times, Wall Sire 

and the ubiquitous presence of adverti 


n 


newspapers and 
Journal, Cosmopolitan), j D 
(“Express service meets the demands of spring,” “Bull Durham 
“Prince Albert”). With this as a factual backdrop, Dos Passos ambigu 
ously espouses modernization, at the same time reinforcing the idea of 
«mass culture” as a cultural dominator. 


The factual collages and found poems in Manhattan resonate with I 
Cendrars’s verbal analogues to the visual. Just as poems (“Portrait,” : 
“Construction,” “Titre,” “Journal”) in Dix-neuf poèmes élastiques (1919) d 
can suddenly become mere enumeration or factual collage, the prose n 
poems in Manhattan can abruptly shift from imagistic description toa t 
mere listing of items and events: Vi 


Pink sheets, green sheets, gray sheets, FULL MARKET REPORTS, 
FINALS ON HAVRE DE GRACE. Print squirms among the shop- 
worn officeworn sagging faces, sore fingertips, aching insteps, 
strongarm men cram into subway expresses. SENATORS 8, 
GIANTS 2. (169) 


For both writers, collage as a literary representation, having no fixed e 
identity and constantly metamorphosing, points to an apt fusion of art i 
and life. a 


Cited by Dos Passos in “Homer of the Trans-Siberian” (165) for its 
“specialized” features, Cendrars’s “Menus” is one of the first examples 
in English or French of the “found” poem: ) 


Foie de tortues verte truffé 
Langouste à la mexicaine 


Faisan de la Floride i 
Iguane sauce caribe ; 
Gombo et choux palmistes (Du Monde 177) : 


Recalling “Menus,” Dos Passos, too, discovered poetry in facts: * 
demonstrated in his description of a British Steamer’s cargo: 33 ; 
From Liverpool, British st i . Jewell; 9 
, eamer Raleigh, Captain Kettle 
ae 881 boxes, 10 baskets, 8 AA fabrics: 57 boxes, a À 
baskets cotton thread: 156 bales felt: 4 bales asbestos: 100 sé 
spools... (144) 
( 
Not a means of “salvaging” llages of D° 
Passos and Cendrars ging fragments from the past the copag Eliot 


are unlike the collages of Joyce, Pound, an E 
n only the canon of Anglo-modernists, 


Although drawing o 
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ver, for example, has noted how modernism was “at critical points 
eine}, 


st conservation, of custodianship”: 


a strategy of 
“The Waste Land,” Ulysses, Pound’s Cantos are deliberate assem- 
blages, in-gatherings of a cultural past felt to be in danger of 
dissolution. .. . The apparent iconoclasts have turned out to be 
more or less anguished custodians racing through the museum 
of civilization, seeking order and sanctuary for its treasures, 
before closing time. In modernism collage has been the repre- 
sentative device. (465-66) 


If Steiner is right in arguing that Eliot, Joyce, and Pound were seeking 
to create literary havens for treasures of the past, this would indeed 
differentiate them from Cendrars and Dos Passos, whose aesthetic incli- 
nations in the 1920s (with significant exceptions) leaned more towards 
the science-glorifying school of the Italian futurists. For Cendrars, 
Umberto Boccioni’s manifesto of 1910 had a significant appeal: 


We propose . . . to sweep from the field of art all motifs and 
subjects that have already been exploited . . . to destroy the cult of 
the past . . . to render and glorify the life of today, unceasingly and 
violently transformed by victorious science. (Goldwater 435) 


Cendrars not only contributed to the simultaneous form and visual 
effects of Manhattan but also provided Dos Passos with the formula, 


wed throughout Dix-neuf, of “image as spectacle.” As Perloff has 
argued, 


Cendrars takes a structure as far as it can be stretched or 
Squeezed, exuberantly piling up hyperbole, catalogue, tall tale, 
fantasy, roll call, exclamation, action, and address until the elastic 
force agissante” snaps, as it were, and the form returns to the 
original shape.” (176) 


ea transforms the image of a woman’s body in “Sur La Robe Elle 
ae mes (1914): After becoming a “ventre/disque/soleil, tha 
ndl pero ceed into “les cris perpendiculaires aes couleurs 
dh ea AS reembodied” with “la signature du poëte on her hip. 
Dos ue in ‘Sur La Robe” is a part of an elasticized show. 
Moving rs borrowings from Cendrars of image as show, an ever- 
assos cite l aion include the squirrel casgi metaphor in Panama. Dos 
of “what oie Homer of the Trans-Siberian the individual scletonturg 
(157-58) > aS Cendrars calls the squirrel cage of the meridians 
S Miétidies anama he translated Cendrars s Je oume dans la cage 
Toung Angele, comme un écureuil dans la sienne as I go round and 
the meridians like a squirrel in a squirrelcage” (4). The 
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translated metaphor resurfaces in “Went to the Animal’s Fair” when 


Baldwin confesses his sense of failure and powerlessness to Ellen: “Al 
we can do is go round and round in a squirrel cage” (220). Jimmy Herf 
extends the motif in his wish for more space and freedom from the 
strangling oppressiveness of Manhattan: “If we only had more space, he 
was muttering; we live cramped in our squirrel cage. . . . Space space 
cleanness quiet; the words were gesticulating in his mind as if he were 
addressing a vast auditorium” (329). The squirrel cage is part of such 
images as “buses . . - crowded into line like elephants in a circusparade” 
(202), or the “red lights, bell,” and the city’s “glow of a great lit tent, 
like the yellow tall bulk of a tentshow” (217). 

Dos Passos inserts his image as spectacle into the currents of 
everyday life. What we find with the squirrel cage is a kind of tragic 
“entertainment” in which awareness of any realities other than the spec- 
tacular gives way to a pervading sense that human relations and events 
simply occur, show forth, but cannot be adequately told. The 
Gendrarsian metaphor elasticizes most prominently in the character of 
Jimmy Herf who, after his comment on restrictive space, refuses to 
become an “automatic writing machine” and go “round and round” any 
longer. The metaphor of futile circularity further elasticizes into cata- 
logue and hyperbole in “Skyscraper,” once the jobless Herf begins to 
wander the city of “scrambled alphabets” and “gilt letter signs” (“All the 
world loves natural beauty, LOVE’S BARGAIN that suit at Gumpel’s best 
value in town. Keep that schoolgirl complexion. . . . JOE KISS, starting, 
lightning, ignition and generators.”) (351). The images that follow, 
which recall Herf’s childhood feelings of inadequacy and loss, “snap 
back,” first reducing Jimmy to a “fly” (351) and finally to the “smallness 
of dust” (353). The squirrel cage metaphor marks the beginning of the 
snap, with an eventual return to a confused and wandering Herf who 
spends his last quarter on breakfast before going “pretty far” down the 
road (404). As in Panama, the squirrel cage metaphor in Manhattan 
elasticizes, crystallizes, and transforms itself before another image 
(sun), symbol (fire), and metaphor (skyscraper), and resurfaces a5 an 
elasticized force, repeating the process. 


Dos Passos also adopted in Manhattan the French avant-garde method 
s paper lage. He did not think of his interwar narratives as novels i 
as “a series of reportages similar to those the French were publishing 
at that time” (Wickes 95). Further evidence for the French origin ° 
Dos Passos’s reportage comes from a radio interview Cendrar gave 
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ritic Michel Magnoll, broadcast over the French radio network in 

c 

April 1950: 
ohn Dos Passos m’a déclaré un jour: vous avez en France un 
enre littéraire que nous ne connaissons pas du tout aux Etats- 
Unis, c'est le grand reportage à la Victor Hugo. 


Cendrars goes on to Say: 
Au point de vue reportage, donc, nous avons terriblement influ- 
encé les jeunes romanciers américains. . . . Depuis, ils se sont 
rattrapés, il n’y a qu’a lire les derniers reportages de guerre ou 
autre d’un Seabrook, d’un Hemingway, de John Dos Passos lui- 
méme, qui portent notre empreinte et qui sont merveilleux. 
(Vous Parle 190-91) 


The fullest and most successful development of Cendrars’s 
reportage is found in L’Or (1925), the pace and parabolic form of 
which Dos Passos lauds in “Homer” (162). A parable of modern greed, 
L’Or portrays in the character of John Sutter both the vulgarity and the 
noble aspirations of America, two major themes developed in 
Manhattan. Cendrars’s reportage might at one moment emphasize 
Sutter's highly charged and personal anguish—in this instance through 
a letter to a pastor friend, Martin Birman: 

Lor porte malheur; si j’y touche, si je le poursuis, si je revendique 
ce qui men revient de plein droit, est-ce que je ne vais pas étre 
maudit 4 mon tour, comme tant d’autres et selon les exemples que 
j'ai sous les yeux et dont je vous ai déjà parlé. (126) 


At another, Cendrars might simply (and dryly) enumerate Sutter’s 
historical destruction, as in the description of the fire at “L'Ermitage” 
and the resulting deaths of farm animals, Indians, and Chinese workers 
(147). Emotional and objective reportage dominates Cendrars’s 
description or Sutter’s case against the federal government (by citing 
actual documents and legal procedures), his hopes for a large indem- 
nity, and his eventual reduction to the anonymity of a vagrant. Cendrars 
ae no alternative to the values that destroy Sutter: the same values 

continually recreate America. 
CA factual citations and found realities of Manhattan follow 
rs's lyrical and quirky reportage. Dos Passos’s reportage surfaces 


; ‘Le y in the prefatory prose poems. The prose poem in 
5 ae €gged Jack,” for example, juxtaposes the “selling out” of a Union 
f oe, Store (“WE HAVE MADE A TERRIBLE MISTAKE. Must 
7 ~") to “Glory Glory comes the Army, striding lasses, Glory Glory 


Our abr > i i 5 
breast. Mercantile America and the celebrating Army band have 
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e a terrible mistake, and both, Dos Passos implies, “must vacate» 
(144). The prose poem in “One More River” signals another of Dos 
Passos’s reportorial dips into American mass culture. An anonymous 
soapbox denounces In a colloquial, populist fashion \ 


mad 


man on a 


“Capitalism,” “the wampire [sic] that sucks your blood vee day... and 

. . . night” (255). Dos Passos “records the speech verbatim but gives us í 
just enough to make his satirical and social points (there are many who s 
suffer outside the “Cosmopolitan Café”). In the prose poem of ] 


“Rejoicing City” Dos Passos’s reportage depicts the visual images of 
flags as “hungry tongues licking twisting curling” and the aural images 
of a patriotic song lyric (“Oh, It’s a long way to Tipperary”). The 
reported images end with an apocalyptic reference to war, a warning 
that “The Yanks are Coming,” and a descriptive return to “the great ' 
flags” that now “tug tap and tug at their lashings on the creaking gold- ] 
knobbed poles up Fifth Avenue” (271). Dos Passos’s reportage not only 
emphasizes the dynamism of form but also reveals and temporalizes the l 
artist's lived experiences. Like Cendrars, Dos Passos relied on repeti- ' 
tions of patterns to introduce a durational rhythm into his work. ( 

It must further be noted that Dos Passos called Manhattan a 
“reportage of New York,” stating that it was written with the objectivity 
of a reporter (“Desperate” 5). And though Dos Passos might have been 
inspired by Victor Hugo’s “grand reportage,” he follows Hugo only in 
spirit. The form and intention of Dos Passos’s reportage is indisputably 
of the twentieth-century French variety, revealing, as stated by 
Cendrars, “notre empreinte” (“our stamp”). Inviting comparison to the 
Journalistic and “modernist” works of Cendrars, reportage is the struc 
tural fiber of Manhattan Transfer and the later U.S.A. 


Coming at a time when in America the “puritan-industrial culture” was : 
particularly hostile to artistic experiment, Cendrars’s early poety- 
Panama, Transsibérien, Documentaires, Feuilles de Routes, and 
Dix-neuf—provided solutions to Dos Passos’s narrative problems. When | 
Dos Passos’s mass cultural experiments succeeded, especially those | 
derived from his interest in Cendrars’s poetry, they affirmed that 
must keep pace with the modern world. Although like Cendrars, he W35 
caught between his denunciation of the images of modernity an© 

continual recourse to these images as forms of expression, his narrativ 
destructions and discontinuites attempted to represent the industrial 
universe he mistrusted. Given the artistic aims of both writers, howeveh 
their avant-garde aesthetic cannot be neatly summarized as @ dissip*” 


art 
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tion and destruction of what had been conventionally termed the 
rational, historic, and beautiful; nor should it be interpreted as a simple 
and naive literary adaptation to the modern world, a preoccupation 
with creating new modes of expression. 

Supplying the corrective here, Baudelaire was one of the first to 
criticize the artist who, facing the “réalité extérieure,” sought only to 
shock the public. Modern expression must not seek to inevitably 
provoke and exaggerate the importance of its newness: 


Parce que le Beau est toujours étonnant, il serait absurde de 
supposer ce qui est étonnant est toujours beau. (Oeuvres 616) 


The interwar French avant-garde, by its very nature, was in the position 
of losing its powers to shock and negate. Negation becomes ritual repe- 
tition; rebellion becomes the rule. Negation, to make way for the new, 
loses its creative force. 

Cendrars and Dos Passos were aware of these dilemmas, but 
neither waited for art to supply the solution. Their faith was in the 
development of a mass culture. Cendrars’s representations of the mass 
culture (1910-30) provided Dos Passos with much inspiration and 
aesthetic guidance. Cendrars applied his “principle of utility” to the 
industrial force of the United States, which, for him, had organized a 
mechanistic reality, conforming to, as argued in Aujourd’hui, an arche- 
typal sensibility: 

Les machines sont là et leur bel optimisme. 


Elles sont comme le prolongement de la personnalité popu- 
laire, comme la réalisation de ses pensées les plus intimes, de ses 
tendances les plus obscures, de ses appétits les plus forts; elles sont 
son sens d'orientation, son perfectionnement, son équilibre et 
non pas des réalités extérieures douées d’animisme, des fétiches 
ou des animaux supérieurs. (50) 


Concrete, experiential forms had to be discovered or rediscovered, 
While purely imaginative and psychological works were discounted. 
ion in its turn must submit to utilitarian principles, supplied by 
Rene Present forms of a mass culture. At the Kad of Manhattan 
to be gumy Herf symbolically escapes from the fog” of Manhattan 
ings agana ected to the “sunrise” of the tangible movements, suffer- 
Si ee tribulations of the American masses. For Dos Passos, there is 
ation elsewhere. 
Teading of Manhattan Transfer through a French avant-garde 
an result in a substantial interpretive shift from American 
nist categories to lesser-known French avant-garde ones. 


filter c 
Moder 
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Knowledge is acquired in this novel not from the modernist trademarks 


; : inati a char ~ z 7 
of a minute psychological examination of acter, or a Probing ' 


through multiple points of VIEW a limited pondon of experience, but 
from a reportorial and engage analysis of the relation between the indi. 
vidual and society. Dos Passos, it must be noted, shared the 
avantgarde’s reluctance to deny literature its autonomy and power of 
representing a totality. Instead, simultaneity and a reliance on visual 
and mass-culture forms emphasize his concern with society’s power to 
transform the individual and the individual’s failure to shape society, 
Conveyed by techniques that could only have come from Cendrars 
(about whom, as Agnés Sola argues, there is “l'impossibilité de trouver 
à ces oeuvres une place dans les genres antérieure” 218-19), 
Manhattan's experiments make it “one of the most brilliant and original 
novels of the century” (Beach 437). 

Dos Passos, it must be stressed, was a bracingly original innovator 
as well as a user of French avant-garde methods. His adaptation of mass- 
media forms to the novel captured, for that era, America’s taste for 
factuality and ubiquity. In the wake of the French reportage tradition 
(Chateaubriand, Fromentin, Loti, Mirbeau, Morand, Cendrars), Dos 
Passos was one of the first American writers to recognize the value of 
reportage as an innovative half-way point between fiction and factual 
documentation. As Michel Collomb has emphasized, reportage in the 
1920s was an amalgam: “le reportage apparait, dans les années vingt, 
comme l’héritier de deux genres littéraires en crise ou en voie 
d’épuisement: le roman d’adventure et le récit de voyage” (200). Dos 
Passos’s reportage closely paralleled the new ways mass media was 
recording history, and made the novel form accountable to the 
sociopolitical concerns of the time. He renewed and substantially 
advanced the genre. 

Inspired by French avant-garde precedents, Dos Passos com 


in Manhattan Transfer the functions of informing, entertaining, and 
sms. 


bines 


poeticizing to give life to his “reported facts” and cultural critici 
The reader of this novel is therefore constantly introduced (0 ee 
modes of discourse. Beyond the function of informing the read af 
Passos diverts, disorients, and even creates a discourse of intimidati? 
(most pronounced in U.S.A.) to shock the reader into recogniti 
social wrongs and individual corruption. Adopting French avenues 
ideas and techniques as he created new forms (mimetically mi 
resenting such domains as the cinema, newsreel, and phonog™? i, 
Dos Passos attempted to ca 
mass culture. 


bb eric 
pture the conflicting spirit of A™ 
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The success, then, of Manhattan Transfer was achieved primarily 
T, ugh his novel forms and the suitability of these forms to his critical 
ue ee Heless, while writing this novel, Dos Passos was working out 
a tradition that often suggested, challenged, or directly supplied his 
aesthetic techniques. Cendrars and the French avant-garde proved 
invaluable to his renditions of American culture. Current criticism 
emphasizes an Anglophone modernist tradition as Dos Passos’s main 


artistic reservoir. My hope is that the present study has provided at least 
a partial corrective to this judgment. 


NOTES 


'See Michael Spindler, “John Dos Passos and the Visual Arts,” Journal of 
American Studies 15 Dec. 1981: 391-405; Joseph Warren Beach, “Abstract 
Composition: Dos Passos,” Twentieth Century Novel: Studies in Techniques (New 

| York: Appleton, 1932) 501-11; and George Knox, “Dos Passos and Painting, 
> Dos Passos, the Critics, and the Writer’s Intention, Alan Belkind, ed. (Carbondale: 
- Southern Illinois UP, 1971). 

*Two critical books discuss the literary relationship of Dos Passos and the 
French avant-garde: George Wickes, Americans in Paris (1969), and Georges- 
Albert Astre, Thèmes et structures dans l'oeuvre de John Dos Passos (1956), but both 
| 


” 


do so in cursory and random fashion. Although Wickes claims that “Cendrars’s 
poetry became the very fiber of U.S.A.” (99), he provides no examples of 


Cendrars’s poetic style and no evidence for Dos Passos’s use of Cendrars. 

; Oddly, Manhattan Transfer is never mentioned. Astre’s extremely brief analysis 

of Cendrars’s influence is more a eulogistic claim for French literature than a 

í ae argument for Cendrars as “l'un des principaux initiateurs littéraires 
e Manh 


R allan Transfer” (92). Ben Stoltzfus’s article, “John Dos Passos and the 
3 rench” (1971), is an analysis of some French-American reciprocal influences, 


> ; Wt his emphasis is more on the correspondences between nineteenth-century 
} rench writers and Dos Passos. 


Pa fost critical book bibliographies exclude Dos Passos’s translation of 
cate (a work of more than 170 pages), almost all omit foreign criticism 
rtre’s 


l the essay on 1919and Astre’s Thèmes et Structures are rarely listed), and even 
Sibly exhaustive checklist of the Modern Fiction Studies in their issue 

ted to Dos Passos (Oct. 1980) kept out Panama and all foreign criticism. 
the Pr ce avid Antin’s essay, “Modernism and Postmodernism: Approaching 
€sent in American Poetry,” Boundary 2, I (Fall 1972) 98-133. Antin writes: 


In 1914 Pound was still translating Latin epigrams, worrying about 
j €rtran de Born, and advising his songs how to behave, while Blaise 
2 €ndrars had already completed “The Transsiberean Prose” and “Little 
: anne of France” and “Panama or the Adventures of my Seven Uncles.” 


Anti ae 
4 Mayakovsk concludes that compared to a Cendrars or Apollinaire, or a 
S| behing p X Khlebnikov, or Huidobro, the Pound of 1914 was “twenty five years 


Alterable pecan, time” (127). More recently, Marjorie Perloff has argued in 
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when we ask ourselves where, on the map of modern 
American poetry, we may find analogues to a Blaise Cendrars, w 
look not to Cendrars’s contemporaries (Pound, Yeats, Eliot, 5 


even Williams) but t 


Anglo. 
© must 


; I £ s tevens, 
o the generation that came of age in America afte, 


Jar, the generation of Black Mountain and the Beats 


the Second World W 
Concrete Poetry and “Naked Poetry,” Ethnopoetics and Performance. 


To put it the other way around: what we call “postmodernism” 
American poetry may be less the revolution its proponents claim it to be 
than an injection of French modernism, the mode of Cendrars, of 
Apollinaire, later of Dada, into the native American stream that comes 
down to us from Emerson and Whitman. (160-61) 


4For an incisive discussion on Cendrars and simultaneity, see Monique 
Chefdor, “Cendrars et les Avant-gardes,” in Blaise Cendrars: 20 ans après (Paris: 
Klinksieck, 1983) 229-31. Dos Passos, of course, attributed “simultaneity” 
(Cendrars’s bedrock approach, “la simultaneité intégral”) to his experimental 
predecessors: “the Italian Futurists, the Frenchmen of the school of Rimbaud, 
the poets who went along with cubism in painting” (Carlton 25). 

5 The book-length studies that exclude Dos Passos’s Panama from their 
bibliographies (and invariably from any analysis) include George J. Becker, John 
Dos Passos (New York: Ungar, 1974); John D. Brantley, The Fiction of John Dos 
Passos (Paris: Mouton, 1968); Iain Colley, John Dos Passos and the Fiction of Despair 
(Totowa: Rowman, 1978), Linda Wagner, Dos Passos: Artist as American (Austin: 
U of Texas P, 1979); George A. Knox and Herbert M. Stahl, Dos Passos and “The 
Revolting Playwrights’ (Uppsala: UP, 1964); and John H. Wrenn, John Dos Passos 
(New York: Twayne, 1961). Wren lists no foreign criticism in the “Selective 
Secondary Sources” of his bibliography. I have found only one article of foreign 
criticism among the several collections of critical essays: Sartre, “John Dos 
Passos and 1919” in David Sander, The Merrill Studies in U.S.A. (Columbus: 
Merrill, 1972), and in Allen Belkind, Dos Passos, the Critics, and the Writer's 
Intention. i 
For definitions of this culture, see Van Wyk Brook, The Wine of the Puritans, 
1908; Randolph Bourne, The Puritan’s Will to Power, 1917; Waldo Frank, o 
America, 1919; and H. L. Menken, A Book of Prefaces, 1917. These euda 
revolted against middle-class mores, what they regarded as the puritat 
heritage,” and the American treatment of literary artists. 
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Robert Frost, Romantic 


SHELDON W. LIEBMAN 


Although Frost once called himself a romantic, he usually used the 
word pejoratively.' In a letter to Louis Untermeyer in 1915, for 
example, he referred to Edgar Lee Masters as “too romantic,” by which 
he meant too “false-realistic” (Letters 189). In 1938, in a letter to R. P. T. 
Coffin, he called Edwin Arlington Robinson a Platonist and a romantic: 
“By Platonist I mean one who believes that what we have here is an 
imperfect copy of some woman in heaven or in someone else’s bed” 
(Letters 462). It is hardly surprising, then, that an overwhelming 
majority of Frost’s critics believe that, whatever else he may have been, 
Frost was not a romantic. Like Lawrance Thompson (43, 93, 98), they 
are willing to grant that he grew up in the romantic tradition.” Yet, 
again like Thompson (43-49), they insist that Frost either greatly modi- 
fied his romanticism or abandoned it altogether.” Hyatt Waggoner (59) 
and Reginald Cook (214-15), among others, have argued that Frost’s 
Poetic vision is fundamentally different from Emerson’s.* Robert 
angbaum (331) and Marion Montgomery (140-41) have’ made the 
€ point about Frost and Wordsworth.’ 
mets view of Frost is based on two assumptions. First, Frost’s critics 
sible ‘o define romanticism as metaphysically naive, morally incespon 
Re ion €pistemologically regressive. Second, most of Frost s critics 
ay aan as a skeptic who regarded nature as an antagonist: stoicism 
ies al ideal, and visionary experience as an illusion. To many of 
ina NA saw the external world as indifferent, alien, hostile. To 
a proffered religious affirmations only equivocally or ironically. 
defense E he used poetry not as a means of discovery but as a 
from, est nature—therapeutically and self-protectively. Of course, 
a Manticism is defined as a simple-minded picture of human experi- 
ce that no P ` p 

sane and sober adult would take seriously, then Frost was 
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not a romantic. And if Frost’s poetry shows him to be a tough-mindeg 
realist who believed that no affirmation can be more than Le momen, 
tary stay,” then, once again, Frost was not a romantic. However, | 
believe that both of these assumptions are wrong for reasons that I 
hope to make clear. j ; 

Not that the case for Frost as realist ame! ssepite cannot be made. 
Frequently, as in “Spring Pools,” “Reluctance, and “Nothing Gold Can 
Stay,” his poems deal with the irreversible change of seasons and the 
mutability of things. The joys of summer are brief, and the losses 
brought about by the fall (both seasonal and theological) are experi- 
enced in winter as a kind of spiritual death. Indeed, in many poems, 
such as “Stars,” “Design,” and “Once by the Pacific,” the universe js 
portrayed as indifferent to human needs and even destructive of 
human life. The world of human beings, too, as Frost suggests in “The 
Bear,” “Pod of the Milkweed,” and “The Vanishing Red,” is replete with 
evidence of vanity and violence. The fears that separate men from 
women, the miscommunications that keep them apart, and the loneli- 
ness that makes hatred harden into hostility are documented in the 
dramatic narratives of North of Boston and throughout Frost’s poetry. In 
all of these poems, the realms of the real and the ideal are separated by 
a barrier that cannot be penetrated, transcended, or circumambulated. 

Yet, although this worldview is prominent in his poetry, Frost did 
not always espouse it. In his letters and essays, for example, he often 
contradicted his own antiromantic statements. After saying in “On 
Emerson” that “a melancholy dualism is the only soundness,” Frost 
added, “The question is: is soundness of the essence[?]” (Prose 112). 
Having defined romanticism as a futile yearning for the ideal, he said, 
“Many of the world’s greatest—maybe all of them—have been ranged 
on that romantic side” (Letters 462). In a letter to Thompson in which 
he called himself a dualist and questioned Arnold’s enthusiasm for 
Emerson, he Suggested that Arnold “was probably carried away by ie 
great poetry.” Frost then explained, “Wisdom doesn’t matter too MUS 
(Letters 584). 


Indeed, despite the frequency with which Frost portrays the indif 


0 en 
ference of nature and the cruelty of human beings, he just p - 
gives at least intimations of a monistic vision. Moments of jOY a o 
sitory, a 


he says, but they remain occasions for celebration regara 


ommu: 


d 
k 


their brevity. Even the most trivial event can alter the poets ™ 


suggesting to him the possibilities of communication and even © 


nion between people and G d people 
things, as he sugg pagel) anc) peoples na 


ests in “The Dust of Snow”: “The way a crow 
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on me / The dust of snow / From a hemlock tree / Has given my 


a, / A change of mood / And saved some part / Of a day I had 
ae (270). In “Looking for a Sunset Bird in Winter,” Frost indirectly 
ru j 


aments the passing of summer into winter and realizes that the “bird 
with angelic gift” he saw before has abandoned the tree and left only “a 
single leaf” behind. But as he looks out from his vantage point on a hill, 
he sees something like a brushstroke across the blue sky and “a piercing 
jule star” shining through it (287). Again, walking by unidentifiable 
flowers along the highway, in “A Passing Glimpse,” he wonders, “Was 
something brushed across my mind / That no one on earth will ever 
find?” (311). 

Sometimes, of course, the “glimpse” is so brief as to seem inconse- 
quential or even questionable, as in “For Once, Then, Something.” 
There can be little doubt, however, that the clock of “Acquainted with 
the Night” is really only the dark side of the moon of “Moon 
Compasses,” in which the heavenly body “exalts” a mountain in the way 
that loving hands embrace a face (393). And the stars in Frost’s poetry 
are not always signs of cosmic meaninglessness, as they are in “Stars” 
and “Bond and Free.” They are also, in “Take Something like a Star,” 
images of steadfastness and dependability and, in “I Will Sing You 
One-O,” intimations of eternity, “Beyond which God is” (265). 
Similarly, the mowed fields that signify a change of seasons are not 
merely indications that the pleasures of summer are gone and the 
“rows of autumn are imminent. In “The Last Mowing” and “The Tuft 
of Flowers,” they are also occasions for communions with those who are 
an Present to share in the tumultuousness of flowers, when “The 
aa the moment is ours” (338), or, though absent, nevertheless 
hates a message from the dawn” and induce a feeling of 

od (32). 
sa offers a Similan view of man and OU in three sicnan 
speaker ate for Water,” “Two Look at Two, and Iris by Night. The 
hater from ee first poem sets out with his companion to fill a pail with 
Musical ae brook in the midst of the woods. ae two first hear the 
Pool,” N pane brook and then see moonlit “drops . . . on the 
the brook ce like pearls, andia sliver of moonlight running across 
Momentary 1 ich looks like “a silver blade” (26). In this poem, the 
Noon hittin mon of heaven and earth (represented by the light of the 
brevity, h 8 the surface of the water) is not regretted because of its 
Anoth ie celebrated, as if it were meaningful and even miraculous. 

ight journey into the woods in “Iwo Look at Two” begins 


ith er 
it 
ac 
ar aes h 
acteristically Frostian lament as the two travelers prepare to 
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s all” (282). Yet suddenly a doe a 


abandon their walk: “This i Ppears, 


unfrightened by their presence and wns to remain. Clearly the A 
travelers’ mood is full of awe at the sight. This, EH is all. What more n 
is there to ask?” they either think or say—as if the “all” meant “even = 
thing.” Finally, they see a buck that similarly stays for a moment, “This aa 
must be all,” they conclude. And the narrator comments: It was all. Stl ø 
they stood / A great wave from it going over them, / As if the earth in E 
one unlooked-for favor / Had made them certain earth returned their af 
love” (283). The final four lines of the poem serve as the culmination Ai 
of a gradually escalating emotion that begins as disappointment and ad 
ends as rapture. Indeed, the narrator twice verifies the couple’s percep. a 
tion of the event: first, by echoing their statement that the experience | can 
was “all” and, second, by confirming their sense that they have received the 
an “unlooked-for favor.” 

In “Iris by Night,” Frost describes another evening walk, this time | Jusi 


down a mountainside. The hikers, acting as “one another’s guide,” first | cou 
grope through the darkness and then come upon “a moment of | in 
confusing lights,” which Frost compares to the moment before a frag | wo 
mented sun “could concentrate anew and rise as one.” The travelers ent 
see a “moon-made” rainbow “like a trellis gate,” and as if they were eve 
entering another realm entirely they are “vouchsafed the miracle / that in| 
never yet two other two befell.” The “wonder” is that the rainbow did cou 
not recede as they walked toward it but “gathered [its ends] togetherin | con 
a ring.” Frost’s conclusion underscores both the sudden but momen: “dr 
tary suspension of time and the brief but astonishing communio | ma 
between friends: “And we stood in it softly circled round / From all | con 


division time or foe can bring / In a relation of elected friends” CLE aaa 
As all of these poems suggest, it is difficult to prove that Frost oce los 
pied one philosophical position òr another. For all his seem i 
accessibility, he is, as Richard Poirier has shown, an exception’! 
elusive and allusive poet. In his prose works, too, in which he ne Pr 
expected to be less opaque, he is too often indirect and metas Pe 
to be easily pinned down. And even when he seems to be SP cat ‘i 
spontaneously and unguardedly in his lectures and interviews: tea affi 
be very misleading. In a 1961 interview, for example, he said: “Its veen th 
to get into this world and hard to get out of it. And what's in bera A 
doesn’t make much sense” (Interviews 295). The point gee, be) # We 
enough, but when the statement is understood to be (as it ibe "it | to 
paraphrase of Lord Bolingbroke, by way of Emerson’s Monee of | su 
takes on a very different meaning, especially in me sidi 


, à 
Emerson’s ultimately unskeptical essay. For Emerson, 
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merely a stepping-stone to a broader and deeper affirma- 


sentiment 1S 


oeuvre. : feat Fae 
expression of irremediable pessimism than a meditation on Plato’s view 


of human suffering in The Phaedrus.* In answer to the question Frost 
asks in his poem—“why so much / Should come to nothing”—Plato 
wrote The Phaedo as well as The Phaedrus. And perhaps in response to the 
same concern, Frost wrote “Trial by Existence” as well as “Pod of 
the Milkweed.” 

In Frost’s visionary poems, the woods are not the abode of disil- 
luionment that they are in “The Demiurge’s Laugh.” Nor are the 
couples in them paralyzed by their fears or trapped in their houses, as 
in “Storm Fear” and “Love and a Question.”'® Like the men and 
women in “The Generations of Men” and “West-Running Brook,” they 
enter a domain in which the fundamental conditions of life are mixed, 
even paradoxical. Yet they “trust” themselves “to go by contraries” and, 
in effect, transcend the conflicts and confusions that haunt Frost’s 
couples in other poems. In a similar world of reconciled opposites, the 
conjunction of “love” and “truth” engenders a “fact” that is also a 
dream” (“Mowing”); a ladder joining earth and heaven defines a 
magical sphere of half-sleep in which dream, vision, and reality are 
‘mmingled (“After Apple-Picking”); and an abandoned road leads to 
ae hole and a children’s playhouse where the truths of change, 

5, and death merge with make-believe to create a vision “beyond 

Confusion” (“Directive”). 
a hae: critics, of course, the poems of joy and communion 
e aeS taken seriously. They represent the regrettably sentimental 
i Ree solaces are escapist and therefore unacceptable. At pest in 
only ae words, they are “momentary stays against confusion =o 
E ary and therefore negligible. To other critics, Frost’s 
Who knowe ae the willful assertions of an essentially skeptical poet 
Pression ak order or form or meaning is imposed on nature as an 
View, the cr human need—not as a revelation of nature itself. In this 
TOOte in Erion of form is either a heroic but ultimately futile act 
SUrviyal 12 a or a pragmatic act driven by the requirements of 
a third group of critics, these poems represent the bright 


Side of : 
“coin that the poet tosses thoughtlessly and indifferently as the 
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passing mood moves him. Together with poems like “Design” 
“Desert Places,” they add up to uncertainty and confusion. The 
Frost’s inability or unwillingness to make up his mind, and the 
the absence of any coherent vision in his poetry." 

In direct response to the first group of critics, Frost said that the 
illuminating moments he records in “Going for Water,” “Two Look at 
Two,” and “Iris by Night” are not in fact mere moments, forgotten in ity 
passing of time and therefore meaningless. As he explains in one of his 
Bread Loaf lectures in 1960, he meant much more than that in the 
phrase “momentary stays against confusion.” “Is that all there is to it, is 
momentary?” he asks. 

You know that kind of insults me. Do you know what the humani- 
ties are—what they call the humanities? They are the 
accumulation of those momentary stays that have survived. That’s 
what the humanities are. They weren’t momentary, they were 
good because they went on. (Voice 171) 


` and 
y Signify 
y Teflec 


If Frost had made this point only in his old age, of course, it might 
easily be dismissed as wishful rethinking. The same theme occurs, 
however, in a poem from A Witness Tree (1942), “Happiness Makes up in 
Height What It Lacks in Length.” Despite all the evidence of chaos in 
the universe and despite the profound ignorance of its inhabitants 
Frost says, “I can but wonder whence / I get the lasting sense / Of so 
much warmth and light.” Mistrusting the evidence, he says, “It may be 
altogether from one day’s perfect weather” (445). Ironically, then; 
happiness lacks nothing in “length.” Somehow it endures and sustains: 
: Suggestively, this “fair impression” came to the poet under familiar 
circumstances: when the speaker and his companion “went from house 
to wood"—like the couple in “Going for Water”— “for change of soli- 
tude.” Perhaps, then, all such experiences possessed for Frost t 
staying power of that “one day’s perfect weather.” That is, as he chp 
“Skeptic,” these are the “times when I am apt / To feel [the universe 
close in tight against my sense / Like a caul in which I was bom os 
still am wrapped” (549). He implied, after all, that these mom 
untranslatable though they may be, STE to the poet's p 
ment. In “The Poet’s Next of Kin in a College” (1938), he says that 
ses of the poct is through flashes” and that poetry is made of Like 
Ba eee at E o, 
and that “here is nal k i T NES Aga P constrains 
to ascribe more reali Breese momen, ie ee gail 
For surely, as eee ay ‘hem GO all otter Care" con en” 
, escribes them, “these moments 
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pmerson’s words, “a sort of omnipresence and omnipotence, which 
asks nothing of duration, but sees that the energy of the mind is 
commensurate with the work to be done, without time” (2:317). 

Frost’s belief that certain experiences are cumulative and lasting is 
reminiscent of Wordsworth’s theory of “spots of time.” In Book XII of 
The Prelude, Wordsworth explains, “There are in our existence spots of 
time, / That with distinct pre-eminence retain / A renovating virtue” 
(11.208-211). In “Tintern Abbey,” he says that he receives not only plea- 
sure and “tranquil restoration” from such memories but also moral 
sustenance. The two examples of “spots of time” in Book XII of The 
Prelude are similar in imagery and structure to several of Frost’s 
visionary poems. In the first (11.225-269), Wordsworth describes a 
journey down a “rough and stony moor,” like the journey of the couple 
in “Two Look at Two,” which took place after he had lost his “guide.” 
Frightened and “stumbling on” through the field, he “came to the 
bottom,” where he saw a gibbet on which a murderer had been hanged. 
After running away from the terrifying scene, he saw a pool of water 
under the moon and a girl carrying a pitcher and walking against the 
wind. Later, when he returned to the place with his “loved one at [his] 
side,” he saw, like the couple in “Going for Water,” the pool and the 
moon illuminated by “A spirit of pleasure and youth’s golden gleam.” 

In the second example (11.287-335), Wordsworth describes an 
experience that occurred a few days before his father died. Tired and 
restless, he “went forth / Into the fields” on an unusually dark and 
stormy day. Climbing to the summit of a hill, he looked out into the 
mist “in the deepest passion.” Afterward, “all the business of the 
elements” and wood, water, and mist “were kindred spectacles and 
Sounds”’—to which he often returned, “and thence would drink, / As at 
a fountain.” Both “ordinary” events, these two incidents nevertheless 
Renccnted “visionary” moments characterized by strong feeling. “So 
a comes in aid / Of feeling,” Wordsworth explains, “and diversity 

ngth / Attends us, if but once we have been strong.” 

a These “spots of time” occur, Wordsworth says in The Prelude, 
oe those passages of life that give / Erofovadast knowledge to 
` yet and how, / The mind is lord and meer (11.220-22). And 
Rene e Scattered everywhere,” he continues, taking their date i 
sre Fox first childhood” (11.223-25). Among Frost s poems in which 
ood peeecee” is given, “In a Vale” is, appropriately, about a child- 
ana Bcc: The poet recalls a time “when [he] was young” and 
Well Poke to him “Of things of moment”: “And thus it is I know so 
y the flower has odor, the bird has song. / You have only to 
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ask me, and I can tell” (21). Again, the poem seems to deal With a 


“mere” moment (or, better, a series of moments), but One that seems in 7 

retrospect, to Frost at least, to have lasted. Despite the fact, then, of i 

incessant change, despite the meaningless succession of “joy and ene p 

Frost says by way of summary in “I Could Give All to Time,” some things K 

endure: po 

I could give all to Time except—except Ma 

What I myself have held. But why declare fou 

The things forbidden that while the Customs slept i 

I have crossed to Safety with? For I am There. Fe 

And what I would not part with I have kept. (447) i 

Unlike many of Frost’s visionary poems, this one implies that the De 

speaker has not only “crossed to Safety” in the past but also that he is the 

now, even as he announces his former triumphs over the constraints of log 
“Time,” beyond joy and grief: “I am There.” 

In “The Figure a Poem Makes,” Frost suggests that the “forbidden” wo! 
things that he has held and kept and that he refused to yield to Time— Th 
presumably those timeless moments of “belief”—are “the long lost” visi 
memories that the poet remembers with “delight” when he begins to ita 
write a poem: things he “didn’t know [he] knew.” Frost implies that an Wo 
immediate impression in some sense touches off and connects with past qui 
impressions. Then “Step by step the wonder of unexpected supply a 
keeps growing”—that is, other lost memories are summoned. Echoing acs 
Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Immortality,” Frost says, k 

The impressions most useful to my purpose seem always those | 
was unaware of at the time when taken, and the conclusion © Ire 
come to that like giants we are always hurling experience 4 ead 0 ed 
us to pave the future with against the day when we may want t0 < 
strike a line of purpose across it for somewhere. i 
through” (65) She gaon he vast chag: es a ae Selt- = 
Cee or these reasons, Frost says in “A (one ma 
se ; reat is the reassurance of recall” (Clearing 38). all Ste 
x he Ta to call Frost a romantic is to risk saying nothing 038 Tan 
1m or his poetry. T. S. Eliot abandoned the term n tha 
because it had become so eA h lost any definit Pro 
meaning. And as Mornay -eg on thê ‘T 
aning. And a glance at the vast number of critical treatise? iots € 
subject published in the last 50 vea l ve to justify ia is 
decision. However, if th TEESE ee fer to jiteraty tha 


e word romantic can be taken to re 


wo i ce | 
rks in which a moment of communion or transcenden 
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nted, the experience is spiritually uplifting, and, most important, 

p emotionally powerful as to compel belief in a “higher” reality, 
itis 


the term can be used to distinguish one kind of poetry from 
pe and, in particular, one aspect of Frost’s poetry from another. 
a was a romantic, then, insofar as he dramatizes in his visionary 
Bes moments of illumination that, as he explains in “Happiness 
Makes up in Height,” “Skeptic,” and “I Could Give All to Time,” he 
found not only consoling but also lasting.’ Critics have tried to prove 
the opposite by comparing Wordsworth’s and Emerson’s apples with 
frost’s oranges. The Wordsworth of the middle books of The Prelude and 
the Emerson of “Fate” and “Experience” are ignored, while the Frost of 
“Design” and “Desert Places” is brought to stage center accompanied by 
the authors of “The Tables Turned” and “The Rhodora.” The ploy is 
logically faulty and critically irresponsible. 

Even allowing for their staying power, however, one may still 
wonder just what Frost’s “momentary stays” ultimately mean or signify. 
The question asked by some of Frost’s critics is not whether these 
visionary experiences are enduring and uplifting but whether they are 
ral. That is, granting their capacity to console—and even inspire, like 
Wordsworth’s “beauteous forms” in “Tintern Abbey”—one may still 
question their epistemological status. Are they merely solacing insofar 
a they satisfy the human need to believe? Are they comforting illusions 
resulting from the suppression of reality and the suspension of 
consciousness? Or are they cognitive experiences in which conscious- 
ness is fully engaged? 

In this context, it is useful to remember that some poets, including 
t have laid claim to a special mode of knowledge—in fact, a knowl- 
e of the most profound and important kind. To Wordsworth, 
an ls te breath and finer spirit of all knowledge” (983). To 
(03). ‘on Is at once the center and circumference of knowledge 
ated Salida might dismiss these statements as the inevitably exagger- 
ale Ro S of wild-eyed romantics. Yet one finds similarly large claims 
Stevens 3 poetry in the writings of Wallace Stevens and T. S. Eliot. To 
range postie truth is factual truth, seen, it may be, by those whose 
€ perception of fact—that is, whose sensibility—is greater 
gs pen (59). To Eliot, simply, poetry deals with “reality” and 
‘j Ueation, ae the “ideal” (30). Frost, equally extravagant, says in 
"etaphors ey Poetry,” “Poetry begins in trivial metaphors, pretty 
that we p „Brace metaphors, and goes on to the profoundest thinking 
f Nave” (Prose 36: m i 
; my emphasis). 
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In fact, to Frost, poetry is thinking precisely insofar asin 
metaphor. Poetry is metaphor, he explains in The Constant § 
in that it says “one thing in terms of another (Prose 24), And h 
activity of the mind is “the height of all thinking” because it replicat 
the fundamental structure of the universe. The “greatest” example z 
metaphor is, after all, the “attempt to say matter in terms of spirit, or 
spirit in terms of matter” (Prose 41). This kind of metaphor js exem. 
plary because it is paradigmatic: It reenacts the Creation. As Frost says 
in “Kitty Hawk,” “Spirit enters flesh / And for all its worth / Charges 
into earth / In birth after birth.” God himself risks “spirit / In substan- 
tiation,” and humankind instinctively ventures into “the material’ 
through poetry (or any kind of labor) at a similar “risk of the spirit” 
(Clearing 48-50). In this respect, “all poems are the same old metaphor 
always.” That is, every poem is “a symbol” or “an epitome” of the will 
plunging “deeper and deeper” into “commitments” or “braving alien 
entanglements’—again, risking substantiation. Metaphor (or form) is 
the “end” of these commitments (“a rounded conclusion”), a resolution 
of these entanglements (“the final unity”), because it is the material 
embodiment of spirit: “The bard has said in effect, Unto these forms do 
I commend the spirit” (Prose 24-25). 

Thus, although “all metaphors break down somewhere” (Prose4l), 
there is such a thing as a “constant symbol”—an enduring metaphor 
Poetry always evolves out of “the breathless swing between subject 
matter and form’—spirit and matter—which “embrace in the sky 
(Prose 28). And the “constant symbol” that is the offspring of this 
embrace is also a paradigm of the meeting and marriage of all oi 
sites: heaven and earth, male and female, play and work, delight an 
piston sound and sense, truth and make-believe, fact and ie 
Mind you, we are Mind,” Frost says in “Kitty Hawk” (Clearing et) o 
when metaphor succeeds in marrying mind and matter, it does 59 “i 
noe Tae a solacing myth or imposes a ready-made ae (Pro 
109), Gee fits] closely into the nature of the inii eri 
antl the ae OSS, ine poet “gives off . . „shimmy 1). Thus 
Pintou i receives “an immortal wound’ (Prose Be on erficia! 
see Te Aa e a momentary stay, except in te ee metaphor 
A sae ae, Pe peh inevitably reflect the ereen pasis): A 
is arty ee oughts . . . lasting to the end” (my oe ute “he 
richest accumulati Wee oppo hero 

on of the ages” (Prose 42—43). q hi 


is i SLEE 
h jae important to emphasize that Frost more than soenan criti® 
e derived his beliefs from such experiences, not, as some of 
, 
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ve contended, from need. Speaking of his “four beliefs” in 
raion by Poetry,” he says that the first, “the personal belief,” is “a 
knowledge that you don’t want to tell other people about because you 
cannot prove that you know.” The other beliefs are circumscribed by 
the same limitation: “We cannot tell some people what it is we believe, 
partly because they are too stupid to understand and partly because we 
are too proudly vague to explain.” Frost’s critics to the contrary, such 
beliefs are not made “true” because they are “believed in,” as William 
James maintained. Rather, when they are “believed in,” they are 
completed—that is, expressed or presented. And this occurs when the 
belief founded on “emotion,” which is a kind of foreknowledge, is 
funded by more knowledge and eventuates in a work of art: “And 
anyway it has got to be fulfilled, and we are not talking until we know 
more, until we have something to show” (Prose 46). Thus, “in his fore- 
knowledge [the believer] has something that is going to believe itself 
into fulfillment, into acceptance” (Prose 44). Belief in this sense is not a 
willed faith in something yet to be proved. It is rather a kind of 
prescience that initiates a “relationship” between the knower and the 
known and that brings the possibility into fulfillment, the seed into 
bloom: “When familiar friends approach each other in the street both 
are apt to have this experience in feeling before knowing the pleasantry 
they will inflict on each other in passing” (Prose 27). 

Thus, “having a moment” is an event of some significance, for 
although the experience yields neither information nor explanation, it 
provides something more important: not consolation, but realization— 
a kind of feeling that is also a kind of knowing. Such moments are not, 
however, unambiguous and unequivocal. They cannot be verified, and 
they cannot be communicated, unless, perhaps, the reader shares some 
common ground of experience with the poet. “The great thing,” Frost 
Says in “Poetry and School” (1951), “is to know when you have one” 
ED ana Prose 413). And the challenge to Frost’s readers is to know 
Dae ad one (or at least described one om Inis poetry). As Frost 
aoe s in One More Brevity,” he gets, at best, An intimation, a shot 
iy be (Casting 20). In this poem, Frost implies that spiritual and celes- 
ancien re embodied in material and earthly things. And when he 
Od. 7 eee they seem to convey A meening [he] was supposed 
letter wi finding, wasn’t disposed to speak Kocan 20). In a 
On G ntermeyer in 1924, he said iaat the best kind of “belief came 
objective aoe in which he was “rapt Vidi WO). Therefore, his 
elated” as, he says in “In a Glass of Cider,” “to get now and then 

fanng 94). The “brevities” seem to have possessed for him, 
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then, a meaning and a value that eludes those who do not see t 
? 


what they are—or at least what they were to F rost. me se 
Frost makes this point even more emphatically in “All Revelation » re 
“Take Something Like a Star,” and “An Unstamped Letter in Our Rural cil 
Letter Box.” In the first poem, a scientist looks into the Crystal-lineq “lo 
cavity of a geode with a cathode ray. As (figuratively) “his head thrusts situ: 
in as for the view,” he asks a series of questions about the geode, The now 
event of seeking and questioning lasts only a “moment,” however, The thot 
speaker concludes that either the geode as a thing-in-itself or the scien- flask 
tist’s presumably tentative answers to his own queries were merely a mat 
“Strange apparition of the mind”—that is, a mental projection. Yet, expt 
having said this, the speaker acknowledges that “the impervious geode exhi 
/ Was entered,” and its crystals “glowed / In answer to the mental it nc 
thrust.” Implicitly asking the same question that is asked in “Two Look For 
at Two,” “The Most of It,” and “For Once, Then, Something,” the | scen 
speaker answers that the glow was a response of like to like, or “mind” Fros 
to “mind”: “Eyes seeking the response of eyes / Bring out the stars, a St 
bring out the flowers.” As Frost says in a notebook he kept during the 
1940s, “What life craves most” is not meaning in the ordinary sense but rom 
“signs of life.” And in poems like “Two Look at Two” and “All but 
Revelation,” life gets what it wants: “The certainty of a source outside of proj 
self—original response” (quoted in Hall 40). In other words, the scien- The 
tist’s observation of the geode is a special case of the quest of “life” for the 
“life.” And when the geode glows, Frost can unequivocally conclude, kno! 
“All revelation has been ours” (444). pass 
___In the same fashion, the speaker in “Take Something Like a Star” valu 
implores another object—this time, a star—to reveal its nature. He i 
grants it the right to “obscurity” and “mystery,” but he wants something a 
eee KORA / In youn reserve is not allowed.” In reseed a 
satisfy the galer aS ode, ! glow, ap answerithat doss I ]] some Cap: 
thing in the end” AAR ites “natithe ae We inermor® Bio 
apparently because of ite Bape cols covsayiwhat ivis Ohi star a mat 
“steadfast,” which, if Bee ose, ne gpeakor jeien oN “stay our 
minds” (575). Tire na ae se EVESEN the cap aar i Letter” reve 
similarly comes “face to meee tramp in “An Unseen he sees criti 
moaie eo A F -.. with universal space,” in W TA as the Poe: 
speaker in “All Retin t @ largest firedrop ever formed. as wel View 
on" can elicit a response from the stars àt he ops 
as the flowers), here the coalescin ack Sa oi onse in! al 
g stars inspire a like resp Neg 


tramp, in whose mind two m 


, -. point ” ie 
x ; emories join t . At this P t Nig 
claims, “And for a ee. es join together houg” 


ll was plain, / That men have H 
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coi 0 vain” (524). That is, he too has had a revelation that 
0 ; 

rine unexplained. 
i As I said earlier, the poet’s flashes and insights are also moments 


llumination. A “perfect moment of unbafflement,” Frost says in 
“How Hard It Is to Keep from Being King When It’s in You and in the 
situation,” provides the poet with an opportunity to “summons out of 
nowhere like a jinni” not only the words he needs to complete his 
thought or fulfill his vision, but also the vision itself. The “Freedom to 
fash off into wild connections” is “The freedom of [the poet’s] own 
material”—which is, ironically, spiritual as well as material. And the 
experience—whether it is a poet’s, a tramp’s, or a scientist’s—is so 
exhilarating that no one can help desiring it again: “Once to have had 
itnothing else will do” (Clearing 83). Thus, one may “blame the stars / 
for looking and not participating,” but their “detachment,” their tran- 
scendence, does not preclude their accessibility, their immanence, as 
Frost implies in this poem and demonstrates in “Take Something Like 
aStar” and “An Unstamped Letter.” 

This view of Frost’s poetry suggests yet another connection with 
romanticism—the belief that visionary experience is not only inspiring 
but redemptive. It is life-changing and lifesaving because it is not a 
projection of one’s own needs or desires. Rather, it is actually cognitive. 
The spiritual reality that such experience discloses is, after all, real. And 
the perception of it is an intuition that is felt to be the basis for all 
knowledge. This intuition is not achieved when the self-as-subject either 
Passively perceives the other-as-object or actively imposes order and 
value on it. It is a mutually creative act in which subject and object open 
ae each other and reveal their essence, their spirit. Again, “Eyes 

Ing the response of eyes / Bring out the stars, bring out the 
flowers.” That is, as any Neoplatonist, Bhuddist, or Christian mystic 
“ould argue, whe h If b 5 pit li d, it acquires the 
capacity 3 en the se ecomes spiritualized, quires th 
Process ane Pees the world spiritually. For, as it undergoes this 
Material a “transcendence, the cosmos is likewise liberated from its 

nbodiment and discloses the sacred. 
edion grant that Frost portrays visionary Syperiemee as genuinely 
tics, ee question remains. In the words of Frost's third group of 
Poems ie a the relationship between his visionary poems and his 
Mews of ce coe to CONES inem? That i how can the CORNER 
or Conte ae experience in “The Skeptic and “Once by bine Pacific 
tiled? ae ae All to Time” and “Nothing Gold Can Stay” be recon- 
itis useful = €rstand the relationship between these opposing visions, 

© turn to the writings of Mircea Eliade, in which a similarly 


of 1 
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dualistic vision is presented. In The Sacred and the Profane Bi 
describes the universe of “religious man” in a way that should « iade 


familiar to anyone who has read Frost’s “Kitty Hawk” or ¢ 
foregoing remarks in Frost’s essays: 


ARNAU 
onsidered the 


Whatever the historical context in which he is placed, 5 
religiosus always believes that there is an absolute reality, i 
sacred, which transcends this world but manifests itself rn ie 
world, thereby sanctifying it and making it real. He ane 
believes that life has a sacred origin and that human existence 
realizes all of its potentialities in proportion as it is religious— 
that is, participates in reality. 


By contrast, the world of the profane—like Frost’s universe of “chaos’— 
is unstructured, amorphous, homogeneous, and meaningless. In it, as 
in Frost’s poems of loss, mutability, and death, all truths are relative, 
and nonreligious man (who dwells in it without respite or relief) is 
necessarily confused and sometimes even paralyzed because his experi- 
ences are “purely subjective” and therefore illusory. 

To both Frost and Eliade, this dualism is resolved in the assertion 
that, although the sacred and the profane (or, to use Frost’s terms, the 
spiritual and the material) are, in one sense, merely two aspects of 
human experience, only the sacred (or spiritual) is ontologically “real.” 
Religious man has access to the sacred through what Eliade calls hiero- 
phanies, or breaks in space that reveal “the fixed point, the central 
axis” of the cosmos—in Frost’s poetry, a ladder (“After Apple-Picking 
and “Directive”), a tree (“Birches” and “Sycamore”), or a pole (“The 
Silken Tent” and “On a Tree Fallen across the Road”), all of which 
represent a meeting point between heaven and earth.” These “intervals 
o sacred time,” says Eliade, occur at “the center of the world” and al 
the beginning” of time, where the hierophant “communicates with the 
gods” and reconnects with the “real.” be 

For Frost, as for Thoreau, the journey to the center mus ins 
pechacted periodically, like an annual rebirth ritual. As Frost ae 
aaan Soi, gie ods of inner and outer awareness sue ee 

ys too much out or too much in.” At t 


i e 
time, we are “out” ; from th 
p out and must therefore go “in.” We must retreat i 


“market” in order A i s, 
“Directive,” th to return to it strengthened and renewe vith 
e, the return to 


« . . i un 
rae a time made simple,” the journey | need 
Seon of a guide “who only has at heart your getting lost, m of? 
ae A ae Rough to find yourself,” and the arrival at the sous n old 
ok, which is lofty and original,” are the components o. 
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‘ual, a spiritual exercise that requires the abandonment of an old self 
= Te acquisition of a new.'® As Emerson says in “The American 
Solan? “When the artist has exhausted his material,” implicitly his 
spiritual energy, “when fancy no longer paints, when thoughts are no 
longer apprehended and books are a weariness—he has always the 
resource to live”—that is, to return to the real, the origin, the creation: 
‘The stream retreats to its source” (1:99). 

To Frost, however, the journey is not made casually or easily. 
Indeed, to get beyond confusion, the initiate must go through it. 
(According to Eliade, the ritual begins with a “separation” from the 
quotidian world and a “retrogression . . . into chaos.”) In “Directive,” 
Frost invites the reader-as-initiate to embark on an arduous journey that 
results in the loss of the kind of consciousness Wordsworth called 
meddling and murderous. That is, the “detail” of profane life, which is 
“too much” (and, in some respects, too little), is not simply ignored, 
suppressed, or forgotten, but “burned, dissolved, and broken off” in an 
experience that purges and purifies not only the consciousness but also 
the data of consciousness. Oddly enough, this end is achieved not by 
making the “too much” less, but by making it more—by revealing to the 
initiate the glacial and imperious forces of nature (11.10-19), the grave- 
yard of all houses and metaphors (11.20-22), and the fact of ongoing 
and implacable change (1.2328). 

The means to the end of soul saving is thus outwalking the farthest 
city light and becoming acquainted with the night—that is, losing all 
sense of ordinary time and space. In this context, being “lost enough to 
find yourself” is not a platitude but another way of figuring absolute 
disorientation in the midst of what Frost elsewhere calls “utter chaos” 
any in this poem implicitly names “confusion.” For the reader-as- 
Initiate, Frost’s ambiguous tone (playful and serious) and mixture of 
tuth (in 1l.10-28) and “make-believe” serve a similar purpose. He, too, 
S groundless, Ontologically uncertain, lost. But his descent into chaos 
a ean for an ascent to “the height / Of country,” which is 
rent ae a ladder road”—the dwelling place of the gods. Following 
which i Irective,” the reader leaves lais present dwelling, his house, 
aA ceased to hold “the sacred,’ and, like the couple in The 
rl aoe of Men,” seeks to build a new house on am old foundation. 
Omer ics circumstances—and only then—can he “make [himself] at 

N = ), “at home in the metaphor (Prose 39). 
oles ce world center, represented in all of IROL poetry by cellar 
trees aA ae ‘initiatory graves”), brooks ( primordial waters”), 

adders (“cosmic pillars”), and moons (standing for the 
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“reconciliation of contraries”), the initiate undergoes a spiritual 
and acquires spiritual knowledge. And his entire journey is a p 
ment of the creation of the cosmos out of chaos, the foundin 


Change 
enact. 


the | 


universe. The initiate’s final encounter with the saddest i re A 
treacheries—in “Directive,” the shattered debris of the children’s E h 
of make-believe—adds pity to terror and leads to his attainment ie 
(through sympathy) of childlike reine ge the final purification, In “hie 
this way, says Eliade, “the work of time” is “undone,” and in the ensuing (Di 
“existential crisis,” which is always “religious,” the sacred is recovered beyo 
and reintegrated. and 
To be sure, these revelations appear to occur randomly and fortu- canc 
itously, as if they were unearned and unwarranted. In “How Hard It Is,” Fros 
Frost says that the causes of such moments are indeterminable: “We amb 
know not what we owe this moment to.” However, all of Frost’s visionary tenc 
poems follow the pattern of Wordsworth’s spots-of-time experiences, baffl 
That is, illumination follows disappointment (“The Dust of Snow,” “Two sola 
Look at Two,” “The Tuft of Flowers”), a mood of despondency in deep 

response to fall or winter (“Looking for a Sunset Bird,” “Going for 
Water,” “I Will Sing You One-O”), confusion or despair induced by a and 
vision of universal chaos (“I Could Give All to Time,” “Happiness Makes Fros 
Up in Height,” “Iris by Night’), or a sense of futility (“One More poer 
Brevity,” “All Revelation,” “Take Something Like a Star”). In “Skeptic,” and 
the moment of insight follows a series of negations (“I don’t believe .. o) reve: 
In “How Hard It Is” and “Time Out,” it succeeds a cessation of struggle Ever 
or competition. Thus, in every case, the routine of everyday life is wate 
suspended, ordinary consciousness is abandoned, and the candidate of th 
for revelation descends into darkness—baffled, hopeless, and lost, but Rath 
only for a moment. itis 
The point is that visionary experience in Frost’s poetry occurs only ang 
after intellectual exhaustion, spiritual despair, or metaphorical break- illur 
down—that is, after the kind of experience that Frost portrays in his B. 
darker poems. And because these interludes of darkness always pre i m 
illumination, it seems reasonable to conclude that they are a preng a 
conten ind ames Elation is not Just an eS | oe 
not merely given aua aent but a consequence of icm, arkness a 
is “precious,” as oe Soa a e such ene Farme! trans 
and the Planet Venus”: Bemeacociactcrs.says:in, Theim n 
e 
ees the interruption of the night ‘he 
x attention off when overtight but 

o break our logic in too long a fii } 
And ask us if our 9 5 E oi 
| Premises are right. (511) 
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J rt, the dark is not merely a contrasting backdrop against which 
(In pean be better seen, but the medium through or the means by 
he ie appear—the via negativa without which vision is impossible: 
me croundwork of all faith is human woe” (472). 

eee Frost’s poetry, darkness leads to illumination, and chaos 
becomes cosmos. But this can happen only when the prospective 
‘hierophant” goes into the woods (“Birches”) or returns to a cellar hole 
(‘Directive”) —that is, when the prospect of becoming “whole again 
beyond confusion” is made possible by a turn away from the quotidian 
and into darkness, chaos, or oblivion. Having entered the woods, the 
candidate for revelation is ready for the kind of self-transcendence that 
frost found in Emerson’s “Brahma”: “the perfect detachment from 
ambition and desire that alone can rescue us from the round of exis- 
tence” (Prose 97). At this new level of consciousness, the initiate is 
baffled, hopeless, and lost. Ultimately, however, he attains not only 
solace and sustenance, but also knowledge of a different—and 
deeper—reality. 

In this context, it should be clear that poems like “Design,” “Stars,” 
and the tragic narratives of North of Boston are neither at the center of 
Frost's poetic vision nor in real Opposition to his more affirmative 
poems. Rather, they merely express the nature of the profane world, 
and they are subsumed in the process of illumination, which ultimately 
reveals the cosmos, the sacred. They are the Everlasting Nay to Frost’s 


Everlasting Yea, the experience of alienation before the blessing of the 


vater snakes, the expression of disillusionment that precedes the ascent 
cg sacred mountain. Not that these poems are trivial or incidental. 
“ather, although the picture they present is neither final nor absolute, 


itis indi E 7 
's Indispensable fora thorough comprehension of human existence, 
and it must be acc 


illumination. 
f In my view, 
nihilist, or a pra 
i 

"Pose meanin 


epted before understanding is actually completed by 


then, Frost was not a sentimental escapist, a brooding 
gmatic Greek who courageously faced chaos in order to 
simply willed 1g on it. Asa romantic, he did not believe that truth is 
treated e into being; nor did he believe that beauty is merely 
trable in ccording to his own testimony, truth and beauty are discov- 
transcen aes They come into being when thinker and artist 
tke Mer er ordinary selves and allow expeniencelto complete itself. 
Where Ree Frost believed that one “sees” when the intellect is 
es indiviq 
ut Only in 


What it sees” (3:26). And he agreed with Wordsworth that 
ual Mind” is “fitted” to “the external World,” and vice versa, 
the act of creation, when both Mind and World act “with 
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blended might,” as Wordsworth says in “Home at Gras 
“Tintern Abbey” and throughout The Prelude." 


7 
0 
All things considered, Frost must have been amused Ya Si 
e 


Mere” 
re” ang 


responses elicited by the question in “The Oven Bird”: “What [ 
to make of a diminished thing[?]” (150). The answer, I think, iş A 

in two poems. On the one hand, he says in “At Woodward Cha 
“It’s knowing what to do with things that counts” (380), But, on fe 
other hand, he adds in “Hyla Brook,” “We love the things we love for 
what they are” (149). What we do with them and what they are depend 
of course, on what we are. And that depends on where we have hoes 
and where we are going. Creation, in Frost’s view, is a matter of bein 
and doing simultaneously and a means by which “diminished” things, 
subjects and objects, material things, can be seen spiritually—not only 
as parts, as Frost suggests in “Fragmentary Blue,” but also as parts ofa 
whole. Even a stone can be a star, Frost says in “A Star in a Stone-Boat’ 


are we] 


Such as it is, it promises the prize 
Of one world complete in any size 


That I am like to compass, fool or wise. (215) 
Fi 
ol 
di 
NOTES p 
‘In 1894, Frost wrote to Susan Hayes Ward that “we Scotchmen are bound y 
to be romanticists—poets” (Letters 20). According to Dorothy Judd Hall, pron el 
“once observed that ‘a romanticist and a realist both fall in love for what the) al 
don't know.’ However, he continued, ‘the realist falls in love with the less aos th 
mystery, the more mysterious mystery’” (23). ham: i 
“See also George Nitchie, Human Values in the Poetry of Robert Frost (Da h 
Duke UP, 1960) 117; and John Napier, “A Momentary Stay Against Conful | r 
Virginia Quarterly Review 33 (1957): 385. le UP 
*See also John Lynen, The Pastoral Art of Robert Frost (New Haven: Ya int | N 
1960) 167; William Pritchard “Diminished Nature,” Massachusetts i 148 P 
(1960): 447; Irving Howe, “Robert Frost: A Momentary Stay,” New Rept k 
(Mar. 1963): 27-28; Richard Eberhart, “Robert Frost: His Personality, Saart a 
Review 2 (1966): 788; and James L, Potter, Robert Frost Handbook (Coles: 
Penn State UP, 1980) 147-55. ; ial Boas | T 
‘See also Margaret Edwards, “Pan’s Song Revised,” Frost: Centennia om3 c 
ed. Jac Tharpe (Jackson: UP of Mississippi, 1973) 108; an Dfi ; 
McLanahan, “Frost’s Theodicy: ‘Word I Had No One Left But $12.18 $ 
Centennial Essays I, ed. Jac Tharpe (Jackson: UP of Mississippi, 1976) 1 p Frost” | 
PSSS also Sydney Lea, “From We eo Rigamarole: Relations New York 
Sworth,” Robert Frost: Modern Critical Views, ed. Harold Bloom i SI 


Chelsea House, 1986) 86, 102. 
| 
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‘See, for example, Reuben Brower, The Poetry of Robert Frost (New York: 
UP, 1963) 94, 179; John Nims, “The Classicism of Robert Frost,” 


Oem Review of Literature 46 (Feb. 1963): 62; and Gorham Munson, “Against 
fe World in General,” Recognition of Robert Frost, ed. Richard Thornton (New 


York: Holt, 1937) 202-203. os ya À 

1 This judgment is so pervasive in Frost criticism that a list of relevant 
books and articles would have to include almost everything written on the poet. 
suffice it to say that James M. Cox, Reginald Cook, John Lynen, Reuben 
Brower, Frank Lentricchia, Lawrance Thompson, Philip Gerber, Sidney Cox, 
and James L. Potter have portrayed Frost in this manner. 

“There is so much trouble in coming into the world,’ said Lord 
Bolingbroke, ‘and so much more, as well as meanness, in going out of it, that 
‘tis hardly worth while to be here at all’” (4: 154). 

Socrates says, 


The rest of the souls are also [like the gods] longing after the upper 
world and they all follow, but not being strong enough they sink into 
the gulf, as they are carried round, plunging, treading on one another, 
striving to be first; and there is confusion and extremity of effort, and 
many of them are lamed or have their wings broken through the ill- 
driving of the charioteers; and all of them after a fruitless toil go away 
without being initiated into the mysteries of being, and are nursed with 
the food of opinion. (Plato 3:406) 


Frost asks what it is that still “eludes”: “Is it food to eat? / Or some dim secret 
of the good of waste?” (Clearing 14). Socrates says, “The reason of their great 
desire to behold the plain of truth is that the food which is suited to the highest 
part of the soul comes out of that meadow; and the wing on which the soul 
soars is nourished with this.” 

“In Frost’s spiritual geography, houses are often places of paralysis and 
entrapment because they are metaphors of metaphors. As such, they may be 
alive, dying, or dead. They can endure if they are renewed by an experience of 
the sacred (e.g., an annual visit from Silas in “The Death of the Hired Man” or 
4 periodic journey to the brook in “West-Running Brook”). Otherwise, Frost’s 
mses become structures of rigidity, conflict, and eventually death. They can be 

orn only in a new marriage of opposites (as in “The Generations of Men”). 
Nau ee Frost's escapism, see Granville Hicks, “The World of Robert Frost,” 
me public 65 (Dec. 1930): 77-78; Louise Bogan, Achievement in American 
Ro ), 1900-1950 (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1951) 48-50; Isadore Traschen, 
and ae Frost: Some Divisions in the Whole Man,” Yale Review 45 (1965): 57-58; 

Jo an Lynen, “Du Cote de Chez Frost,” Frost: Centennial Essays, 587. 

Thema see heroic assertiveness, see Philip Gerber, Robert Frost (New York: 
Onfese; 966) 168-70; Richard Foster, “The Two Frosts and the Poetics of 
Mississi 10n,” Frost: Centennial Essays III, ed. Jac Tharpe (Jackson: UP of 
Poet oe 1978) 350-55; and Robert Pack, “Frost’s Enigmatical Reserve: The 

n> cacher and Preacher,” Robert Frost: Modern Critical Views, 10-12, 19. 

Warren B TOst’s philosophical uncertainty and moral confusion, see Joseph 

€ach, “Robert Frost,” Yale Review 43 (1954): 216; W. W. Robson, “The 
-i as of Robert Frost,” Critical Essays on Robert Frost, 213-14; and T. R. S. 
136-149 obert Frost’s Poetic Style (Atlantic Highlands: Humanities Press, 1981) 
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“Jn “Experience,” Emerson says, 
All our days are so unprofitable while they pass, that ‘tis 


y 
where or when we ever got anything of this which we call ae Hi 
poetry, virtue. We never got it on any dated calendar day. Some estat La 
days must have been intercalated somewhere, like those that Heats M 
won with the dice of the Moon, that Osiris might be born, (3:46) M 

“The mind is a baby giant who, more provident in the cradle than he 
knows, has hurled his paths in life all round ahead of him like Playthings Pa 
given—data so-called” (“The Constant Symbol,” Prose 28). 

6 Richard Poirier calls Frost a visionary (84), but very few other critics have pl 
called Frost a romantic without equivocation or denigration. To Jay Parini, Frost Po 
“is especially an American romantic—one whose primary source can be traced Re 
back to Emerson” (207). See also Priscilla M. Paton, “Robert Frost: ‘The fact js 
the sweetest dream that labor knows,” American Literature 53 (1981): 43-44, Sa 

"Frost said, “With so many ladders going up everywhere, there must be 
something for them to lean against” (Reichert 418). st 

8 Marie Boroff discusses “Directive” as an initiation ritual the “symbolic Su 
significance” of which the reader must understand in order to “receive its Ti 


saving moral message” (53). Similarly describing the poem as a test for the 
reader, David A. Sanders says that negation leads to insight, uncertainty to illu- W 
mination (272-73). See also Todd M. Lieber, “Robert Frost and Wallace 
Stevens: ‘What to Make of a Diminished Thing,” American Literature 47 (1975): 
81-82; and S. P. C. Duvall, “Robert Frost’s ‘Directive’ out of Walden,” Critical 
Essays on Robert Frost, ed. Philip L. Gerber (Boston: G. K. Hall, 1982) 138-43. 

"In The Prelude, see XIII, 1.135-36, 283-84, 290-293, 375-78; and XIV, 
11.82-99. 
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Through the Looking Glass: 
R. S. Thomas’s The Echoes Return 
Slow as Poetic Autobiography 


DAvID LLOYD 


As of 1993, R. S. Thomas has published 28 collections of poetry, 
including his 548-page Collected Poems 1945-1990, which has been called 
“the greatest publishing event in Anglo-Welsh poetry since Dylan 
Thomas’s Collected Poems came out in 1952—some would say since 
Anglo-Welsh poetry was ever published at all” (Conran 15). The corpus 
of Thomas’s work has commonly been divided into three periods: an 
early period (1946-55) dominated by explorations of the east Wales hill 
country and its small-holding farmers; a middle period (1955-72) in 
which his interest in the Welsh landscape and “peasant” farmers merges 
with expressions of his developing nationalist convictions; and a later 
period (1972 to the present), which turns from Wales as a physical, 
cultural, and political entity to address metaphysical questions 
concerning the relationship between God and human beings, and 
between the self and the spirit, in a materialistic, self-destructive world 

While the arrangement of dominant themes into distinct pe 3 
provides a means of encapsulating decades of literary production, ' 
also tends to mask the complexities of individual poems and obici 
the variety of connections among poems. Poems treating the domna 
themes of nature, nationalism, and religion in fact sustain the enim 
of Thomas’s work, intertwining, transforming repeating, and merg 
throughout the collections published to GER, Referring to these m 


PAS an 
acteristics of Thomas’ W ny Cont 

S poetr o -tic Anthony 
observes that p h poai amii e 
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One of the difficulties of talking about R. S. Thomas is the way his 
work seems to progress in great irregular spirals: each of his books 
may have pieces that refer back, in style, material or attitude, over 
several volumes or even to the very beginnings of his poetry. It 
may also have poems in it which seem totally new, but which have 
to wait their development two or three volumes in the future. 


(Cost 234) 


While Conran does not mention W. B. Yeats in this analysis, a Yeatsian 
attention to relationships among poems—within a single collection and 
among collections—clearly informs Thomas’s construction of his poetic 
anon and shapes our understanding of his poetic autobiography.’ 
In investigating this poetic autobiography, I will primarily treat The 
Echoes Return Slow, a collection published in 1988, when Thomas was 76 
years old. 

As Thomas’s only overtly and wholly autobiographical collection, 
The Echoes Return Slow deliberately draws to itself and revises his 
previous life and work, looking backward from his present conscious- 
ness and knowledge, and forward to his final years of life and 
productivity. At the same time, the collection is a sustained prose-and- 
poem sequence with a movement and unity of its own. If Thomas’s 
Collected Poems functions as a looking glass or mirror, presenting a life— 
the life of the poet?—distinct from but reflective of Thomas’s lived life, 
then The Echoes Return Slow might be described as a mirror reflecting 
ftat mirror.* I want to explore one facet of the multifaceted “Life of the 
Poet” contained in these poems: Thomas’s understanding of how and 
he writes poetry. Within this area, I want specifically to examine 
: Heese von of poetry as the transformation of spiritual wounds, 

“quirement for brutal honesty in poetry, and his capacity for 
Poetic renewal. 
eons Return Slow is the only volume of Thomas’s to combine 
cing $ poetry: 60 prose passages and 60 poems are arranged on 
DA ases none is titled, none is longer than a single page. In an 
ills path Planet, Thomas acknowledges the influence of Geoffrey 
orm of The woo obraphical prose sequence, Mercian Hymns, on the 
w Echoes Return Slow: 
ae Partially influenced by Geoffrey Hill’s Mercian Hymns, but 
is eat to imitate him with a prose sequence. Partly I had 

peer polendee s gloss on the verses in The Ancient 
> At was a kind of counterpointing. (50) 
Sug 


me 
ir 
ect, c 


8estive of entries from a memoir in their visual impact and 
To : 5 o 
nological treatment of life experiences, the prose passages 
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e left-hand pages are less like memoir entries anq 
poetry in being highly wrought; carrying a weight of metaph 
times disjunctive content, and demonstrating careful at 
sound patterns and rhythm. Formal elements suggestive of t 
genre are also undercut by Thomas's consistent use of the th 
a technique that helps distinguish the lived life from the life 
the work.’ 

The opening prose passage of The Echoes Return Slow—centering R 
Thomas’s cesarian birth and quoted in its entirety below—establishe 
techniques and themes that reverberate through his Collected Poems 


Pain’s climate. The weather unstable. Blood rather than rain 
fell. The woman was opened and sewed up, relieved of the trash 
that had accumulated nine months in the man’s absence. Time 
would have its work cut out in smoothing the birth-marks in the 
flesh. The marks in the spirit would not heal. The dream would 
recur, groping his way up to the light, coming to the crack too 
narrow to squeeze through. (2) 


on th more li 
OTIC, some 
Cention to 
he Memoir 
ird Person 
Created ih 


Biographical sources confirm that Thomas’s mother did experiencea 
complicated birth and that his father (a sailor) was away from the 
family for long periods. But the prose passage moves far beyond the 
bounds of biographic fact, infusing Thomas’s birth with the conscious 
ness of Thomas as an adult—a poet with a life’s accumulation of 
experience and literary preoccupations, capable of a disturbing confla 
tion of birth and weather (“Blood rather than rain fell”), an 
elaborately harsh pun (“Time would have its work cut out”), anda 
complex point of view. Considered separately, the passage app v 
be spoken by an anonymous, objective narrator whose use of the 
passive voice—as in “was opened and sewed up”—helps characias 
the cesarean operation as cruelly mechanical and impersonal. In Is 
context of the entire volume, however, this voice must also be ident! 
fied with Thomas himself. s , 

Rather than simply recording the moment of birth, the paste 
draws to itself themes, tones, and attitudes underpinning monn 
Collected Poems: his difficult relations with his parents, especially nd 
mother, exacerbated by his being an only child; his O a 
ceptable atitude toward the human bod H Pe 
medine bekeer oe uman pain and suffering; eat erson 
E and spirit; and his lifelong Se oe ipo" 
of his birth Tee eae is shockingly present 1n Ti ie mon 
e He aoa aes @ the trash that had accumu ri 

in the adult’s recurring dream © 
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g his way to the light, coming to the crack too narrow to 
ough.” The inadequacy refers not only to his mother’s 
ive birth without surgery but also to the infant struggling 
to be born. The prose passage points to the brutal self-criticism—and 
criticism of others—evident throughout Thomas’s work, in poems 
addressing very different subjects.° 
In an autobiographical essay published in 1986, two years before 

ublication of The Echoes Return Slow, Thomas describes the trauma of 
his birth this way: 

Cardiff, 1913. Pain, and a woman bearing it; the child, too, but 

only half-aware. A difficult birth; the child too large. Then menin- 

gitis; the photographs show one only half-sane. All forgotten. 

(301) 


The subject both of this excerpt and of the opening prose passage of 
The Echoes Return Slow is pain, the physical pain suffered by both the 
mother and the newborn.’ While similar to the essay excerpt in many 
ways, the opening prose passage from The Echoes Return Slow differs in 
the assigning of blame: In the prose passage the mother is too small; in 
the essay the infant is too large. It also differs in its reference to spiri- 
tual wounds. The “marks in the spirit” that “would not heal” seem to 
refer to the effects of this birth on both the mother and the child. 

The poem facing the opening prose passage also addresses 
Thomas’s birth and his relationship to his mother: 


“gropin 
squeeze thr 
inability tog 


I have no name: 

time’s changeling. 

Put your hand 

in my side and disbelieve 


in my godhead. 
Her face rises 
Over me and sets; 
I am shone on 


through tears. Charity 
Spares what should be 
lopped off, before 
IL is too late. (ERS 3) 
aie, newborn has “no name” (he is unchristened) and feels himself 
> eee “changeling” placed by time? where he does not belong. 
“te Rea: line refers back to Thomas’s autobiography Neb, meaning 
€ in Welsh, and like The Echoes Return Slow, written entirely in 


‘ 
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the third person. Responding to an interviewer's question 


š s a 
in Neb, Thomas invokes Keats’s ne bout 


his construction of a “self” M 

capability: 
Some people think I was being falsely modest or that I was joki 
when I entitled the incomplete autobiography Neb. The ques 
of personality arises which is a complex one. . . . Some people 
aim to become personalities. There is quite a bit about iti 
Yeats’s A Vision. I don’t think that a really creative being shen 
try to wear a persona. Keats's negative capability is relevant 
Borges suggested that Shakespeare himself did not know who he 
was.... [A] creative person must be so open to experience and 
impressions, so alert and critical of the ideas coming to him, that 
he is not conscious of his own existence as a person. .. . Hence 
the title [Neb, or “no one”] I gave the short account which | 
wrote of myself. (36) 


Thus, while the first poem of The Echoes Return Slow ostensibly focuses 
on the newborn’s lack of identity, it in fact establishes Thomas's adult 
understanding of the poet’s relationship to the self and to experience 
of the world. 

The opening prose passage and poem relate to each other in 
complex ways, with elements sometimes running parallel, sometimes in 


opposition. In the prose passage, the speaker dreams of “groping his 


way up to the light,” presumably a place of wholeness and healing, but 
is prevented by the mother and by his own lack of direction. In the 
poem, the mother is the source of light for the newborn, the sun rising 
and setting, shining through tears, providing a sign both of her intense 
emotional connection and of her lingering pain. While the embryonic 
post in the prose passage is described as “trash,” the newborn in the 
facing poem is a wounded Christ who challenges the “you”—the reader, 
Or perhaps the mother—to affirm his humanity by locating his wound 
(“Put your hand / in my side and disbelieve / in my godhead”). Theil 
in the poem thus presents itself as a divided self—a nameless newborn 
and a “godhead.”* Far from portraying the complex “changeling” o 
opening poem of The Echoes Return Slow with sympathy, aes 
concludes the poem with the chilling declaration that the moa 
nurturing constitutes a misguided “charity” that “spares what should i 
i ae pe before / it is too late”: before the newborn arrive ea 
3 ; 1n 

that ee ae a ae poen pisces disco i gee Po 
transforms and ase his life probing. For Thomas, W! 

eals such wounds, as suggested in t 


ual y : 
ting poet) 
e second 
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AG Thomas’s poem “To a Young Poet,” published in 1963 in The 


t ee of Truth, when he was 50 years old: 


€ prea 
From forty on 

You learn from the sharp cuts and jags 

Of poems that have come to pieces 

In your crude hands how to assemble 

With more skill the arbitrary parts 

Of ode or sonnet, while time fosters 

A new impulse to conceal your wounds 

From her and from a bold public, 

Given to pry. (CP 126) 


enor eS oe HK oo 


The young poet addressed is Thomas himself before the age of 40. And 
I the act of concealing the wounds of life is the transformation of those 
wounds into poetry.'° 

The highly autobiographical opening prose passage and poem of 
The Echoes Return Slow look back to specific poems in Thomas’s Collected 
Poems, such as “Sorry,” published in 1963. “Sorry” takes the form of a 
letter addressed to Thomas’s parents: 


nl Dear parents, 
r I forgive you my life 
P Begotten in a drab town, 


The intention was good: 
Passing the street now, 
I see still the remains of sunlight. 


8 

e lt was not the bone buckled: 

ic You gave me enough food 

2 To renew myself. 

" It was the mind’s weight 

d Kept me bent, as I grew tall. 

I It was not your fault. 

n at should have gone on, 

ie row aimed from a tried bow 

as ta tried target, has turned back, 

iS woding itself 

ne , ith questions you had not asked. (CP 127) 
espite h; 

3 es assertion, in the final stanza, that “It was not your fault,” 
*oundin orgives his parents for keeping his body healthy while 

ds | Sow, T 8 his spirit. As in the prose passage beginning The Echoes Return 


1 Tho Í ; ; : > 
ry “nlight mae uses light and dark imagery—in this case the remains of 


d thin Usk—to suggest the difficulty of attaining spiritual health 
© confines of his early family life. 
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Besides glancing back to poems such as “Sorry,” the open 
passage and poem of The Echoes Return Slow look forward ie A Prose 
and poems appearing later in the same volume. In the poem nes 
77, for example, Thomas writes of his mother’s death: Page 


She came to us with her appeal 

to die, and we made her live 

on, not out of our affection 

for her, but from a dislike 

of death. Her face said she looked 

in that stone face; its vocabulary 

made her tongue dry. Her breath 

was that of one keeping afloat 

over bottomless fathoms; and we waved 
to her from the solider shores 

of our own flesh. The ambulance came 
to rescue us from the issues 

of her body; she was delivered 

from the incompetence of 

our conscience into the hospital’s 
cleanlier care. Yet I took her hand 
there and made a tight-rope 

of our fingers for the mis-shapen 
feelings to keep their balance upon. 


poem “Sorry”: Here the mother, not the newborn, is ‘deliveries 
mtor 


r failing 
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In his autobiographical essay written for Contemporary Authors, 
Thomas writes of his mother’s death with a very different tone and atti- 
ide from that of the poem just discussed: 
t 


In 1973 my mother died. Since my father’s death in the 
Sailors’ Hospital in Caergybi [Holyhead], she had lived alone, 
although surrounded by kind neighbors. I knew that she had 
hoped after my father’s death to come and live with us. But I knew 
also that it would never work, so it was a case of being cruel to be 
kind. I used to go over to see her fairly regularly. Sometimes on 
the way back I would call on Charles Tunnicliffe, the bird painter, 
always to find him hard at work in his bungalow at Malldraeth on 
the Cefni estuary. Friends told me that although he had become 
blind before he died, he kept painting right up to the end without 
knowing what he was doing. (311) 


This passage essentially justifies Thomas’s unwillingness to take his 
widowed mother into his home; he does not assign blame and uses a 
neutral, matter-of-fact tone. Thomas’s anguish and guilt is masked—but 
only just masked—in such sentences as “I used to go over to see her 
fairly regularly,” and the cliché, “It was a case of being cruel to be kind.” 
The paragraph quoted above oddly switches focus halfway through, 
moving from the mother to the painter Charles Tunnicliffe, as if 
Thomas is unable or unwilling, in prose, to keep his mind clearly and 
honestly focused on the very painful subject of his mother’s loneliness, 
illness, and death. His essay prose, in fact, allows for evasions and justi- 
fications not permitted in his poetry. 

Besides exploring and to a degree embodying Thomas’s concep- 
ton of the poetic act, The Echoes Return Slow recalls specific elements of 
his development as a poet. One crucial stage of that development was 
his Move, in 1967, from Eglwys-fach, in mid-Wales, north to Aberdaron 
the tip of the Llyn Peninsula, in the heartland of Welsh-speaking 
uals This move enabled Thomas to undertake a radical renewal of 
Poetic subject and Style. Halfway through The Echoes Return Slow, 


aidan Presents a graph of his life based on his relocations in England 
ales: ' 
For some there is no future but the one that is safeguarded by a 
, turn to the past. After the initial, forced move eastward, he had 
een moving gradually back. Away to the north-west, visible as an 
Unpeopled shadow over the water, was a headland from which he 
could look back over forty miles of sea to his boyhood some forty 
Years distant, He removed there, unsped, but unlamented. Was his 
Poetry wiser than his action? (66) 
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The “forced move eastward” resulted in the only two periods 
Thomas has lived outside of Wales, first when curate of Chirk 
Wales/England border from 1936 to 1940, then when curate of 
Hanmer in England from 1940 to 1942. His move back to Wales E 
him west, to Manafon, an English-speaking village in Montgomeryshir: 
then further west and north to Eglwys-fach, a Welsh-speaking area of 
Wales. His final northwestward moves brought him to Aberdaron ` 
the Llŷn peninsula, a thinly populated, rural headland that has avoided Int 


Of time 4 
on the 


and resisted anglicization, and then (recently) to the island Of Angelsey God 
on the extreme northwest of Wales. In the passage just quoted, Thomas unn: 
depicts a simultaneous forward and backward movement: forward in at t 
the actual progression of his career as an Anglican priest, but backward resp 
in time to an era when Wales was entirely Welsh in culture and 

language. In his autobiographical essay for Contemporary Authors, | this 


cool 
remi 


Thomas writes: 
... after reaching Aberdaron I found myself among a simple but 


kindly people, who had never spoken anything but Welsh, until i 
the English visitors began arriving. In moving among them and i 


speaking Welsh daily, I gradually lost any need to emphasise my ; 
Welshness, but settled down to be what I had always wanted tobe: | strid 


a Welsh-speaking Welshman in a thoroughly Welsh environment. rises 
(310) from 
that 


H’m, published in 1972—Thomas’s first volume after his move to 


= take: 
Aberdaron—announces in the opening poem, titled “Once, 4 change ie 
of theme and a corresponding change of style and tone. Like die 
opening prose passage and poem of The Echoes Return Slow, “Once: i$ visio 
about birth: isio 
God looked at space and I appeared, ihe 
Rubbing my eyes at what I saw. nan 
The earth smoked, no birds sang; Hate 
There were no footprints on the beaches tech 
Of the hot sea, no creatures in it. Poet 
God spoke. I hid myself in the side Tho 
Of the mountain. Naty 
__ As though born again Pec 
I stepped out into the cool dew, ralh 
Trying to remember the fire sermon, ] 
Astonished at the mingled chorus ti 
Of weeds and flowers. In the brown bark leu 
Of the trees I saw the many faces us 
Of life, forms hungry for birth, 2 


Mouthing at me. I held my way 
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To the light, inspecting my shadow 

Boldly; and in the late morning 

You, rising towards me out of the depths 

Of myself. I took your hand, 

Remembering you, and together, 

Confederates of the natural day, 

We went forth to meet the Machine. (CP 208) 


in the first stanza, the poem's persona is a modern Adam brought by 
God to a world that once teemed with life but now lies devastated by an 
unnamed cataclysm. Following God’s words—perhaps expressing anger 
at the earth’s destruction—the speaker hides, ashamed, unable to 
respond to God or to confront the horrific vision. 

When he steps out of the mountain in the second stanza, however, 
this Adam sees a different world, not smoking from conflagration but 
cool with the morning dew and lush with life. The speaker is “trying to 
remember the Fire Sermon,” in which the Buddha instructs his priests 
regarding destructive human passions, the source of the original 
conflagration. Echoing the opening poem from The Echoes Return Slow, 
this modern Adam sets off with Eve, this time not “groping his way” but 
striding confidently “to the light.” There is now no forced exile. Eve 
rises from Adam’s depths, but she apparently has not been created 
from him at that instant, for the speaker remembers her, suggesting 
that they have shared an earlier life brought to consciousness when he 
lakes her hand.” At the poem’s conclusion, Adam and Eve go forth into 
the world allied with each other and with “the natural day.” 
ne is a poem of retrospection and renewal; it is also a 
ifn ieee The Adam persona is reborn ESS into a oud 
“he er aes as a cautionary ENS, then into the real world” of 
manifestati, ay,” when they go forth to “meet the MEENTE, a concrete 
Sates in NEA human irresponsibility and Thomas s symbol, as he 
e a i anet interview, for the dehumanized character of modern 
Me N culture (43). But there is a third birta mere that of the 

N reborn into a new subject and style. Once looks back to 
tural ees poetry by acknowledging the centrality of the 
Pecific ais to his work prior to 1972, but it leaves behind that 
Nally Re eee as well as the style of harsh realism that origi- 
_ Freed b 5 the poet’s reputation. ; : 
tity ion Is life in Aberdaron from a need to project a Welsh iden- 
Nestionine his poetry, Thomas intensified and extended his 
ture & of God and his assault on materialistic, technological 


On “the Machine”—with the publication of Laboratories of the 


na 
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Spirit in 1975, Frequencies in 1978, and Between Here and None 
when he was 68, 66, and 68, respectively. In The Echoes ten a 
Thomas addresses this reconception of his poetic life, port loy, 
himself as a cranky, broken-down but resilient warrior: Taying 
‘Not done yet,’ mutters F 
the old man, fitting a bent 4 
poem to his broken bow. 
y 
‘Of all the Middle Ages . . .’ lo 
said Byron. So I refine fo 
my weapons: beams, gases; a 
ul 
composer of the first 
radio-active verses. Ah, a 
me! When I was a child, a 
innocent plagiarist, l 
there was dew on the early-morning 


mushroom, as there is not now. (ERS 75) 


Thomas adopts the bow and arrow image from his poem “Sorry” to 
depict himself as a poet entering old age. He advances his “Life of the 
Poet” by appropriating the weapons of his enemy, as present in the 
vocabulary of science that enters his poetry and the titles of his collec 
tions after 1972. Remembering himself with ironic nostalgia as a child, 
“an innocent plagiarist,” Thomas has in mind his work as a young pot 
when his poetry consisted—in his own words—of “conventional, sent: 
mental stanzas about nature based on Palgrave’s Golden Treasurj 
[anthology] (CAAS 304).! Now, with a mushroom image conjuring? 


the beauty of the natural world but radioactive death, the old pot! Pe lie 

prepare for a new fight. a 
' à i] 

In his poem “Looking Glass,” from Experimenting with an AM p! 


(1983), Thomas introduces the image of a mirror to address ™ | th 


question of the poet's relationship to his life and work: 


There is a game I play 
with i i : 
with a mirror, approaching P 
it yhen I am not there, i 
as though to take by surprise 
the self that is my emilee It i 
Is in vain. Like one eternally i 
| in ambush, fast or slow À 
as I may raise my head, it raises 4 
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its own, catching me in the act, 
disarming me by acquaintance, 
looking full into my face as often 
as I try looking at it askance. 


Thomas describes his attempts to sneak up on the looking glass to “take 
by surprise / the self.” The image in the glass, however, proves more 
vigilant than the poet, capable of greater honesty and directness, of 
looking full into the poet’s face. This self-reflexive poem explores how 
for Thomas poetry itself can be a looking glass, reflecting and creating 
a self that is “familiar” to, but not identical with, the poet, and not 
under his control.! 

Another poem from The Echoes Return Slow looks back to the 
subject and images of the poem “Looking Glass” in its treatment of the 
relationship of the poet, Thomas himself, to his life and work: 

The poet scans the stars 

and the scientist his equations. 
Life, how often must I 

be brought round to confront 


my image in an oblique 
glass? The spirit revolves 
on itself and is without 
shadow, but behind 


the mirror is the twin helix 

where the dancing chromosomes 

pass one another back 

to back to a tune from the abyss. (109) 


In this poem, Thomas explicitly identifies the one who looks into the 
mirror as a poet. And he echoes Coleridge in asserting that the poet 
ig the scientist are necessarily opposed, the poet looking to the stars, 
e entist to the products of his own mind, mS Squetors, In the 
aie ea the poet turns from the stars he scans (that 1S, both 
ae, pa writes poetry about) to his image in an oblique looking 
ae . the poet confronts this image, the subject that pes domi- 
the Roce ed since 1972, forming a major part of the later Life of 
ie? Sc » 1S revealed: How can the self relate Go te spirit in a scientific 
i ca from the looking glass, the spirit revolves / on itself and 

t / shadow” (that is, without material presence); it is “self 
and self-sufficient in the Yeatsian sense. Also separate 
€t but located “behind / the mirror” is science, the seduc- 


delighting» 
tom the po 
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” 1 i 
i moving to a music not of the 
tive “dancing chromosomes, 5 heavens by 


“from the abyss.” ) 7 

R. S. Thomas at age 80 continues to write poetry Opposing what y 
believes to be dominant and oppressive cultural trends: the angliciza. 
tion of Wales; the destruction of the Welsh environment; the antipathy 
of modern, materialistic, and technologically oriented culture to the 
spiritual dimension of human life. In the face of these pressures, 
Thomas, nearing the ends of his personal and poetc lives, portrays 
himself as “One of life’s / conscientious objectors” in the retrospective 
poem titled “A Life.” This poem gathers together elements of Thomas's 
poetic looking glass: the spiritual wounds “too far back to be known” 
that are transformed into poetry, the stringent self-criticism, the possi- 
bility of poetic renewal in perceiving “an horizon beyond the horizon’; 


Lived long: much fear, less 

courage. Bottom in love’s school 

of his class; time’s reasons 
'too far back to be known. 

Good on his knees, yielding, 

vertical, to petty temptations. 

A mouth thoughts escaped 

from unfledged. Where two 

were company, he the unwanted 
third. A Narcissus tortured 

by the whispers behind 

the mirror. Visionary only 

in his perception of an horizon 
beyond the horizon. Doubtful 

of God, too pusillanimous 

to deny him. Saving his face 

in verse from the humiliations prose 
inflicted on him. One of life’s 
conscientious objectors, conceding 
nothing to the propaganda of death 
but a compulsion to volunteer. (CP 516) 


NOTES dges 

‘In poems, interviews, and memoirs, Thomas repeatedly acing 
Yeats as an early and continuing model. i 
__ `I have borrowed this concept from James Olney’s enlightening 
lished article, “Where is the Real T. S. Eliot? or, The Life of the POS ayn S% 

` Although published in 1988, no selections from The Echoes se tht 
were included in Thomas's Collected Poems: 1945-1990, perhaps 0°" 
entire sequence serves as a commentary on the Collected Poems- 


unpt 
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4For a discussion of Hill’s treatment of autobiographical material in 

‘an Hymns, see my article “The Public and Private Dimensions of Geoffrey 
Mera Mercian Hymns,” World, Self, Poem (Kent State UP, 1990). 

Hill ae Echoes Return Slow was published at the end of a three-year period 
(1985-88) when Thomas showed a particular interest in writing about his life 

a poet. The other major autobiographical writings of this period are Neb, his 
ee autobiography written in Welsh and published in 1985, and an essay 
À shed in English for the Contemporary Authors Autobiography Series in 1986. 
6This attitude is present in poems of a nationalistic nature (such as “It 
Hurts Him to Think” from What Is a Welshman? 1974) as well as poems of spiri- 
wal yearning (such as the poem on p. 21 of The Echoes Return Slow, beginning, 
‘Entered for life, failing / to qualify . . .”). 

7Pain is also the subject of the final poem of The Echoes Return Slow, in 
which Thomas, in a rare display of emotional tenderness, sees his wife’s 
‘imace of pain” turn “to a smile” at his approach (121). 

*In the facing prose passage, time is similarly portrayed as a villain 
(demanding that its work be “cut out”). In the poem, weather is again treated 
metaphorically (“J am shone on / through tears”). 

*This merging of the human and the divine is established in part through 
the poem's opening line, which deliberately echoes the opening line of “The 
Combat,” from Thomas’s 1975 collection Laboratories of the Spirit: “You have no 
name.” While the “I” addressed in the first poem of The Echoes Return Slow refers 
tothe poet, the “you” addressed in “the Combat” is the Old Testament Yahweh, 
whose name is never spoken. 

"Perversely, the “bold public” is more interested in the original wounds 
than the poetry. 

"The Suggestion that this Adam and Eve have lived other lives is also 
made earlier in the poem when Adam demonstrates knowledge of birds’ songs 
m footprints, and when he tries “to remember the [Buddha’s] fire Sermon,” 
y ich appropriately brings to mind T. S. Eliot’s The Wasteland. 

x Momas is also remembering his poem “To a Young Poet.” 
te i The Echoes Return Slow Thomas refers repeatedly to the Yeatsian 
w with the self,” as in “Casualty of the quarrel with strong men, 

ising himself with Yeats’ sentence about the quarrel within . . .” (22). 
lookin Alternatively, the stars themselves might have transformed into the 

ng glass, 
encen omnes attention to self and spirit also echoes the Yeatsian dilemma 
è vate self and soul.” The “echoes” of The Echoes Return Slow are not only 
Nets who OLCA but also the previous poems he has published and the 

ave been important to him, most notably Yeats and Wordsworth. 


publi 
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Hemingway and the Creation of 
Twentieth-Century Dialogue 


Lid; 


ROBERT PAUL LAMB 


[W]hile one can do nothing about choosing one’s relatives, one 
can, as artist, choose one’s “ancestors.” . . . Hemingway [was] an 
“ancestor.” 

—Ralph Ellison (140) 


In July 1961, the Saturday Review devoted a special memorial issue to 
Ernest Hemingway, in which writers and critics from around the world 
paid tribute to the recently deceased author and attempted to assess his 
Impact on their own national literatures. Although the Hemingway 
mystique was given heavy emphasis, many contributors also spoke to his 
artistic influence. The exiled Spanish political philosopher Salvador de 
i Madariaga observed that “Hemingway's manner of writing, his direct, 
a yet forceful prose” had “exerted an undoubted influence on the 
Y generation of Spanish novelists” (18). From Italy, novelist Carlo 
Fame cited Hemingway’s art as fundamental “in determining the 
ines i and mode of thought of our time” (19). And Alan Pryce- 
i aO Er editor of the Times Literary Supplement, asserted that 
the hee not a living writer in England who has been unaffected by 
ies behi Brees of his dialogue, the subtle revelation of character that 
Duted. Re) a spoken phrase” (21). Today, such gan remain undis- 
Munan critics take for granted that Hemingway s techniques have 
oun ae influenced subsequent generations of writers across the 
Telcos: nationality, gender, na ideology, sexual orientation, 

-Pryce » and artistic temperament. ; ; ny 
tive dialo ones ventured that Hemingway’s art, especially his innova- 
Sue, might “turn out to be his enduring memorial as a writer, 
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whatever his fascination as a man” (21). However, in the years since: 
death, Hemingway criticism has focused more on the biogra ee 
thematic, and cultural content of his work than on his narrate 
niques, and while it is true that his prose style has been exhausteh 
analyzed and countless passages of his dialogue read for content th 
exists not one single systematic or even a sustained analysis of hia 
of dialogue. The following essay attempts to redress that neglec 
Through a close examination of passages from three stories, Written 
between 1923 and 1927, it will show how Hemingway evolved the tech, 
niques that would change the nature of twentieth-century fictional 
dialogue. The passages are drawn from “Indian Camp,” in which he for 
the first time employed the characteristic devices that distinguish his 
dialogue; “A Canary for One,” in which he elevated banality in speech 
to the level of art through the extension of repetition to dialogue; and 
“Hills Like White Elephants,” in which he blurred the line between 
fiction and drama, allowing dialogue an unprecedented constructive 
role in a story’s composition. The essay concludes by assessing the 
historical and aesthetic significance of Hemingway’s revolution in the 
writing of dialogue. 


Ere 


MINIMUM SPEECH AND MAXIMUM MEANING: 
THE FUNCTIONS OF MODERN DIALOGUE 


. . . Hemingway is the one who had the most to do with m) 

craft—not simply for his books, but for his astounding nos! 

edge of the aspect of craftsmanship in the science of writing. 
—Gabriel Garcia Marque (16 


a ne rux of 
In “Notes on Writing a Novel,” Elizabeth Bowen cut to the crux 
pserves h 


artlessne 
behind thè 


nted, inte 
ș characte! 


“ » 
aen Bowen goes on to say, “is what the characters do E orous an 
aside from a few extreme physical acts, it is “the most Vigo" 955): 
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petween the characters unnecessary” (255). Although dialogue is not 
enerally effective as a means of exposition, of conveying necessary 
information (what invariably occurs at the beginning of a play, and that 
takes all of the considerable artifice of the theater subsequently to over- 
come), it can express present relationships and, by implication, their 
ast as well. But to do so effectively requires great talent; dialogue must 
imply subtly, suggestively, and never through direct statement. Usually, 
the way characters say something is more important than what they say. 
Bowen further observes that each sentence spoken by a character 
must display either “calculation” or “involuntary self-revelation” on 
their part (256). Most good dialogue, I should hasten to add, displays 
both of these processes, for in fiction, as in life, it is virtually impossible 
not to be, to some degree, self-revelatory (no matter whether “self” is 
conceived of as socially constructed, dialogical, or autonomous and 
coherent). Generally, she states, characters should “be under rather 
than over articulate,” and what they “intend to say should be more 
evident, more striking (because of its greater inner importance to the 
plot) than what they arrive at saying” (256). Robie Macauley and 
George Lanning agree, noting that “speech, as a way of characteriza- 
tion, moves forward by means of partial concealment, partial exposure” 
(78), because what characters say may be the result of inner conflicted- 
ness, or they may be saying what they think the other person wishes to 
hear. In speech, they may become aware of their own confusion, or 
something the other person does might make them modify their orig- 
inal intention. They may become more confused as they speak, may end 
Up saying the opposite of what they started to say, may even wish that 
they had not spoken at all. In short, all of the myriad complexities that 
mhere in real-life dialogue inhere as well in fictional dialogue, the one 
breat difference being that in fiction there is an author who exercises 
‘ome control over what is being expressed (or incompletely expressed, 
ae case may be). Dialogue, therefore, demonstrates not only 
pomp cation but, more importantly, the limits of communication 
n characters as well. 
wate ae with his deceptively simple dialogue, managed to 
ound in ne dynamics of real-life jeans Wine camie example can be 
Novemb Is first story masterpiece, “Indian Camp, written between 
Nick er 1923 and February 1924. In the deleted opening, young 
nia left alone at night by his father and his Uncle George, 
ome z a vague existential dread and fear of death, and summons 
i Si: nek from their fishing by firing three shots. So far, the story 
s badly written as a story can be. Nick’s feelings have been 
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directly and unsuggestively stated by an awkward Psychologizin 


narrator; the narrative s action sequences are confused and confusing 
; 


the characters are stilted; and so many flashbacks have occurreq ins 
brief a span of text that the unities of time, place, and action have been 
badly compromised. 

But the fragment closes with three consecutive Passages of 
dialogue that serve an enabling function in leading the story and its 
fumbling author into the realm of art. The first passage, a conversation 
between the two men on the lake after they hear the shots, serves no 
purpose—it is senselessly repetitive and oddly stagnant; it does not 
advance the plot; it uses unnecessary identification tags; the two 
characters talk alike; and the dialogue fails to fit their personalities, 
The next passage, in which the two men return to the camp, isa huge 
improvement. Each character has one speech; each speech is in 
character; and each reveals calculation and involuntary self-revelation 
as the father demonstrates his concern for his son, Nick wishes to 
persuade the men that there was good reason to call them back but 
reveals his embarrassment, and Uncle George expresses contempt and 
reveals his cruelty. The final passage is almost technically flawless: 


In the morning his father found two big basswood trees that 
leaned across each other so that they rubbed together in the wind. 
“Do you think that was what it was, Nick?” his father asked. 
“Maybe,” Nick said. He didn’t want to think about it. 
“You don’t want to ever be frightened in the woods, Nick. 
There is nothing that can hurt you.” 
“Not even lightning?” Nick asked. 
= ‘No, not even lightning. If there is a thunder storm gt o 
into the open. Or get under a beech tree. They're never struck. 
“Never?” Nick asked. 
I never heard of one,” said his father. 


“Gee, I’m glad to know that about beech trees; 
(‘Three Shots” 15) 


» Nick said. 


. ` 6 rete 
Hemingway. effectively locates the scene with a precise, conc 


sentence. The use of the word found (instead of saw) is suggestive t 
Adams has deliberately sought out a forest noise for his son, ann 
console him by offering a palpable reason for Nick’s fear op son 
previous night, or, equally revealing, because he believes in his ue 
despite the evidence and George’s onions The ensuing ai a 
accords with the speakers’ personalities. Dr. Adams both E ol 
wishes to encourage his child’s autonomy. He asks Nick if he Ma 
was the trees he heard. The child, still aneil of his earlier beh 
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„warily noncommittal. Sensing his son’s reticence, Dr. Adams tactfully 
Peis the conversation away from the particular embarrassing inci- 
A onto the general topic of how nothing in the woods “can hurt 
ou.” The “you” here refers to Nick, of course, but it also implies the 
more general sense of “one. The tactic succeeds. Because his father 
has addressed Nick’s fears indirectly, the boy no longer feels ashamed, 
and his curiosity causes him to engage in conversation. The subsequent 
dialogue about lightning and beech trees allows the two characters to 
settle into the security of a father-as-teacher/son-as-learner pattern of 
pehavior. It produces a sort of catharsis, with Nick’s final speech 
coming across almost as a sigh of relief. 

By the end of the deleted opening, then, Hemingway is using 
dialogue to crystallize relationships, express character, and advance 
plot. Furthermore, in their speeches the characters display both calcu- 
lation and involuntary self-revelation. Lastly, the author is turning 
away from narrative commentary; experimenting with omission (the 
events of the previous night that underlie the final scene are referred 
to but never explicitly mentioned); and using highly verisimilar simple 
discourse. In the story that follows, “Indian Camp” proper, he will 
employ all of these techniques and extend to dialogue, for the first time 
in fiction, all the devices of indirection, juxtaposition as a way of 
having meaning derive from proximity, irony, miscommunication, 
and compression.? 

The final passage of dialogue in “Indian Camp” is particularly illus- 
lative. In the story, Nick and his Uncle George accompany Dr. Adams 
a an unanticipated visit to an Indian camp where a pregnant Indian 
ies is suffering from a difficult labor. Nick is forced to assist while 
ae performs an emergency cesarean operation with fishing 
Ra and no anesthetic. After the successful operation, Dr. 
him, Th Boe o parion turns to egocentrism, causing George to resent 
create “a e discovers that the woman’s husband, confined to a bunk 
iting Ae e due toa foot injury, has taken his life by cutting his throat 
Concerns Fee RON The discovery deflates the doctor, who suddenly 

imself with his son’s welfare; he takes Nick from the shanty, 


ĉavin x es 
P 8 George behind to await the authorities. The last passage of 
gue reads: 


uy» 


r I'm terribly sorry I brought you along, Nickie,” said his 
anen all his post-operative exhilaration gone. “It was an awful 
“$s to put you through.” 


[Q1] “Do ladies always have such a hard time having babies?” 
ick asked. 
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“No, that was very, Very exceptional.” 
(ca ae did he kill himself, Daddy?” ; 
[A2] “I don’t know, Nick. He couldn’t stand thin 
[Q3] “Do many men kill themselves, Daddy? 
[A3] “Not very many, Nick. 
[Q4] “Do many women? 
[A4] “Hardly ever. K 
[Q5] “Don’t they ever? ! 4 
[A5] “Oh, yes. They do sometimes. 
[Q6] “Daddy?” 
[A6] “Yes.” b 
[Q7] “Where did Uncle George go: 
[A7] “He’ll turn up all right. 
[Q8] “Is dying hard, Daddy? 
[A8] “No, I think it’s pretty easy, Nick. It all depends,” 
(“Indian Camp” 18-19) 


In his first speech, Nick’s father admits his mistake. His use of the 
diminutive “Nickie” suggests that he is now concerned with Nick's anxi- 
eties, but in trying to comfort his son he also betrays his own feelings 
of guilt. His apology is not for Nick’s having seen the dead Indian 
(which could not have been anticipated), nor for his thoughtlessness in 
having Nick attend the horrifying operation (which was his only irre- 
sponsible act). Instead, he apologizes for bringing Nick along in the 
first place (his least questionable decision), which undercuts n 
apology by passing over his truly unconscionable act. What he ha 
previously termed a “little affair” (the operation), he now calls an 
“awful mess’—an understatement that covers all the events Ne 
witnessed (including his father’s paternal inadequacies) and, by 
euphemistic nature, continues to diminish the apology. The last Nick's 
of the statement shows Dr. Adams looking at these events fone of 
perspective (“to put you through”) in order to console hiina 
guilty feelings are manifest in his use of an inert construction, 
direct admission of culpability would have been: “I put you 
awful mess.” By his need to assuage his own guilt, then, the a 
apology is involuntarily self-revelatory: He is still mainly concer 
his own needs, not his child’s. 

If the doctor’s initial 17-word speech is revealing, 
questions and answers are a marvel of indirection, MIS 


gs, I guess,” 
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His father, however, is obsessed with the suicide and so, for all his 
newfound sensitivity toward his son and Nick’s careful attention to his 
father, the two characters miscommunicate throughout the conversation. 

Nick’s first question elicits a somewhat detached response from his 
father, whose thoughts are elsewhere. Dr. Adams can draw on his 
medical knowledge to answer the question; the repetition of “very” and 
the understated “exceptional” give the impression of a considered, 
dispassionate reply. Nick’s second question, however, directly presents 
the mystery at the heart of the story: “Why did he kill himself, Daddy?” 
The use of “Daddy,” which Nick previously employed when frightened 
by the woman’s screams, suggests the anxiety beneath his outwardly 
calm demeanor. But his father does not notice Nick’s anxiety, and he 
cannot, in any case, satisfactorily answer the question. His profession 
has equipped him to answer medical queries, not psychological ones. 
He answers honestly—he does not know—but he also senses that his 
reply is not enough to satisfy Nick, so he follows it with an explanation 
that is strategically vague: “He couldn’t stand things, I guess.”* 

From the moment Nick asks about the suicide, the dialogue takes a 
notable turn. The words “I don’t know,” coming from so proud a man 
who has just performed with such competence under extreme duress, 
resonate with the doctor’s deep sense of confusion, guilt, and deflation. 
For the rest of the conversation, Nick will focus on death and suicide, 
and he will ask questions that either cannot be answered or that his 
father is not in the mood to address. Dr. Adams’s inability to answer 
these questions, and the shock he feels over what has happened, will 
force him back into the self-absorption he displayed during the opera- 
tion. And yet, although his answers to his son’s questions will be brief 
and Somewhat perfunctory, they will have an oddly calming effect on 
Nick, relieving his son’s anxiety. Even though the characters miscom- 
municate, the failure to communicate has an ironically successful result. 
mo ee are relentless. When he ae ee a an 
a follow. eply, as in the answer to question , he imme ee a 
on up question that reveals his dissatisfaction with is fat er's 
eee Se. His father’s preoccupation can be glumpsed in the laconic 
ae ee of his replies (“Not very many, ‘Hardly QS some- 
partici a ll turn up,” “It all depends”). The sixth reply ( Yes.”) is 

ig Pues caine sie absence ofa question mark indicates that 
Frits s inflection is declarative rather than interrogative; Nick has 
Nick ie attention, but he remains lost in his own thoughts. When 
ially e asks about Uncle George, a subject that his father is espe- 

Interested in, the reply is again unspecific. The addition of 
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the phrase “all right” resonates vile the two times the expressi 
previously used in the story: Nick s response to his father’s postopera, 
tive inquiry about how Nick liked being an intern (17) and a saree 
remark George made about Dr. Adams being a “great man, all right” 
(18). Nick’s use of the expression was intended to satisfy his father n 
revealed his lack of enthusiasm. George’s use both intended and 
revealed his resentment of his brother. Here, Dr. Adams wishes to 
satisfy his son, but he unintentionally reveals his own lack of enthu- 
siasm for answering any more questions as well as his own resentment 
toward George, whose earlier sarcasms anticipated the doctor’s present 
feelings of inadequacy. 

Nick, of course, cannot comprehend death. He can only feel it as 
absence. His first glimpse of death was in the context of the Indian 
father’s withdrawal from life. Therefore, the anxieties he expresses in 
the passage concern absent fathers. The four questions he asks ending 
with “Daddy?” make manifest the subject of these anxieties (including 
his sixth question, which is intended to bring his mentally absent father 
back into the conversation). In his second question he asks why the 
Indian baby’s father killed himself and receives an uncomforting but 
honest reply. What he really wants to know is whether he is safe from 
suffering the same fate as the Indian baby boy. So he continues his 
inquiry by a more circuitous route. His next two questions, about the 
frequency of male and female suicide, are unconsciously self-referen- 
tial—he wants to know about his own father and mother—and the 
responses are comforting. But the real point of the last three questions 
is revealed only in their juxtaposition. The sixth question is about 
Nick’s sense of his own father’s mental absence; the seventh question 1$ 
about Uncle George’s physical absence, here serving as a displacement 
of Nick’s anxiety over his own father’s mortality; and the eighth o 
tion, read in the above context, might be about the probability 3 
Nias father’s death. Ironically, his father misunderstands the pi 
non; in light of his own concerns, to be about whether the act ai a 
is difficult to face, and his answer is unintentionally chilling: 
pretty easy.” Even more ironically, however, the words do no 
for, as the doctor Says, it all “depends.” | 
rahe depends on i reveled in he subseauen i 
tae » the second of which reiterates the images O ail his 

y morning on the lake sitting in the stern of the bo? first 
father rowing, he felt quite sure that he would never die” (19 pe or 
part of the sentence, an objecti On Nick’s sense of imm ‘ 
tality, placed in ae jective correlative for Nick s sence! 

Juxtaposition with Uncle Georges @ 
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esentation of death, triumphs over it. Ambiguities and ironies 
Me ound. If the antecedent to the final “he” is Nick’s father, a less 
ey possibility but one that Hemingway purposely leass open, then 
all the miscommunication between the two and his father’s disquieting 
responses have inadvertently comforted Nick. On the other hand, if the 
antecedent is Nick, the much more likely possibility, then another irony 
is created by the disjunction between Nick’s sense of his own immor- 
tality and the reader’s knowledge that it is otherwise.’ Moreover, it is 
the final turn in the screw of the passage’s indirection, for it means that 
what Nick was really asking about all along concerned his anxieties 
about his own finitude, not his father’s. Which means that what the 
whole story has been about was not the cesarean operation, the 
Indian’s suicide, or the probability of Dr. Adams’s death, but Nick’s first 
encounter with ontological shock, the numbing realization of one’s 
own mortality, which Hemingway omitted from the story when he 
discarded the opening pages, only to treat it at the end by, characteris- 
tically, having Nick deny it. And all of these matters, I might add, are 
compressed into just a few “simple” sentences of enormously suggestive 
dialogue in which two characters thoroughly miscommunicate in such 
subtle ways that readers of the passage, for the past seven decades, have 
assumed that the two were communicating clearly. 


BANALITY INTO ART: THE USES OF REPETITION 


As a writer I was astonished by Hemingway’s skill. . . . I have never 
understood, to this day, how Hemingway achieved his powerful 
dialogue. . . . [W]hat Hemingway offered . . . was not dialogue 
overheard, but a concentrate of it, often made up of superficially 
insignificant elements—mere fragments of everyday phrases, 
Which always managed to convey what was most important. 


—llya Ehrenburg (20) 


sat Femaining stories he wrote to complete In Our Time, and in The 
ane 0 Rises, Hemingway continued to employ the innovative dialogue 
dace of “Indian Camp.” Dialogue crystallized situation, expressed 
nd ear and advanced plot, and speeches were marked by calculation 
Mostly Mey self-revelation. Verisimilitude in dialogue was achieved 
Miscom, y indirection, banality, simplicity of diction, and pervasive 
Position. a cation, while relevance was produced through irony, juxta- 
Part On and compression. But although repetition was a significant 

Ms prose style, he had not yet developed a technique for 


Em low: 
Poying it meaningfully in dialogue. 
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By early 1926, however, Hemingway was working toward a i 
the principles of repetition that he had learned from Gertrude Set 
and James Joyce. Stein’s theory of repetition was designed to provi 
synchrony in, and remove linearity from, narrative, as the three nate 
cations she advanced for repetition—beginning again, aa 
everything, and the continuous present—make clear (516-29), w 
influence on Hemingway’s use of repetition can be seen in his passage 
of description, in his attention to surfaces in passages of free indirect 
discourse, and, unfortunately, in his somewhat amateurish attempts to 
imitate his mentor in the repetitions of “Up in Michigan,” “Mr. and 
Mrs. Elliot,” and even “Cat in the Rain.” For Joyce, repetition Was 
employed chiefly for rhetorical poetic effects, as in the famous final 
paragraph of “The Dead.” Joyce’s influence would be most discernible 
in Hemingway’s pet technique of gathering up selected words and 
phrases from a paragraph and repeating them in a different order ina 
summary sentence at the end of that paragraph (e.g., the opening para 
graph of “In Another Country”).” 

In extending repetition to dialogue, however, Hemingway putit to 
unprecedented use. He managed to capture the repetitive, rambling 
nature of real-life speech while still exercising the selectivity that is 
necessary in fiction. In Bowen’s terms, he made his dialogue seem irrel- 
evant while remaining perfectly relevant. Most people in real life repeat 
themselves endlessly when they speak, anxious lest their auditors not 
catch every last detail and all intended meaning. Speech is also replete 
with repetitive trivial exchanges. On the other hand, the closer people 
are, the longer and deeper the history of their relationship, the more 
they tend to speak to each other in a kind of shorthand that would 
make their conversation incomprehensible to an outsider (or cea 
As Edith Wharton states, “all that is understood between [people] B fa 
out of their talk” in real life (73). Thus, if characters in fiction “have 


tell each other many things that each already knows the Sa 
knows[,]” then the only way “to avoid the resulting shock of imp" t 
bility” w rrelevan 


ould be to water down the dialogue with so many 1 ) 
commonplaces that the reader would grow bored and EOE" reat 
Wharton's own solution to the problem was to resort to summa’) a 10 
ment or to interlace her dialogue with narrative, which enabled» of 
controlidialogue through narratorial access to the consciousne y 
her characters. But Hemingway found a way out of the dilemmé í 


ol 
tages 
enabled him to rely heavily on dialogue, which, given the = soh 
scenic treatment in the highly compressed modern a ras 
contributed to his achieve 


: n 
ment in the genre. By repeating 
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words, sounds, and even cadences, he made his dialogue seem repeti- 
tive, while the different contexts of these repetitions changed their 
meanings and kept the dialogue pointed and relevant. 

Although repetition can be found in The Sun Also Rises and in such 
stories as “An Alpine Idyll” and “The Killers,” both completed in the 
spring of 1926, its use was purely for the sake of verisimilitude, and it 
did not advance the plot. A typical example from the former occurs 
when the characters refer to their skiing: “‘You oughtn’t to ever do 
anything too long.’ / ‘No. We were up there too long.’ / ‘Too damn 
long,’ John said. ‘It’s no good doing a thing too long’” (“Alpine” 111). 
Here, the repetition seems mimetic, but it must be restricted to a very 
brief passage or else it would interfere with the movement of the narra- 
tive (even though the idea of “doing a thing too long” is directly 
relevant to the story’s theme). Likewise, the dialogue repetitions in 
‘The Killers” are limited mainly to the ways in which the Chicago 
gunmen mimic their captives, which expresses their truculence and 
gives the conversations an ominous tone but does not play a part in 
advancing the plot. 

Several months after finishing these stories, however, in August, 
Hemingway sat down to write “A Canary for One,” a sadly neglected 
masterpiece in which he introduced his new technique of repetition in 
dialogue. In the story, the narrator and his wife, both Americans, are 
returning from the southern coast of France to begin their separation (a 
fact foreshadowed in the story but withheld from the reader until the 
final sentence). The action of the narrative takes place in a train com- 
Partment, which they share with an annoying, elderly American woman 
who is bringing a canary home to her daughter. The story, disguised 
Until midpoint as a third-person narrative, focuses on the behavior of 
the woman and on the passing scenery as the narrator tries not to think 
about Paris and the impending separation. The American woman, who 
Monopolizes the story’s action, is obnoxious, xenophobic, self-centered, 
domineering, and hard of hearing (in both the literal and figurative 
enses), She iterates her fear of a possible train wreck and reveals that 
she has ended her daughter’s romance with a man in Vevey, Switzerland, 
mee he was a foreigner, an act that has devastated her daughter. Just 
a the conclusion of the story, as the iram pulls into the Paris 
Beha the American woman and the narrator's wife engage in their 
cond and last fully reported dialogue, which ends with the narrator’s 
nique wa final speech. In the passage, Hemingway employs every tech- 

Sl n his arsenal, including repetition, to construct what is arguably 
€st and most complex piece of dialogue he would ever write: 
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“Americans make the best husbands,” the America 
to my wife. I was getting down the bags. “American m 
only men in the world to marry. h 

“How long ago did you leave Vevey?” asked my wife. 

“Two years ago this fall. Its her, you know, that I'm ta 
the canary to.” f 

“Was the man your daughter was in love with a Swiss?” 

“Yes,” said the American lady. “He was from a Very good 
family in Vevey. He was going to be an engineer. They met there 
in Vevey. They used to go on long walks together.” 

“I know Vevey,” said my wife. “We were there on our honey. 
moon.” 

“Were you really? That must have been lovely. I had no idea 
of course, that she’d fall in love with him.” ‘ 

“It was a very lovely place,” said my wife. 

“Yes,” said the American lady. “Isn’t it lovely? Where did you 
stop there?” 

“We stayed at the Trois Couronnes,” said my wife. 

“It’s such a fine old hotel,” said the American lady. 

“Yes,” said my wife. “We had a very fine room and in the fall 
the country was lovely.” 

“Were you there in the fall?” 

“Yes,” said my wife. 

We were passing three cars that had been in a wreck. They 
were splintered open and the roofs sagged in. 

“Look,” I said. “There’s been a wreck.” 

The American lady looked and saw the last car. 
(“Canary” 106-07) 


n lady saig 
en are the 


king 


On the surface, the conversation seems superficial, repetitious, 
and awkward—just what one might expect from strangers in such 
circumstances. It is also a study in miniature of how to use indirection 
in dialogue. There are two sorts of indirection taking place here. ae 
the conversation appears to be about Vevey and the American Ko 
daughter, but it is really about the conflicted emotions experienced ! 
the separating couple. Second, the passage amply demonstrat®’ ie 
wisdom of the Joseph Conrad/Ford Madox Ford “unalterable be 
regarding the rendering of “genuine conversations”: “no speech o i 
character should ever answer the speech that goes before i Te 
200-01). As Ford put it, such “is almost invariably the case in a a 
where few people listen, because they are always preparing their a 
next speeches” (201). But beneath the verisimilar surface there isem 
lation and revelation, character is expressed, and plot is advance Li 
passage provides the €motional climax to a rereading of the a 
Moreover, even the repetition here is not merely verisimilar Coe 
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sipine Idyll” and “The Killers”); by repeating words in different 
Bex Hemingway changes their referents and meanings. These 
gemic qualities accrue to the repeated words and gather force each 
the word reappears. 
The narrator and his wife are facing forward. He is looking out the 
window toward Paris and the future. His wife is looking at the American 
lady with whom she is speaking, and the American lady is looking back- 
ward to the rear of the train and the past. Because they are nearing the 
station and the external scenes he observes remind him of his 
approaching loss, and because he hears the two women speaking of 
matters that concern him, the narrator listens carefully to the conver- 
sation and, for only the second time in the story, reports it fully. 

The American lady makes her comment about the exclusive virtue 
of American husbands in conjunction with the narrator’s apparently 
quotidian act of getting down the bags, an act that seems to correspond 
to her views on American husbands but that is given ironic relevance in 
juxtaposition with what must surely be the narrator’s sense of it as a 
physical step toward the separation of the couple’s possessions. When 
the American lady repeats her observation, the wife asks about Vevey, 
partly to change the painful course of the conversation. Yet, by 
choosing to divert it with talk of Vevey, she involuntarily betrays her 
desire to talk about the once happy past. The American lady 
Predictably takes the question about Vevey as a cue to talk about her 
daughter, and the wife goes along on that tack. But instead of 
conversing about the canary that the American lady has just 
mentioned, the wife is irresistibly drawn to asking about the nature of 
the broken love affair that stands, for her, as a sign of her own 
pending separation. When the American lady then tells of the Swiss 
pene per daughter fell in love, she twice mentions Vevey, causing 
a pea! s wife, in a moment of weakness and out of a desire to turn 
; ee of her unhappy future to the memory) of her happy past, 
tee ne enormously understated “I know Vevey” and to TeyeAl that 
vife will pe of her honeymoon. From that moment on, the narrator s 
nee Ey fe hold onto Vevey and the past. At the same ae si 
Painful A periences her attempts, by dwelling on Vevey, to war | off the 
tries thee Otions caused by their ever-nearing separation. He, in turn, 
Wife’ Mec ously to hold onto their married status by using, in his 
athough me five speeches, the identification tags “said my wife, 
5 Aese are obviously unnecessary for the purposes of identi- 
€ speaker. 
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The American lady, who could not care less about th 


; : © coun} 

honeymoon, swiftly shifts the conversation back to her daughter’ a 
affair and inadvertently reveals that she feels somewhat deren 
ive 


perhaps even guilty, about what she has done. As in a previous 
she uses the phrase “of course” to justify her actions. But the 
wife is no longer interested in the unhappy daughter. She drops eve 
the amenity of talking about the daughter and continues her Aaa 
reverie on Vevey. Here an extraordinary event occurs. The American 
lady, who throughout the story has been totally oblivious to all around 
her, realizes that the narrator’s wife wants to talk about Vevey. For the 
rest of the conversation she actually focuses on what the Narrator’s wife 
wants to talk about, and she responds with questions about the honey. 
moon and with statements that relate to what the wife says. 

Part of the emotional impact of the conversation derives from the 
fact that if the narrator’s wife makes an impression strong enough to 
pierce the self-absorption and alter the behavior of the American lady, 
then it must be quite a strong impression indeed. The wife also 
emerges from her near anonymity to become the center of the scene, a 
transformation heightened by the drum roll of “said my wife” tags 
supplied by the narrator. And when the wife’s speeches are stitched 
together, they are emotionally compelling in and of themselves: “I know 
Vevey. We were there on our honeymoon. It was a very lovely place. We 
stayed at the Trois Couronnes. Yes. We had a very fine room and in the 
fall the country was lovely. Yes.” 

When the American lady starts replying to what the narrator's \ 
is saying, she slips subtly into the present tense: “Isn’t it lovely? Bu 
then, in asking about the honeymoon, she returns to the past i 
Wire did you stop there?” The wife changes the verb to eh 

(avoiding the primary meaning of “stopped”) and gives the name a 
hotel. “Trois Couronnes” is deliberately chosen by Hemingway i a 
ny allusiveness; it is the same hotel in which Henry James 5 me 
Aer Both Stories present three American weave 
A mericans are robbed of their gue f the chat 
acters’ a aS bas ateu Sla me ae Bee but poth 
James and Komin S Penronnes meane nae C f French mij 
lan nonm that a with Haci excellent command i narrato’ $0 
closely modeled A fe tires fooien sags the ouble 

emingway himself, also knows irony’ 


m 1 “ . 
ans of “Trois Couronnes,” then perhaps he is aware © the sme 
the name as a reflection on th he comp 


dialogue 
logue, 
narrators 


vife 


e three inhabitants of t 
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if As noted, the conversation is manifestly repetitious, which invests 
le’ ee : : 
e's it with yerisimilitude as the two women repeat, in various contexts, each 


= other’s phrases. The American lady, who seems incapable of mean- 
a ingful conversation, is only able to parrot what the narrator’s wife says. 
wath And the wife, lost in her memories, latches onto phrases used by the 
ven American lady that she herself finds, in the grip of these memories, 
ken meaningful. But, as also noted, the repetition serves a dual purpose, 
ican without which the entire passage, however mimetic, would be vitiated, 
und as beneath the banal surface the repeated words and phrases expand in 
the meaning because of the changing contexts in which they appear. 
wife For instance, the words fall, Vevey, and lovely are each used four 
ney- times, and the word fine twice. The American lady tells the narrator’s 
wife that she and her daughter left Vevey two years ago “this fall.” 
the Moments later, responding to the information that the couple had 
h to been in Vevey on their honeymoon, she says “[t]hat must have been 


lovely” but follows by saying that she did not know that her daughter 
would “fallin love with” the Swiss, changing the original meaning of fall. 
The wife agrees that “[i]t was a very lovely place,” slightly changing the 
referent of lovely from honeymooning in Vevey to Vevey itself. A second 
implied meaning accrues to Vevey here: that it was a place where one 
could “fall in love.” The American lady then agrees with the wife who 
has just agreed with her, but she puts her statement in the present 
tense—"Isn’t it lovely ?”—changing the referent from Vevey past to Vevey 
Present, and calls the Trois Couronnes “a fine old hotel.” The wife then 
gathers up the repeated words and phrases and sums up her sense of 
the conversation: “We had a very fine room and in the fall the country 


ady, 
also 
le, a 
tags 
hed 
now 
We 
the 


wife 
But 


nse: yas lovely.” In her sentence, the meaning of fine changes from “presti- 
jed gious” (revealing the American lady’s values) to “nice” or “lovely” 
‘the (indicating the wife’s values); fall once more refers to a season 
r its (although it still echoes with the previous sense of “to fall in love”); and 
als) lovely describes Vevey in the past tense (conflating lovely, fine, falling in 
and love, the room, the countryside, and Vevey—but locating it all in the 
jons Past). When the American lady then asks if the couple was “there in the 
har fall” and the wife replies “Yes,” the conversation that began with the 
oth Wife asking when the American lady left Vevey is brought full circle. Its 
ma) Ocus has, by subtle increments, shifted from the American lady and her 
; T aughter in the present (“this fall”) to the American couple in Vevey in 
y € past (all emphases mine). 

yo 


he narrator listens carefully, the bags at his feet, looking out the 


ent Windoy 


3 N. Perhaps he too is being lured back into the past by the circular, 
smerio: J 
merizing conversation. But then he sees the wrecked train. When 
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the American lady asks if they were in Vevey in the fall, his wife says 
but now they are passing three wrecked cars. The narrator, in his cae 
and final speech, calls their attention to the present IESO EM 
announces, “There’s been a wreck.” Just as in an earlier Speech, hj 
statement seems commonplace but actually reveals his hostility ang 
resentment: toward the American lady, the dissolution of his marriage 
and the painful reliving of the happy past. : 
When the narrator points out the wreck, in 5 syllables totaling a 
mere 20 letters, his statement serves 6 functions (a remarkable example 
of dialogue compression). First, he indicates the literal wreck that has 
occurred. Second, the wreck is the physical realization of the fears 
about a train crash that the American lady has expressed throughout 
the story. Third, the couple’s marriage, which the narrator’s wife has 
been reliving, is a wreck. Fourth, the three people, like the three cars 
they are passing, are also wrecks (the wreck symbolizes the three char- 
acters as well as the couple’s marriage). Fifth, the narrator, by his 
statement, wrecks the women’s conversation. Lastly, since that conver- 
sation has been a reenactment, of sorts, of their previously happily 
married state, he has perhaps repeated in the present (especially since 
the story is based on the real-life first marriage that Hemingway 
wrecked) what he had done in the past. Certainly, his speech seems to 


“crystallize relationships.” What he has said is pretty much the equiva- 
lent of “Shut up!” 


DRAMA INTO FICTION: BLURRING THE GENRES 


[Hemingway’s] is an obscuring and at the same time a revealing 
way to write dialogue, and only great skill can manage it—and 
makel us aware at the same time that communication of a limited 
kind is now going on as best it can. 
— Eudora Welty (90) 


With the publication of “A Canary for One,” in April Se 
Hemingway’s technical innovations in writing dialogue were complet 
But the question of just how far he could push his new art—t© yee 
extent dialogue could carry a whole story—remained. The answer came 
a month later when he wrote “Hills Like White Elephants,” a ai 
consisting almost entirely of dialogue. A woman and a man sit outsia® 
ce i eae station in Spain waiting for a train to 
y talk. Unlike the characters of “A Canary for One,” the 
know each other well and thus speak in the sort of shorthan a 
Wharton observed would make a conversation unintelligible to 
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outsider. Therefore, the very premise of the story forced Hemingway to 
construct relevance for the reader from what should have seemed 
nonsense. In addition, he made his task even more difficult by omitting 
the actual subject of their conversation (she is pregnant, and he wants 
her to have an abortion); as countless critics have noted, abortion, preg- 
nancy, and babies are never once mentioned in the story. Lastly, as if to 
increase the challenge, he forswore any sort of narrative commentary or 
access to any character’s consciousness; the nondialogue is completely 
neutral and, with the exception of one key symbol near the end, 
contributes nothing toward the reader’s making sense of the dialogue. 

Following a brief description of the physical setting, the characters 
have their first exchange: “‘What should we drink?’ the girl asked. She 
had taken off her hat and put it on the table. / ‘It’s pretty hot,’ the man 
said. / ‘Let’s drink beer’” (“Hills” 39). The woman’s first speech will 
turn out to be revealing of her character; she lacks a sense of autonomy, 
is possessed of precious little will, and looks to her partner to make the 
decisions. His reply is even more revelatory. Although she is perfectly 
willing to have him make the decisions, whether about drinks or abor- 
tions, he needs to believe that she is actually taking part in the 
decision-making process at the same time as he prevents her from 
doing so. Here he succeeds and is able to get her to request the beers 
he so obviously wants, not by directly saying that he wants them but by 
merely making a statement about the weather. Such successful manipu- 
lation conveys the dynamics of their relationship in the present and, we 
may assume, in the past as well. The first exchange, so easy to overlook, 
tells us virtually all we need to know about these two characters: It crys- 
tallizes their relationship and their situation; it expresses their 
characters; and it encapsulates the ensuing plot. It also amply demon- 
strates Bowen’s other main points about dialogue—that it is what 
characters do to each other, and that it contains calculation and involun- 
lary selfrevelation—all beneath a seemingly banal, spontaneous, and 
Utterly artless surface. 

The remainder of the story leading up to the climactic exchange 
Plays out the couple’s problems as they discuss, in an extremely veiled 
and shorthand manner, her pregnancy and the nature of their rela- 
rib Much of the conversation is so obscure that on the literal level 
=. n be comprehended only in light of the entire story. For instance, 
. x a the text when it is clear that they are having a conflict but not 
ae at conflict is about, she says that her Maes del Tom tastes like 
ns €, and he seems to respond innocuously: That’s the way with 

ything.” She agrees, but adds: “Everything tastes of licorice. 
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Especially all the things you've waited so long for, like absinthe,” He; 
caught short by her statement and can only weakly reply, “Oh, cut it 
out” (40). To anyone but them, the conversation is about alcohol fs t 
tastes like licorice, whereas it is really about her desire to haven w 

Or is it? Later in the story, she seems amenable to having he 
“simple operation,” as he terms it, if that will make everything all right 
between them, by which she means if he will respond to her when che 
makes such statements as the hills “look like white elephants” (41) 
However, such a response is beyond him—it would entail a capacity to 
see the world through her eyes and not just his own—and so he tries to 
distract her by saying that if she has the operation they will be “fine 
afterward” (41). At the same time, he undercuts his promises even as 
he protests his love for her, as in the following passage: 


“And if I do it you'll be happy and things will be like they 
were and you'll love me?” 

“I love you now. You know I love you.” 

“I know. But if I do it, then it will be nice again if I say things 
are like white elephants, and you'll like it?” 

“TI love it. J love it now but I just can’t think about it. You 
know how I get when I worry.” (41, emphasis mine) 


Although he ostensibly says what she wants to hear, the way he says it 
reveals more than what he says. Not only does he avoid answering her 
questions, the juxtaposition of “I love you” and “I love it” speaks 
volumes about his true feelings. 

Throughout the story, he uses language to cloak his desires in a 
“logic” that can assault her language of metaphorically expressed 
desire. Since he cannot understand her language, she either resorts (0 
mimicking his own words and phrases back at him: “things will be like 
HS were” (41); or responding with passive aggressive self-abnegation. 
Then I'll do it. Because I don’t care about me” (41); or merely 
negating his statements: “We can have everything.” / “No, we cani i 
We can have the whole world.” / “No, we can’t.” / “We can g0 ane 


wW. ” “ . g ? ? i 
y here. / “No, we can’t. It isn’t ours anymore.” / “It’s ours.” / Re 
isn | 


t” (42). Finally, she turns to silence to avoid further verbal batter 
Only he won’t Stop talking, 


If she wants respect and un 
the baby, it is equally clear 
he wants is not Just for h 
edge that she wants to ha 
him from any responsibil 
manifest in an utterance 


she want 
that what 
now 
ving 
wels 


derstanding even more than 
(if the dialogue is carefully read) i 
er to have the abortion but also to 4° 

ve it, that is, to feign volition, 
ity for the actions he demands. 


halfway through the story that he rep 
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e formis, six more times: “Well . . . if you don’t want to you don’t 
i a to. I wouldn’t have you do it if you didn’t want to” (41). Her 
; sponses to these attempts at verbal manipulation range from asking 


m if he wants her to have the operation (making him assume the 
e responsibility), to asking whether he'll love her if she does (forcing a 
t concession for agreemg to the abortion), to saying that she’ll do it 
e because she doesn’t “care about” herself (a passive aggressive counter- 
. atack), to asking him if they can stop talking about it (avoidance). The 
one and only action she will not perform is to allow him to coerce her 
into pretending that the abortion is her own decision. 

The following passage, which begins with the sixth variation of his 
trademark utterance (here introduced with particular insistence), takes 
place after her weary plea that they “maybe stop talking” (42) and is the 
emotional climax of the story: 


hi 


[1] “You’ve got to realize,” he said, “that I don’t want you to do it 
[1] if you don’t want to. I’m perfectly willing to go through with it 
S [2] if it [3] means anything to you.” 


[2] “Doesn’t it [4] mean anything to you? We could get along.” 


[3] “Of course it [5] does. But I don’t want anybody but you. I 
don’t want any one else. And I know it’s [6] perfectly simple.” 


T [4] “Yes, you know it’s [7] perfectly simple.” 
5 [5] “It’s [8] all right for you to say that, but I do know it [9] 


[6] “Would you do something for me now?” 


” 


a 
d [7] “Td do anything for you.” 

oy [8] “Would you please please please please please please please 
e stop talking?” 

) 


[9] He did not say anything but looked at the bags against the 
y wall of the station. There were labels on them from all the hotels 
/ Where they had spent nights. 


[10] “But I don’t want you to,” he said, “I don’t care anything 
about it [10].” 


{11] ‘I'll scream,” the girl said. (43) 


is The techniques employed in the above passage, so representative 


of ` . 
X paie text as a whole, as well as of Hemingway’s art of dialogue in 
j ca A, should, by now, be manifest. The gender-based miscommuni- 
on j , ‘ : 
b byt nin which the man’s assertive declarative statements are parried 
5 e EEE s 
; tions eman s mimicking of him (paragraphs 2 and 4), by her ques- 


2, 6, 8), and by her request that he stop talking at her (8) that 
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finally explodes in frustration (11) are typical of their entire conversa, 
tion. Also typical is the way he makes 2 general statement, the content 
of which is intended to pacify her (“I d do anything for you,”), that į 
revealed as a lie when she subsequently asks for “something” adi 
(8) and is refused (10). Moreover, he again Beveals his hypocrisy 
through juxtaposition when he initially employs perfectly” to modify 
his willingness to have the baby (1) and in his very next speech uses it 
to modify the supposed simplicity of having an abortion (3). That juxta- 

position does not go unnoticed by her, as her mimicry indicates (4), 
But the most remarkable aspect of the passage is Hemingway's full- 
blown employment of repetition. The repetition of key words like wani 
and perfectly and polysyllabic words that have one syllable in common 
(anything, anybody, any one, something) creates a powerful verisimilitude, 
but the contexts in which these words are used keep the dialogue rele- 
vant. Even more extraordinary are the various uses of the word it in 
achieving these dual purposes of dialogue. Jt is used 10 times, but the 
antecedent/referent continually changes. The first time, it refers to 
having the abortion, the second time to having the baby, and the third 
through fifth times either to having the baby or to the baby itself. The 
sixth time, if again refers to having the abortion; the seventh time, it 
refers to having the abortion or, perhaps, to her sense of their entire 
situation; the eighth time, itis an expletive (there is no antecedent); and 
the ninth time, it refers to the “knowledge” that having an abortion is 
simple. These uses of it not only mirror the shorthand manner by which 
people in real life refer to matters that they both understand (or think 
that they understand), it also creates the ironic ambiguity that makes for 
relevance. By subsuming such radically incompatible antecedents within 
one pronoun, Hemingway demonstrates the process by which, m 
dialogue, all hope of communication may become impossible. 
After the woman’s emotional request for the man to sto 
(paragraph 8), Hemingway allows himself two brief sentences 
alogue that aptly sum up the man’s real attitude toward 
Looking at the bags with labels that symbolize his desire to ! ie 
gee puray sexual object that would leave him unencumbered Be 
responsibilities of love and family (and mutual respect), the es F 
one last time his verbally violent sentence (in a truncated for val! 
order to coerce her into “choosing” the abortion of her own free y 

(paragraph 10). In the sentence he uses the word care, whic st 
Hey eae P ine that he “cared” about her. Here, he sa as 
about “it,” which in its tenth and final incar™, 


: on, 4 
come to conflate the abortion, the baby, the entire conversaue”” 


p talking 
of nondi- 
his mate 
nake her 
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(in juxtaposition with her as “object” in the previous paragraph 9) the 
unsubjugated, nonsexual part of the woman’s self. Her reply, and ours? 
“| scream.” Then, there is one last irony: “‘I’d better take the bags 
over to the other side of the station,’ the man said.” A good place for 
that particular symbol! And there is one last moment of possible 
triumph as she smiles at him in the knowledge that she has not relin- 
quished her last small shred of autonomy. With her final speech— 
‘| feel fine. . . . There’s nothing wrong with me. I feel fine” (44)— 
Hemingway leaves his talking couple to an ambiguous fate and brings 
his dialogue experiment to a close.° 


ANEW DIALOGUE FOR A NEW GENRE: HEMINGWAY’S LEGACY 


Hemingway systematized a treatment of dialogue in a manner 
now scarcely possible to appreciate, so much has the Hemingway 
usage taken the place of what went before. 


—Anthony Powell (110) 


What exactly was it that “went before” Hemingway’s revolutionary inno- 
vations in fictional dialogue? For Henry James, whose theory and 
practice of dialogue were exemplary in the late nineteenth century, 
fictional dialogue was purely complementary; its proper and only func- 
tion was to be “directly illustrative of something given us by another 
method” of presentation (“London” 1404). The idea that dialogue 
could crystallize situation or advance plot was, to James, ludicrous, and 
any attempt to have dialogue undertake such a “constructive office” he 
termed “suicidal” (“Balzac” 137, “London” 1404). In fact, even the 
notion of “really constructive dialogue, dialogue organic and dramatic, 
speaking for itself, representing and embodying substance and form” 
as an “abhorrent thing,” appropriate to the theater but never to 
fiction (“Preface” 1127, “Balzac” 137). Moreover, James, for whom 
mimesis was a paramount goal of fiction, did not believe that direct 
*Peech was capable of being mimetically reproduced, and so he called 
T Writers to recognize “the impossibility of making people both talk 
all the time’ and talk with the needful differences” (“London” 1404”). 
diag mingway, of course, owed a great deal to James, whose own 
ans gue served as a powerful model for the young author in its indi- 
or oF ambiguity, and portrayal of communication as veiled, partial, 
ifficult.” But James’s theories of fiction—despite his movement 
Pward increased dramatization, foreshortening, and the effacement of 
€ narrator—derived from his work in the nineteenth-century novel of 
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manners. The sine qua non of at oe De clame depiction of 
social texture and the representation of lapse of ume, and dialogue for 
purposes other than illustration interfered with these fictional aims 
(“Howells” 505-06). Hemingway's prosaics, however, derived from an 
entirely different genre—the emerging modern short story—and they 
were influenced as well by his experiences in journalism, by the impres- 
sionism of Stephen Crane, Stein’s theories of repetition, Joyce's 
complex dialogue patterns, and the imagism of Ezra Pound. The 
modern short story’s demands for radical compression, which led to 
the need for a high degree of suggestiveness and implication, elimi- 
nated the portrayal of social texture and duration that lay at the heart 
of the novel of manners. These generic demands enabled Hemingway, 
perhaps even compelled him, to rely on and further compress dialogue, 
allowing it to assume a greater responsibility in fictional composition 
than ever before, even to the point of removing almost completely the 
minimal narrative commentary without which, James had felt, fiction 
would cease to be fiction and would cross over into drama. James, of 
course, could not have anticipated the new genre and its heavy reliance 
on direct speech, and even some of Hemingway’s most illustrious 
contemporaries would find his dialogue-laden stories unseemly. 
Virginia Woolf, for one, criticized such dialogue in Jamesian terms in 
her review of the stories in Men Without Women (8). But Dorothy Parker, 
reviewing the same volume, fully understood that Hemingway’s style 
was “far more effective . . . in the short story than in the novel” and that 
the new genre demanded radically different techniques of construction 
and representation (93). 

The Jamesian novel of manners was written for a pre-Freudian 
audience, and it treated the romantic egoist within a fully developed 
social world. Consequently, it focused on the consciousnesses of char- 
acters capable of rich perception, feeling, and self-awareness. Dialogue 
was akin to a game of chess, played by sophisticated characters highly 
skilled and inordinately sensitive to the slightest nuance. Although 3 
Ae o oceascee much communica 
a AE AENA short story, on the other hand, Ea His 
Moai Widuals cut loose from their social moor histi 

, capable of feeling, are much less articulate, sop 


A E t 
cated, skilled in the strategies of speech, and consciously self-aware. Bu 


i ; icate 
their conversations, as I have tried to show, are every bit as complica 


as those of p Bass : cious 
James’s characters because, however limited their cons 


+ ations 
nesses may be, they possess the same complex unconscious ae 
as any human characters, 
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It should go without saying that one need not be a highly devel- 
oped, self-aware, social creature to be worthy of consideration, either in 
jrerature OF in life. Yet, it bears noting, because from the start—with 
tee Wilson Dodd’s CONES on Hemingway's attention to “certain 
rts of people” with “oddly limited minds, interests, and patterns of 
behavior” (323); Wyndham Lewis’s famous essay on Hemingway as a 
‘dumb ox” whose characters are dull witted and bovine; and D. S. 
savage’s nearly obscene assessment of Hemingway’s art as representing 
“the proletarianization of literature; the adaptation of the technical 
artistic conscience to the subaverage human consciousness” (14-15)— 
Hemingway’s detractors have invariably based their attack on his 
donnée. his inarticulate characters and their class-bound cultural limita- 
tions. Such sentiments are, of course, deplorable, and one would 
expect today’s multicultural and class-sensitive critics to denounce 
them with alacrity as, at the very least, elitist. But literary criticism has 
always had an ambivalent attitude toward the uneducated classes, 
defending them in principle but finding itself viscerally repelled by 
fiction that features such characters not as a type of “noble savage,” but 
from the inside in all their awkwardness and crudity. Hemingway— 
cosmopolitan, multilingual, bookish, and intellectual though he 
was—did not turn from such characters. In finding ways to allow them 
tospeak, the writer who once jokingly referred to himself as “the Henry 
james of the People” (“Hadley” 556) fashioned new techniques that 
brought them fully into the pages of fiction.’ 

Admirers of Henry James are not often found appreciating Ernest 
Hemingway, ° The former portrays intellectually rich worlds that critics 
elightful; the latter deals with unsophisticated characters who 
have difficulty expressing their thoughts and emotions. Moreover, in 
‘ome of today’s so-called “cutting edge” critical discourse, these char- 
“ers are conflated with a caricatured author who seems to represent 
nae what is most pernicious in the unrevised canon: the physical 
rai an bullying, bearded, cigar-smoking, misogynist, a eee 
a mae man who hunts, fights, fishes, and fornicates (an , what È 
nar cr endlessly about it). Such criticism, oi Paa x extremely 
sible ont gni Morrison has recently observed, it ek Stee 
character Ry ustificd to invest Hemingway with the thoughts 3 his 
“he cn (85)."" Even more to the point, she a aan ging 
"presenta, of a work based on the attitudes of an g Lor O a atev er 
Special ions are made of some group (90). See vice is 
iteolog:9 (PPropriate for Hemingway scholarship since, the various 

Bical agendas of critics notwithstanding, Hemingway's fiction 
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continues to influence writers of widely diverse backgrounds and 
gies. For whenever we consider ad cme OR which, as 
Isenberg reminds us, there can De no art —his presence is unavoidable 
If nothing else, to go from James’s use of dialogue to Eudora Welty’s a 
Raymond Carver's, one must pass through the texts of Ernest Miller 
Hemingway who, during a period of 3% years, completely altereq the 
function and technique of fictional dialogue and presented it as one of 
his many legacies to twentieth-century literature. 


ideolo. 


Ar Nold 


NOTES 


I wish to thank several wonderful friends and scholars who have, in different 
ways, inspired this essay and/or contributed to its final form: Warner Berthoff, 
Kermit Vanderbilt, Marc Dolan, Debra Jacobs, Wendy Flory, Dick Thompson, 
and Patsy Yaeger. 

"One need only mention Hemingway’s influence on authors as different as 
Isaac Babel, Sean O’Faolain, Dorothy Parker, Evelyn Waugh, Graham Greene, 
William Faulkner, Elio Vittorini, Nathalie Sarraute, Albert Camus, Heinrich 
Boll, Eudora Welty, Cesare Pavese, Ralph Ellison, J. D. Salinger, Ann Beattie, 
Raymond Carver, John Munonye, Norman Mailer, Philip Roth, Edna O’Brien, 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez, and Toni Morrison. 

*Lest I appear to be belaboring the obvious, it is important to repeat that 
I am aware that critics have thoroughly examined Hemingway's employment of 
these devices in his narrative prose and that they have also explored the 
genealogy of these techniques in terms of influences. But narrative prose and 
direct speech are very different elements of fiction, and no one has ever shown 
how Hemingway extended these techniques to dialogue. In other words, it 1s 
not my intention merely to rehash imagist poetics or Hemingway's “tip ai i 
iceberg” theory but to provide the first systematic examination of his dialogi 
techniques. 

» Dr. Adams's reply is suggestive. He consciously means to say t 
Indian was emotionally unable to go on living, but he employs an idior A 
the word stand, reminding the reader of the Indian’s injured foot t 
prevented him from joining the other Indian men outside the shanty ane 
forced him to be a silent witness to his wife’s ordeal. The Indian father’s injur) 
SAS of his helplessness, and perhaps functions in Dr. Adams's speech 5 
subtle indication of the helplessness that the story’s other father now fee z 4 
I will enewayotten employed such referential ambiguity in his Ct 
rails meee rder to reproduce the ways in which people ea The 
Awkward Age) i ni € may have learned from reading Hen instance 

Husebetore De hee ee occasion, used it for an ironic effect. ht to have 
look at the rond ec us suicides nerannounee® oes these file 
affairs” (18) "The i S a ecousually the worst suitene n sufferer È 
the Indian fa ntended referent of “proud father” and “worst © nce 
an father, but the statement is uni ionally self-referenta® 
Adams is the only father i nintentionally aao hen sel 
in the na «pitt 


5 story who is proud (albeit i X 
and he is, at that moment, the most e E of the characters 


hat the 
m with 
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affairs” is meant as an understated reference to the brutal operation, but it also 
efers to the baby and, ona metatextual level, to the story itself. 

y 5For a variation on the technique, see the sixth paragraph of “A Canary for 
One,” in which Hemingway takes four phrases from the second sentence and 
rewords and repeats them in a different order in the last sentence. Although 
stein exerted a powerful influence on Hemingway's prose, repetition as a 
literary technique was very much “in the air” after the war. Hemingway had 
peen experimenting with it as early as 1920, two years before he met or read 
Stein, in his journalism for the Toronto Star Weekly. See Reynolds, Young 
Hemingway, pp. 191, 213-14. 

6Their fate is all the more ambiguous because we do not know if there is 
any significance to his taking the bags to the other side of the station. For a 
complementary reading of the dialogue in “Hills” that explores how the two 
characters’ inability to communicate derives from gender-based linguistic, onto- 
logical, and epistemological differences, see the excellent article by Smiley. My 
only point of contention with Professor Smiley is that I see the man’s verbal acts 
as consciously manipulative and sinister, while she views them as a social 
construction of which he is mainly unaware and therefore somewhat victimized. 
Jalso think that the narrative’s action hinges on the woman’s refusal to feign 
volition in the abortion decision, in effect defending what little autonomy she 
has left, rather than on her desire for love and/or the baby. I do, however, fully 
agree that the rhetoric of both characters is strongly gender based and very 
representative, and that gender lies at the core of their relationship and its 
difficulties. 

Tt was Hemingway’s most influential mentor, Ezra Pound, who compelled 
the young writer into the works of Henry James, an instruction abetted by the 
fact that Hemingway’s first two wives were James enthusiasts. Although 
Hemingway alternately ridiculed and praised James and was loath to acknowl- 
edge any influence (which was his usual response to any writer who had truly 
mattered in his development), and although the impact of James on 
Hemingway would not be fully felt until the late 1940s and 1950s when 
Hemingway was desperately trying (and failing in his attempts) to write 
Jamesian novels, nevertheless early in his career James’s texts had shown him, 
Fee inolds has observed, that “the significance Oio o . dialogue appears 

quently in the white space between the lines” and that “it is what the char- 
Es do not say that is highlighted by their conversation” (Paris Years 30). 
eee carding the purposes of fictional dialogue, there is a, leat dhunen 
and of B e views of James, Wharton, and Woolf, who were primarily nove ee 
moder Owen, Hemingway, and Welty, who were completely at home in the 
me short-story genre. The notion that dialogue should be limited to an 
ative function was especially at odds with the new genre. Bowen addressed 


€ criti 3 s 
critical point of difference: 


Each piece of dialogue must be “something happening.” Dialogue may 
Justify its presence by being “illustrative”—but this secondary use of it 
Must be watched closely, challenged. Illustrativeness can be stretched 
too far. Like straight description, it then becomes static, a dead weight— 
halting the movement of the plot. (“Notes” 256). 
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red James, felt that James’s short stories fo 
“dead end” in the genre’s development : 
dvanced upon. See her introduction to The 


Bowen, who greatly admi 
virtuosity, represented a 
Aele imitated nor a J : p at 
of Modern Short Stories (1936), reprinted in Collected Impressions, P. 39. F ‘ook 
discussion of the peculiar demands of the modern short-story form ae a 
James found these and the con ble pel 
“Observations on Hemingway, Suggestiveness, and the Modern Short St my 
The Midwest Quarterly 37.1 (Fall 1995): 11-26. Ory, 
John Ciardi reminds us: “What counts, as I see it, is the way in which th 
GIs of World War II lived and died with Hemingway dialogue in their nin 


r all their 


sequences of compression inhospita 


| 
.. . Their language was not out of Hemingway but out of themselves. Yet it justi I 
fied his power as nothing else could” (32). Vi L 
10 Despite the fact that they were both prominent in the old canon and 
were often linked thematically, James and Hemingway have always seemed to Ti 
appeal to different audiences, as the famous exchange of letters in 1955 E 
between Leon Edel and Philip Young, at the time the two leading critical cham- 
pions of James and Hemingway, respectively, makes clear. For their exchange n; 
see Folio 20 (Spring 1955): 18-22; reprinted in Hemingway: A Collection of Critical L 
Essays. Robert P. Weeks, ed. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice, 1962. 169-74. |=- 
i " Although Morrison explores the ways in which the Africanist presence 2 
influences the form and content of Hemingway’s texts, she is quick to add that f; 
there is no evidence I know of to persuade me that Hemingway shared [the Levi, 
e the one of eae In point of fact there is strong evidence i ( 
e opposite” : ewis 
"Isenberg observes: l 
. . . . . M 
Art is nothing if it is not control. But we control only those of our acts a 
whose outcome we foresee; and we foresee no result unless we have been Mada 
over the ground before. It is technique, therefore, that gives direction to 5 
impulse and marks the difference between art and caprice. (58) Margi 
i N 
Morri 
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Beware of Imitations: Advertisement 
as Reflexive Commentary in Ulysses 


DANIEL P. GUNN 


Standing on O’Connell Bridge in the “Lestrygonians” episode of 
Ulysses, pondering the mystery of “saltwater fish,” which are “not salty,” 
Leopold Bloom glances at the Liffey: 


His eyes sought answer from the river and saw a rowboat rock at 
anchor on the treacly swells lazily its plastered board. 
Kino’s 
11/- 
Trousers 
(8.88-92)! 


The most striking thing about the Kino’s advertisement, as an “answer,” 
Is its Opacity. This is not language spoken by one human voice in 
response to another; the words are just there, buoyant and energetic, a 
quotation from some mysterious and otherworldly source: Kino’s 11/— 
Trousers, The rowboat serves as a simple metaphor for the peculiar 
linguistic condition of the phrase, suggesting its quoted, artificial status 
and its separation from the ordinary give and take of conversation. In 
the characteristic mode of advertisement, this piece of text is adrift in 
the natural world, impenetrable and stubbornly detached. Perhaps the 
at is also meant to draw our attention to the mobility of the Kino’s ad, 
ee it does in fact wander on the treacly swells of Ulysses, reappearing 
ace in “Circe” as the gnomic sign “K. 11” (15.1658, 2633), which 

oom says is “the parallax of the subsolar ecliptic of Aldebaran” 
(15.1656), and then again in “Ithaca,” as an example of “the modern 


it Of advertisement . . . condensed in trilateral monoideal symbols” 
(V7.581-g9) 2 
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Artificiality, buoyancy, detachment, mobility—these are all general 
features of the language of Ulysses. And S by forcing us to attend to its 
own unusual character, the Kino’s advertisement also functions as a self. 
conscious critical aside about the condition of language in the novel 
which contains it. The image is a comic distortion of the Joycean ter 
which is improbably reduced to a few words and numbers on a plaster. 
board sign. My argument is that this, in fact, is Joyce’s usual Practice 
with the advertisements in Ulysses: In describing advertisements, or 
permitting Bloom to imagine or rearrange them, Joyce nearly always 
imitates or parodies some aspect of his own narrative technique, 
Everyone sees that Bloom’s profession as an advertising canvasser gives 
him a compositional interest without burdening him with an artist's 
pretensions. What hasn’t always been seen is that the advertisements 
themselves are self-conscious cartoons, in which Joyce formulates his 
own compositional aesthetic even as he parodies and distorts the form 
and substance of his work. Taken together, the advertisements provide 
a sustained reflexive commentary on Ulysses and its language—the 
comic equivalent of Lily Briscoe’s painting in To the Lighthouse. 

Most of the recent scholarship on Joyce and advertising—and 
there has been quite a lot—has attempted to define Joyce’s relation to 
the burgeoning commodity culture of late Victorian and early twen- 
tieth-century Europe, arguing either that the ubiquity of commercial 
messages and consumption conditioned Joyce’s artistic practice or that 
Ulysses itself articulates or exemplifies a highly sophisticated theory of 
consumption, with advertising at its center. In Advertising Fictions, the 
most significant and influential work on this topic, Jennifer Wicke has 
argued that advertising, as a form of literature, provided Ulysses and all 
of modernism with its distinctive forms and techniques and condi- 
tioned its representation of consciousness: “advertising language,” she 
writes, “is responsible for the techniques of high modernism” (123; my 
italics). More recently, in the introduction to a special issue of Jee 
Bread a Corr Leonard ae 
neat er discourse in genera = AK 

y G orce every bit as influential on Joyce as, say, the W igi 
apres Aquinas, Dante, Shakespeare, or Giordano Bruno” and ee 
Bee Eo avrg in one 
Bean 6) which social relations, nationalist aspira ie 

» Class distinctions, gender constructions, and sud) 


9 a 3 + erse 
itself, all intersect with and even depend upon the simulated uni” 


of adverti Rois ee 
ertisements (Joyce and Advertising” 574)* In fine ct of 
account, advertiseme = 


nt looms large: Joyce is seen either as 4 pro 
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| consumer discourse or as its theorist, “presenting” its “overall dynamic” 
and “demonstrating” the role of advertising in the construction of polit- 
ical and individual consciousness. 

The reading I propose is quite distinct from these. While I share 
Wicke’s view that there are striking similarities between the language of 
the advertisements in Ulysses and Joyce’s own writing, I treat this simi- 
larity as an aspect of Joyce’s design rather than as a “material register of 
modern, mass culture’s inroads in language and thought” (Advertising 
Fictions 124). In other words, I want to stress Joyce’s control, as an artist, 
in giving advertisement such a prominent place in his text; I am not 
persuaded that he was a passive recipient of advertising techniques. 
And while it may be true that the advertisements in Ulysses demystify 
economic relations and represent ideological processes, I am convinced 
that their principal function is to refer to the technique of Joyce’s own 
work in a systematic way.’ In my account, Joyce recognizes advertise- 
ment’s affinities with his narrative practice and consciously chooses to 
exploit them, shaping the advertisements in Ulysses into paradigms of 
his text and thereby creating sustained opportunities for self-conscious 
reference and comic play. I have concentrated, in short, on the literary 
effect of the advertisements in Ulysses—on the reflexive meanings they 
generate in Joyce’s narrative—rather than on their relation to 
commodity culture or its ideological formations. 

In most cases, I think, these meanings have a decidedly comic or 
mock-epic character—and this seems a point worth emphasizing, espe- 
tially since the tendency of recent Joyce scholarship has been to 
collapse the distinction between high and low culture and to treat 
advertising seriously, in this spirit, as a respectable presence in the 
novel's system of ideas and a formative influence on Joyce.® Certainly, 
ee not disdain advertisement as aesthetically beneath him, as 
aaa eee have, and he had a persistent, lifelong interest in its 
iti a techniques (Advertising Fictions 124-25; Berger Bea) Thus 
in Ont ee ising that he was able to see images of his own ar mee) 
oiselEco signboards and coffee ads and use them to create See 
elusive cee references: put Ulysses makes Ea R 5 t € 

A i és of Nausicaa,” or the eee oft e te a ae 
tsement x peouized the debased and exp AR 7 a mons 
With it i. well; he would no more have identified himse uncritically 

Nguage or its social vision than he would have identified 
ae the pulp journalism of the “Cyclops” parodies or ane tired 
Precisely B an In fact, the comic play in Ulysses often requires 
at the lowness of mass cultural references be retained. Why 


hims 
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else do we laugh at the parodied styles or the deflated corres 

dences? In using advertisements to represent Ulysses, then, eo 
intentionally degrading the novel, drawing it into the muck of popul : 
culture for comic effect. A trouser advertisement in a rowboat: This, 
the language of Ulysses! But in making this sort of reference, Joyce a 
reproduces the original mock-epic movement of Ulysses, which w 
dragged the Odyssey into the Dublin streets in the first place. It iş di, 


cult to retain a sense of the absurdity of the comparison, its essential | Thi 
lack of dignity, while at the same time recognizing it as an implicit star 
commentary on Joyce’s narrative technique. But this kind of dual mo’ 
thinking is exactly what Joyce requires of us throughout Ulysses. cro! 

natl 
Let me begin with a crucial feature of Joyce’s language, announced is a 


unmistakably in several prominent advertisements. Advertising images | Dul 
are by their nature portable, rather than fixed; they move from place to out 
place, either in the same form or with slight variations, now there, now disp 
someplace else, repeating themselves again and again. Joyce slyly calls | em} 
our attention to this trait of mobility in the design of several advertise- | me 
ments in Ulysses. We have already seen the rowboat into which the ider 
Kino’s sign is displaced, as if in preparation for a journey. Then there 


are the sandwichmen who spell out “HELY’S,” a huge word in motion feat 
through the streets. There is a crumpled “Elijah is coming” throwaway, a 
floating like a skiff down the river. Finally, the “potted” in “Plumtree’s gen 
Potted Meat” reminds us that both the product and its jingle are eas |e 
moved from one home to another. If the advertisements create a system a 
of self-conscious meanings, as I contend, this motif is a good place t a 
begin, since it refers us to a distinctive aspect of Joyce’s narrative prat da 
tice in Ulysses: the detachment of words and phrases from Ta a 
Customary narrative homes and their more or less open transportai felle 
from place to place. As reflexive comments, the images of poe ofn 
embedded in advertisements are designed to alert us to the prea that 
displaced language in the novel; they are small metaphorical oat now 
about Joyce’s technique, the textual equivalent of the Linatt ec beer 
Moreover, because the language of advertisement is so artificial an em | Sis 
easily detached from context—Kino’s 11/— Trousers—it frequently a in t 
plifies the phenomenon of displacement as well. In ee ie tsp 
Toes oee serves both as a metaphor for Joyce $ i "ich 
This dual Reunions. Da C T eae ly in the 2 l 

9 of advertising can be seen most clearly “i 

of the Hely’s sandwichmen: 3 
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A procession of whitesmocked sandwichmen marched slowly 
towards him along the gutter, scarlet sashes across their boards. 
Bargains. Like that priest they are this morning: we have sinned: 
we have suffered. He read the scarlet letters on their five tall white 
hats: H. E. L. Y. S. Wisdom Hely’s. Y lagging behind drew a chunk 
of bread from under his foreboard, crammed it into his mouth 
and munched as he walked. (8.123-28) 


This is, first of all, an example of displacement. The word “HELY S” 
sands out in the represented world of Ulysses because it has been 
moved from sentence to street; it seems alien in its new context, ludi- 
crous and out of place, like the Kino’s sign, and so it resists 
naturalization and remains an unrepentant fragment of language. Here 
js a word, discordant and oversized, parading around the streets of 
Dublin next to fictional characters, who have themselves been created 
out of words. It is foregrounded as language precisely because, as a 
displaced fragment, it will not blend into the context. As if to further 
emphasize the point, the letter Y has undergone an additional displace- 
ment, “lagging behind” the rest of the word and reasserting his human 
identity by eating a chunk of bread. 

But this kind of displacement and foregrounding is a typical 
feature of narration in Ulysses, and so, as a metaphor, the plodding sand- 
wichmen refer not only to their own rootless condition but also to the 
general condition of language in Ulysses. In their new contexts, 
repeated elements in Ulysses often achieve a special textual status: We 
encounter them as if they were quotations, interpolated into the narra- 
ton but somehow not at home there. When Ben Dollard enters the 
Ormond, to choose an example almost at random, fragments of 
dialogue about his trousers from “Wandering Rocks” are inserted in 
Parentheses: “He ambled Dollard, bulky slops, before them (hold that 
4 with the: hold him now) into the saloon” (11.450-51). A key part 
i he eai m a sentence like this one is the ape 
1O¥ ba ec hoing phrases “hold that fellow with the amel ho ot im 
N PS migrated from another episode into Sirens They a 
cst, in Beit in the meaning I am trying to give to the ter my ea t oy 
: ty heir new context, in the same condition as the word HELYS 
dis hha we have just been considering. In fact, this coe oi 
vichme ent is what Joyce means to advertise by setting the sand- 

n walking in the first place. > ai 
i me H intersection of advertisement and displacement in this image 
Out E an accident. To be seen as displaced, language must stand 
its context. Joyce is capable of raising any language to this 
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status—think of what happens with parallax” or “met him y 
hoses”—but advertising language 1s already in the required condition 
It seems quoted, reproduced, even the first time it appears, like aft 
fragment or a line from a familiar poem, and thus it is readily subject 
to further displacement and narrative manipulation. When Bloo 
looks at Bantam Lyons and thinks “Good morning, have you a 
Pears’ soap?” (5.524-25), the question immediately calls attention to 
itself as a previously written motif, displaced from a popular advertising 
campaign into the narration. Joyce recognizes this unusual resonance 
in advertising language and exploits it for his own purposes. And so 
Bloom’s consciousness registers the “sweated legend in the crown of his 
hat” in “Calypso”—“Plasto’s high grade ha” (4.69-70)—and then the 
truncated phrase turns up as a piece of narrative self-quotation at the 
beginning of Lotus Eaters”: “Under their dropped lids his eyes found 
the tiny bow of the leather headband inside his high grade ha’ 
(5.24-5). As he glances at some hoardings, Bloom sees an advertise- 
ment for “Cantrell and Cochrane’s Ginger Ale (Aromatic)” (5.193). A 
few pages later, during the Mass, the phrase returns: “Wine. Makes it 
more aristocratic than for example if he drank what they are used to 
Guinness’s porter or some temperance beverage Wheatley’s Dublin hop 
bitters or Cantrell and Cochrane’s ginger ale (aromatic)” (5.387-90). 
The unusual position of “aromatic,” after the noun it modifies and in 
parentheses, marks the phrase as something written, a piece of text, 
and ensures that the second reference registers more clearly as a narr 
tive displacement of language than as a “natural” memory. In its new 
home, alongside wine and ceremony, the deadpan and slightly inflated 
advertising phrase has a comic ring; it retains its character as adverse 
ment even in a new, inappropriate context, like the poster of Marie 
Kendall, smiling daubily at the Viceregal Cavalcade. ‘at 
My point here is that the advertisements themselves offer 8 NGS 
about the way they (and language in general) are manipulate T 
comic purposes in Ulysses. Bloom’s particular interest in the Puc 0° 
thyme, we may remember, is caused by its displacement tO an ae 
KE acne beneath the obituary notices in the Freeman Si 
Mac tag ee of the Hely’s advertisement, the image ugh the 
On potted ) suggests the migrations of the advertisement shi n 
a aee ih it becomes a reference first to Paddy ie nd at 
, then, after sidetrips into Stephen’s para at, Bub 
plum and plumstone jok d his potted me 
2511 Irene Devon Gea Jokes, to Blazes Boylan an one image’. 
symptomatic of iA ng to suggest, the wanderings of any er in us 
the general tendency of language to Wa? 
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and thus the motif of pottedness, like the rowboat or the sandwichmen, 
is also a larger reflexive hint about Joyce’s narrative technique, which 
treats all language as if it were ready to be carried away. 


The language of advertisement is not only portable; it is also unusually 
plastic. Even as it exploits and parodies other texts and cultural 
phenomena in its quest for attention and novelty, advertisement 
encourages further exploitation and transformation of its own forms. 
In this spirit, Joyce once urged Italo Svevo’s publisher to try a modern 
approach to marketing Confessions of Zeno: 

Ethel: Does Cyril spend too much on cigarettes! 

Doris: Far too much. 


Ethel: So did Percy (points)—till I gave him ZEN O. 
(Letters 3:246) 


Here Joyce has drawn on a distinctive and highly conventional form of 
advertisement, the dramatized testimonial, which invites parody and 
playful rewriting. There is some implied criticism of the absurdity of the 
fiction, but the emphasis is*primarily on the earnest generative energy 
of the language—”So did Percy (points)—till I gave him Z E N O”—and 
on its possibilities as a comic resource, a transformational mode. One 
of Bloom’s imaginary advertisements for Hely’s sounds something like 
the Zeno exchange: “Hello, Jones, where are you going? Can’t stop, 
Robinson, I am hastening to purchase the only reliable inkeraser 
Kansell, sold by Hely’s Ltd, 85 Dame street” (8.140-42). And there are 
similarly rewritten and parodied advertisements throughout Ulysses, 
ranging from small examples like “Dignam’s potted meat” (8.744-45) 
ig longer flights like Bloom’s imagined pitch for the sale of a corpse— 
ell preserved fat corpse, gentleman, epicure, invaluable for fruit 
garden” (6.772-73)—and the lost-and-found poster in “Ithaca”: “£5 
reward, lost, stolen or strayed from his residence 7 Eccles street, 
missing gent about 40, answering to the name of Bloom, Leopold 
(Poldy)” (17.2001-02). As these examples demonstrate, the stylized 
Character of advertising language and its openness to adaptation and 
transformation make it a natural site for Joyce’s comic rewriting. 

In this area, too, Joyce seems to have recognized his affinity with 
idvertisement and to have built images of his own transformational 
Patice into the text. In “Lotus Eaters,” for example, Bloom sees an 

Vertisement for a college sporting event, a “horseshoe poster” 
tien a “cyclist doubled up like a cod in a pot.” “Damn bad ad,” he 
like 5, and he begins to redesign it: “Now if they had made it round 

a Wheel. Then the spokes: sports, sports, sports: and the hub big: 
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college” (5.550-53). What is striking about both versions of the poste, | the 


is the plasticity of the material. The original, bad as it is, bends the nd 
cyclist into conformity with the horseshoe shape of the Poster. And mild 
Bloom’s imagined version takes what is presumably the Original text sion 
"college sports”—and redisposes it in space so that it forms a cycle deat 
wheel, with the word sports detached from college, multiplied, and Whys 
splayed around the center. Like the Hely’s sandwichmen or the sign in | he l 
the rowboat, Bloom’s new design emphasizes the physical presence of The 
words, using their extension to mimic the shape of an object. And the refle 
act of revising itself, when combined with the playfulness of the new Joye 
version, suggests Joyce’s own creative energy, his ability to shape and dist 
arrange and transform his medium, language, to suit his ends. has 
There are at least two other prominent images of Joycean trans. dep 
formation embedded in the advertisements Bloom sees or thinks of the 
during the day. Just after he sees the Kino’s sign, Bloom thinks of Dr. | moc 

Hy Franks, who, among other methods, seems to have advertised pills 
for venereal disease by altering two letters in “POST NO BILLS” to The 
create “POST 110 PILLS” (8.101). And then there is Eugene Stratton, Bra 
the vaudeville performer, whose advertising poster “grimace[s] with imi 
thick niggerlips at Father Conmee” (10.141-42) and greets the su 
Viceregal cavalcade with “blub lips agrin” (10.1273-74). But the Phe 
emphasis on blackness is a Joycean feint: Stratton was a blackface My! 
performer, a white man disguised as black. In a novel that transforms an and 
ancient Greek into a Dublin Jew and Sweets of Sin into the Torah, and Int 
which then elevates transformation into a narrative principle in “Circe” (7. 
and “Ithaca,” these references to transformation in the advertisements 
are miniature emblems of Joyce’s own work. Like everything else 1m a 
Ulysses, the advertisements are subject to the process that they illumr a 
nate. In “Circe,” Eugene Stratton metamorphoses into the Bohee 4 
Brothers, who “whisk black masks from raw babby faces” (15.424); m x 
Ithaca,” we are advised that a “plumtree in a meatpot” is a “registered y 
trade mark. Beware of imitations. Peatmot. Trumplee. Moutpat: Ra 
Plamtroo” (17.604-05). an 
a pines peewate of imitations” in this last example ena a | 
design. Ste moni : eons paacevetusement alludes E Psa ining Ev 
i AR paeo irst thinks of these words in “Proteus,” after M 5 Tey 
corpse of the man drowned in Dublin harbor: i Wo 

A seachange this, brown eyes saltblue. Seadeath, mildest ole 
deaths known to man. Old Father Ocean. Prix de Paris: beware s Co 
imitations. Just you give i LET, ioye ourselve in 

give it a fair trial. We enjoy 


immensely, (3.482-84) 
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The advertising phrases here—“Prix de Paris,” “beware of imitations,” 
and the rest—are used by Stephen in mock publicity for “Seadeath, 


mildest of all deaths known to man.” But part of the joke is in the allu- 
sions to the judgment of Paris and to Tiresias’s prophecy of a mild 
death by sea for Odysseus.’ “Beware of imitations,” Stephen warns—but 
Ulysses is everywhere an imitation of material evoked by the very words 
he uses, and this episode is an imitation of “Old Father Ocean” himself. 
The whole atmosphere of transformation and “seachange” has a 
reflexive quality, too, here as in The Tempest, since, as I have been saying, 
Joyce’s kind of imitation inevitably entails transformation and comic 
distortion. When applied to Ulysses, the phrase “beware of imitations” 
has a double-edged tone, part bold self-advertisement, part ironic self- 
deprecation. In this respect it epitomizes the complex relation between 
the advertisements in Ulysses and Ulysses itself{—and, for that matter, the 
| mock-epic relation between Ulysses and its own sources. 


The two most elaborately meaningful advertisements in Ulysses, for 
Bransome’s coffee and the House of Keyes, are also, as it happens, 
imitations of the novel in which they appear. The first of these, which 
is used as a model to describe the route of the Invincibles after the 
Phoenix Park murders, occurs in another unusually reflexive context. 
Myles Crawford is encouraging Stephen to write something important, 
and he has just said, “Give them something with a bite in it. Put us all 
into it, damn its soul. Father, Son and Holy Ghost and Jakes McCarthy” 
(7.621-22). Crawford goes on to hold up Ignatius Gallaher, the jour- 
nalist, as a model for Stephen of what “a pen” (7.630) might do. 
Significantly, his example of Gallaher’s work is an advertisement that 
Gallaher has used in a symbolic way, mapping the route of the 
Invincibles onto the letters of the text, superimposing one meaning on 
Mother: “T js viceregal lodge, C is where murder took place. K is 
Knockmaroon gate... .F to P is the route Skin-the-Goat drove the car 
for an alibi, Inchicore, Roundtown, Windy Arbour, Palmerston Park, 
Ranelagh” (7.661-62, 667-68). All of this takes place only a few lines 
ples Professor McHugh has added “the gentle art of advertisement” to 
cust of arts including “Literature” and “the press” (7.607-08). 
wie hing conspires, in other words, to encourage us to read the 
i ritten advertisement as an image for Stephen’s future literary 

tk—that is, as a small version of Ulysses.® 
Rin There are enough echoes of Ulysses in the substance of Gallaher’s 
Becton to underscore the connection. Like Odysseus, | the 

Ncibles travel home from the scene of violence via a circuitous 
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route, which includes places with evocative names like “Inchicore” and I 
“Windy Arbour.” Skin-the-Goat is the decoy in the Phoenix Park i 
murder, apparently fooling even Myles Crawford, who assigns to him J 
the route taken by Kavanagh and Brady; in Joyce’s text, he (or a cou a 
terfeit version of himself) provides a shelter for the false unas s 
Pseudangelos, another decoy. More to the point, though, is the simi. l 
larity in technique. Like Joyce, Gallaher invokes legendary d 
material—the stuff of myth—by imposing a pattern of correspondences € 
on ordinary cultural ephemera. His reconfigured advertisement is a W 
paradigm of Ulysses in that it has to be read simultaneously on two S 
levels, with one set of meanings mapped onto another. In the years J 
following the publication of Ulysses, Joyce was concerned that readers i 
might not recognize his correspondences and the complicated reading 

strategies they require—hence the schema, the lists of correspondences 1 
and symbols, the hints to critics. When he buried an image of Ulysses in i 


the Telegraph editorial offices, he emphasized precisely this “two-plane” 


aspect of his work, offering readers both a model of his narrative a 

strategy and a built-in hint about reading. x 

The Keyes advertisement, some of whose design and production Y 

we witness, also has an overtly symbolic dimension. Like Joyce, Bloom t 

begins with raw materials from another source—the advertisement cut Is 

out for him by Red Murray—and then rearranges it, according to a 

instructions from his client, to create a second level of meaning: i 

—Like that, see. Two crossed keys here. A circle. Then here the 7 

name. Alexander Keyes, tea, wine and spirit merchant . . . Then ol 
round the top in leaded: the house of keys... You know, coun- 

cillor, the Manx parliament. Innuendo of home rule. Tourists, ge 

you know, from the isle of Man .. . (7.142-43, 144-45) é 

Here, as in many of the other examples, the emphasis is on the plas- a 


oe ; : 4 ee: ore 
ticity of the advertisement and its capacity for communicating ™ ar 


than one meaning. As Wicke has explained in detail, the new aN 
the ad is a multiple pun, with Keyes’s name alluding first © A 
pictured keys and then, by way of them, to the Manx parliament a 
the politics of Irish home rule (Advertising Fictions 146-47)” P 

seems willing to have the design interpreted either as a mild pon gn 
Provocation or as a homey touch for Manx tourists: It’s all the ae g 
him. For readers of Ulysses—it has frequently been pointed outa t 
are additional references, to the key to the tower, now in Mu o the UL 
hands, to Bloom’s house key, at home in the wrong trousers, aM what th 
Keys of the fisherman given to Peter and his successors by Ce ra 

I want to emphasize is that, by laying bare the appropriation 
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material and the construction of symbolic levels, Joyce encourages us to 
imagine the Keyes advertisement as a work of art, composed by a 
Joycean artist, with a rich allusive texture—and, in so doing, he creates 
another version of Ulysses. In this role, the Keyes ad underscores the 
surfeit of meanings in Joyce’s novel, their uncontrollable proliferation. 
The presence of so many keys mocks the idea of symbolic correspon- 
dence even as it reminds readers of the Presence of symbols, since, 
despite all of the schemes, Ulysses is a work without a key—that is, 

without a predominating code, which, once cracked, will yield all of its 

secrets. And there is perhaps another teasing, rueful allusion: Like 

Joyce, Bloom has trouble with the printers, and his efforts to produce 

this advertisement come to nothing by the end of the day. 


Taken together, the advertisements in Ulysses function as a built-in crit- 
ical apparatus, encouraging attention to Joyce’s language and to his 
transformational and symbolic effects. But criticism is itself a kind of 
advertisement, as Joyce certainly knew. He sought to promote Ulysses by 
soliciting reviews and interpretations, and, when necessary, he did the 
work himself, leaking insights and patterns and key terms to sympa- 
thetic friends (Dettmar 798-802). The internal commentary in Ulysses 
is part of this same effort, in that it both suggests reading strategies and 
encourages attention to the monumental character of the work. Ulysses 
is always talking about itself—in Stephen’s Shakespeare theory, for 
example, or in the nostalgic recapitulations of earlier material in 
“Circe” and “Ithaca.” But the advertisements I have been discussing 
offer a Particularly acute and sustained kind of self-referential criticism, 
generated by Joyce’s vision of advertisement as comic paradigm for his 
own work. In this sense, they advertise not only Bransome’s coffee or 
Cantrell and Cochrane’s ginger ale (aromatic) or Plumtree’s potted 
meat but also Joyce’s own mass product, the novel Ulysses—as, of course, 
anyone who writes about them does, too. 


NOTES 


and References to Ulysses follow the one-volume Gabler edition, with episode 
zac number cited in parentheses. 
« Steen also stresses the mobility of the Kino’s advertisement, arguing that 
me Power to arrest attention depends, paradoxically, upon its wavelike move- 
th NU (724) and that it is “repeated, transmogrified, and recycled throughout 
aes thereby illustrating again how advertising symbols move in Joyce’s novel: 
Y rise and fall or circulate like water” (725). 
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s Wicke gives her argument an additional Political dir 
“Modernity Must Advertise,” where she claims that advertising, asa 
of modernity,” allows Ulysses to participate in the “historical 
enforcing a partial independence of Ireland (594, 610). 

4This special issue also includes the articles by Wicke and Oste 
above. Among the other relevant contributions are articles on Eugen 
as a popular culture phenomenon (Kershner), deficit spending and consumer 
capitalism in Ulysses (Tratner), commodification m Bloom’s dream of 
Flowerville (Jones), advertising narcissism 1n Nausicaa (Ochoa), and Joyce's 
depiction of “the material and ideological realities of modern Ireland” in 
“Eumaeus” (Watt). Since all of these essays approach the advertisements in 
Ulysses from historical or psychological perspectives, their readings tend to be 
very different from mine. Leonard has discussed the role of advertisement in 
the “Nausicaa” episode in two previous essays (“Women on the Market,” “The 
Virgin Mary”). On this topic, see also Richards, 205-48. 

5In contrast, Osteen sees the advertisements as reflecting the novel's 
substance—in particular, the domestic situation of the Blooms, which is itself 
analogous, in Osteen’s account, to the political situation of Ireland. “By fore- 
grounding figures of circulation and cyclicity,” he writes, “Bloom’s ads illustrate 
both his anxiety about his stagnant and disordered domestic economy and his 
method of regenerating it” (718). By suggesting that the advertisements refer 
obsessively to Ulysses itself, Osteen’s argument supports and complements mine; 
moreover, at the end ofthis essay, he echoes Wicke in claiming that “Joyce’s own 
artistic practice is conditioned by advertising” and that “the structural economy 
of Ulysses is itself created out of repetitions, returns, and cycles that mimic 
Bloom’s advertising theories and practices” (734). 

f On the distinction between high and low culture in Joyce, see, for 
example, Leonard, “Joyce and Advertising,” 578-79. In the special issue of James 
Joyce Quarterly, advertising in Ulysses is characterized variously as “the textual 
avenue of decolonization” (Wicke 610); as a force that “allows the individual to 
develop some degree of power, identity, and agency resulting in a positive self 
image” (Ochoa 783); as a depiction of Bloom’s “economic philosophy of 
making both ends meet” (Osteen 718); and as a sign of “the homologous 
dynamics of interpreting the form of dreams and the form of commodities 
(Jones 740). 

"Gifford suggests that there may be a reference here to a minor version of 
me Helen of Troy story, in which “only a ghost, or ‘imitation,’ of Helen vent to 
i paa ein which case the phrase “Beware of imitation WOU 

7 Grain ad self-consciously) to the Trojan War material as we different 
CINE Ah akes a similar point about this advertisement in on his use 

» arguing that Joyce included it “as if to acknowledge indirectly, 


’ t 
of Berard's geography” (85). My point, though, is that the advertisemen 


alludes not just t , BS , : put also t 
ie canes een ae eke S use of Victor Berard’s epic geography ¢ of ont 


ymbolic corre: imposition 
text on another. respondence and the superimp 


aren i 

Wicke revises her view of 
Advertise,” 609-10. Osteen also 
makes the connection between 


MENsion in 
heiroglyph 


Process of 


en cited 
Sandow 


y Must 

the political force of this ad in VONT at it 

treats the ad at length (728-34), ERRA “Jike 
personal and national renewal €XP 
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| meea pagni nation is keyless, lacking the home rule such keys and such a 
parliament represent (731). 
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Aesthetics, Politics, and the 
Staging of the World: Wyndham 
Lewis and the Renaissance 


SHARON STOCKTON 


Wyndham Lewis is best known for what he termed his “enemy” 
thetoric—a discourse that posits Lewis himself as a marginalized and 
persecuted member of a small group desperately clinging to “tradi- 
tional value” in the face of what he defines as the encroaching flood of 
modernist corruption. Lewis assumes this embattled stance in Blast, the 
vorticist manifesto of 1914 and 1915, directing shrilly righteous anger 
against a variety of species of decay—materialism, philistinism, chaos, 
and especially democracy—which he perceives to threaten all that is or 
could be “worth while” in Western culture. Although all of these 
“corruptions” embody his growing fear of the increased social leveling 
and democratization that followed World War I, early “enemy” rhetork 
is generally used in defense of certain aesthetic practices alone. By the 
early 1930s, “enemy” rhetoric has become overt political propaganda 
for German fascism. Significantly, then, Nazi ideology moves easily i 
the vorticism Lewis developed prior to his direct involvement 11 pe 
tics, and his “enemy” rhetoric is easily applied to a defense of ee 
As I trace the development of Lewis’s politics, I am inter rnist 
showing that the aestheticization of politics common tomers the 
rhetoric in general appears in his work as a shift from one pole aes 
other—from avowed concerns with art alone to a clear primary shift 
in politics—and my Project locates the rhetorical fulcrum of tha 


a G % a ses 
This rhetorical Point, at which Lewis conflates the discou 


aesthetics and 
L 


So! . tica 
: Politics, is located in the seemingly obscure CM" ical 
ewis conducted on the English Renaissance. The mystiti 
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agenda of Lewis's aesthetic thetoric in general is openly played out in 
his reconstructions of the political and cultural climate of this safely 
distanced period. In his criticism of Shakespeare specifically, Lewis 
develops the discourse that legitimates the stance he later takes toward 
Hitler. Lewis constructs in his recasting of Shakespeare a means to vali- 
date those explicitly ideological discourses that further the cause of 
totalitarian rule: a binary model of oppression and Opposition that 
extends other modernist binary models to their full political potential. 
Unlike most of the other modernists, Lewis remained completely 
blind to the terrible danger inherent in such a conflation of aesthetics 
and politics until as late as 1950, at which time he recanted, 
condemning his own short-sighted aestheticization of the atrocities of 
fascism in general and Hitler in particular: “I should have detected the 
awful symptoms, even if I was wanting in the visionary power to see this 
little figure, only a few years later, popping into his gas ovens. . .” (qtd. 
in Sherry 126). Ironically, it was only at this late point in his life—when 
he was sinking into actual physical blindness (he was completely blind 
y by 1951)—that Lewis seemed to see past his “enemy” rhetoric to what 
should have been clear much earlier. Even T. S. Eliot, whose aesthetic 


di remained wedded to multiple ideological forms that were highly 
of compatible with fascism (such as the desire for externally imposed 
he order and the validation of transcendent force), was quite coherent 
H from very early on about the distinctions that must be maintained 
F between art, religion, and politics. In “The Literature of Fascism,” for 
“0 example, published in The Criterion in 1928, Eliot warns against the 
ng danger” of fascism taking the place of religious creed; such a political 
i movement, he argues, must not be allowed to “appropriate -ʻa form 
he of faith which is solely appropriate to a religion” (282). Eliot claims in 
da iis essay to be “suspicious of fascism as a panacea” because its thetoric 
in 5 stolen, based on the usurpation of certain religious and aesthetic 
it *ms—which in and of themselves are good forms—as well as on the 
"ue and abstract desire of the public to be “benevolently ordered 
in Mout” (288). This confusion of rhetorics, according to Eliot, is symp- 
ist matic of a “general sickness of politics.” For Lewis, the conflation of 
he ifferent types of rhetoric into a single binary opposition is never 
es! Presented as problematic; on the contrary, this coherence is consum- 
ift. Mately desirable and everywhere in evidence in his writing. His 
of Mpulsion for binary order obscures any clear vision of historical 
fk ‘ality— whatever that may be said to be. 

al his n Wyndham Lewis’s introduction to the first number of The Enemy, 


hortrunning magazine, published in three issues between 1927 
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| 
| 
| 
. “ » | 

and 1929, he defines himself as an “outlaw” who has Moved “ 
in order to provide and provoke society with “hostile criticism” (Enem | 
| 


Outside” he pi 
k endar 
Salvoes 23). His opponents are many and diverse, and as Campbell I 
points out, “everywhere, and on every level, he thinks IN structures of philo: 
opposition” (xiii). Among the binary oppositions Lewis uses to polarize | is LE 
his relationship to society are space and time, stability and flux, mind | f di 
and matter, intelligence and stunned paralysis, and the individual and | endu 
the herd. Lewis is always on the side of stability and individuality, and | 
the first task of his project is to explore how these two concepts are 
mutually reinforcing. The greatest threat to the individual, for Lewis, is | 
what he perceives as the time-based reality of Henri Bergson, the nature | 
of which is constant flux, and the effect of which is a time “filled with 
disorder and stupid violence” (Rude Assignment 13). Time and Western 
Man most directly critiques the “time-mind,” the “time-philosophy,” and 
the “time fanaticism” of modern thought. The time-philosophers, Lewis 
claims, are the cause of the sense of chaotic fragmentation in the 
modern world because they deny the solidity of the object and the 
stability of the subject.’ If the rush of time is the measure of reality, Ha 
then the object of perception dissolves into the flicker of the cinema; it oi 
is defined not by what it is but by where in time it falls and dissolves. dig 
Reality or “common sense” is thus excluded for Lewis: paras 
The disintegration of the world-picture of “common sense” [is] status 
effected by the introduction of private and subjective time-systems, world 
by the breaking up of the composite space of the assembled senses perce 
into an independent space of touch, a space of sight, a visceral there 
space, and so forth: [this is] the conversion of “the thing” into a ‘dead 
series of discrete apparitions. .. . (Time and Western Man 426) burp 
The object becomes a brief “sensory” experience isolated from the depen 
more unified quality of “perception,” and the sensa that the time realit 
philosophy does allow one to experience are “evanescent, flashing and perce 
momentary; not even existing outside of their proper time” (414). Oe lickin 
Paes this Picture is the “old stable ego,” which Lewis felt it was ur afco; 
maeaea a 
A PT A timeless order. The philosop ae tie i oe 
Wine o C EI Bay enced, Russell, ne BO m visual TA 
sensum, fragment RSN the tabula rasa: “each impres aaa oA Se 
the mind becomes ais TR E A ee re stimuli The 
edh (CIA, AA), meee across which unconnected a iy of degra 
the autonom m esperate attempts to reassert the pos se that h 
Ous subject that fill Lewis’s works articulate the sen f 
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Mis permanent and “common sensical” power of the knowing subject is 
Bagered by material fux. 

|" jn order to envision a place for the subject, Lewis replaces time- 
| nilosophy with a philosophy of space and vision. Common sense tells 
| i Lewis claims, that we do not perceive the world as a flashing series 
| of disconnected and meaningless fragments; we see pictures—full, 
| nduring, and complete: 


| 
Í 
| 
| 
l 
} 
| 


The traditional belief of common-sense, embodied in the “naif” 
| view of the physical world, is really a picture. We believe that we 
see a certain objective reality. This contains stable and substantial 
objects. When we look at these objects we believe that what we 
are perceiving is what we are seeing. In reality, of course, we are 
conscious of much more than we immediately see. . . . In short, 
every time we open our eyes we envelop the world before us, and 
give it body, or its quality of consisting of objects, with our 
memory. It is memory that gives that depth and fullness to our 
present, and makes our abstract, ideal world of objects for us. 
(Time and Western Man 408) 


Vision, will, and memory are thus linked in a sequence that grants 
ontological priority to the visual spectacle and the seer, and sets such 
derivations as “theory,” “ideas,” and “time” down as secondary and 
parasitic. The authority and presence of vision thus grant equivalent 
satus to the objects seen, and Lewis constitutes a “common sense” 
world, utterly solid, out of the claim that nothing exists outside of the 
Perceptions of the stable ego: “‘a man need only open his eyes to see’ that 
there is nothing there except what he puts there” (474). Matter is 
dead” or “unreal”: “It would not be ‘purposeful,’ except for our 
Purposefulness, for it would have no impulse of its own, it would 
ac upon us entirely, itself in reality non-existent” (479). In effect, 
ty and meaning are provided by the perceiving individual, and this 
ee implies more than sensation: it offers the stability and order 
i oe In the dead and unreal world of stimuli. The realistic picture 
ian Mee sical observation differs from the flux of passing ae 
Pattern: that lt organizes materiality in a meaningful and timeless 
i thus ; the still point of this modernist world, Desane points a 
i established as the vorticist himself, who “looks out with detac 1 
i at the flux surrounding him” (48). To be a part of that flux is 
‘ ect the observing self; as Lewis himself puts it in the first Blast, 
grata and condition of life, without exception, is a grotesque 
elp ae ‘soillure’ of the original solitude of the sou oi ere is 
or it. . . . Anything but yourself is dirt. Anybody that is (70). 


= 5 53 = — 
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As the guarantor of reality, the individual is an oddly transcendent 
and contradictory figure in Lewis’s work. Lewis’s solipsistic idealism 
contradicts his insistence on the responsibility of “truth telling” in an 
objective world of “common sense.” Idealism posits that reality exists 
only in the mind, but the notion of reality, for Lewis, implies an objec- 
tive and authoritative perception—as well as the ability to translate an 
exterior world. Lewis makes almost no attempt to resolve this contra- 
diction. Instead he celebrates the almost godlike power of the truly 
perceptive individual/artist who is “empowered by his own conscious- 
ness rather than by the surfaces of the world” (Klein 227). This 
powerful individual, further, is ranked as the “we” of Lewis’s own group 
of conservative intellectuals: 


We have overridden time to the extent of bestowing upon objects 
a certain timelessness. We and they have existed in a, to some 
extent, timeless world, in which we possessed these objects, in 
our fastness of memory, like gods. . . . our perceptual self [was] 
to some extent . . . a timeless self. It is by way of the mystery 
of memory, of course, that we reached this timelessness. 
(Time and Western Man 42) 


The individuality of the intellectual subjectivity is the key to this objec- 
tivist-idealist power. The great artist or scientist, then, cannot, or must 
not, be objective in the mechanistic sense but must necessarily retain 
the biases of a unique—that is, singularly privileged—subject: Lewis 
praises his own title (“The Enemy”) for “publicly repudiat[ing] any of 
those treacherous or unreal claims to ‘impartiality,’ the scientific-imper- 
sonal, or all that suggestion of detached omniscience, absence of 
parti-pris, which is such a feature of our time.” (Enemy Salvoes 24). 
Democracy is thus defined—and condemned—as “merging,” as 
“cowardice or muddleheadedness” (qtd. in Rae 710); the truth-seeing 
individual must remain differentiated and differentiating—separate 
from “the herd” and defined by the ability to separate material flux into 
meaningful units. In his study of empathy and abstraction in the work 
of Lewis (and Pound), Vincent Sherry shows how much authority 
accrues in this double gesture of “aesthetic” separation, pointing out 
that “whereas the democratic ear merges, the aristocratic eye divides” 
(5). It is Eliot’s attention to the merging of voices rather than to their 
division that gives Lewis leave to accuse him of being too democratic in 
his failure to exert his own (superior) individuality, in his attempt to 
“depersonalize” his art. Lewis argues that the artist must rather exag- 
gerate his beliefs (this in spite of his condemnation of the 
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Impressionists for being too personal, by which he means in this case 
too interested in the passing and impermanent impression). 

Lewis constructs his perceptive individual as being in imminent 
danger. Everywhere he sees privileged and unique individuality as the 
validation and guarantor of reality being engulfed by a homogeneous 
mass of sameness; humanity has been slowly paralyzed since the 
sixteenth century and now languishes in the “sleep of the machine” 
(Enemy Salvoes 26). The masses of “philistines,” frozen into mindless, 
mechanized postures, are the result, according to Lewis, of the growth 
of industry and the abstract time-sciences, the inhuman forces that 
have swept through the last three centuries, leveling all humanity to 
“one stale, violent pattern” (26). Even poetry has become “mechanical” 
or “technical” and has thus, despite itself, become democratic: for this 
development Lewis blames Stein, Eliot, Pound, Hemingway, and Joyce 
(186). Capitalist monopolies and their attendant media aggravate and 
transmit the lethal infection of frozen sameness, the former by 
obstructing the free circulation of goods (movement in space), the 
latter by reinforcing the time-philosophers’ conception of the object as 
an arbitrary presence in the flux of time, thus participating in the disin- 
tegration of the subject. Capitalist monopoly and the movie industry 
preside over the final inward collapse of society, sinking “Philistia” into 
“the working mass underneath it” (Rude Assignment 16). The result of 
such social leveling is, for Lewis, the end of the world as we know it: 
“The unity thus obtained would be a cultural zero as injurious to the 
social body as any other organic atrophy” (16). 

In his well-known study of Lewis, Fables of Aggression, Fredric 
Jameson points out that the protofascist sentiments circulating in 
pre-World War II thought were founded on the middle-class “terror of 
declassement and of proletarianization, of slipping back down the social 
ladder” (113). This nightmare gained its force from material changes 
in society and the growing sense that there was no stable point from 
which one could speak with authority:° 


The secure vantage point of naturalism has disappeared under the 
impact of inflation, the War Debt, and economic crisis, and the 
new urban technology which seems to efface the safe frontier 
between the life of the masses and the life of the petty bour- 
geoisie. Indeed, in proportion to the leveling of such material 
articulation of class difference, the bourgeois subject experiences 
itself as an increasingly isolated monad confronted with an anony- 
mous and faceless multitude. (113-14) 
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Political and aesthetic elitism and harsh diatribes against egalitarian 
political reform and “time-philosophies” constitute Lewis’s responses to 
democratization. He desires a static hierarchical order that will articu- 
late the force of an unseen absolute. This end is achieved through the 
rhetorical construction of the “Archimedean point of the pure eye” 
(Jameson 17). My argument is that the physical and coherent shape of 
such a hero—one in possession of a “pure eye”—is gradually developed 
as Lewis moves out from philosophy through literary and historical crit- 
icism to explicit political propagandizing. Lewis achieves his first 
material vision of such a figure when he looks back to a time previous 
to “the sleep of the machine” and the rise of democracy—to a stage he 
himself considers to be Shakespeare’s England. This is the odd and 
unfortunate parallel that leads Lewis to an outright celebration of 
Hitler’s anti-Semitism. 

The Lion and the Fox, written in the same year as Time and Western 
Man, makes explicit the politics involved in Lewis’s antipathy for the 
“time-philosophy” by formulating a “leader” in Shakespeare and an ideal 
society in the English Renaissance. Lewis thus displaces his own ideology 
and desire onto a safely distanced “past” which, located at the point 
where modern capitalism and its attendant discursive and political insti- 
tutions first appeared, serves, for Lewis, to show where Western culture 
was before it took the wrong path toward social anarchy. Lewis praises 
the period in general and several writers, including Chapman, in partic- 
ular, but his main purpose in devoting so much time and effort to the 
Renaissance is to define the function of the powerful individual. To this 
end, The Lion and the Fox both celebrates the Renaissance and validates 
Shakespeare’s role in articulating not only the culture of his own era but 
a lost ideology that the twentieth century must reinstate if it is to avoid 
destruction. For Lewis, Shakespeare is the ultimate subject of a unique 
period of “individualist” (as opposed to democratic) freedom: 


In Shakespeare’s time every influence of the old and new world 
met and parleyed; and if we were making Shakespeare the most 
acute and typical child of his time we should have no difficulty 
in showing that his universality was inevitable—that the complete 
eclecticism and confusion of his time gave him that universality 
in the ordinary course of things. (The Lion and the Fox 21) 


Lewis resists, however, this “ordinary course of things” in granting 
Shakespeare trans-historical authority; a materialist, casual explanation 
does not offer Lewis the means to celebrate the hero’s “will to order.” 
It is “legitimate,” Lewis claims, “to feel that it is [Shakespeare] and not 
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the time that is a reality; or that he is a reality independent of his time” 
(21). Lewis attempts to bypass both the chaos and meaninglessness of 
materiality as well as the flux and instability of time in order to estab- 
lish Shakespeare as an autonomous authority in a period that (for lack 
of guidance?) fostered individuality. Thus, although at least 200 pages 
of The Lion and the Fox are given to a study of the politics of the late 
sixteenth century and their effect on Shakespeare’s work, Lewis’s veiled 
ideological interest in the power of the timeless visionary individual 

underwrites his entire “historical” study. In this way, Shakespeare grad- 

ually comes to stand in for Lewis’s ideal leader: Adolph Hitler. Hitler’s 

politics, by analogy, will eventually be given their aesthetic flavor in 

Lewis’s work through this extended piece of “literary criticism.” 

In The Lion and the Fox, Lewis defends Shakespeare’s individuality 
against critical arguments that emphasize his “impersonality” (e.g. T. S. 
Eliot’s). Lewis bases his argument, in part, on his construction of the 
Renaissance as the last age of “Celtism” before the “Anglo-Saxon” and 
his “roman mind” gained ascendancy.’ Shakespeare’s time, according to 
Lewis, was still alive with “celtic chivalry” and “feudal nobility,” institu- 
tions that depended not on groups but on the distinction, and rule, of 
upper-class, privileged individuals who were thus set in distinct contrast 
to the “subservient Many” (Sherry 118). Lewis thus unites, in the 
golden age of predemocratic, precapitalist England, a rigidly hierar- 
chical social structure, the authority of “individuality,” and the climate 
for great, “magical” art: “That was the age of romance, of exaltation of 
the sexual passion, of aristocratic love and its accompanying poetry” 
(The Lion and the Fox 52). “Art” and sexual passion are therefore 
constructed by Lewis as legitimate only when they are functions of an 
“individualist” social hierarchy in which the validation of static struc- 
tures of power lies in the “common sense” belief in the essential nature 
of personality. Lewis also sees individuality as central to feudal and 
Elizabethan society because the “decentralized governments” of the 
time allowed for “unlimited and . . . unparalleled development of 
personal initiative” (30). These were times, Lewis claims, when lawless 
“defense passed into the hands of private persons [a.k.a. male aristo- 
crats]” who in this admirable “usurpation of authority” supported the 
English economy through “private war” (30, 31). The defeat of the 
Spanish Armada was, for Lewis, the culmination of a spirit of individu- 
alistic initiative soon to be crushed by the rise of abstract science and 
bourgeois centralized government. Implicit here is a desire for a 
modern hero to “usurp authority” again, defeating democratic rule in 
favor of “private war.” 
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Shakespeare is the expression of this earlier time of expansive 
“private war.” His is a drama, according to Lewis, of externality, space, 
and ungoverned individuality—as well as the violent conflicts that char- 
acterize these three qualities. Shakespeare achieves “truth” by 
portraying colossal individuals whose violently distinct personalities are 
capable of moving through time while maintaining their stable 
integrity. Shakespeare’s disregard for the unity of time is for Lewis 
central to the solidity and violent power of his characters: by “skipping 
lightheartedly over months and years, he produces a theatre that is 
essentially one of action,” of “violent bustle and adventure” (36). 
Hamlet’s psychology is, by extension, easily explained as an instance of 
“time-phenomenon” finding itself with surprise on the “bustling, eliza- 
bethan stage”; Hamlet is paralyzed “by maladjustment to the altered 
time-sense, or rather absence of time-sense, he finds” (36). Hamlet is an 
example, then, of the new (middle-class?) man, without the personality 
to withstand temporal flux. He is not rated as one of the colossi whose 
“external” existence and personal initiative push past the slow linear 
movement of time. Othello is Lewis’s most admired hero, exhibiting 
how Shakespeare “makes a divinity of natural physical action.” Because 
Lewis sees Shakespeare’s drama, like the Elizabethan age, as the 
embodiment of a social structure defined by “private war,” Othello 
serves as the ultimate colossus because his physical violence is 
ungovernable, yet at the same time he is guided by personal senses of 
responsibility and morality. Hamlet’s unstable personality is shifted by 
externals; Othello constructs the material reality of all those around 
him through the violent assertion of his individual will. 

At the same time, however, it is clear that Lewis’s Shakespeare is not 
a child of the Renaissance. According to Lewis, the social structures that 
fostered the “private war” and the tone of Elizabethan drama are already 
toppling during the time in question, and Shakespeare runs against the 
current of the age. The Reformation and the rise of democracy, Lewis 
claims, have already begun to submerge the distinct “personality” in the 
tide of mediocrity. “Large disciplined armies of centralized govern- 
ments” overcome the isolated hero who defines the early Renaissance 
(53), and all sense of personal responsibility is lost: “The more names 
and personalities there are associated with an act of government the less 
personal responsibility of course is established in it; and liberty is 
personal irresponsibility” (129). Lewis defines “liberty” as mindlessly 
democratic and opposes it to the “anarchy” of the aristocratic “private 
war.” With the demise of the private hero, for Lewis, everything good is 
lost. Just as social vitality decays into the “sleep of the machine,” so is 
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individual initiative disempowered by a crushing Newtonian network of 
abstractions and maps that freezes the “violence and bustle” of individ- 
ualist achievement into one stale and repetitive pattern: 


Space with [Sir Isaac Newton] became a plan of massive highways: 
the celestial bodies circulated as safely as possible in the hence- 
forth well-disciplined and blandly illuminated universe. ... A 
roman peace reigned in physical science for two hundred years 
after this great series of calm imperial fiats had regulated the 
visible universe. (48)? 


Lewis’s reformulation of legitimate power rejects as coercive any form 
of external discipline, regulation, or centralization—all of which for 
Lewis mark the collective control of the democratized masses. 
Legitimate power derives from the anarchy of the responsible indi- 
vidual—the king and the savior, by connotation—and this power is not 
necessarily connected to a specific time frame (since Lewis, like Eliot, 
always finds traces of the modern disease no matter how far back in 
history he looks). 

As Lewis moves from his philosophical discussions of aesthetic 
power to his ultimately chilling discussions of political power, it is 
important to note that his rhetoric is overcome by a turn in definition: 
the powerful individual is defined as something other than the vorticist 
hero. Lewis defends the spectacular authority and visible force of the 
colossus on aesthetic grounds; when he begins structuring a more 
overtly political rhetoric, he mystifies violence in a living human by 
effacing rather than by emphasizing authority and power. It is for this 
reason that Shakespeare, who implicitly possesses as much, if not more, 
power than Othello to create the reality of those around him, is 
constructed not as a visible and defiant force but rather as a humble 
and sacrificed god with only hidden signs—like the birthmark motif of 
Renaissance drama—to prove his essential worth. Understanding how 
the power of Shakespeare differs from that of Othello—the difference 
between the one who structures spectacle and the one who is spec- 
tacle—is crucial to seeing the bridge that unites Lewis’s philosophy with 
what will become his apologia for Nazism. One thing that becomes 
clear in the contrast between Shakespeare and Othello is Lewis’s 
concern with race. We learn that Shakespeare’s association with 
chivalric code and Arthurian romance derives not only from his histor- 
ical location but from his bloodlines. The “true child of the 
Renaissance” was not born of social structure and ideology but rather 
of an essential ethnicity; Shakespeare shows us that the “most powerful 
impulses [of the Renaissance were] derived . . . from the small ‘celtic’ 
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countries—Wales, Brittany, and Ireland” (The Lion and the Fox 52). As 
the inheritor of “celtic” heritage, Shakespeare is necessarily different 
from those around him; he is, like Othello, exoticized by ethnic sepa- 
rateness. Unlike Othello, however, whose race is a part of his 
spectacular presence on the English stage, Shakespeare’s ethnicity is 
unidentifiable to the common observer—not normative, but disguised, 
unspectacular. Shakespeare sees; Othello is seen. Constructing this priv- 
ileged position for Shakespeare—we shall see how—is the impetus 
behind Lewis’s use of the term celtic in place of chivalric or feudal, words 
that would make more sense, throughout most of The Lion and the Fox. 

Interestingly, in an appendix to The Lion and the Fox titled 
“Shakespeare and Race,” Lewis recants, denying that there is any such 
thing as a “celt” and ridiculing any general claim that Shakespeare’s 
genius sprang from such an illusory source. Lewis thus delegitimates his 
own stance, and in so doing, I argue, he quietly articulates the mystifi- 
cation by which authority is established in his version of fascist politics. 
The function of the appendix is not, as Bridson claims, merely to make 
“good fun” of the notion of Celtism and table “a brusque denial that 
Shakespeare had any trace of it” (4). Instead the appendix mirrors 
Lewis’s general mechanism for establishing power by synthesizing a 
binary struggle. At stake in “Shakespeare and Race” is the necessity of 
keeping genuine Celtism hidden and unarticulated by establishing a 
“false” Celtism and setting it in opposition to Anglo-Saxonism. The 
“true” Celts, whom Lewis has earlier defined as the small, dark, mystical 
people who inhabited England before the Romans, are mentioned only 
in passing in the appendix. The bulk of the recantation focuses on the 
Normans, an “assimilative” people who adopt in general any culture 
with which they come into contact, and who thus, during early inva- 
sions of the British coast, were transformed into “perfect ‘celt[s]’” 
(324). The “small dark people” are representationally and syntactically 
excluded from this narrative, and the word Celt only appears in this 
appendix with real or implicit quotation marks, referring to the “celts” 
who are actually masquerading Normans. 

Lewis is thus situated in such a way that he can stage the opposi- 
tion between “Celts” (Normans) and Anglo-Saxons while evading 
entirely the supposed subject of his appendix. The opposition, 
according to Lewis, is based on images and myth, not on any substan- 
tial difference in genetics or culture.” The battle between the Normans 
and Anglo-Saxons is presented as a meaningless one, but it serves to 
remove from the scene of struggle—as well as to mystify further—the 
genuine article, the Celt, which privileged stance Lewis reserves for 
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himself and for Shakespeare throughout The Lion and the Fox. This 
mystified “genuine article,” set apart by race and by manipulative 
power, will appear again in Lewis’s representations of Hitler. 

Hugh Kenner argues that Lewis arranges the structural units 
within such fiction as Mrs. Duke’s Million, The Apes of God, and The 
Human Age in such a way as to resemble a “familiar neo-Platonic hier- 
archy” in which power is always escaping the furthest reaches of vision, 
only reflected in shadows: “the real origin of power [is] always one level 
beyond the level we can see at the moment, which we must in conse- 
quence understand to be diluted by the unreal” (qtd. in Meyers 88). In 
the same way, the true Celt, its visible image stolen by masquerading 
Normans, resides behind Lewis’s text, invisibly controlling the struggle 
of synthetic oppositions. This is the Celt who, like “race” itself, is 
“deeper and further back” than the visible, “impossible to chart” (The 
Lion and the Fox 295). The Celts were a race that “always fell” in battle 
(304) and that therefore left neither record nor clear genealogy; they 
escape representation, surviving in invisibility and facelessness, existing 
in language and in visible form only in the Normans. The Celts are only 
the vague “other-worldly potion (from the same factory as the 
witcheries that unknit lives in the story of Tristan and Yseult), which 
makes everything ineffectual that it touches.” They are swallowed into 
the Norman/Saxon struggle just as they are swallowed into Lewis’s text, 
and yet they remain, both in the text and in history, the hidden poison 
or remedy, the impetus for the conflict between the Normans and 
Saxons, and their existence or nonexistence constitutes the stake for 
which the struggle takes place. 

Shakespeare is a genuine Celt—of a race so purely idealized that 
it approaches transcendent racelessness; he is a colorless and odorless 
potion that stages the central oppositions that unknit society. His 
power is not that of the private war, the colorful raging on the heath, 
but is rather that “of art’s self-effacing aloofness” (13). It is important 
to Lewis that the manipulator of the word as a distinct personality and 
even as a member of a distinct—if metaphysical—race remain unseen; 
this authority, as opposed to the authority of the feudal lord (whose 
power we now see is confusedly imaginary, dependent on 
Norman/Saxon false differences) is guaranteed only to the extent that 
it is mystified. “A particularly glorious parasite on everything” (152), 
Shakespeare consumes the “life, art, and ideas around him,” and orga- 
nizes “his bloody supper” into cathartic structure, behind the mask of 
“sweet Will.” Shakespeare’s bland and apparently raceless features, in 
fact, mark him for Lewis as the type of human who surpasses his 
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humanity in his superiority to the physical compulsion of biology and 
of belief. Shakespeare—or any “individual”—distances himself from 
the necessity of genetics and from the “herd,” which cannot effect a 
similar separation: 


very strong race-characteristics in an individual, in their face, 
gait, or mental disposition, probably means, at all events to-day, 
that they are not the highest example of their kind; that had they 
been more creative and mentally active they would not have 
been content to repeat—even physiologically: nor would they have 
followed mechanically the rules laid down by nature and 
humdrum tradition. (298) 


The average human is caught in the time of genetics—compelled to 
linearity. The great man rises above the compulsion to repeat. He stops 
(or resists) time through force of mental will; the responsibility for 
control is therefore given over to this one superior and faceless indi- 
vidual. The power such an individual must hold is ominous—mainly by 
virtue of the fact that the source of this power is established in an oper- 
ation that is invisible to the public. 

It falls to Shakespeare, then, “Puck-like and anarchic” (14), to 
assemble the world of his readers into the “beautiful matching of 
opposed forces” (24). He becomes what Scott Klein argues is the role 
of the vorticist writer (as opposed to the vorticist hero): 


he emerges as the generator and container of doubleness. . . . 
Able to hold dualities in balance as part of his overarching coher- 
ence, he stands free of the external—both the inanimate world 
and the world of other people (227, 228) 


In order to bring about this presentation of duality, the chaos of the 
age must be violently disparaged and set in the stable control of bina- 
rism; so although at work in Shakespeare’s drama are “forces of 
disintegration,” “negation and chaos” (23, 24), the end result, the illu- 
sion of the drama, is clearly the result of a “highly organized mind” 
(16): the “services that such a writer as Shakespeare renders a commu- 
nity in stabilizing its consciousness, and giving it that rallying-ground 
of thought and illusion which it requires in order to survive, are 
immense” (16). Shakespeare is not the fighter of “the private war”; on 
the contrary, he is the invisible puppet master, the stager of the seem- 
ingly anarchic battle. His translucence is not bland racelessness but 
rather the quintessence of silent and horrible force: “his impassibility,” 
Lewis claims, “was the mask of the hangman” (145), and his efface- 
ment is part of the illusion of the agentless “mirror held up to life.” It 
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is not Othello who holds power, nor is it the feudal nobleman who 
conquers; the true power is behind the scenes, subverting time to 
create spectacle. Shakespeare’s genuine “celtism” lies in his invisible 
role as killer, consumer, and organizer of life. Lewis thus rewrites the 
historical role of the famous Renaissance poet in order to make him, 
in actuality, a political monster whose service to the state was as 
immeasurable as it was invisible. Never once does this odd turn of 
rhetoric give Lewis pause. 

In fact, Lewis becomes increasingly celebratory as he describes 
Shakespeare’s contribution to the state. Shakespeare, Lewis claims, 
offers visually the “truth” of oppositional order to a crowd so dull, so 
caught in the rush of time, as to be unable to perceive it by itself. He is 
the central organizer in a Renaissance celebrated by Lewis for lacking 
centralized organization. Social climate, then, I would argue, is ulti- 
mately just another front for the truly horrible source of power Lewis is 
intent on mythologizing. Shakespeare’s warring Machiavel and colossus 
are transhistorical, as is “celtism.” The colossi of Shakespeare’s drama— 
Othello, Lear, Timon, and Coriolanus—stage the timeless battle 
between the individual and the “dark equivocal crowd saturated with 
falsity” (qtd. in Kenner 25). They represent, for Lewis, a development 
of the Arghol figure of The Enemy of the Stars, the “gladiator who has 
come to fight a ghost, Humanity,” the “Personality” whose “self is the 
race that lost” in the battle against time-flux and democracy (Kenner 
24). In the moment of violent death, however, the colossus freezes the 
movement of time into the true spatial stability of hierarchical opposi- 
tion, and the losing underdog thus legitimates the binary system itself 
as well as its invisible representor—"the aristocratic eye that divides” 
(Sherry 100). 

The antagonists of Shakespeare’s drama—and of Shakespeare 
himself as the plays’ hidden protagonist—represent “the man of the 
world,” the member of the herd created by the rise of democracy and 
sustained by the growing faith in “time-philosophy.” Iago, for example, 
as Machiavellian and theorist of action represents “the savage rabble of 
the Elizabethan pit” who crush, in Lewis’s view, art and the ideal (The 
Lion and the Fox 165); this premise guarantees the hysteria necessary for 
the legitimation of centralized control. Iago is a man of action, a repre- 
sentative of the “agent-principle” (160) whom Lewis condemns as being 
removed from the ethical and aesthetic. “The man of action” denotes 
not the frozen emblem or reflective mind which “motionless and deep 

. reflect[s] to the fullest advantage the conflict occurring in its 
world” (186) but rather the mechanical strategy of the inherently weak, 
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whose arbitrary reactions and sensations are always arranged along the 
continuum of time, reflecting not a “self” but a mindless and ultimately 
democratic organism. Jago is merely a “trivial opponent who substitutes 
a poor and vulgar thing for the great and whole thing that [he has] 
destroyed” (188). Lewis takes pains to make clear that the Machiavel is 
not the exception but the rule, merely a distilled representative of the 
democratic collective: 


He is a quite normal and commonplace worldly person compli- 
cated by an honesty a la Machiavel. He is not the unusual villain 
that he is often made out to be. With a little more intensity and 
resolution, most of the individuals composing any contemporary 
european “educated” society would be very much like Iago... . 
The making of this villain Everyman is a supreme invention of 
genius. He is just the ordinary bluff, “honest” man in the street, 
proud of his strategy, and the power it gives him. (188) 


What Shakespeare thus stages is the timeless and universal truth of 
democratized villainy. 

Shakespeare’s protagonists then represent the timeless idealistic 
war against democratic bustling and power. They exist in a state of such 
dialectical purity against the “men-of-the-world” that they are doomed 
to die, unable to compromise the integrity of their idealism. Their role 
is only to stand frozen for a glorious moment in a representation of 
pure power and then to die in a violent manner that befits them and 
their status. Kenner claims that this dialectical purity of character is 
also common to vorticist work, and that it implies generally “a meta- 
physic of violence; ordinary actions are but as pulse beats and 
breathings; only the cataclysmic events can be said to happen . 
nothing can happen but the initial and ultimate acts of violence” 
(Kenner 24). The necessary engagement of the “hero” and democ- 
racy—the constitutive elements of the universal binary—result 
inevitably in violence, “slaughter,” or oppression. It is for this reason, 
according to Lewis, that Shakespeare’s colossi are manufactured with 
the potential only for force or death; they are built on “the grand scale; 
and desire, passion, or will attains in them a terrible force” (The Lion 
and the Fox 119). 

The colossi, however, do not answer to the source of power that 
Kenner argues is always receding, invisible, in Lewis’s work. It is in part 
because the colossus is not detached from life—the vorticist ideal—and 
because he is fully visible that his power is circumscribed. The tragic 
hero is a spectacle who is blinded by his passionate involvement in life; 
he is seen rather than seeing. Because of this, like Arghol in Enemy of 
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the Stars, he articulates the “grotesque degradation and ‘souillure’ of 
the original solitude of the soul” (qtd. in Kenner 24). At the moment 
when the truth of the action is revealed to him, the colossus recedes 
into death, joins with the Celtic author in his removal from the scene 
of material opposition. It is because of this necessary death and 
distancing of the tragic hero that Lewis, like Eliot, finds in the image of 
the fisher-king a “reasonable” myth. In his most exacerbated tone of 
disgust and hysterical attack Lewis describes the apparently necessary 
sacrifice of such a king/individual to the herd’s “instinct for the 

divine—that is, of course, the instinct to destroy it, isolate it, or corrupt 

it to their own uses” (The Lion and the Fox 136). The powerful individual 

not only chooses but is forced by the mob to some other place of divine 

presence; after his “death” the tragic hero’s power becomes even 

stronger by virtue of mythic accrual, and yet this power is thrust upon 

him by the masses. 

Lewis thus deflects the responsibility for the active establishment of 
opposition between the elite and the public away from the ruler and 
onto the ruled, which of course demands, in turn, not only more 
oppression but more hidden and subtle ways of oppressing. These 
tactics are realized in the genuine Celt, in Shakespeare himself. The 
“fisher-king” section of The Lion and the Fox culminates in explicit praise 
for Shakespeare’s “ancient animal cunning” in invisibly staging the 
execution of the high, thus channeling social violence into the 
controlled model of binarism—the struggle of the “individual” against 
generalized decay—with its attendant emptying out through catharsis of 
any further desire to act. Shakespeare’s masked and public “execution” 
of his noble colossi dispenses with “the gushing blood, the vinegar and 
the fainting god, every murderous instinct translated into, and 
compressed in, civilized reserve” (145). The king is sacrificed, executed, 
to preserve the (invisible and removed) aristocratic role, but it is impor- 
tant for Lewis to note that Shakespeare’s “true” feelings—behind the 
bland features and the mask that hide his racial superiority—could, if 
revealed, be read on his face, which was, Lewis claims, “incessantly 
convulsed with the most painful unprofessional emotions; and it was apt 
to be tear-stained and fixed in a bitter grimace as he left the scaffold” 
(145). The parasite organizes and controls through public execution, 
through staging a Golgotha, Tyburn, or bear-pit that does not unleash 
the violence of the mob but rather subdues action in the tears and pity 
demanded by the frozen greatness of the unjustly slaughtered giant. 
Shakespeare, for Lewis, is the perfect executioner in that his invisibility 
and parasitism guarantee an effective mode of social control.® 
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This politicization of aesthetics leads to Lewis’s later aestheticiza- 
tion of politics, and Shakespeare as executioner is crucial to Lewis’s 
ideological development. This image of power and “slaughter” 
connects the aesthetic discontent and pacifism of Time and Western Man 
(published in 1927 with The Lion and the Fox) to the overt support of 
Nazi fascism in Hitler (1931). Time and Western Man, as I have shown, 
promotes the seclusion of an artistic elite from the growing force of 
democratization and social leveling; its heroic individuals, however, 
even though “like gods,” have only a dubiously solipsistic power of 
vision. In The Lion and the Fox, Lewis extends the power of the artist into 
the sphere of public action and control through the presentation of 
spectacle. Lewis legitimates centralized (and centralizing) political 
power by presenting Shakespeare’s role as a public image-maker and 
propagandist. The rhetorical/dramatic forms of legitimate aesthetic 
authority can become those of legitimate political action: the great 
leader, like Shakespeare, controls the masses by staging a dramatic spec- 
tacle that pits the hero against the Machiavel in a particular 
representation of the universal and timeless opposition between mob 
and individual. In this drama, the mob is always represented as having 
the upper hand, and thus the individualist is ultimately justified in 
using more force (which will also, it is implied, necessarily be 
defeated—the herd is never in any veal danger). Lewis’s reconstructions 
of the Renaissance and of Shakespeare in particular thus open directly 
onto the means by which Lewis feels justified in celebrating in 1931 
Adolph Hitler’s rise to power.’ For Lewis, the conflation of one type of 
rhetoric with another allows him to think that genocide, in effect, is on 
the same ontological plane with dramatic tragedy. 

All Germany is a stage for Lewis—a great spectacle presenting for 
the world the timeless drama of the individualist underdog (the Nazis) 
sacrificed to and oppressed by various mindless Others. Germany is now 
in the hands of a violent mob: “disorder is rampant” in Berlin, “and is 
checked with firearms and gummiknuppeln in the streets” (Hitler 16). 
Both the public and the police, in other words, have sunk to a kind of 
“street-violence” that serves the more democratic of the political parties; 
riot, for Lewis, not only epitomizes but “suits the book of the republican 
caucus” (16). At the forefront of this violent mob is the communist, 
spouting the ideology of class-leveling, and Lewis brands this figure as 
the central instigator of the social and economic collapse of Germany. 
In opposition to this chaos and violence are the Nazis, or National 
Socialists. Lewis evidences his political blindness from the beginning in 
that he conceives the Nazis as an elite group that argues for peace and 
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order; the Nazis, Lewis thinks, like the Shakespearean colossus, are 
“incessantly denounced, harassed, and disarmed” (19). “Literally thou- 
sands of Nationalsocialists,” Lewis claims, “have been killed and 
wounded” in recent slaughters, and this is largely as a result of the 
“Communist” who “helps the police to beat and shoot Nazi’s [sic] ” (16). 

Hitler’s relationship to the Nazis and to Germany is significantly 
complicated. On one hand, he is himself “the German Man” and “the 
Man of Peace” who reflects and in fact embodies the unjustly perse- 
cuted stance (44). In this he is absurdly presented as Timon of Athens; 
the Nazi party is an expression of his will, and that will expresses in turn 
the absolute values of peace, stability, and the inherent value of “origi- 
nality” (49). Because of the force of this incredible personality, the 
German nation will live up to its potential “vastness” and “power”; it will 
be “infinitely more formidable” than other European nations because 
it will act under Hitler “as one man” (33). As with Shakespeare’s colossi, 
Hitler’s force and point achieve transcendent meaning in that he is 
frozen in timeless combat with some ultimately “trivial” opponent who 
in spite of his “triviality” nonetheless threatens the life of his superior 
enemy. Tragically, Lewis thus conceives the opponent as not a body or 
group of bodies but rather as an abstract role. 

At another level, however, Hitler’s position is more like that of 
Shakespeare himself than that of Timon—he is more invisible director 
than spectacular vision. Lewis is very interested in Hitler’s self-repre- 
sentations and representations of the Nazi cause. He urges his readers 
not to be overburdened with “a mere bagatelle” of race hatred, for 
example, but to overlook the anti-Semitism evident in Hitler’s politics 
from the beginning. The reason we should overlook Hitler’s evident 
anti-Semitism is that it is merely a dramatic trope; Hitler is staging the 
ultimate representation of the universal struggle between the indi- 
vidual and the herd, the timeless and the chaotic. The reader is also 
expected to buy one final extension of this oppressive logic: The Jew is 
merely a symbol. The self that Hitler both is and represents must be 
established, as is Shakespeare’s colossus, through what Chase terms 
“the rituals of blood” and the “sacred act of violence” (qtd. in Meyers 
157). This is an aesthetic issue; Lewis has moved easily from literary 
criticism to the persecution of a people, making of anti-Semitism the 
“sacred act” of representing the absolute. The English and the 
Americans must overlook the choice of signifier and look at the signi- 
fied instead; “Blutsgefuhl” is a “racial red-herring” unreasonably 
fetishized by the uninformed (Hitler 43). In his modernist zeal to 
aestheticize the world, Lewis fails to see his own fetishization. 
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Lewis goes so far as to claim that anti-Semitism is proof of Hitler’s 
artistic shrewdness; Nazi persecution of the Jews—or more accurately, 
castigation of the Jews as the source of Germany’s severe economic 
depression—creates an oppositional, embattled stance for Hitler that 
legitimates his rise to power. The anti-Semitism sweeping through 
Germany is also evidence of Hitler’s artistic effectiveness. Lewis is 
impressed with the particular villain thus chosen: in his view, the Jewish 
people make singularly effective scapegoats in the drama of Germany 
because their alien status is a function of race, not of class. At the 
beginning of Hitler Lewis sets the Nazis in opposition to social chaos in 
general, democracy and communism in particular; after establishing 
the Nazis’ general underdog status, he makes no more direct attacks on 
either communism or rampant social leveling and turns his attention to 
Hitler’s representations and thus to the “Jewish question.” The “Jewish 
question” is an issue that, instead of addressing the (for Lewis) 
distressing declassement of the German middle and upper classes, freezes 
the traditional German social hierarchy into a unit that must fight a 
single “other” foe. Friction between classes is thus side-stepped. Lewis 
explicitly points out in Hitler the political advantage of anti-Semitism 
and “Race-doctrine” in general: they de-emphasize the increasing trend 
toward social leveling. Like the “time-philosophies,” the “Class-doctrine 
[embedded in Marxist theory, for example] demands a clean slate. 
Everything must be wiped off slick” (84). “Race-doctrine,” on the other 
hand, solidifies society on the basis of an invisible but inherent quality 
that silently insists on the retention of hierarchy and exclusion. Race- 
doctrine thus allows for the unity that makes of a nation “one man” 
through association and ranking of those of the same race. Lewis 
provides the parallel example of gender relations under class- and race- 
doctrine to make his point. “Feminism” is, for Lewis, a class-doctrine 
that splinters society (race) through its obsession with “irrelevant” 
differences; “under a regime ideologically based on Race,” on the other 
hand, the attraction of racial sameness would bond husband and wife 
into hierarchical solidarity. This static hierarchy would ultimately 
“secure greater social efficiency” (85)—less mobility, less rebellion, less 
human surplus and difference to get in the way of “efficient” produc- 
tion (or reproduction in this case). 

The anti-Semitism manufactured by Hitler, then, makes of 
Germany a model of naturalized oppositional spectacle that “secures 
social efficiency.” In this respect, Hitler is established in less than 200 
pages of large type as the latter-day Shakespeare: this is the most 
horrible extreme to which the modernist fervor for aestheticization 
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could lead. For Lewis, it is the construction and imposition of an “effi- 
cient” ideology that makes either a great artist or a great leader; the 
spectacle of control becomes the end of all heroic human endeavor. 
Hitler, effaced hero and underdog, stages the battle between the 
colossus and the meanly trivial; he organizes the social and the political 
as Shakespeare organizes the aesthetic. The universality of binarism that 
Lewis has established in The Lion and the Fox rhetorically legitimates this 
maneuver. The Jews become a synthetic construct for purposes of argu- 
ment, stripped of their humanity within that argument in order to play 
the villain who furthers the unity of the German state and creates the 

power vacuum into which a “great individual” like Hitler can step. 

Unlike Pound, Lewis does not take pains to accuse the Jewish people of 
being villainous. It is only the villainous role that is necessary for the oblit- 

eration of class concerns and the unification of a nation into a static 

social hierarchy. Lewis never confronts the reality of human oppression. 

Andrew Hewitt argues that Lewis came to Hitler “in search of decep- 

tion”—that the “essence” of Nazi Germany consisted precisely in the fact 

that it did “not offer that essence which was sought” (531). Social 

control is achieved at the level of artistic deception, and thus Hitler is to 

be celebrated as the ultimate “crowd Master” (Dasenbrock 174).* 

By 1934, as Sherry points out, some doubt begins to slip into 
Lewis’s rhetoric; some political/historical reality begins to confront 
his desire for an aestheticized world: he suspects that “political force 
must move at cross-purposes with aesthetic form: the necessary 
dynamics of the State are at odds with the true order of art” (118). By 
the time he is writing Rude Assignment (published in 1950), Lewis has 
thoroughly recanted, in language that expresses not only horror but 
self-condemnation: 

Why has nature provided us with no psychical insight so that when 
we encounter a mass murderer we are apprised of the fact by an 
instantaneous repulsion? . . . As a portraitist I feel I should have 
detected the awful symptoms, even if I was wanting in the visionary 
power to see this little figure, only a few years later, popping into 
his gas ovens . . . (qtd. in Sherry 126) 


Ironically, Lewis castigates himself for not seeing Hitler truly; it is 
precisely because he feels that Hitler lives behind the scenes that Lewis 
celebrates him in the first place. Lewis’s mistake was his conflation of 
artist and political ruler, the artistic creation and the political creation. 
Like many of the modernists, Lewis came to believe that a revamping of 
aesthetics could replace what was perceived generally as a loss of orga- 
nizing cultural principles. Only with the destruction of World War Il 
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was it made clear how deeply problematic—and dangerous—is the 
aestheticization of politics. 


NOTES 


"Reed Way Dasenbrock’s Literary Vorticism examines in fascinating detail 
Lewis’s hostility to “time-philosophy.” Dasenbrock shows, among other things, 
that vorticist art was in large part established in resistance to Futurist art and 
the latter’s emphasis on blurred movement and flux. 

Patricia Rae also studies Lewis’s objections to Futurist (and Impressionist) 
art. She argues that painters of both groups, for Lewis, “forfeit the possibility of 
discerning and articulating any meaning in the phenomenal chaos, and remain 
completely ‘subjugated’ to Nature.” 

* This sense was heightened by such forces as technology (the cinema, the 
photograph) and physics (Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, Heisenberg’s 
Uncertainty Principle). 

* Lewis’s odd use of capitalization is worth noting. “Racial” terms are 
generally capitalized when used to denote some ethereal, larger-than-life 
characteristic; when they denote a quality more akin to the biological, the 
terms are usually lowercase. 

“In this interpretation Lewis adopts a prevalent—though now seen as 
erroneous—view of Newton, thereby ironically showing how his “individual” 
reading of the transformation from the Renaissance to the “modern” period is 
itself ideologically bound and limited by the thought of the group. See Robert 
Markley’s “Representing Order.” 

°The English-Irish problem, then, is revealed by Lewis to have no sub- 
stantial basis: 


[The Norman is] so disguised [as a Celt] (even from himself!—for he 
too has been taken-in long ago) he has had no difficulty in imposing on 
his simple saxon kinsman, who regards him with the greater awe, as a 
“foreigner” of the deepest dye, and most alien blood; according him 
alternately his dog-like admiration and wolf-like hatred, the latter of 
which is naturally reciprocated; for it serves, on the side of the 
Irishman, to keep up the illusion of a difference which exists only in the 
imagination of these two over-romantic relatives. (324) 


Lewis thus dismisses as a “little temperamental affair,” based only in rhetorical 
differences, the English domination of Ireland and Ireland’s resentment and 
resistance. 

®This might be contrasted to Lewis’s own brand of attack, which left him 
exposed to criticisms for his extreme conservativism. 

Vincent Sherry makes a similar argument. In discussing Lewis’s attitude 
toward Hitler in Hitler, Sherry writes: 


The worldview in which the national sovereign functions depends on an 
angle of sight exactly congruent to the one Lewis drew in The Lion and 
the Fox, where he mapped the scheme of proximate vision into the 
dynamics of total political control—where the equally “archaic” prerog- 
ative of absolute royal force was seen to rely on the same dark, anarchic 
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background that Lewis projects as the source of the national dictator’s 
authority here. (120) 


* Hewitt’s fascinating argument explores Hitler’s role as transvestite in 
Lewis's work and shows how that role reinforces the political/artistic deceptions. 
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Flora’s Answer to the Irish Question: 
A Study of Mary Lavin’s 
“The Becker Wives” 


MICHAEL NEARY 


“What ish my nation?” is a question that surfaces time and again, and 
in various forms, throughout Irish literature. It most explicitly appears 
in Shakespeare’s Henry V, with an answer that leaves much room for 
emendation, particularly considering that it originates in English, not 
Irish, literature. “What ish my nation?” asks an Irish captain named 
Macmorris. “Ish a villain, and a bastard, and a knave, and a rascal” 
(3.2.125-26). If this answer is not a compelling catalyst for the Irish 
imagination, the question is: It has driven Irish people back into the 
old mythology, the old language, or forward into a nation state—just as 
mythic—free from outside influence. The Irish poet Eavan Boland 
paints the tortuous Irish quest for an identity eloquently: 


Across years of humiliation no people can hold their possessions 
intact and least of all their chief possession of identity. Sooner or 
later they begin to lose it by seeing themselves through the eyes of 
their oppressors, and to measure worth by that measure until 
pride becomes shame, self-knowledge self-denial. Yet a people who 
take so long to form, like a rock in the sun, cannot altogether be 
destroyed; like a human soul, once they are created they exist. 
(“Innocence” 81) 


This passage touches on the long process of change and the elusiveness 
of a final form, a final center, in the Irish people. 

Mary Lavin’s short story “The Becker Wives” (1945) dramatizes 
this Irish quest for identity, the asking of the question “What ish my 
nation?” Perhaps in the context of this story, though, a winding river 
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delivers an even more appropriate metaphor for Ireland than a rock: 
a river incessantly turning back on itself, questioning itself, dancing 
over perpetually changing ground. What Lavin ultimately uncovers in 
this story is not a rock of solid identity, not centrality, but elusiveness 
and eccentricity. The story dramatizes more the phenomenon of 
asking the question “What ish my nation?”—a phenomenon that I 
think hits on what is really characteristic of Ireland—than the answer 
that ultimately surfaces. 

Lavin does not, however, stop simply with an exploration of 
“Irishness” as if it were a single entity. She looks specifically at female 
Irishness and reveals how particularly pressing the question of identity 
is to modern Irish women. She anticipates another insight of Boland: 
the trivializing of Irish femininity by using it as a national emblem. 
“Once the idea of a nation influences the perception of a woman then 
that woman is suddenly and inevitably simplified,” writes Boland. “She 
can no longer have complex feelings and aspirations. She becomes the 
passive projection of a national idea” (“Outside History” 33). In “The 
Becker Wives” Flora, the central female character, is exploited by her 
husband not as a national but as a family emblem. Lavin explores in 
microcosm, then, the pattern Boland depicts; and by exploring the way 
that a woman is objectified, made “the passive projection of a national 
[or familial] idea,” Lavin also investigates the larger Irish problem, male 
and female: the struggle to establish an identity from within rather than 
to succumb to the vision of politically powerful outsiders. The story illu- 
minates simultaneously struggles of gender and nation. 

In this context the short story becomes for Lavin the perfect 
vehicle, a genre Frank O’Connor characterizes in The Lonely Voice as one 
devoted to the “little man” living on the margin of a large, established 
society (16). He elaborates: “Always in the short story there is this sense 
of outlawed figures wandering about the fringes of society . . .” (19). In 
many senses Lavin’s Flora is just such a person: small in stature and 
unconventional in her actions, she is a character whose internal life 
could be deemed insignificant in a context wider—or in a genre 
larger—than the one Lavin creates for her. “The Becker Wives” joins, in 
fact, a number of other Lavin stories about small characters. One, “A 
Likely Story,” centers on a boy and a leprechaun-like sorcerer; another, 
“The Patriot Son,” focuses on two young boys and deals directly with 
Irish politics. But perhaps none of her stories investigates the struggle 
of a small character to create an identity as thoroughly as “The Becker 
Wives” does. The fact that it is not overtly about Irishness, furthermore, 
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tends to inject peculiar freshness into the insights it yields regarding 
Irish culture. 

Most writing about Mary Lavin does not focus on Irishness. Lavin 
has also talked so freely about the relationship of her stories to her own 
family that it seems logical to take a more personally focused approach 
to her stories. Zack Bowen, for instance, reminds us of Lavin’s 
“intensely personal, autobiographical approach to her stories” (44). But 
the two approaches hardly lie at odds with each other. In fact, because 
Mary Lavin was born in the United States, moving to Ireland when she 
was 10, if anything she has experienced even more acutely than usual 
the double allegiance so much a part of the Irish psyche—an opposi- 
tion characterized by North and South, Ireland and England, or 
Ireland and any number of countries to which native writers have 
emigrated. Ingrained in Lavin from the beginning is the kind of 


.doubleness crucial to the Irish consciousness. 


It is also a commonplace that Lavin focuses closely on social 
battles, or the battles of characters to rise out of their social class. “The 
Becker Wives” certainly portrays these social desires, as it depicts the 
youngest Becker child Theobald’s unimaginative struggle to gain pres- 
tige for his rich but socially undistinguished family. The crux of the 
story, though, pierces beneath the satire into the internal lives of the 
characters. Since Lavin so painstakingly sketches the politics of social 
striving, the latter aspect of her fiction is easily overlooked, making an 
observation like A. A. Kelly’s necessary: “Mary Lavin often writes at two 
levels of significance, one exterior and obvious, one hidden and 
implied. Both levels are to be found in “The Becker Wives’” (24). Later 
Kelly sums up “the perpetual and necessary dichotomy between the 
outward and inward senses of reality; the ability to act and to dream; 
the tension between reason and instinct; and the extreme difficulty of 
resolving this dichotomy in a balanced way . . .” (45). This notion of 
dialogue, of self-examination (of nation, family, individual) is central to 
“The Becker Wives” and its exploration of the Irish question. 


In “The Becker Wives” the “little man” is a woman named Flora, who 
comes into a family trying desperately, at the prodding of the youngest 
son Theobald (to be Flora’s husband), to transcend the ordinary. 
Theobald’s method, besides being annoying and condescending, is in 
full conformity with prevailing social standards: He wants the family to 
rise to a higher social level, to command attention from the outside. 
What enrages him more than anything is to find his family looking with 
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interest at other people, consequently revealing their inferiority to 
them, in his mind. Such are his thoughts when they go out to eat: 


Was it for this they had dragged him out of his comfortable 
apartment—to stare at strangers? He was mortified for himself, 
and still more mortified for them. Such an admission of 
inferiority! (54) 


Consequently he marries Flora, a woman who can bring attention to 
the family with her bizarreness. 

His plan succeeds for a while as Flora, a powerfully and strangely 
endearing mime-artist, unleashes a magic that immediately brings 
recognition to the family. Throughout the story her unusualness is 
marked by smallness, obvious first from a physical standpoint: “Flora 
was small. She was exceedingly small. She was fine-boned as well, so 
that, as with a bird, you felt if you pressed her too hard she would be 
crushed” (74). She is also small in a more elusive way. Near the end of 
the story her brother-in-law Samuel, who befriends her more intimately 
than anyone else in the story, spots her in the dining room: 

Samuel went across the hall and opened the dining-room 
door. For a moment he thought there was no one at all in the 
room. It was only faintly lit by the paling daylight and the furni- 
ture had begun to confound itself with its own long shadows on 
the wall. Beyond the window the trees in the garden were still 
visible. Samuel was staring at the black branches when he saw 
Flora. (93) 


And Flora stands, “her shoulder blades drawn downward,” her eyes 
“sightless.” She is as close to a nonentity as a corporeally existing crea- 
ture could be. She is indeed a little person, an outsider physically small 
and strangely empty inside. 

Certainly Flora’s smallness could suggest her ultimate powerless- 
ness as a woman in the Becker family. Her role is to elevate the family; 
her performances are for their sake, as dictated by her husband 
Theobald. When she goes too far, for Theobald, he checks her 
violently: 

“It was this way all the time at the hotel,” Theobald said. 
“You’d only to mention something and Flora would start to 
personify it.” He took her arm and shook it, rather violently. “Stop 


it, Flora.” 
As if drenched with cold water, the flame that was Flora died 
down. (86) 


Since Flora is not permitted by her husband to perform for her own 
sake, she must savor her creativity covertly. Her physical smallness 
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which Lavin so strongly emphasizes, may hint at the near invisibility 
with which she must function to stay emotionally alive. 

For a time she does function; she even thrives, supplying the 
Beckers with the distinction Theobald craves as she exploits her artistic 
talents. Her psychological smallness—her absence of autonomy, of an 
identity not exploited for mercantile purposes—temporarily fuels her 
artistic ability, as her need to escape the emptiness inside prompts her 
to create more urgently than she would otherwise: “. . . it didn’t matter 
to her whether it was Henrietta or Honoria she was impersonating as 
long as she stepped out of her own personality and became another 
being” (89). The guises she adopts let her escape from her own being 
by becoming something, anything, else. Zack Bowen notes that “It is 
ironic that the seemingly original character of Flora at the beginning is 
at the end only a replica of the stolid but real character of Honoria, 
who is anything but original and vital” (34). The same could be said of 
a number of the characters Flora plays, long before the end; but the 
artistry of Flora lies in the action, the moment of seizing and living 
another character’s essence, of taking the shape of the ground under- 
neath as she flows gently overhead: 


She was evidently very curious about them all, but unlike the 
curiosity of the Beckers that strove to conceal itself, her curiosity 
had taken open possession of her. It almost seemed that the 
excited beating of her heart was causing her frail frame to 
vibrate and tremble, and that she would simply have to find some 
outlet: beat her wings, flutter her feathers, or clutch at her perch 
and burst into song, song so rapturous the perch too would sway 
up and down. (74) 


The last phrase is especially revealing: Taken with only a slightly 
symbolic twist, it hints that the foundation—the “perch”—of Flora’s 
identity is in flux, swaying and changing with her quest to absorb. Here 
the similarity to Ireland itself is quite clear, for unlike the identities of 
countries with firm, unquestioned traditions, Ireland’s identity—its 
very sense of self—shifts dramatically as the imaginative hunger of its 
members (especially artists) spurs experimentation and confrontation. 
And of course some of the most dramatic shifts occurred in the decades 
preceding the publication of “The Becker Wives” in 1945. 

Flora’s smallness creates a very particular kind of power, catalyst- 
like, that can be measured more by the transformation it produces 
outside than by any product it seizes for itself. A look at another activity 
of Flora may make her artistic power clearer: her mock photography, 
which she conducts as soon as she arrives: 
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It was the most unexpected thing that could possibly have 
happened. It was exactly as if she was a real photographer. The 
Beckers had unconsciously stiffened into the unnatural and rigid 
postures of people being taken by the camera. Then, when the girl 
straightened up and pushed back her hair, the group came to life 
again. Realizing how ridiculous they must have looked, Julia 
laughed. Then they all laughed, even the parlor maid, even 
Honoria, who looked as if she didn’t often do so. (76-77) 


The fact that this is mock photography places all of the emphasis on the 
present. The act is not performed to preserve a scene for future 
consumption, the kind of pragmatic motive at the bottom of real 
photography; rather, it is exclusively devoted to transforming the 
present moment into something strange and new, as she freezes the 
Beckers and brings them to life again, but this time to a richer life 
(“they all laughed, even the parlor maid, even Honoria, who looked as 
if she didn’t often do so”). In her version of photography Flora 
preserves no thing, no token; all of her creative energy flows into the 
rejuvenation of the present moment. 

Absent, then, is any lasting kernel of identity that can be seized 
and examined. This absence of concrete signs outside hints at absence 
inside—at least of anything unmoving or constant. Yet the emptiness 
inside is always the force behind Flora’s relentless energy in seeing and 
transforming the outside; it is the smallness that drives the engine of 
creativity. Even before the pivotal scene in the bedroom where Flora is 
so remote, so mysterious, so un-present, there are hints of a powerful 
kind of absence. When Flora begins to play a game in which she 
pretends to see a dragon, for instance, she fails to conjure the image in 
her head. In a way this is a failure of the imagination, a surfacing of the 
absence, the empty center. It is potentially tragic. But it turns out other- 
wise: “‘I’m sorry I can’t show it to you,’ she said. ‘I don’t see it 
anywhere. It must have gone into the garden’” (88). Shortly after, the 
narrator comments: “It was almost as good as putting on the act” (88). 
Here the nature of the game Flora plays throughout the story becomes 
unusually obvious: by making a joke she converts absence into some- 
thing affirmative. 

The brilliance of Flora’s actions does not, however, eliminate the 
emptiness that surfaces when she is divorced from her role as emblem 
of the new Becker vitality. But unlike many Irish writers preceding her, 
Lavin carefully investigates her heroine’s emptiness. She consequently 
upends the whole notion of the emblematic heroine—the notion 
providing the underpinning of works like Yeats’s Cathleen ni Houlihan. A 
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brief look at a passage from Yeats’s play illustrates the problem Lavin’s 
story addresses. Although on one hand Cathleen is a compelling char- 
acter in the play, she also relies strictly on male actions. This 
dependence becomes especially clear at the end, in the exchange that 
occurs immediately after a character named Michael has set out to fight 
the British: 


PETER (to PATRICK, laying a hand on his arm). Did you see an 
old woman going down the path? 

PATRICK. I did not, but I saw a young girl, and she had the walk 
of a queen. (11) 


Cathleen solely, emblematically, represents male activity; her transfor- 
mation, flowing from an act of male heroism, depicts the feminine 
image as both a motivation for masculine action and as a sign of that 
action. In “The Becker Wives” Lavin echoes this pattern, with wry twists. 
The first woman in the story connected to male action is Anna, the 
father Bartholomew’s wife and source of his inspiration: 


And as the years went on, the thought of his big soft Anna more 
often than not heavy with child, sitting up pretending to read, 
but in reality yawning and listening for his step on the stairs, 
had in it just the right blend of desire and promise of fulfill- 
ment that enabled him to keep at the ledgers and not go up to 
her until he’d got through them. In this way he made more 
money for her. (49) 


Anna herself, described as if she were a boggy countryside, resembles 
Cathleen, the symbol in Cathleen ni Houlihan of all of Ireland. Both 
figures appear, one earnestly and one absurdly, as prods for men to 
produce: either to fight or to make money. This portrait of Anna 
prepares the way for Flora, also exploited as a symbol, particularly by 
her husband Theobald, who views marriage as a means “towards a 
better social level” (58). But Lavin, unlike Yeats, gazes at her central 
female character outside of her family role. Another passage describing 
Samuel’s observation of Flora, alone (she thinks) in the dining room, 
reveals a character independent of the emblematic role her husband 
ascribes to her: 
She was standing by the side of the window, leaning back against 
the white woodwork to which her back was closely pressed, her 
shoulder blades drawn downward, and her face tilted upward 
more than usual. She seemed to be staring through the upper 
panes of the glass, and when he moved nearer, Samuel saw the 
thin spikes of the first stars. She was like the bowsprit of an ancient 
ship, he thought, and as sightless—at any rate sightless so far as he 
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was concerned. She was unaware of him until he came close—or 
so it seemed, although he did not think it possible she had not 
heard him when he first entered. But then, when he’d come close 
and seen the rigidity of her body and the intensity of her expres- 
sion, he was paralysed with embarrassment. (93) 


Even the sympathetic Samuel cannot help but turn Flora into some- 
thing out of his own imagination, the bowsprit of a ship, but at least his 
vision acknowledges Flora’s pain and her autonomy (she is “sightless so 
far as he was concerned”). A later description accentuates this 
autonomy: “This was not Theobald’s wife. This was someone else. But 
who? It was someone Samuel had never seen before . . .” (94). When 
Samuel asks who it is Flora is depicting, she responds simply: “Why 
Samuel! What a strange thing to ask! I’m Flora, of course, who else?” 
(94). Though previous Irish writers do explore women in ways that 
transcend easy stereotype (such as John Millington Synge, whose 
strong-minded Nora dominates In the Shadow in the Glen), Lavin’s story 
is unusual in its exploration of a woman who, in the same story, also 
serves as a powerful emblem. In this sense observing Flora alone in her 
bedroom resembles looking into the mind of Yeats’s Cathleen in a 
private moment—if, that is, the play were to grant her a private 
moment. Of course this speculation appears absurd since the figure of 
Cathleen is presented as a symbol, not as an autonomous character. But 
that is precisely the point. Though it concentrates on a family rather 
than a nation, Lavin’s story uncovers the personal price paid by such 
symbolism: the neglect of the internal lives of an entire gender. Lavin’s 
story embodies the problem Boland describes as “a fusion of the 
national and the feminine which seemed to simplify both” (“Outside 
History” 33). 

Finally, though, the story does not suggest stagnation: Instead, it 
sketches the seeds for a dialogue that can create change, a dialogue 
stemming from the Irish insistence to ask some version of “What ish my 
nation?” The encounter between Flora and Samuel, which at first 
glance seems like the consummate failure, the moment at which Flora’s 
magic has failed, wields tremendous power. It is this revelation of 
emptiness that supplies the most power of any revelation Flora makes— 
it is the handing over, the transition of power from Flora to Samuel. It 
is the moment in which Flora asks “Who am I”—a version of “What ish 
my nation?”—and is answered with silence. This is also the moment in 
which Samuel watches Flora’s question and answer and is prompted to 
examine his own identity—an examination Theobald has been nagging 
him to make throughout the story, but only in the narrowest, most 
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mercantile way. The vision of Flora, however, pushes Samuel into real 
introspection. At the end, a stream of narrative emerges from Samuel’s 
mind and announces a profound internal change: 


But when Flora’s sobbing finally ceased and, exhausted, she 
rested against him, her weight was so slight he started. It was as if 
she had begun to dissolve once more into the wraith-like creature 
of light that had first flashed on them all in its airy brilliance on 
the night of his own betrothal party; a spirit which they in their 
presumption had come to regard—so erroneously—as one of 
themselves. (106) 


On one level this passage indicates no change at all: Flora has left, her 
attempt to inject life into a dull family an ultimate failure. Yet if this is 
Samuel’s realization, he and Flora are imaginatively united since 
Samuel absorbs the strangeness, the mystery, of Flora deeply enough to 
know how thoroughly the stolid conventionality of the rest of his family 
has missed it. The silent dialogue between Samuel and Flora signifies a 
culture, within the story, that is alive. 

If the presence of Flora suggests the smallness of Ireland (as 
defined by politically powerful nations) and the smallness of Irish 
women (as defined by Irish men), this emergence of Samuel embodies 
the way Ireland analyzes its smallness(es). The scene dramatizes the 
nature of confrontation that has been at the center of the Irish ethos, 
a confrontation based on questioning, on relentless self-examination 
that turns the self, or the nation, into opposing parts. Brian Friel 
portrays this opposition baldly in his play Philadelphia, Here I Come! by 
splitting the protagonist into two characters called “Private” and 
“Public.” Thomas Bartlett, in an article called “‘What Ish My Nation?’: 
Themes in Irish History 1550-1850,” gravitates, after scrutinizing 
several themes, “to our general theme of conflict.” He sums up: 

. . violent confrontation and peaceful encounter walk hand in 
hand in Irish history, and assimilation and rejection are no 
strangers to one another. This is the subject’s fascination and in 
the end it may be that the attempt to reconcile opposites is the 
central theme of Irish history. (59) 


In a sense, another word for confrontation—with a more affirmative 
thrust—is question. The land wars, the religious wars, the constant 
struggle with England (all themes Bartlett discusses) were violent mani- 
festations of the question “What ish my nation?” These are all signs of 
a nation asking itself what form it will take, how it will present itself to 
the rest of the world, and to itself. With the exception of the land wars 
(at least as they manifested themselves in the nineteenth century), 
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these and other manifestations of the question continue into the twen- 
tieth century, continue into the fiction of Mary Lavin. 

The unsatisfactory answer that emerges in “The Becker Wives”— 
the silence of Flora—on one hand may indicate a kind of internal 
confusion unique to people who, as Boland has noted, struggle with a 
mirage of images in their collective history. But in any people such a 
question that so directly and ambitiously attempts to unlock the secrets 
of self and nation is destined for failure. Versions of “What ish my 
nation?” must always lead to the void, to the point at which language 
and the senses both fail. In large and established nations, however, the 
question need not be asked. 

The inability, then, of Ireland to answer the question “What ish my 
nation?” may not ultimately be as striking as it appears to be. What is 
more striking is the vibrant insistence with which it must ask the ques- 
tion. And so Ireland, in stories like “The Becker Wives,” will dance on 
the edge of the abyss, tasting the terrifying, destructive, creative poten- 
tial of the void. 
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Be(e)ing and “Truth”: 
Tar Baby’s Signifying on 
Sylvia Plath’s Bee Poems 


MALIN WALTHER PEREIRA 


In Playing in the Dark: Whiteness and the Literary Imagination, Toni 
Morrison outlines a critical reading practice by which we might study 
“American Africanism” in canonical (usually white male, sometimes 
white female) texts. As she defines it, Playing in the Dark investigates 
“the ways in which a non-white, Africanlike (or Africanist) presence or 
persona was constructed in the United States, and the imaginative uses 
this fabricated presence served” (6). Morrison’s readings of works by 
Cather, Melville, Twain, Poe, and Hemingway convincingly illustrate 
how an Africanist presence is used in their works. Ultimately, whatever 
literary strategies the writers employ, Morrison argues that the “always 
choked representation of an Africanist presence” in their work is a 
reflection of the effects of a racialized society on nonblacks; the 
misreadings, distortions, erasures, and caricatures marking the 
Africanist presence in nonblack texts say more about the writer’s fears, 
desires, and ambivalences than they state any truth about African 
Americans (17). Some critical works have already begun the project 
Morrison suggests, such as Alan Nadel’s Invisible Criticism: Ralph Ellison 
and the American Canon, Dana D. Nelson’s The Word in Black and White: 
Reading “Race” in American Literature, 1638-1876, and Eric J. Sundquist’s 
To Wake the Nations: Race in the Making of American Literature. Such work 
needs to expand into exploring the Africanist presence in twentieth- 
century canonical literature.’ 

The rereadings Morrison calls for can clarify both the racial 
substructures of texts by significant precursors and the ways Morrison’s 
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own fiction responds to the call of her theory. In this essay, I would like 
to focus on one such response: Morrison’s signifying repetition and 
revision in Tar Baby of the bee queen from Sylvia Plath’s bee poem 
sequence in Ariel, an intertextual relation which reveals an unacknowl- 
edged racial (and racist) dimension in Plath’s poetry.* Near the end of 
Tar Baby, Morrison describes in some detail the life of the queen of the 
soldier ants on Isle des Chevaliers.’ Following directly on the departure 
of Jadine, the description of the ant queen appears as a commentary on 
Jadine’s quest for self, thereby recalling—in both the image of an insect 
queen and the theme of female selfhood—Plath’s bee sequence. This is 
of particular significance because many critics have interpreted Plath’s 
bee queen as the emblem for a female self. Rereading through 
Morrison reveals this self to be a white self, constructed in part by the 
fear and repression of blackness. 

Morrison's repetition and revision of Plath’s bee queen in Tar Baby 
uncovers an Africanist presence in Plath’s bee poems, a presence unno- 
ticed by Plath critics. Furthermore, fiction, unlike criticism, allows 
Morrison a space for a corrective revision to such distorted representa- 
tions of Africanism, a place in which the truth of African American 
being can be told. Reading Plath through Morrison thus reveals the 
American Africanism in Plath’s bee poem sequence and the limitations 
of Plath’s (white) feminist vision; reading Morrison through Plath tells 
us the other side of the story and expands our understanding of the 
limitations of Jadine’s choice at the end of the novel. Furthermore, 
Morrison’s novel self-reflexively comments on the power relations at 
work when discourses make competing claims of epistemological and 
ontological truth. 

The ant queen parable in Tar Baby occurs immediately after 
Jadine’s plane takes off for France, thus suggesting its role as commen- 
tary on Jadine’s quest for self. Morrison details the lives of the soldier 
ants, who “have no time for dreaming” (250). Almost all of them are 
women because, as Morrison writes, “the life of their world requires 
organization so tight and sacrifice so complete there is little need for 
males and they are seldom produced” (250). However, the queen of the 
soldier ants vividly remembers her bridal flight with a male, her “one, 
first and last copulation” (250). Morrison writes: 

Once in life, this litle Amazon trembled in the air waiting for a 
male to mount her. And when he did, . . . he knew at last what his 
wings were for. Frenzied, he flies into the humming cloud to fight 
gravity and time in order to do, just once, the single thing he was 
born for. Then he drops dead, having emptied his sperm into his 
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lady love. . . . Once the lady has collected the sperm, she too falls 
to the ground [and sheds] the wings she will never need again. 
Then she begins her journey searching for a suitable place to 
build her kingdom. (250-51) 


The ant queen leads a hard life, “bearing, hunting, eating, fighting, 
burying” (251). Although the passage repeatedly insists the “soldier 
ants have no time for dreaming” (250), the queen of the soldier ants 
dreams of her bridal flight, remembering “the rush of wind on her 
belly—the stretch of fresh wings, the blinding anticipation and herself, 
there, airborne, suspended, open, trusting, frightened, determined, 
vulnerable—girlish, even, for an entire second and then another and 
another” (251). The parable closes with the ant queen wondering 
about the male’s last moments, then thinking: “But soldier ants have no 
time for dreaming. They are women and have much to do. Still it would 
be hard. So very hard to forget the man who fucked like a star” (251). 

Morrison’s use of an ant queen to comment on Jadine’s flight from 
the island signifies on Plath’s use of a bee queen as a metaphor for the 
female self in her bee poems. Plath’s bee poems consist of a series of 
five poems written in October 1962, occasioned by Plath’s acquisition 
of a bee colony after her separation from her husband, Ted Hughes. 
Read through the lens of Morrison’s text, Plath’s use of the bees and 
the bee colony as a metaphor for a female escape from patriarchal colo- 
nization reveals an uncritical participation in Western racialized 
discourse, a point missed by Plath critics. While many critics have 
discussed the black/white color imagery of the sequence (and in 
Plath’s poetry generally),* and several have focused on the poems’ 
treatment of issues of power, hierarchy, and the master/slave relation- 
ship,’ no critic has interrogated the texts as racial discourse. 

The first poem in the series, “The Bee Meeting,” sets up the 
black/white imagery running throughout the series. The speaker is 
clothed in white from her neck to her knees, which she hopes will 
prevent the bees from smelling her “fear” (211). Her whiteness is 
starkly opposed to the bees’ blackness throughout the poems, culmi- 
nating in the final poem, “Wintering,” where they are depicted as a 
“Black / Mind against all that white” (218). Such a dichotomous repre- 
sentation of race perpetuates the oppositionalism that critics such as 
Patricia Hill Collins have argued is foundational to Western discourse. 
Furthermore, black and white are not merely opposed in this depic- 
tion: the poem ultimately reaffirms white supremacy by insisting on 
black stupidity in the representation of the bees as “Black asininity” 
(Collins 218). 
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In the second poem of the series, “The Arrival of the Bee Box,” 


Plath moves beyond simple color imagery to specifically introduce race. 
Within the bee box 


It is dark, dark, 

With the swarmy feeling of African hands 
Minute and shrunk for export, 

Black on black, angrily clambering. 


How can I let them out? 
It is the noise that appalls me most of all, 
The unintelligible syllables. (213) 


Plath’s image of the bees as Africans sold to the slave trade draws on the 
horrors of the middle passage and ultimately appropriates it as a 
metaphor for female colonization throughout the bee poems. The 
imagery, furthermore, seems racially stereotypical in its representation 
of African hands as “swarmy” and the echoes of shrunken heads, both 
of which connote savagery. Although Plath appropriates slavery as an 
emblem of her female speaker’s colonization within patriarchy, the text 
fails to critique the speaker’s own position as a white colonizer. The 
speaker, in fact, so fears the bees that she exults in her power over 
them: “They can be sent back. / They can die, I need feed them 
nothing, I am the owner” (213). She paints herself a benevolent master 
in the hope they won’t turn on her, promising “Tomorrow I will be 
sweet God, I will set them free” (213). That the speaker’s relationship 
to the bees is represented through the figures of enslavement and 
ownership reflects the defining racial discourse informing the poems’ 
epistemology. 

The enslaved bees appall the speaker with their communication 
“noise” that appears to her as “unintelligible syllables.” That she cannot 
perceive their discourse as intelligible recalls Cornel West's observation 
in Prophesy Deliverance! that Western discourse renders African American 
expression “incomprehensible and unintelligible” (47). West argues 
that “the idea of white supremacy was constituted as an object of 
modern discourse in the West,” whose underlying logic 


is manifest in the way in which the controlling metaphors, notions, 
and categories of modern discourse produce and prohibit, 
develop and delimit, specific conceptions of truth and knowledge, 
beauty and character, so that certain ideas are rendered incom- 
prehensible and unintelligible. (47) 


Modern Western discourse creates and perpetuates white supremacy in 
its blindness to alternative ways of knowing. By rendering those alter- 
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native conceptions incomprehensible, it effectively delegitimates them 
and reifies its own discourse. Plath’s representation of the bees as unin- 
telligible to the speaker thus disables her from depicting the truth of 
their be(e)ing. Morrison’s parable of the ant queen critiques appropri- 
ations like Plath’s as limited in their understanding of the racial 
dimension of Western discourse, and responds by representing the ant 
queen’s point of view as comprehensible and intelligible. In the 
passage, the repeated insistence that there’s “no time for dreaming” in 
the lives of the soldier ants, a view that a colonizer of the island might 
take, is undercut by the ant queen’s very full description of her dream. 

Morrison also images the ant queen as an alternative to Plath’s 
hierarchical and isolationist conception of escape from colonization. In 
Plath’s bee poems, the queen’s escape is symbolized by her flight from 
the hive, a flight that recovers the self. In “Stings,” the speaker rejects 
identifying with the “honey-drudgers” of the hive, asserting instead, “I 
have a self to recover, a queen” (215). The queen is imaged as “flying / 
More terrible than she ever was, red / Scar in the sky, red comet / Over 
the engine that killed her— / The mausoleum, the wax house” (215). 
Morrison’s ant queen, too, has a moment of flight, after which, 
however, she sheds “the wings she will never need again” (251). 
Morrison rejects an escape that abandons the community. The ant 
queen has her flight and her dream and returns to the community to 
bear her eggs, the next generation of the hive. In using soldier ants 
rather than bees, Morrison literally grounds her symbolic figure: while 
Plath’s queen escapes, rejecting her community, Morrison’s queen flies 
only once, in the nuptial flight. That Jadine’s flight from the island 
immediately precedes the ant parable delineates the limitations of the 
escape Jadine has chosen and links her with the Western discourse 
shaping the escape of Plath’s queen from the hive. Signifying on Plath’s 
bee queen in order to comment on Jadine’s quest for self, Morrison 
implicitly links Jadine with the Western discourse shaping Plath’s bee 
queen’s idea of selfhood and underlines Jadine’s departure from 
African American notions of female selfhood. 

Morrison’s representation of the ant queen directly rebuts Plath’s 
virginal imagery as participating in the virgin/whore dichotomy 
common in Western discourse. Repeatedly in the bee poems, Plath 
figures the hive as, for example, “as snug as a virgin” (“The Bee 
Meeting” 212). Morrison critiques Plath’s erasure of sex and reproduc- 
tion by emphasizing the ant queen’s enduring memory of “the man 
who fucked like a star” (251) and her subsequent bearing of genera- 
tions for the hive’s continuation. While the (white) feminist escape 
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from patriarchal colonization of Plath’s queen can only be figured 
within an epistemology that constructs her as celibate and alone, the 
ontology of Morrison’s queen allows her selfhood, sexuality, and 
progeny. Thus Morrison’s revision offers an alternative truth, depicting 
an insect queen who, unlike Plath’s, can have self without giving up 
sexuality or children. Morrison’s version emphasizes an African-derived 
ontology in which self is relational, in contrast to a European-derived 
solipsistic focus on the individual self. 

Morrison’s signifying on Plath’s bee queen in Tar Baby reveals two 
discourses jockeying over the truth of African American female being. 
Power, however, is not equally distributed between the discourses, as 
Morrison well knows. Beyond the ant queen passage, Tar Baby generally 
explores the power dynamics behind which discourses get adopted as 
“truth.” Placing the novel mainly on a fictive Caribbean island allows 
Morrison to explore the intersecting and divergent discourses resulting 
from the African diaspora and European colonialism. Central to 
Morrison’s voicing of competing discourses in Tar Baby is a nuanced 
understanding of the power and legitimacy some cultural discourses 
have over others within modern discourse as a whole. 

The differing stories attempting to explain Son’s presence in the 
house enact this struggle over “truth.” Characters in the novel repeat- 
edly engage in constructing stories about one another, stories that 
reflect the epistemologies of their particular cultural discourse as well 
as the limitations of one discourse’s ability to account for the whole 
truth. Consider, for example, the scene in which Son is found in 
Margaret’s closet. Morrison provides three plausible accounts to 
explain his presence—"plausible” within each speaker’s knowledge 
system, yet each contradicting the other two accounts. 

Ironically recalling Plath’s version of the white female self, 
Margaret constructs an American black male rapist narrative to account 
for Son’s presence. Her construction reflects more than Margaret’s 
individual racial fears: it draws on the white American discourse about 
black men. Morrison underlines the inability of this one cultural 
discourse to capture, or even come close to, the whole truth by juxta- 
posing Margaret’s narrative with various others, including Son’s own. 
Son’s version is inherently doubly conscious, for it accounts for both his 
own point of view while rebutting the white American view of him. 
Son’s narrative not only details his escape from the ship and subse- 
quent efforts to survive; it also insists he is not there to rape the women 
by repeating seven times within five pages, “He had not followed the 
women” (114-19). 
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Tar Baby offers yet a third point of view explaining Son’s presence 
in the house in the form of Thérése’s construction of a romance story 
that draws on the cultural discourse of the island, depicting Son as one 
of the horsemen from the island hills come down to get Jadine (91). 
Yet Gideon’s critique of her story points out how each of these 
accounts is circumscribed by its cultural discourse—even Thérése’s. 
Her story cannot get at the whole truth either, for it leaves “out the 
white bosses” (95). 

Thérése’s response to Gideon’s critique further amplifies the 
inherent epistemological limitations of all cultural discourses, a point 
Morrison understands but Plath uncritically enacts: the insight that 
each discourse’s point of view provides is counterpointed by a blindness 
to alternative discourses’ conceptions of truth and knowledge.’ Thérése 
thinks, “It was true. She had forgotten the white Americans. How would 
they fit into the story? She could not imagine them” (95). The 
discourse that shapes Thérése’s story renders the white Americans 
incomprehensible. She cannot imagine them. In trying to imagine 
them, Thérèse realizes “that all her life she thought they felt nothing at 

ll” (95). Thérèse recognizes that incorporating their point of view 
would fundamentally alter her story. Morrison writes: 
Thérèse resented the problem and the necessity for solving it to 
get on with the story. “What difference does it make,” she 
murmured. “I don’t know what they would think about him, but 
I know for certain what they would do about him. Kill him. Kill 
the chocolate-eating black man. Kill him dead. Ah. Poor thing. 
Poor, poor thing. He dies and the fast-ass is brought low at last. 


Too late bitch—too late you discover how wonderful he really 
was.” (96) 


Ultimately, Thérése cannot rewrite the cultural discourse shaping her 
story. She cannot incorporate the white American point of view because 
it would shift the point of view of her story away from the island 
romance plot between the blind horsemen and the swamp women 
which she sees Son and Jadine enacting. The white Americans remain 
simply types in the drama whose actions serve only to further the main 
romance plot. 

Morrison’s text reveals an understanding of the varying degrees of 
authority accorded competing discourses, an understanding Plath’s text 
lacks. Tar Baby emphasizes that these three versions of reality do not 
carry equal weight. Of the three stories explaining Son’s presence in 
the house, Margaret’s carries the most power because she is white and 
the wife of the white man in power, Valerian. Even Margaret’s version 
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of reality is delegitimated by Valerian, however, when he views her 
within the frame of a cultural discourse that situates her by gender as 
an hysterical woman. Nonetheless, as history has shown, even “hyster- 
ical” white women’s perceptions of black men as sexual threats have 
carried a great deal of power, often resulting in the lynching death of 
the black man. In this scenario, then, the white man, Valerian, carries 
the power to authorize or delegitimate others’ constructions of reality; 
he validates Son’s, not because he inherently believes it, but because it 
suits his own purposes at the time. Thérése’s story, notably, is not even 
heard by Valerian, reflecting his ignorance and erasure of her cultural 
discourse from his Eurocentric dominion. Even if she were heard, her 
story would be dismissed as myth. Yet her version contains the insight 
the others lack, or perhaps suppress: the white Americans have the 
power to kill Son. Thérése’s representation of the white Americans 
forces attention to their power to silence alternative discourses and 
their messengers. 

Rereading Plath’s bee queen sequence through Morrison’s parable 
of the soldier ant queen in Tar Baby allows us to see how Plath’s text 
silences alternative discourses and their messengers and reveals limita- 
tions in the white female vision of a self. Rereading Morrison through 
Plath broadens the discourse to include an African American perspec- 
tive on female selfhood and truth. Creating such a dialogue between 
texts and their discourses is a critical project we might profitably extend 
to other texts to gain insight into multiple “truths” and ways of 
be(e)ing.® 


NOTES 


‘Aldon Lynn Nielson’s Reading Race: White American Poets and the Racial 
Discourse in the Twentieth Century reads the racial discourse in canonical twentieth- 
century white writers’ works, but does not specifically pair black and white 
writers. Nor does it include a reading of Sylvia Plath’s bee poems. 

? By signifying I mean, to follow Henry Louis Gates Jr.’s development of the 
term in The Signifying Monkey, that Morrison engages in the African American 
gesture of the double-voiced utterance that both repeats and revises. As Gates 
puts it, “Writers Signify upon each other’s texts by rewriting the received textual 
tradition. This can be accomplished by the revision of tropes” (124). 

‘For another reading of the soldier ant queen passage, see Walther. 

‘See, for example, Bundzten and Van Dyne. 

5 See, for example, Broe, Bundzten, and Butscher. 

ê See Collins or West. 

7The motif of blindness and insight runs throughout Tar Baby, most obvi- 
ously in Thérése’s physical blindness and mythical insight. Pointing out a 
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discourse’s blindnesses, importantly, does not invalidate its insights, for as Paul 
de Man argues, “Critics’ moments of greatest blindness with regard to their own 
critical assumptions are also the moments at which they achieve their greatest 
insight” (109). i 

8 Thanks to Craig Werner, Sandy Govan, and Frederik Smith for reading 
and commenting on earlier versions of this essay. 
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